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' '  Oar  fatben  worshipped  in  this  moaDtain  ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jernaalem  is 
the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship."    •  *  * 

"The  hoar  oometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jeru- 
salem, worship  the  FMher.  *  *  *  Bat  the  hour  oometh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  Gfod  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*'    (John  ir.  20,  21,  28,  24.) 
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No.  XXIV.— Jantjaet,  1869. 

L— NARRATIVE  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES  OF  TRANSYLVANIA, 

ON    OG0A8I0N   OF    THB    THRBE-HIINDREDTH    AMNITERSABT    OF    THB 
PIBSrr  PROOLAMATION  OF  RBLIOIOUS  FRBBDOM  AT  TORDA  IN  1568. 

In  the  spring  of  1868, 1  and  my  coUeagnes  in  Manches- 
ter New  College  received  a  very  cordial  invitation  from  the 
Bishop  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  iu  Transylvania,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Consistory  over  which  he  presides,  and 
warmly  seconded  by  the  urgent  request  of  some  of  our 
former  pupils  from  that  country, — ^to  be  present  at  the  ap- 
proaching celebration  of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  their  Church,  with  the  first  proclamation 
of  Beligious  Liberty  at  Torda  in  1568.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented my  two  colleagues  from  compljdng  with  this  request; 
but  the  occasion  was  in  itself  so  attractive,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  a  remote  and  interesting  region,  peopled 
from  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformation  by  the  professors  of 
Unitarian  Christianity,  which  under  any  public  and  organ- 
ized form  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon  in  the 
Western  world,  seemed  to  me  so  little  likely  to  occur  again 
— that  I  determined,  under  the  provisional  conditions  of 
continued  health  and  strength,  to  accept  the  invitation. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  hearing  of 
my  intention,  requested  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  their  Transylvanian  brethren,  and  to 
represent  the  English  Unitarians  on  this  occasion.  A  simi- 
lar address  was  confided  to  me  by  the  members  of  the  West- 
Riding  Unitarian  Association.  Both  these  commissions  I 
very  heartily  undertook.  Such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  visited  Transylvania 
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It  will  perhaps  facilitate  the  better  understandiog  of  some 
particulars  in  the  ensuing  narrative,  if  I  premise  a  very  few 
remarks  on  the  peculiar  institutions  and  mixed  population 
of  Hungary  generally — and  on  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  Transylvania^  its 
sharply  defined  and  strongly  featured  south-eastern  division, 
at  one  time  an  independent  principality  under  sovereigns 
of  its  own.  The  Hungarians  proper  or  Magyars,  though 
they  have  given  their  name  to  the  wide  extent  of  territory 
which  is  enclosed  on  three  sid^s  within  a  natural  boundary 
by  the  Carpathians,  form  a  decided  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  which  they  share  with  races  differing 
from  them  in  language,  religion  and  origin — Wallachs, 
Sclavonians  and  Germans.  Mr.  Paget  has  marked  the 
habitat^  of  these  several  races  by  different  colours  in  the 
excellent  map  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  account  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  which  exhibits  a  complete 
mosaic  work,  inlaid  as  it  were  in  separate  groups  or  masses 
on  the  face  of  the  soil,  though  the  Wallachs  are  pretty 
equably  diffused  as  a  peasantry  through  the  districts  occu- 
pied by  the  Magyars  and  the  Saxons.  The  Magyars  are  an 
intrusive  and  conquering  race,  and  till  lately  formed  a  domi- 
nant or  noble  class,  enjoying  political  and  social  privileges 
above  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  land.  This  has  been 
altered  since  the  recent  revolution,  which  has  put  all  these 
different  races  on  a  footing  of  legel  equality.  It  was  the 
old  policy  of  the  Austrian  government,  by  fomenting  the 
mutual  jealousies  which  this  state  of  things  produced,  to 
keep  the  country  divided  and  weak.  The  Wallachs,  who 
claim  a  descent  from  the  old  Eoman  provincials  of  Dacia^ 
and  who  like  to  call  themselves  Dako-Eoumani,  speaking 
a  Bomanic  dialect  closely  allied  to  the  Italian  and  Latin, 
were,  prior  to  the  revolution,  in  a  condition  little  superior 
to  actual  serfdom.  They  were  not  indeed  attached  to  the 
soil,  asoripti  glebce,  subject  to  be  bought  and  sold  with  the 
estate ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  unrecompensed  labour  was 
due  from  them  every  week  to  their  lord,  and  they  could  not 
remove  to  another  locality  without  some  arrangement  ^for 
furnishing  him  with  an  acceptable  substituta  He  exercised 
a  summary  jurisdiction  over  them,  with  the  power  of  impri- 
sonment and  of  inflicting  a  certain  number  of  stripes.  They 
bore,  moreover,  with  the  corresponding  class  throughout  the 
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land,  the  entire  weight  of  taxation.  By  recent  changes,  they 
have  been  converted  into  a  free  peasantry,  and  the  taxes 
are  now  levied  equally  on  all  classes.  Education  is  slowly 
spreading  among  them ;  and  they  have  journals  in  their 
own  language,  M'hich  often  advocate,  it  is  said,  views  not 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  objects  of  the  present  libe- 
ral government,  and  inspired,  it  is  suspected,  by  the  secret 
influence  of  Eussia.  Without  great  wisdom  in  the  treatment 
of  this  susceptible  population,  danger  may  arise  from  this 
quarter  to  the  steady  progress  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
Hungary.  These  were  the  semi-barbarous  people  whom  the 
camarilla  at  Vienna  twenty  years  ago,  to  blind  Europe  to 
tlie  true  character  of  the  Hungarian  movement,  wickedly 
stirred  up  in  secret  against  their  legal  masters,  and  indi- 
rectly urged  on  to  the  commission  of  horrible  atrocities.  I 
was  assured  again  and  again,  that  if  the  present  state  of 
things,  with  the  reforms  now  in  progress,  could  be  main- 
tained for  ten  years  more,  so  as  to  give  the  once  subject 
races  an  opportunity  of  fairly  testing  the  blessings  of  equal 
law,  diffused  education  and  peacefully  remunerated  indus- 
try, the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  in  Hungary  would 
be  secured. 

*  The  Wallachs  belong,  I  believe,  exclusively  to  the  Greek 
Church,  of  which  there  are  two  divisions — one  acknow- 
ledging the  Patriarch  of  Coastantinople  as  its  head,  the 
other  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Some.  Of  these, 
the  latter  is  decidedly  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent. 
The  Wallachs  are  a  wild,  fierce-looking  people,  with  sharp 
aquiline  features,  and  long  black  hair  hanging  in  dishe- 
velled masses  over  their  cheeks  and  shoulders.  On  the 
whole,  they  have  a  striking  appearance,  and  their  women 
are  often  handsome.  Their  picturesque  costume,  and  heavy- 
roofed  cottages  with  an  aperture  in  the  overhanging  thatch 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  their  small  churches  sur- 
mounted by  graceful  little  belfries,  furnish  capital  subjects 
for  the  artist,  and  gave  the  charm  of  novelty  to  several 
striking  points  of  view  in  the  romantic  wooded  district 
which  we  traversed  between  Grosswardein  and  Clausenburg. 
When  we  passed  through  that  region,  the  Wallachs  were 
busy  carrying,  in  their  rude  waggons  drawn  by  magnificent 
oxen,  the  materials  for  the  railway  which  is  now  in  process 
of  construction,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  ultimately 
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beyond  Clausenburg  to  the  Black  Sea — a  work  which,  when 
completed,  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  developing  the 
vast  resources  of  the  country  through  its  whole  extent.  As 
I  looked  one  day  on  the  grotesque  groups  of  Wallachs 
reposing  with  their  cattle  at  noon  in  the  market-place  of 
the  little  town  where  we  stopped  to  dine,  I  could  not  resist 
the  thought,  how  strange  it  was  to  see,  as  it  were,  the  second 
and  the  nineteenth  century  brought  thus  into  immediate 
juxtaposition — the  representatives  and  possibly  the  descend- 
ants of  the  provincials  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  employed  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  very  last  results  of  modem  engineer- 
ing skill. 

The  Germans,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Hungary,  the 
Saxons,  fi*om  a  very  early  date  formed  settlements  in  the 
country.  They  are  dispersed  in  small  insulated  knots  or 
cliLsters  of  population  all  over  the  land,  tenaciously  reten- 
tive of  their  language,  manners  and  customs.  Their  chief 
district  is  in  the  far  east,  under  the  Carpathians,  and  ad- 
joining the  Seklers.  It  is  called  Saxonland,  well  cultivated, 
and  filled  with  an  industrious  and  intelligent  people.  Her- 
manstadt,  its  capital,  which  I  regret  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting,  is,  I  am  told,  in  every  respect  a  completely 
German  town.  The  Saxons  are,  I  believe,  everywhere  ad- 
herents of  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  Sclavonic  races  which 
are  dispersed  along  the  northern  and  southern  frontiers  of 
the  country,  are,  with  some  exceptions  among  the  Slowacks 
of  the  north,  attached  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  rest  of 
Hungary,  exclusive  of  the  Unitarians,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
presently,  is  divided  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Calvin- 
ists  or  Eeformed.  They  form  the  richest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  to  these  two  communions  most  of  the  gentry 
and  nobility  now  belong.  The  Catholic  clergy,  I  was  told 
by  an  extreme  liberal,  are  as  a  body  tolerant  and  patriotic, 
and  not  at  all  infected  with  ultramontane  tendeucies.  In 
fact,  the  common  struggle  for  freedom  has  had  a  great  effect 
in  softening  down  religious  antipathies,  and  causing  the 
members  of  the  four  different  religions  recognized  by  the  laws, 
to  look  on  each  other  with  mutual  kindness  and  sympathy. 

As  yet,  the  Unitarians  have  not  a  single  church  in  Hun- 
gary proper.  They  are  confined  entirely  to  Transylvania, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Germans,  Siebenburgen,  from 
the  seven  great  fortresses  which  it  once  possessed,  when  it 
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bad  to  protect  itself  almost  daily  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Turks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  most  decidedly  Hun- 
garian district  in  the  country,  where  the  oldest  and  purest 
Magyar  blood  is  said  to  flow  in  the  veins  of  the  inha- 
bitants, should  be  at  this  day  the  chief  seat  and  strong- 
hold of  Unitarianism.  The  Hungarians  affirm  that  there 
have  been  three  immigrations  of  Magyars  into  their  coun- 
try ;  the  earliest  under  Attila  in  the  fifth  century ;  that 
of  a  tribe  of  the  same  race,  the  Avars ;  and  the  last  and 
most  general  one,  which  spread  the  Magyars  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  land.  We  slept  one  night  on  our  return 
home,  at  a  small  town  inhabited  by  people  of  Avar  descent^ 
who  still  retain  some  peculiar  usages,  and  intermarry  among 
themselves,  though  they  speak  Magyar  and  belong  to  the 
Eeformed  Church.  They  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the 
Wallachs,  to  whom  they  are  said  to  be  superior  in  manners 
and  cultivatioa  As  travellers  passing  through  the  town, 
we  should  not  have  been  struck  with  any  marked  difference 
of  appearance.  The  Seklers,  who  occupy  the  extreme  east 
of  the  country,  close  under  the  Carpathians,  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  immediate  followers  of  Attila,  and  are 
not  a  little  proud  of  the  distinction.  It  is,  I  am  told,  a 
beautiful  and  well-cultivated  region,  peopled  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  energetic  race.  Here  Unitarianism  is  in  great 
force,  defended  perhaps  by  its  remote  and  secluded  position 
from  the  influences  which  have  undermined  it  elsewhera 
Its  churches  cover  the  land.  Here  is  one  of  the  three  gym- 
nasia, which  are  alone  left  to  th^  Unitarians  of  the  many 
which  they  once  possessed  The  !^-ispan,  or  Lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  Gabriel  Daniel,  a  genUeman  of  very  prepos- 
sessing manners  and  appearance,  to  whom  I  was  introduced 
at  Torda^  is  a  zealous  Unitarian,  and  has  been  a  most  liberal 
benefactor  to  the  gymnasium  at  Keresztur,  a  town  in  Sek- 
lerland.  From  the  same  district  come  Bishop  Kriza  and 
his  wife ;  and  the  pulpits  of  the  Unitarian  churches  are 
chiefly  furnished  with  preachers  from  Sekler  families.  I 
regret  nothing  more  than  that  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  district  so  full  of  interest 

It  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  know  more  of  the  origin 
of  the  Magyar  race,  and  of  their  beliefs  and  manners  when 
heathen&  Some  think  there  was  a  predisposition  in  them 
from  the  first  to  a  grand  and  simple  monotheism ;  and  that, 
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like  the  ancient  Grermans,  they  had  already  thrown  off 
the  thraldom  of  some  of  their  original  superstitions,  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  Christ<endonL  Their  speech  is 
unique  among  the  languages  of  Europe,  connected  only  by 
a  few  slight  affinities  with  the  Finnish  and  the  Turkish. 
Those  who  have  studied  it,  say  that  it  possesses  great  power 
and  expressiveness.  To  the  ear  it  is  rich  and  sonorous.  To 
judge  from  their  facility  of  extemporaneous  utterance,  the 
people  seem  born  orators.  The  words  flow  in  a  full  and 
gushing  stream  from  their  lips  without  hindrance  or  hesita- 
tion ;  while  their  animated  action  and  dark  flashing  eyes 
render  their  eloquence  impressive  even  to  those  who  cannot 
follow  its  sense.  The  question,  whence  they  came  and  where 
the  roots  of  their  mysterious  language  are  to  be  found,  is 
already  stimulating  the  researches  of  their  scholars.  An 
enthusiastic  Magyar,  disguised  as  a  dervish  and  helped  by 
a  marvellous  mastery  of  Asiatic  dialects,  penetrated  some 
years  ago,  at  the  constant  risk  of  his  life,  into  the  very  heart 
of  central  Asia>  to  investigate  this  ethnological  problem,  but 
returned,  I  believe,  without  completely  solving  it  Bishop 
Kriza's  favourite  researches  point  in  the  same  direction, 
though  they  do  not  carry  him  quite  so  far.  He  has  been 
employed  for  years  in  collecting  the  remains  of  the  popular 
poetry  and  legends  of  his  native  Seklerland,  and  he  enjoys 
a  high  reputation  among  his  countrymen  as  a  writer  on  such 
subjects.  The  first  volume  of  a  work  published  a  few  years 
ago,  with  the  alluring  title,  "Wild  Eoses,"  he  has  kindly 
pi-esented  to  the  Library  of  Manchester  New  College ;  and 
I  trust  that  ere  long  we  may  have  access  to  its  contents 
through  the  medium  of  some  German,  French  or  English 
translation.* 

With  respect  to  the  early  conversion  of  the  Magyars  to 
Christianity,  I  was  requested  by  my  friend  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharpe  to  inquire,  if  there  was  ground  for  believing  that 
George  of  Cappadocia,  the  Arian,  (sometimes  identified  with 
the  patron  saint  of  England,"!")  had  contributed  to  bring 
about  that  event.  I  could  not  find  that  there  was  any  evi- 
dence pomting  to  such  a  conclusion.     I  observed,  indeed, 

*  Its  fall  title  is,  "  Wild  Roses ;  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of 
the  Sekler  People.  Collected  and  edited  by  John  Eriza.  let  vol.  Elausen- 
buig,  1863." 

f  See  Gibbon,  ch.  xxiii.,  vrith  Dean  Milman^s  note. 
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on  the  tjinpanum  of  the  western  porch  of  the  principal 
church  in  Clausenburg  (an  elegant  Gothic  structure,  once 
possessed  by  the  Unitarians)  a  spirited  bas-relief  represent- 
ing a  conflict  between  some  saint  or  hero  and  a  monster^ 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  St  George.  On 
inquiry,  however,  I  found  it  was  the  archangel  Michael, 
who  in  Catholic  times  was  r^arded  as  the  tutelary  saint  of 
Transylvania,  and  to  whom  many  other  churches  in  that 
country  are  dedicated*  It  seems  to  me  on  general  grounds 
highly  improbable,  that  George  of  Cappadocia  could  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  conversion  of  the  Magyars. 
He  belongs  to  the  fourth  century,  when  Arianism,  as  the 
religion  of  the  courts  was  fashionable  and  dominant  Attila 
did  not  invade  Europe  till  the  fifth,  when  the  reign  of 
Arianism  was  already  over.  Moreover,  the  Hungarians  cou« 
tinned  heathens  for  five  hundred  years  after  this  tima 
Their  general  conversion  dates,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the 
tenth  century,  when  they  became  the  objects  of  a  competi- 
tive proselytism  from  the  Greek  and  fioman  Churches. 
Geoige,  after  all,  Arian  as  he  was,  and  saint  as  he  may  have 
been,  was  not  a  veiy  respectable  personage ;  and  for  the 
credit  of  our  Transylvanian  Mends  we  need  not^  I  think,  be 
very  anxious  to  establish  any  close  spiritual  relationship 
between  them. 

It  is  difiicidt  to  describe  the  singular  impression  produced 
by  finding  oneself  among  a  people  whose  political  sentiments 
and  religious  belief  so  closely  resemble  our  own,  but  whose 
language  is  so  entirely  novel  and  strange,  whose  traditions 
carry  them  back  to  some  unexplored  depth  of  central  Asia, 
and  whose  features  bear  to  this  day  a  marked  oriental  typa 
In  spite  of  this  difference  of  origin,  the  institutions  and  the 
manners  of  the  Magyar  race  have  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
those  of  England,  and  for  England  they  entertain  a  reveren* 
tial  regard.  Their  ancient  institutions,  though  resting  on 
a  basis  essentially  aristocratic,  are  instinct  with  the  same 
spirit  of  manly  freedom  which  inspired  our  own  barons 

*  I  may  notice,  howBver,  as  a  ringnlar  ooincidenoe,  that  in  the  "Scriptum 
Fratram  TransylTanomm,"  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  against  Dandis, 
and  fonning  a  part  of  the  docaments  printed  in  the  ''Defensio,"  &o.,  mention 
is  made,  p.  248,  of  the  Feast  of  St.  George,  as  a  day  on  which  a  meeting  had 
been  appointed :  *'  instabat  festom  divi  Oeorgii  ad  qnod  partialia  oomitia  indicta 
•rant."  But  as  this  meeting  was  hostile  to  DaTidi8>  the  supposed  Arianism 
of  George  availed  him  nothing. 
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when  they  wrung  Magna  Charta  from  John.  The  BvUa 
Aurea,  which,  among  other  remarkable  articles,  contains  a 
provision  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the  crown,  and 
authorizes  armed  resistance  to  its  encroachments,  secured 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  whole  body  of  their  nobles  or 
freemen  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
only  seven  years  later  than  the  famous  meeting  at  Bunny- 
mede.  With  the  growth  of  the  true  spirit  of  fiberty,  their 
patriotic  nobles  are  renouncing  their  exclusive  privileges. 
The  invidious  distinction  of  races  is  legally  abolished.  The 
peasantry  are  emancipated  from  subjection  to  the  lords  of  the 
soil  and  relieved  from  exclusive  taxation.  The  equality  of  all 
religions  before  the  law  is  being  proclaimed ;  and  the  release 
of  commerce  from  its  old  bonds  will  be  among  the  certain 
results  of  achieved  and  consummated  independence.  In  the 
manners  of  the  Hungarians  there  is  a  certain  air  of  reserve 
and  latent  hauteur  which  is  thoroughly  English,  and  the  un- 
mistakeable  indication  of  self-reliance  and  determination. 
Judging  from  those  with  whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
conversing,  I  should  say,  the  predominant  tone  of  political 
sentiment  was  strong  Constitutionalism,  equally  remote 
from  American  Bepublicanism  and  French  Imperialism, 
something  corresponding  to  the  more  liberal  and  advanced 
type  of  English  Whiggism — with  a  revived  and  ardent 
loyalty,  since  the  recent  change  in  Austrian  policy,  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  as  King  of  Hungary,  not  as  Emperor 
of  Austria,  with  whom  as  such  they  profess  to  have  no 
political  relations.* 

Unitarianism,  our  Transylvanian  friends  think,  had  pro- 
bably an  origin  in  their  country  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Blandrata.  Blandrata  was  in  every  sense  a  bad 
man,  whom  no  one  would  like  to  regard  as  the  founder  of 
any  Christian  church.  His  history  is  so  well  known,  that 
I  need  not  repeat  it  here.    Francis  Davidis,  whom  he  so 

*  I  met  with  a  carious  instance  of  their  extreme  sensitiveness  to  this  distinc- 
tion soon  after  I  arriTcd  in  Hungary.  Standing  on  the  suspension-bridge  at 
Buda-Pesth,  I  asked  a  gentleman  who  was  passing,  if  the  building  I  saw  oppo- 
site was  the  Imperial  palace  (kaiserUcher  Palast).  He  turned  sharp  round, 
and  said,  "Emperor!  we  hare  no  Bmperor;  that  is  the  King^s  palace'*  (k6^ 
niglicher  Palast),  I  apologised  for  my  mistake,  and  said  I  was  an  Englishman, 
and  the  English,  he  knew,  had  always  had  strong  sympathies  with  the  Hunga- 
rian struggle  for  freedom.  He  immediately  held  out  his  hand,  and  said  with 
a  significant  smile,  '*  I  am  a  bad  German"  (Ich  bin  ein  ichUckUr DtuUcher ). 
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treacherously  betrayed  and  ruined,  was  an  eloquent  and 
learned  preacher  in  Clausenburg,  who  had  already  passed 
through  the  preliminary  stages  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvin- 
isuL  The  Unitarian  question  had  already  been  discussed  in 
Hungary  proper,  where  it  excited  great  interest.  It  was  a 
disputation  conducted  by  Blandrata  and  Davidis  at  Alba 
Julia,  the  modem  Stuhlweissenburg,  against  the  orthodox, 
which  made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
sovereign  of  Transylvania,  John  Sigismund,  that  he  embraced 
Unitarian  views,  and  was  induced  to  issue  the  proclamation 
of  general  religious  freedom  at  Torda  in  1 568.  Some  remark- 
able men  appear  to  have  agreed  with  Davidis  as  to  the  im* 
propriety  of  praying  and  offering  divine  homage  to  Christ — 
r^;arding  it  in  the  same  idolatrous  light  as  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  Among  these  were  Somerus  and 
James  Palseologus,  successively  Sectors  of  the  Gymnasium 
at  Clausenburg.  The  latter  was  a  Greek  from  Chios,  of  the 
imperial  line  at  Constantinopla*  He  was  burnt  at  Bome 
for  his  opinions  in  1585.  Blandrata  was  said  at  first  to 
have  entertained  the  same  views ;  and  he  had  united  with 
Davidis  in  inviting  Somerus  from  Germany  to  Clausenburg. 
It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  in  the  earliest  notices  we 
meet  with  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Clausenburg,  it  is 
constantly  associated  with  a  gymnasium  ;  as  if  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  its  founders  had  been  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  sound  learning,  as  indispensable  to  the  growth  of 
religious  knowledge  and  the  safety  of  religious  freedom. 
The  influence  of  the  humanists  of  those  days  is  distinctly 
perceptible  in  all  these  movements  It  is  supposed,  there- 
fore, not  without  good  grounds,  that  influences  must  have 
been  already  working  strongly  in  the  popular  mind  in  favour 
of  simple  Unitarianism,  which  the  following  circumstance 
is  said  to  have  brought  all  at  once  to  a  head.  The  people 
were  assembled  in  the  market-place,  aU  alive  to  the  exciting 
questions  which  in  that  age  kept  men's  minds  in  a  perpetual 
ferment,  when  Davidis,  suddenly  mounting  one  of  those 
curious  rounded  boulders  which  may  still  be  seen  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  addressed  the  multitude  with 
such  earnestness  and  persuasiveness  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 

*   "Ex  imperatonim  Oonstantinopolitaiioram  proi^>ia  aatoB."     SandiiUi 
Bibliotheca  Anti-trinitaiior.,  p.  58. 
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tarian  views  which  he  had  himself  embraced,  that  they 
hailed  his  sentiments  with  acclamation,  and,  raising  their 
pastor  on  their  shoulders,  rushed  with  him  into  the  adjoining 
church,  which  had  hitherto  been  Catholic,  but  of  which  the 
Unitarians  henceforth  kept  possession  till  1718.  On  what 
authority  this  story  rests,  whether  it  is  contained  in  any 
written  document  of  the  time,  or  is  simply  a  local  tradition,  I 
do  not  know.  It  was  narrated  to  me  as  a  fact^  of  which  there 
was  no  doubt,  by  some  of  the  present  Unitarian  ministers 
of  Clausenburg,  when  I  was  shewn  the  boulder  from  which 
Davidis  is  said  to  have  preached ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me 
in  any  way  incredibla  The  boulder  itself  has  passed  through 
several  migrations.  It  was  removed  from  its  original  site 
in  the  market-place,  to  the  house  of  an  Unitarian  gentleman 
outside  the  walls ;  and  thence  it  has  been  brought  to  one 
of  the  side  doors  of  the  Unitarian  church,  where  I  saw  it, 
and  where  it  is  proposed  to  have  an  inscription  graven  on  it 
recording  the  tradition  of  which  it  is  the  subject  Davidis, 
I  need  hardly  say  to  the  readers  of  this  Eeview,  differed 
from  the  Polish  Unitarians  or  Socinians  in  carrying  out  to 
its  legitimate  consequences  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  Christ,  and  denying  that  religious  worship 
could  properly  be  rendered  to  a  human  being.  For  this 
logical  consistency  he  incurred  the  malignant  hostility  and 
persecution  of  Blandrata,  in  which,  unfortunately  for  his 
own  reputation,  Faustus  Socinus,  indirectly  at  least,  joined. 
Davidis  was  suspended  from  his  ministerial  functions,  and 
died  in  confinement  A  great  reaction  followed.  Out  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  only  sixteen  or  eighteen 
stood  firm  by  the  principles  of  Davidis,  and  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  formula  introduced  by  the  influence  of  the  Polish 
brethren  through  Blandrata  and  Faustus  Socinus.*  This  is 
a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  Unitarianism,  which  one  would 
gladly,  if  possible,  erase,  but  which  serves  to  shew  that  the 
spirit  of  persecution,  when  motive  and  opportunity  occur  for 
indulging  it,  is  not  confined  to  any  form  of  doctrinal  belief.-}- 
By  the  present  generation  of  Unitarians  in  Clausenburg, 

♦  Script.  Pratr.  TransyWaii.,  p.  278. 

+  The  following  epitaph,  parporting  to  haye  been  written  by  Davidis  him- 
self, was  given  me  by  Bishop  Kriza.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  was 
not  thrown  into  the  pnblic  prison,  but  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  private 
house.    For  the  credit  of  his  persecutors,  we  are  glad  it  was  so.  The  lines  have 
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Davidis's  name  is  held  in  profound  venemtion.  They  look 
up  to  him  as  the  real  founder  of  their  church.  His  works, 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Hungarian,  which  are  becoming  rare, 
are  hunted  up  with  great  eagerness,  and  are  said  by  those 
who  have  studied  them,  to  contain  some  very  advanced 
views,  quite  in  anticipation  of  the  present  day.  For  myself, 
I  am  only  acquainted  with  his  replies  to  Blandrata,  which 
are  necessarily  limited  in  object.  He  has,  however,  in  these 
replies,  effectually  repelled  the  charge  of  Judaizing  and 

nothing  to  recomioeBd  them  heyond  being  a  carious  and  interesting  reoord  of 
the  beUef  and  feeling  of  the  time.  They  breathe^  as  the  reader  will  peroeire^ 
an  intense  Unitarianiam. 

*'  EpUaphium  Franciwi  DavidiM^  qui  propter  Religionem  Unitariam  officio 
mto  dtgradatvs  est ;  Dtvae  inter  privatoe  pariete»  reUquum  viUg  exegit ; 
idque  in  marmore  exsculpendvm  detideravit. 
''Sernvi  patrin  bit  denoa  impiger  annoe, 

Integritaeque  mea  est  ssspe  probata  Bnoi ; 
Nano  patriae  inyiinis :  si  crimen  qaeris,  id  unnm  est, 

Unom  non  trinum  me  eolnisse  Deam. 
Sic  pietas  crimen,  dam  non  imitabile  Nomen 

In  plores  timai  moltipUcare  deos ; 
Damqne  indiTidaum  ac  totnm  sine  partibos  nilis 

In  tria  partiri  religione  vetor ; 
Finitnm  immenso  misoeri  et  nnmen  in  anam 

Oonfondi  sancte  dam  pia  lingua  negat ; 
Dam  yeritas  genitam  ingenito  ex»qaare  Parenti, 

Qui  sibi  safficiens  nescit  habere  parem ; 
Gaptiyare  mesa  jossos  dictamina  mentis 

Dam  falsam  cnca  credere  nolo  fide ; 
Qaod  quondam  eyomuit  petulante  Sabellias  ore, 

Dam  pias  infandam  dogma  recaso  seqai ; 
Damqae  Infinitum,  quern  non  complectitur  nther, 

Virgineo  erubui  claudere  yentre  Deum  ; 
Hune  dum  diffiteor  yagiiase,  famemque  sitimque 

In&tntem  in  cunis  lacte  leyasse  nego ; 
Dum  nego  poesibile,  hunc  diros  tremuisse  dolores, 

Et  tandem  infami  snccubuisse  neci ; 
Dum  linguam  temerare  piam,  dum  falsa  fatendo 

Ingenuam  mentem  oonscelerare  pudet. 
Asserui  yerom,  et  mysteria  ficta  negayi ; 

Hoc  seelus,  impietas ;  hoc  mihi  causa  mall ; 
Hoc  merui  psenas.     Sera  hoc  mirabitur  ntas 

Quando  Deum  pura  religione  oolet; 
Quando  omnia  oedet  csaci  x>erBua8io  falsi ; 

Quando  superstitio  yana  relinquet  humuro ; 
Quando  Deum  yerum,  non  trinum  homousion  Orbis 

Antiqua  rursus  simplicitate  oolet. 
Da,  Deos,  at  redeat  prisci  constantia  yen 

Terrasque  antiquum  fas  pietasque  regat. 
Nunc  captiyantes  nostro  dictamina  mentis 

Errores,  sanctam  credimus  esse  fidem.** 
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Mahometanizing  bronght  against  him  by  his  accusers.  No 
one  who  reads  what  he  has  written,  can  doabt  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  his  Christian  faith,  whatever  they  may 
think  occasionally  of  the  soundness  of  his  scriptural  exe- 
gesis. He  has  argued  also  most  powerfully  and  conclusively 
against  a  duality  of  divine  persons.  Mr.  Alexander  Jakab, 
brother  of  the  Mr.  Jakab  who  visited  England  several  years 
ago,  and  whom  some  may  perhaps  recollect  as  present  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  Hope-Street  church  in 
Liverpool,  is  a  great  collector  of  rare  old  Unitarian  books, 
of  which  his  library  in  Clausenburg  possesses  a  considerable 
number.  Out  of  this  collection  he  very  kindly  presented 
me  with  an  exegetical  work  of  Davidis  on  the  Bible,  printed 
in  a  clear,  firm  type,  at  Clausenburg  in  1571,  which  he 
described  as  liber  rarissiraus,  and  which,  from  its  being 
written  in  Magyar,  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  usa 

Although  I  apprehend  most  of  the  present  Unitarians  in 
Ti'ansylvania,  at  least  the  younger  portion  of  them,  hold  the 
views  of  Davidis  respecting  the  worship  of  Christ,  yet  there 
was  at  first,  as  I  have  shewn,  and  so  there  has  continued  to 
be  down  to  the  present  century,  a  considerable  diflTerence  of 
opinion  on  the  subject, — the  majority  perhaps  till  lately  pro- 
fessing views  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Socinians 
of  Poland.  There  subsisted  for  a  long  time  a  close  connection 
and  constant  intercourse,  political  and  religious,  between 
Hungary  and  Poland.  The  mother  of  John  Sigismund,  the 
Unitarian  sovereign  of  Transylvania,  who  first  proclaimed  a 
general  religious  freedom,  was  a  Polish  princess.  After  the 
J  esiiits  had  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  driving  the  Unitarians  out  of  Poland,  many  PoUsh 
families  of  distinction  sought  refuge  in  Clausenburg,  where 
they  permanently  settled,  and  where,  till  quite  a  recent 
period,  they  had  a  church  of  their  own,  in  which  the  service 
was  conducted  in  Polish.  The  descendants  of  these  families 
have  for  the  most  part  continued  faithful  to  their  Unitarian 
principles,  but  through  marriage  and  other  inevitable  influ- 
ences have  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the  general  mass 
of  the  Magyar  population.  I  was  shewn  in  the  principal 
street  of  Clausenburg,  the  spot  where  their  church  and  school 
once  stood.  Bishop  Kriza's  wife  is  descended  from  a  female 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  well-known  Socinian  writer,  Wis- 
sowatius,  one  of  the  "  Fi-atres  Poloni.*'    It  may  be  assumed 
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that  these  Polish  exiles  would  adhere  to  the  peculiar  type  of 
Unitarianism  which  they  brought  with  them  out  of  their 
uative  country ;  and  as  they  were  persons  of  culture  and 
good  social  position,  they  would  naturally  exert  some  influ* 
ence  on  their  neighbours.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  itself  most 
probable,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  documentary  evidence 
still  extant,  that  the  phase  of  Unitarianism  prevalent  in 
Transylvania  down  into  the  present  century,  agreed  in  the 
article  of  the  worship  of  Christ,  with  proper  Socinian- 
ism ;  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  not  unlikely,  that  there 
were  always  individuals,  perhaps  even  a  congregation  here 
and  there  under  the  influence  of  particular  ministers,  who 
adhered  to  the  simpler  and  more  consistent  views  of  Davidis. 
A  manuscript  Confession  of  Faith,  translated  from  the 
Magyar  into  Latin,  given  me  by  Bishop  Kriza,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Michael  Szent  Abraham,  of  the  date  1752, 
which,  though  geneitdly  regarded  as  apocryphal,  the  Bishop 
thought  might  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  views  of  some 
leading  persons  among  the  Unitarians  at  that  period, — opens 
with  a  complaint  of  the  fluctuating  and  unsettled  state  of 
popular  opinion  respecting  the  articles  of  faith,  so  that 
many,  it  says,  are  Unitarians  only  in  name ;  and  it  proposes 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  to  set  forth  a  general  declaration 
of  belief,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  Unitarians  through 
life.*  This  Confession  requires  belief  in  Christ  as  bom  of 
a  Virgin  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.a  "ex  virtute  sive  voluntate 
Dei,''  and  as  the  author  of  all  things  in  the  new  creation 
or  regeneration — as  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
essence,  person  or  nature  of  God  the  Father,  but  still  God 
in  a  simple  sense,  and  worthy  of  adoration ;  denies,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  personality  and  the  adorableness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  being  only  the  power  or  virtue  by  which 
God  spake  in  the  prophets,  and  still  guides  the  faithful  into 
all  truth.  It  is  mainly  directed  against  the  peculiar  dogmas 
of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  denying  original  sin,  the 
real  presence,  the  worship  of  saints,  the  use  of  the  rosary, 
and  the  absolving  power  of  the  priesthood — conceding,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  communion, 

*  It  lias  the  form  of  an  episcopal  encyclic,  and  the  title  in  Latin  rans  thna : 
*'Confeflrio  fidei  Unitarioram  in  TransyWania,  qoam  Michael  Sient  Abraham, 
Snperintendens  anno  1752  suia  afiseclis  hnngarice  hiaoe  litteria  encjclicis  pro- 
poeait.*' 
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the  power  of  dissolving  marriages  and  of  granting  to  the 
parties  separated  the  permission  to  marry  again,  "  quoties- 
cunque  necessitas  tulerit"  The  persons  to  whom  this  cir- 
cular is  addressed  are  entitled,  "  Honorabiles  Domini,  dilecti 
in  Christo  Fratres,"  and  must  have  been,  I  presume,  the 
heads  of  the  churches  or  local  consistories  throughout  Tran- 
sylvania. When  we  keep  in  mind  the  present  simple  and 
compamtively  humble  condition  of  the  Transylvanian 
churches,  the  somewhat  stately  style  of  the  concluding  para- 
graph is  amusing.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Unitarians  as  a  body  belonged  then  to  a  higher  social  posi- 
tion than  now,  and  the  old  mediaeval  phraseology  was  still 
current.  "  This,  then,  is  a  true  Confession  of  our  sacred 
Unitarian  Seligion,  which  it  was  right  to  communicate  to 
your  Lordships  (vestris  Dominationilms),  Wherefore,  let 
your  Lordships  frequently  meet  together,  and  communicate 
it  to  one  another,  and  imprint  it  on  your  minds,  and  firmly 
abide  by  it" 

In  a  Confession  of  Faith  put  forth  with  the  sanction  of 
the  government  towards  the  end  of  1782  (in  consequence 
probably  of  the  recent  Toleration  Act  of  Joseph  IL),  we 
find  a  similar  article  respecting  the  worship  of  Christ 
"  In  his  most  holy  name,"  it  is  declared,  "  we  invoke  the 
Father."  "  Him,  as  our  eternal  King  and  Lord,  to  whom 
the  Father  has  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  we 
address  with  the  supplications  of  a  divine  worship  and 
adore*'  (svpplices  divino  cultu  adoramus,  et  invocamus). 
Christ  it  afiirms,  suffered  for  our  sins  on  the  cross,  and  was 
a  victim  and  a  propitiation ;  but  the  chief  stress  is  laid  on 
imitating  his  example,  and  on  obedience,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance consists  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  for 
faith  can  only  become  operative  through  love.*  The  short 
notice  at  the  end  of  this  Confession  is  interesting  and  in- 
structiva  "Such  is  the  brief  and  simple  Confession  of 
Faith  put  forth  by  our  ancestors,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
seal  it  by  various  sufferings  and  even  by  their  own  blood. 
In  which  if  any  one  should  seem  to  find  anything  wanting, 
we  refer  him  to  the  source  from  which  these  statements  are 
drawn,  we  mean  Holy  Scripture ;  for  that  we  acknowledge 

*  '*Qnoram**  (adl.  prtBoeptomm  Dei)  ^'summa  in  eo  continetur,  ut  Deo  ei 
Proximo  debitam  charitAtem  exiiibeamus;  Fides  eaim  per  charitatem  debet  esse 
operans." 
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as  our  soIg  Sule  of  Faith,  clear  and  full,  and  containing  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation — the  final  standard  and  crite- 
rion of  belief  and  hope  and  practice  The  Old  and  New 
Testament  we  embrace  with  our  whole  heart  and  profess 
with  our  lips,  and  the  Apostolic  Symbol  we  follow  with 
supreme  veneration.  Whosoever,  then,  shall  affirm  that  we 
profess  any  other  doctrine  than  this,  we  are  prepared  to 
shew  in  every  place  and  on  every  occasion,  with  God's  help, 
that  he  is  both  the  subject  and  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
niiBapprehension"  (huge  eum  falli  et  fallere).  The  same 
view  of  Christ's  relation  to  the  human  race  after  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  is  more  scientifically  developed  in  the 
very  clear  and  able  Kxposition  of  Unitarian  Belief,  published 
anonymously,  under  the  imperial  sanction,  at  Glausenburg 
iu  1787,  but  generally  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the 
learned  Michael  de  Szent  Abraham,  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished  with  profound  veneration  in  the  Transylvanian 
churchea*  In  this  work,  while  Christ's  nature  is  declared  to 

*  Its  fall  title  18 — "Summa  UniverssB  Theologiaa  ChristiaiiaB  aecundum  Uni- 
tariofl,  in  asnm  auditorum  Theologies  concinnata  et  edita."  In  a  copy  of  this 
work  presented  to  Manchester  New  College  by  Mr.  Stephen  Kot&cs,  a  Transyl- 
vanian, in  1845,  the  following  interesting  notice  is  inserted  on  a  fly-leaf,  which 
I  here  translate  from  the  autograph  of  Mr.  Eovftcs.  *'  This  work  was  the  pro- 
daction  of  Michael  Lombard  de  Szent  Abraham,  who  was  Bishop  or  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Unitarian  chnrches  in  Transylrania  from  1787  to  1758.  The 
decree  of  Joseph  II.  authorising  its  publication  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
*The  MS.  forwarded  to  the  goTemment  with  the  title,  *  Sum  ma  Univ.  Theol.,* 
&c.,  is  now  returned  to  the  Transylvanian  authorities  with  the  remark,  that  its 
impression  is  the  more  readily  granted,  as,  besides  that  this  religion  is  one  of 
those  recognised  in  Tranqrlvania,  the  tone  of  tolerant  moderation  pervading  the 
work  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  religious  writings.*  Signed,  Charles, 
CSount  P&lfy,  in  accordance  with  his  Majesty*s  commands." — No  obscure  trace  is 
discernible  in  this  language  of  the  rationalistic  tendency  of  Joseph^s  own  views. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  iSiould  be  noticed  as  indicative  of  a  different  state  of  things 
previously,  that  this  work  must  have  Iain  in  MS.  for  nearly  thirty  years  without 
obtaining  permission  to  be  printed,  and  that  when  it  did  appear,  it  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  It  is  evidence  of  the  danger  with  which  such  works  were 
put  forth,  that  they  often  make  no  mention  of  the  time  and  place  of  publication. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  exQgetical  work  against  Trinitarianism  of  Geoi^ge 
Bnjedin,  who  was  Superintendent  of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  Transylvania  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  oentuzy,  and  died  in  1597.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Transylvania,  where  it  was  prohibited  and  many  copies  publicly  burnt.  It  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  Belgium ;  but  in  both  editions  all  notice  of  date  and 
place  LB  wanting.'  In  Latin,  this  work  is  said  to  be  now  very  rare.  I  have  a 
copy,  kindly  presented  to  me  by  a  former  pupil  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Traiisylvania.  A  Hungarian  translation  of  it  is  more  commonly  met  with.  In 
like  manner,  the  Polish  brethren,  after  their  retreat  into  Holland,  disguised  the 
place  of  publication  under  a  fictitious  name.  IrenopoUs  was  their  designation 
of  Amsterdam. 
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be  properly  human,  and  his  complete  subordination  to  the 
Father  is  strongly  insisted  on,  it  is  at  the  same  time  distinctly 
affirmed,  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  a  true  God  and  to  be 
honoured  with  a  divine  worship.  It  is  then  shewn,  that  the 
word  Grod  is  used  throughout  Scripture  in  various  senses 
and  applied  with  various  gradations ;  and  the  whole  doc- 
trine is  thus  logically  summed  up:  "In  what  sense  the 
notion  of  divinity  is  applicable  to  any  being,  must  be  defined 
not  from  the  term  itself,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  is  predicated ;  for  predicates  ought  to  be  ex* 
plained  according  to  the  nature  of  their  subjects."* 

The  Transylvanian  Unitarians,  like  their  Polish  brethren, 
were  rigid  scripturalists.  Indeed,  the  Sufficiency  of  Scripture 
was  the  fundamental  principle  of  primitive  Protestantism. 
In  the  work  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  this  principle 
is  broadly  laid  down :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  not  contained 
in  Holy  Scripture,  we  are  not  obliged  under  pain  of  damna- 
tion to  assert  and  do ;  but  what  things  are  contained  therein, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  deny."  In  the  licence  to  preach  and 
administer  the  sacraments  given  to  young  ministers  on  their 
ordination  (according  to  the  form  used  to  this  day,  as  it  was 
recently  at  Torda),  the  liberty  to  teach,  explain  and  profess  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  expressly  limited 
by  the  following  condition,  which  I  transcribe  verbatim  from 
the  printed  formula  now  before  me,  signed  by  the  Bishop  and 
the  Notary  General  of  the  Consistory :  "  with  the  distinct 
understanding,  however,  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  recede 
even  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  recognized  Christian  Con- 
fession most  clearly  expressed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by 
employing  any  words  or  propositions  of  vague  and  inde- 
terminate signification  not  expressed  in  Holy  Scripture."  •(• 
This  restriction  is  itself  again  qualified  and  almost  ueutral- 

*  "  QnaliB  divinitatis  notio  cniqae  competat,  non  ex  ipso  termino  est  defi- 
niendam,  sed  ex  natara  sabjecti,  de  quo  pnedicatnr :  pnedicata  enim  secundam 
nataiam  sabjectomm  debent  explicari."  (Pan  ii.  cap.  2,  De  Peraona  Jesa 
ChriBti.)  This  is  acute,  bat  does  not  exhaust  the  difficulty ;  which  is,  whether 
the  vis  termmi  in  Deui  does  not  of  itself  exclude  the  possibility  of  being  predi- 
cated of  the  subject,  homo.  When  Deua  is  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  and 
to  any  creature,  though  the  word  is  the  same,  it  represents  an  idea  perfectly 
distinct  in  the  two  cases. 

•f*  "Ita  tamen,  ne  vel  apieem  ab  agnita  et  in  Seripturis  Sacris  darissime 
expressa  confeosione  Christiana  eidem  reoederellu  sit,  adhibendo  Tooes  Tel  pro- 
potfitiones  vagss  et  indeterminatsB  signiiicationis  in  Scriptura  Sacra  non  ex- 
pressas."    The  italics  are  mine. 
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i2ed  by  the  appeal  to  Beason  as  the  final  judge,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  ''  All  controversies  must  be  brought  to  the 
supreme  standard  of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  to  decide  on  these 
controversies  and  to  interpret  Scripture,  is  the  function  of 
Reason  as  judge."  (Prooem.  §  xlviiL)  Moreover,  a  vague 
latitude  of  interpretation  is  opened  in  the  following  article  : 
"  Neither  is  the  whole  truth  always  the  true  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture. Every  truth  is  not  everywhere  expressed ;  nor  does 
any  passage  of  Scripture  taken  at  will,  prove  every  kind  of 
trutti  The  words  of  Scripture  have  only  that  sense  which 
God,  the  supreme  Interpreter,  intended  them  to  hava"* 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  incompatible  conditions,  the  recog- 
nition of  an  authoritative  Scripture  on  one  hand,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  Season  as  final  judge  on  the  other,  has 
been  a  constant  snare  to  Protestantism ;  and  the  inconse- 
quentialities  and  forced  interpretations  to  which  it  inevitably 
leads,  are  conspicuous  not  only  in  the  general  controversy 
of  the  earlier  Unitarians  with  their  orthodox  opponents,  but 
also  not  unfrequently  in  the  narrower  ground  of  argument 
taken  by  Davidis  and  his  followers  against  the  Polish  Soci- 
nians. 

In  this  somewhat  vague  and  fluctuating  form,  only  im- 
perfectly defined  by  the  Confessions  and  Declarations  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  Unitarianism  has  prolonged  its 
existence  in  Transylvania  to  the  present  day.  It  first 
acquired  a  legal  existence  under  the  general  proclamation 
of  religious  freedom  put  forth  by  John  Sigismund,  himself 
an  Unitarian,  at  Torda  in  1568.  It  subsequently  acquired  a 
distinct  place  among  the  four  recognized  religions  of  Tran- 
sylvania^  by  the  various  capitulations,  edicts  and  rescripts 
of  successive  princes,  kings  and  emperoi'S.-f'  Though  their 
legal  stcUus  has  never  been  formally  taken  from  them,  the 
Unitarians  of  Transylvania  have  constantly  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  it.  Though  nominally  equal,  they 
have  been  depressed  and  discouraged  beyond  any  of  the 


*  "  Neque  omnis  yeritas  senrper  est  yerns  SeriptursB  sensus ;  non  omne  yerom 
nbiqae  dicitur,  nee  qaivis  Scriptune  locas  quamcimqae  yeritatem  probat :  yerba 
Scriptane  eum  tantam  habent  sensum  quern  sammns  interpres  Deus  yoluit  esse." 
(IbicL  §  xlvi.) 

t  These,  witb  accompanying  dates,  are  enumerated  on  the  margin  of  the  first 
page  of  the  '*  Confeesio,"  put  forth  with  the  sanction  of  the  goyemment  in  17S2, 
to  which  I  haye  already  aUuded. 

VOL.  VL  C 
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other  religions  of  the  country.  Always  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy,  especially  whenever  the  Jesuits  acquired 
influence  in  the  government,  they  seem  nevertheless  at  one 
time  to  have  possessed  weight,  numbers  and  social  position. 
Many  of  the  native  nobility,  some  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  country,  belonged  to  them.  The  principal  church  in 
Glausenburg — ^an  elegant  mediaeval  structure — was  theirs ; 
and  they  had  there,  besides  smaller  gymnasia  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  a  gymnasium  and  a  college  conducted 
by  men  of  eminent  learning  and  supported  by  Uberal  endow- 
ments. A  wood  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glausenburg,  which  had  once  formed  a  part  of  their 
college  property.  Their  gentry  and  nobility,  like  those  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  were  gradually  seduced  from  their 
faith  by  the  insidious  policy  of  the  Court,  which  never  con- 
ferred any  office  or  distinction  on  the  professor  of  Unitarian- 
ism.  A  few  have  been  proof  against  such  temptations,  and 
continue  to  this  day  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  forefar 
thers.  On  the  road  between  Torda  and  Glausenburg,  we 
passed  a  spacious  chateau  belonging  to  the  Gountess  Banffy, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Bethlen,  and  who  is  descended  from 
the  brother  of  Bethlen  Gabor,  an  ancient  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania and  one  of  the  strongest  upholders  of  Protestant  free- 
dom. This  lady  still  adheres  zealously  to  her  hereditary  Uni- 
tarianism ;  but  of  her  three  daughters,  who  married  Gatholic 
noblemen,  only  one  remains  an  Unitarian.  The  heaviest  loss 
of  the  Unitarians  occurred  early  in  the  last  century.  It  had 
become  the  mistaken  and  mischievous  policy  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  to  introduce  a  complete  system  of  centraliza- 
tion throughout  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  in  particular 
to  make  Hungary  at  once  German  and  Gatholia  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  this  design  was  naturally  found  in  the 
Unitarians,  whose  principles,  from  their  marked  and  peculiar 
character  and  their  inherent  spirit  of  freedom,  were  invin- 
cibly opposed  to  amalgamation  with  any  orthodox  faith. 
They  had  to  be  dealt  with,  therefore,  in  a  very  summary 
manner.  Their  church  in  Glausenburg  was  taken  from  them 
by  military  violence  and  given  back  to  the  Gatholics.  Their 
college  and  gymnasium  were  broken  up  by  the  sequestration 
of  the  endowments  on  which  they  had  hitherto  mainly  de- 
pended for  their  support  A  similar  wrong  wag  perpetrated 
at  Torda.     How  they  maintained  their  intellectual  and  spi- 
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ritual  life  under  such  heavy  reverses,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  government  and  bigoted  priesthood,  I  do  not  know. 
That  it  was  not  extinguished  is  evident  from  the  present  state 
of  the  Unitarian  body  in  Transylvania ;  and  that  the  theo- 
logical training  of  their  ministers  was  not  unprovided  for,  we 
have  clear  proof  in  the  learned  manual  of  Szent  Abraham, 
which  was  drawn  up  specially  for  that  purpose,  and  must 
have  been  composed  in  the  midst  of  these  discouragements. 

The  hard  treatment  of  the  Unitarians  stimulated  the 
efforts  of  friends  on  their  behal£  In  the  chamber  of  the 
Consistory  at  Clausenburg,  is  a  coat  of  arms  with  the  name 
and  titles  of  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  Unitarians.  T\m  was  Ladislaus  Suki  de  Suk. 
He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the 
country,  which  possessed  by  right  of  first  occupation  (jure 
prtTMB  occupaiioniSy  something  like  a  Norman  descent  with 
us)  a  large  tract  of  territory  between  the  rivers  Szamos  and 
Maros.  His  ancestors  had  rendered  eminent  services  to 
iheir  country  as  statesmen  and  warriors.  He  was  the  last 
male  representative  of  his  family.  He  was  bom  at  Suk  in 
1741,  and  completed  his  studies  in  the  Unitarian  College 
at  Clausenburg  in  1760.  He  led  a  very  retired  life  on  his 
property  at  Suk,  and  never  accepted  any  office  from  govern- 
ment, but  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate, 
and  became  the  first  agriculturist  in  his  county.  He  never 
married,  in  order,  as  he  has  stated  in  his  will,  that  he 
might  leave  the  bulk  of  his  property,  all  that  he  possibly 
could,  to  the  persecuted  Unitarians,  to  whose  principles  he 
was  zealously  attached,  and  in  whose  wrongs  he  deeply 
sympathized.  He  died  in  March  1792,  and  left  more  than 
79,000  florins,  nearly  <£^8000  sterling  (which  at  that  time 
and  in  that  country  was  a  considerable  sum),  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  and  College  at  Clausenburg.  Out  of  this 
sum  the  present  buildings  have  been  erected.  He  had 
two  sisters,  whose  descendants  are  still  Unitarians,  and 
maintain  a  few  of  the  yet  remaining  links  which  connect 
their  body  with  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Two 
representatives  of  this  noble  family  were  present  at  the 
recent  celebration  at  Torda  The  great  majority  of  the  pre- 
sent Unitarian  churches  in  Transylvania  were  built,  I  have 
been  informed,  since  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Some  years  ago  another  attempt  was  made  to  crush  the 
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Unitarian  interest,  which  like  the  former  proved  unsuccess* 
f  uL  On  the  insidious  pretext  of  sustaining  the  respectability 
of  the  boly,  the  Austrian  government  refused  its  sanction 
to  the  existence  of  any  school  or  college,  which  (iould  not 
produce  evidence  of  the  possession  of  what  they  considered 
adequate  funds  to  support  it  in  eflBciency — well  knowing 
that  the  actual  resources  of  the  Unitarians  could  not  meet 
the  demand,  and  hoping  by  this  stroke  of  policy  to  close  up 
for  ever  the  fountain  of  their  spiritual  life.  The  consequence 
was  an  earnest  appeal  from  the  Transylvanian  Unitarians 
to  their  co-religionists  in. England  and  America  for  help, 
with  a  prompt  and  liberal  response  from  both  those  coun- 
tries, which  not  only  relieved  the  Transylvanians  from  their 
immediate  difficulty,  but  has  had  the  effect,  I  believe,  of 
placing  their  whole  scholastic  system  on  a  firmer  and  more 
solid  basis  ever  since.  This,  too,  was  the  commencement 
of  a  closer  intercourse  between  the  Unitarians  of  Transyl- 
vania and  England,  which  I  trust  will  from  this  time  forth 
ever  become  more  cordial  and  fruitful  It  has  led,  among 
other  results,  to  the  sending  of  young  men  from  Transylvania 
to  complete  their  studies  in  Manchester  New  College,  some 
of  whom  are  now  filling  positions  of  importance  in  their 
native  country.  The  old  policy  of  the  Austrian  government 
(which  has  of  late  happily  changed)  was  one  of  insult  and 
annoyance.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  title  of  Bishop, 
which  is  given  to  the  head  of  all  the  recognized  religions  in 
Transylvania,  was  kept  in  abeyance  among  the  Unitarians.* 
The  prohibition,  whatever  it  was,  has  now  been  withdrawn ; 
and  the  restoration  of  his  ancient  title  to  their  ecclesiastical 
head  was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  as  an  indication  of 
recovered  position  and  equal  status  with  the  other  recog- 
nized religions.  As  a  further  expression  of  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  present  government,  Bishop  Kriza  has  recently 
been  made  a  Oeheimrath  (privy  councillor),  which,  though 
merely  a  titular  distinction,  unconnected  with  any  function 
or  emolument,  has  a  value  for  the  same  reason  that  gave 
weight  to  the  resumption  of  the  title  of  Bishop. 

Though  nominally  on  the  same  legal  footing  with  the  Cal- 

*  In  the  Protestant  churches  it  is  equivalent  to  Superintendent,  and,  as 
Bishop  Kriza  expUined  it  to  me,  means  simply  primus  inter  parea;  that  is,  the 
Bishop  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  presbyters,  or  ministers  of  the  indivi- 
dual churches  or  congregations. 
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vinists  and  the  Lutherans,  the  Unitarians  have  been  less 
favourably  treated.  The  Galvinists,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  endowments  and 
are  comparatively  rich.  The  Bishop  of  the  Lutherans,  who 
embrace  all  the  Saxon  districts,  and  as  being  a  German  ele^ 
ment  have  been  fostered  by  the  Austrian  government,  enjoys 
a  handsome  allowance  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  an  episcopal  residence  at  Hermanstadt,  furnished 
by  the  State.  All  this,  however,  has  not  worked  pure  evil  to 
the  Unitarians.  It  has  thrown  them  on  their  own  resources, 
and  stimulated  them  to  efforts  which  have  quickened  their 
inward  Ufa  Though  they  are  the  least  numerous  and 
wealthy  of  the  four  Transylvanian  churches,  I  was  assured 
by  an  impartial  witness,  that  they  are  the  most  liberal  and 
active  in  support  of  their  own  institutions ;  and  that  their 
clergy  stand  high,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  denomi- 
nations, for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  the  simplicity  of  their 
manners,  and  their  fidelity  to  their  ministerial  duties.  As 
there  is  as  yet  no  State  provision  for  popular  education  in 
Hungary,  the  maintenance  of  its  schools  and  colleges  de- 
volves upon  each  religious  denomination ;  and  where  there 
are  no  local  endowments  (which  at  present  are  few  and 
small),  these  have  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contri-* 
butions  of  their  members.  This  self-imposed  tax  for  edu^ 
cation  falls  heavily  on  some  of  the  poorer  class.  To  replace 
the  heavy  losses  incurred  a  century  ago  by  the  Unitarians, 
benefactions  are  continually  dropping  in  from  wealthy  and 
zealous  individuals.  I  heard  of  several  already  left,  and 
some  more  that  were  expected ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I 
conclude;  that  the  legal  status  and  the  social  and  financial 
condition  of  the  Transylvanian  Unitarians  stands  on  a  firmer 
basis  and  is  moie  gen^y  prosperous  now  than  it  has  been 
for  the  last  hundred  years  at  least.  In  visiting  the  different 
institutions  of  the  Unitarians  at  Clausenbuig,  one  discerns 
the  not  obscure  traces  of  a  system  conceived  on  a  grander 
scale  in  more  auspicious  times,  when  the  wealth  and  nobi- 
lity of  the  country  were  on  their  side,  and  there  was  the 
possibility  of  their  religion  becoming  under  native  princes 
predominant  in  the  land.  The  College  at  Clausenbuig 
still  retains  something  of  the  ground-work  of  an  University 
with  its  four  facultiea  Of  these,  that  of  Theology  is  now 
the  principal ;  though  Arts  and  Philosophy  arc  cultivated ; 
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and  I  believe  there  is  still  a  school  of  Law  connected  with 
it.  That  of  Medicine  has  been  separated  and  removed  else- 
where. Among  other  public  benefits  projected  by  the  pre- 
sent liberal  government,  one  is  the  foundation  of  a  proper 
University  at  Clausenburg.  This  will  of  course  absorb  all 
the  secular  faculties,  and  leave  Theology  to  the  care  of  the 
several  denominations.  In  that  case  the  Unitarian  College 
will  become,  what  Manchester  New  College  now  is,  simply 
a  school  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  providing  for  the  pre- 
liminary discipline  of  its  alumni  through  its  connection 
with  a  larger  and  more  general  institution. 

Unitarianism  in  Transylvania^  notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  doctrine  and  ritual,  has  preserved  to  this  day 
some  features  of  the  old  episcopal  disciplina  The  churches 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop  are  distributed  into 
eight  circles  (Kreise),  over  each  of  which  presides  an  Arch- 
deacon, who  carries  out  within  his  particular  district  the  more 
general  supervision  of  the  Bishop.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  Unitarians  appear  to  have  had 
gymnasia  in  every  principal  town  in  the  country.  Most  of 
these  have  disappeared  amidst  the  persecutions  and  devas- 
tations to  which  the  Magyar  race,  and  the  Unitarians  more 
especially,  were  long  exposed  from  the  Turks  and  the  Ger- 
mans. Three  only  now  remain,  the  principal  one  at  Clausen- 
burg ;  and  two  others,  that  at  Torda,  which  last  year  had  164» 
scholars,  and  that  at  Keresztur  in  the  Sekler-land,  which 
had  173.  In  these  gymnasia  the  pupils  board  and  lodge  in 
the  school-housa  The  college  and  gymnasium  at  Clausen- 
burg were  built  between  the  years  1793  and  1806,  from  the 
benefaction  of  Ladislaus  Suki  already  mentioned.  In  the 
two  institutions  there  are  nine  professors  and  ten  teachers ; 
four  elementary  and  eight  gymnasial  classes ;  besides  a  three 
years'  theological  course.  The  salaries  are  very  small,  even 
allowing  for  the  greater  cheapness  of  living.  Each  professor 
has  420  florins  per  annum ;  the  teachers  only  70  florins 
each,  but  then  they  are  boarded  in  the  college,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  take  private  pupils.  When  youths  have  gone 
through  their  course  at  Torda  and  Keresztur,  they  pass  on 
to  the  higher  classes  at  Clausenbui^g.  The  teachers  are  for 
the  most  part  supplied  from  theological  students  who  have 
finished  their  course.  At  Clausenburg  during  the  last  year 
there  were  298  scholars,  exclusive  of  36  divinity  students. 
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At  present  throughout  Tranaylvaoia  there  are  1 06  Unitaiiaa 
congregations,  with  as  many  ministers  and  schoolmasters ; 
for  to  each  church  a  school  is  always  attached ;  and  there 
are  sometimes  smaller  congregations  in  connection  with  the 
larger  ones.  The  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  educated 
in  these  congr^ational  schools  amounted,  according  to  the 
school  report  of  last  year,  to  5032  * — ^It  was  under  these 
more  favourable  circumstances  and  brighter  hopes,  that  I 
was  invited  by  the  Unitarians  of  Transylvania  to  attend  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  foundation  of  their  Church  under  a 
general  proclamation  of  religious  freedom  at  Torda  in  1568. 
The  interest  and  significance  of  the  occasion  will  perhaps 
be  the  better  understood  and  appreciated  from  the  foregoing 
rapid  survey  of  Unitarian  history  in  Transylvania. 

Accompanied  by  my  daughter,  I  arrived  in  the  last  week 
of  August  at  Grosswardein,  a  considerable  and  apparently 
flourishing  town  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Hungary,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  space  enclosed 
withx^The  Caithiana  So  far  we  had  been'^conveyed  by 
steam  over  land  and  water ;  but  at  Grosswardein  the  rail- 
way abandoned  us ;  and  I  engaged  a  comfortable  carriage 
with  a  pair  of  horses  to  take  us  a  two  day's  journey  to 
Clauseuburg.  Hero  first  we  distinctly  roalized  to  ourselves 
how  far  we  wero  from  home,  and  that  we  wero  completely 
among  strangera  Our  driver  could  only  speak  Hungarian^ 
of  which  we  understood  not  a  word ;  our  route  lay  through 
a  district  inhabited  by  Wallachs ;  and  it  was  only  when 
we  came  across  a.  person  hero  and  there  of  better  education, 
who  could  speak  German,  that  we  wero  able  to  ask  a  ques*^ 
tion  or  obtain  any  information.  But  the  roads  wero  excel-' 
lent,  macadamized  as  in  England ;  the  country  beautiful ; 
and  if  at  the  inns  we  roughed  it  a  little  now  and  then, 
especially  in  the  arrangements  for  sleeping,  yet  the  interost 
and  novelty  of  the  journey  abundantly  compensated  for 
small  inconveniences.  We  were  glad,  however,  to  re-enter 
civilized  life,  and  look  once  Jnore  on  the  faces  of  friends, 
and  hear  again  an  intelligible  speech,  on  reaching  Clausen- 
burg.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  with  Clausenburg.  It 
is  a  clean,  bright,  cheerful-looking  town,  with  well-paved 

*  I  am  indebted  for  these  statistical  details  to  the  accurate  information  of  ray 
friend  Mr.  Benczedi,  formerly  a  »tudent  in  Manchester  New  College,  and  now 
Director  of  the  Gyma:ukiam  and  Professor  of  Natural  Phiiosophj  atClauscnbuig. 
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streets,  good  shops,  caf^s  and  handsome  houses,  and  a  con^ 
siderable  portion  of  its  old  walls  and  gateways  still  remain- 
ing to  invest  it  with  a  lingering  air  of  former  grandeur. 
In  the  winter,  when  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Transylvanian 
gentry  and  nobility,  with  its  casino  and  its  theatre  and  a 
lively  interchange  of  private  gaieties  and  hospitalities,  it 
must  have  all  the  attractions  of  a  small  capital  Shortly 
after  our  arrival,  we  were  waited  on  by  a  former  pupil  and 
a  gentleman  whom  I  had  previously  known  in  England 
They  had  been  expecting  us  at  another  hotel,  where  they 
had  kindly  prepared  everything  for  our  reception.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  the  Bishop,  Kriza, — ^a  man  of  beaming 
countenance  and  the  most  engaging  manners  and  address, 
simple  and  unassuming  as  a  child,  but  with  that  quiet 
unconscious  dignity  of  gait  and  bearing  which  often  accom- 
panies genuine  simplicity  of  character.  He  spent  the  eve- 
ning with  us,  and  we  had  much  free  talk  on  subjects  of 
common  interest.  Our  medium  of  intercourse  was  German. 
He  gave  us  a  cordial  invitation  to  dine  with  him  the  next 
day  at  one  o'clock ;  in  the  afternoon  we  were  to  proceed  to 
the  country-house  of  our  friend  Mr.  Paget,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Clausenburg,  and  five  beyond  Torda. 

The  next  morning,  accompanied  by  a  former  pupil  and  a 
friend,  we  visited  the  Church  of  the  Unitarians  and  its  asso- 
ciated institutions.  The  former  is  a  plain  and  spacious 
building,  with  a  lofty  gallery  at  one  end  for  the  organ  and 
choir,  but  wholly  devoid  of  any  pretension  to  architectural 
beauty.  It  was  built  in  the  years  of  depression  and  persecu- 
tion, to  replace  the  more  splendid  edifice  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  Catholics.  It  bears  on  its  front  the 
simple  inscription,  "  In  honorem  solius  Dei."  The  Gj'mna- 
sium  and  College  adjoin  the  Church,  with  an  inscription  over 
the  gate,  "  Musis  et  Virtutibus  renovatum."  The  Library 
forms  a  part  of  the  same  cluster  of  buildings.  When  I  saw 
it,  it  was  in  a  considerable  state  of  confusion,  being  in  pro- 
cess of  removal  to  a  larger  and  more  convenient  abode. 
I'^nder  the  circumstances  I  could  not  very  minutely  examine 
it.  It  contains,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  curious  old  Unitarian 
theology;  though  the  rare  books  in  this  department  are 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors.  It  needs,  I  should 
say,  an  ampler  supply  of  modern  critical  works.  The  pupils 
of  the  Gymnasium  and  College,  with  their  teachers,  reside 
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for  the  most  part  in  the  academical  buildings.  We  saw 
some  of  their  apartments,  which  are  plain  and  scantily 
furnished,  but  well  lighted  and  airy.  Attached  to  the 
Church  is  a  school  for  girls,  which  was  unoccupied  when 
we  visited  it,  but  seemed  well  provided  with  the  materials 
for  effective  teaching  and  was  remarkably  neat  and  clean. 
At  the  end  of  a  kind  of  corridor  is  a  door  which  opens  into 
the  chamber  where  the  Consistory  hold  their  sittings.  It 
is  a  plain  room,  chiefly  occupied  by  a  long  table  of  green 
cloth,  with  chairs  down  the  sides  for  the  members,  and  one 
at  the  head  for  the  Bishop.  It  is  hung  round  with  portraits 
and  other  memorials  of  former  bishops  and  benefactors,  and 
of  a  few  strangers,  including  the  late  Mr.  Tagart,  who  havfe 
visited  Clausenburg.  Among  the  valuables  preserved  in 
the  Consistory  is  a  curious  MS.  written  mostly  in  Latin, 
but  with  Magyar  documents  interspersed,  containing  a  his- 
tory of  Transylvanian  Unitarianism  from  its  commencement 
It  was  commenced  by  an  Unitarian  minister  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  was  completed  in  its  present  form 
by  another,  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Uzoni,  recently  a 
student  in  Manchester  New  College.  As  far  as  I  recollect, 
it  is  a  very  bulky  quarto,  closely  written,  but  in  a  clear 
hand.  I  was  informed  by  Bishop  Kriza  that  a  transcript 
is  now  being  made  of  this  MS.,  with  a  translation  of  its 
Magyar  contents,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  copy 
when  finished  to  England. 

The  bishop's  house  is  close  to  the  CoUega  It  is  simple, 
but  airy  and  pleasant  Indeed,  the  bishop,  the  pastor  of 
the  Church,  and  the  professors  and  teachers  of  the  Col- 
lege and  GjTnnasium,  all  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  each  other ;  so  that  the  Hungarische  Strdsse,  a  broad 
and  handsome  street  running  down  to  one  of  the  old  gate- 
ways, forms  a  kind  of  academic  locality.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ferenz,  professor  of 
theology  in  the  College  and  head  pastor  of  the  Church, 
who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  Clausenburg  outside  his 
own  denomination  as  a  preacher.  He  introduced  us  to 
his  wife,  a  simple,  kind-looking,  unafifected  person,  who 
entertained  us  with  fruit  and  some  of  the  splendid  grapes 
from  their  own  vineyard,  for  which  this  neighbourhood 
is  celebrated.  One  of  his  children,  a  fine  vigorous  lad 
of  about  ten,  recited  to  us  a  piece  of  Magyar  poetry.    We 
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then  adjourned  to  the  bishop's  close  by,  for  dinner.  It 
was  marked,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  overflowing  hos- 
pitality which  is  everywhere  characteristic  of  Hungary,  but 
it  was  further  distinguished  in  its  whole  arrangement  by  a 
simple  elegance  and  good  taste,  which  betrayed  the  iDflu- 
ence  of  a  presiding  refinement  like  that  of  Madame  Kriza, 
a  very  ladylike  and  agreeable  person,  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  The  wine,  of  which  Au^bruch,  a  sort  of  Tokay, 
formed  a  part,  was  served  with  a  kind  of  aerated  water, 
which  is  usually  drunk  with  it,  and  forms,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  a  very  refreshing  beveraga  The  party  consisted 
of  the  professors  of  the  CoUega  Our  common  medium  of 
intercourse  was  German ;  and  this,  though  not  the  native 
language  of  any  one  present,  was  still  possessed  sufficiently 
by  all  to  keep  up  a  pleasant  and  unbroken  flow  of  conversa* 
tion.  The  Bishop,  who  is  a  man  of  wide  general  culture 
and  of  considerable  literary  reputation,  is  a  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  at  Pesth.  We  did  not  sit  long  after 
dinner,  but  soon  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  country,  there  was  a  mutual  bowing  and 
curtseying  on  all  sides,  to  mark  the  close  of  the  feast 

About  three  we  set  off  in  an  open  carriage  for  Gy^res,  the 
country-seat  of  Mr.  Paget,  well  known  to  the  public  by  his 
excellent  work  on  Himgary  and  Transylvania — accompanied 
by  the  Bishop's  son,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to 
some  government  office  in  Pesth.  We  drove  through  the 
straggling  gypsy  suburb  of  Clausenburg,  and  ascended  the 
long  hill  which  commands  from  its  brow  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  town  and  its  adjacent  sceneiy — ^the  broad  vale  in 
which  it  stands  with  the  encircling  hills,  and  in  the  far 
distance  north  and  east  the  dim  ridge  of  the  Carpathians. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  on  our  way  to  Gy^res 
was  bold  and  varied,  but  somewhat  bare,  with  a  character 
which  I  think  the  French  word  dpre  would  well  describe, 
anything  but  commonplace,  not  wholly  unlike  the  some- 
what brusque  and  independent  bearing  of  its  inhabitants, — 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  luxurismt  meadows,  the  tall 
hedge-rows,  the  slow-winding  streams  and  soft-swelling 
turf-clad  hills — the  blooming  and  garden-like  appearance 
of  southern  England.  We  reached  our  place  of  destination 
when  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Paget 
at  the  door  with  that  frank  and  cordial  coxirtesy,  which  set 
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US  at  once  at  our  ease  and  made  us  feel  at  homa  He  intro- 
duced us  to  his  wife,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  the  country,  bom  Baroness  Wesselenyi,  a  name 
of  distinguished  mark  in  the  annals  of  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania. Madame  Paget  speaks  English  readily,  is  well 
versed  in  the  literature  of  modem  Europe,  and  is  herself  an 
authoress.  She  proved  to  us  the  best  of  friends  and  a  most 
sedulously  attentive  hostess.  I  cannot  indeed  too  strongly 
express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  considerate  kindness  and 
generous  hospitality  of  these  excellent  people.  Without 
them,  under  a  climate  so  peculiar  and  amidst  manners  so 
different  from  our  own,  our  yisit  to  Transylvania  might 
have  been  far  less  agreeable  and  satisfactory  than  it  was. 
We  had  moreover,  beside  the  enjoyment  of  English  com- 
forts and  the  facility  of  intercourse  in  our  own  tongue,  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments and  mode  of  living  in  a  Hungarian  gentleman's 
country-house.  For  Mr.  Paget,  through  long  residence,  his 
warm  sympathy  with  the  Hungarian  straggle  for  freedom, 
in  which  he  was  himself  a  sufferer,  and  the  connections 
of  his  marriage — is  now  completely  identified  with  the 
native  aristocracy,  shares  in  their  feelings  and  is  interested 
in  their  objects.  He  belongs  emphatically  to  the  constitu- 
tional, as  opposed  to  the  extreme  democratic  party.  Deak 
is  with  him  the  fitting  representative  and  expression  of  trae 
Hungarian  policy.  Yet  with  all  this,  Mr.  Paget  retains  the 
warmest  love  and  reverence  for  England,  and  continues 
firmly  attached  to  his  early  principles  and  convictions.  It 
was  delightful  to  hear  him  talk  in  that  remote  land  of  old 
York  days,  and  call  up  with  affectionate  interest  the  names 
of  former  tutors  and  fellow-students.  We  rested  for  a  day 
quietly  at  Gy^res  before  the  festivities  commenced  at  Torda. 
In  the  interval  Mr.  Paget  drove  us  over  to  his  farm  and 
vineyard  at  some  distance  from  his  house.  He  is  exerting, 
I  was  informed,  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole 
system  of  rural  economy — introducing  an  improved  breed 
of  cattle,  and  paying  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine,  which  he  looks  to  as  a  great  source  of  future 
wealth  to  Hungary.  He  has  imported  the  finest  vines  from 
France  and  Germany,  and  planted  them  in  various  parts  of 
his  estate,  carefully  labelled  as  to  origin  and  date,  and 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  Winzer 
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fix)m  Switzerland, — with  a  viewto  notice  the  eflfect  of  climate, 
soil  and  culture  on  the  produce.  In  conjunction  with  some 
native  gentlemen,  he  has  fonned  an  association  for  the 
improvement  of  vine-cullure,  and  laid  out  a  model  vineyard 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clausenburg.  The  wine  from  hia 
own  estate  which  we  drank  at  his  table,  had  a  singularly 
pure  flavour,  as  if  not  medicated  with  brandy  and  other 
ingredients  by  which  wines  are  cooked  for  our  market 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  29th  of  August,  there 
was  to  be  a  public  entrance  of  the  Bishop  into  Torda,  with 
a  procession.  We  intended  to  be  present  and  join  in  the 
reception ;  but  from  being  misinformed  as  to  the  time,  we 
arrived  at  Torda  when  it  was  all  over.  The  afternoon 
unfortunately  was  wet ;  but  the  little  town  was  all  astir, 
gay  with  flags  and  planted  fir-trees  in  the  direction  of  the 
church,  and  parties  were  pouring  into  it  from  all  sides  in 
their  curious  old-fashioned  wagen,  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses,  to  be  ready  for  the  festivities  of  the  ensuing  day. 
Every  house,  I  was  told,  was  full.  It  was  an  exuberant 
overflow  of  universal  hospitality.  Mr.  Paget  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  room  for  us,  in  case  of  need,  at  the  Post-ofiBice. 

The  next  day  we  left  early.  On  reaching  Torda,  my 
daughter  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  Bishop^s  lady ; 
and  I  proceeded  with  Mr.  Paget  to  the  Consistory,  of  which 
he  is  a  lay  member.  In  the  midst  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco- 
smoke  (for  the  Hungarian  smokes  on  all  occasions,  festal 
and  solemn,  except  in  church  itself),  I  was  introduced  to 
the  meeting,  and  informed  that  I  had  been  just  elected  an 
honorary  member — a  mark  of  respect  which  on  former  occa- 
sions had  been  conferred  on  my  countrymen,  Mr.  Tagart 
and  Mr.  SteinthaL*  As  it  was  now  time  to  proceed  to 
church,  the  further  business  of  the  Consistory,  with  the 
delivery  of  the  Addresses  which  I  had  brought  from  En- 
gland, was  adjourned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  church  there  was  an  immense  crowd,  with 
all  that  puslxing  and  struggling  to  gain  admission  which 

*  The  wte  was  aooompanied  by  a  diploma  in  Latin,  sealed  witli  the  common 
seal  of  the  Consistory,  and  signed  by  Alexias  Nagy  de  E&l,  "  Supremus  Curator 
et  SiBcalaris  PrsBses,"  Johannes  Eriza,  **Epi80opus  Unitarionim  in  Hungaria,** 
and  Moees  Pap,  '*  Qeneralis  Notarins."  It  is  written  in  the  usual  style  of  such 
documents,  but  conoludes  ¥rith  a  veiy  kind  wish  for  my  safe  return  to  my 
native  shores. 
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one  sometimes  sees  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre  on  some  night 
of  unusual  attractioa  By  the  strenuous  interference  of 
persons  in  office,  a  way  was  at  leng|;h  cleared  for  the  Bishop 
and  the  visitor  from  England  and  Mr.  Paget  The  Bishop 
advanced  to  his  place  near  the  pulpit,  and  Mr.  Paget  and 
myself  were  accommodated  with  an  excellent  seat  in  front 
of  it,  where  we  could  see  everything  in  the  church,  and 
where  I  could  hear  every  word  uttered  by  the  preacher, 
unfortunately  without  knowing  what  it  was  all  about, 
except  when  Mr.  Paget  briefly  indicated  to  me  its  purport 
Beside  me  sate  on  one  side,  as  I  think  I  was  told,  a  Catho- 
lic clei^gyman.  The  ladies  occupied  another  part  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  front  row,  seated  by  Madame  Kriza,  I 
discovered  my  daughter.  The  church  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  containing  a  pretty  full  representation  of  the  collective 
Unitarianism  of  Transylvania 

The  service  commenced  with  a  hymn  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Bishop  Kriza,  and  sung  to  the  Hungarian 
national  air.  After  a  prayer,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ferenz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  College  and  the  chief  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Clausenburg,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  deli- 
vered in  a  most  animated  manner,  without  notes,  a  discourse 
of  more  than  an  hour^s  length,  which  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention  and  evidently  produced  a  great  imprea- 
sion.  The  preacher's  appearance  was  very  striking.  The 
close-fitting,  braided  Hungarian  coat,  which  clergy  and  laity 
wear  alike,  and  the  black  cloak  with  velvet  collar  thrown 
loosely  over  it  across  the  shoulders,  had  a  very  picturesque 
effect  I  heard  high  commendation  on  all  sides,  from  Ca- 
tholics and  Calvinists  as  well  as  from  Unitarians,  of  the 
large-hearted,  generous  and  catholic  spirit  of  this  discourse 
The  Lord-lieutenant  of  a  county,  himself  belonging  to  the 
Seformed  or  Calvinistic  communion,  expressed  in  my  hear^ 
ing  his  hope  that  it  might  be  translated  into  French  and 
German.  The  deep  regret  I  felt  at  being  wholly  unable  to 
follow  it,  has  been  in  part  removed  by  a  translation  of  it 
into  English  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gabriel  Uzoni,  which  he  has 
had  the  goodness  to  forward  to  me.  This  enables  me  to 
place  before  the  reader  such  an  outline  in  a  very  brief 
form  of  its  contents,  as  may  convey  some  idea  of  its  spirit 
and  general  tendency.  Its  subject  was,  Liberty  of  Faith 
and  Conscience.    Among  the  congratulations  with  which 
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he  opened  his  address,  on  the  happy  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  then  assembled,  one  was,  that  they  had 
among  them  a  representative  of  the  Unitarian  sons  and 
daughters  of  England,  "that  mighty  nation,  first  in  rank 
among  the  free  nations  of  Europe ;"  and  then  turning  to 
me,  he  gave  me  in  the  name  of  every  Hungarian  Unitarian 
the  welcome  of  a  brother :  "  Take,"  he  said,  "  our  brotherly 
hand,  free  son  of  a  free  nation.  Let  this  day  be  kept  in 
faithful  remembrance  by  every  Hungarian  Unitarian.  Let 
it  be  to  them  a  festival  of  festivals."  A  large  part  of  the 
discourse  was  taken  up  with  historical  details,  interesting 
and  instructive  from  their  novelty,  no  doubt,  to  many  of 
the  audience,  the  most  important  of  which  I  have  already 
.briefly  indicated.  Under  three  heads,  he  handled  with  a 
broad  and  vigorous  grasp  the  past  history,  the  present  state 
and  the  probable  future  triumph  of  liberty  of  faith  and 
conscience.  In  treating  of  the  first  of  these  heads,  he  argued 
that  the  Reformation,  though  a  great  benefit  to  mankind, 
was  still  only  a  step  in  advance,  and  left  a  great  work  to 
be  accomplished ;  and  he  then  shewed,  by  reference  to  the 
melancholy  history  of  Davidis,  how  imperfectly  Faustus 
Socinus  himself  understood  those  inalienable  rights  of  the 
conscience,  in  virtue  of  which  alone  he  could  claim  any 
toleration  for  his  own  views. — Under  the  second  head,  he 
explained  how  the  political  movements  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, following  the  great  first  revolution  in  France,  had 
contributed  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  mutual  religious  tolera- 
tion. "  Far  be  it  from  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  limit  freedom 
of  faith  and  conscience  to  Unitariauism  exclusively.  I  only 
wished  to  shew,  by  the  example  of  Unitariauism,  that  reli- 
gious liberty  is  really  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was ; 
that  it  has  now  struck  so  deep  a  root  in  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions, that  no  power  on  earth  can  any  more  eradicate  it ; 
and  that  he  who  at  the  present  day  should  attempt  to  em- 
ploy a  difference  of  religious  belief  as  a  weapon  against  his 
fellow-men,  would  deservedly  draw  down  on  himself  the 
condemnation  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  last  spark  of  intolerance  should  be  put  out ;  that  men 
should  be  united  to  each  other  by  the  Christian  feeling  of 
brotherly  love :  it  is  high  time  that  we  no  longer  despised 
and  persecuted  each  other,  because  one  worships  God  stand- 
ing, and  another  on  his  knees,  because  one  lias  a  cross  on 
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his  church)  and  another  a  weathercock :  it  is  high  time  that 
we  should  no  longer  force  our  faith  and  opinions  on  others, 
but  allow  every  one  to  form  his  own  with  that  freedom  where- 
with Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  that  we  should  no  longer 
venture  to  reduce  any  one  under  the  yoke  of  bondage." 
Under  his  third  and  last  head,  the  prcacher  dwelt  on  the 
universal  diffusion  of  education,  as  one  of  the  marked  ten- 
dencies of  the  present  day,  and  on  the  effect  that  it  would 
probably  exert  on  the  future  condition  of  religious  opinion. 
He  believed  that  in  the  free  exercise  of  thought  which  uni- 
versal education  would  encourage  and  facilitate,  there  would 
be  a  steady  approach  to  essential  unity  of  faithu  Tt  was  the 
imposition  of  creeds  that  produced  hostile  difierences  in 
religioa  What  was  the  language  of  all  educated  men? 
"  Whatever  we  may  say,  we  all  of  us  worship  one  only  God." 
Whoever  tries  to  devise  a  creed  acceptable  to  all,  is  fighting 
against  nature,  which  has  not  made  two  leaves  alika  Give 
free  development  to  the  human  mind,  and  await  the  result 
without  fear.  The  final  triumph  of  the  liberty  of  faith  and 
conscience  will  be  effected  by  education.  "  If  I  am  asked,'* 
he  continued,  "  what  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  own 
form  of  Christianity,  the  answer  will  depend  on  our  defini- 
tion of  the  essence  of  Unitarianism.  If  we  adhere  obsti- 
nately to  the  articles  of  faith  laid  down  by  our  forefathers 
centuries  ago,  regarding  them  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfec- 
tion, which  must  not  be  touched,  and  from  which  we  must 
shut  out  the  freshening  air  of  science  and  free  inquiry,  then, 
no  doubt,  Unitarianism,  like  every  other  religion  which 
thinks  itself  complete  and  finished,  will  have  to  take  its 
place  among  a  collection  of  antiquities ;  for  the  essence  of 
the  biblical  truths  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  forms 
which  they  have  successively  assumed  in  the  minds  of  dif- 
ferent men  in  different  ages.  But  if  we  regard  Unitarianism 
as  a  strong  and  vigorous  organism,  full  of  life  and  capable 
of  development,  ever  ready  to  admit  new  truths  and  con- 
stantly regenerating  itself  by  their  influence,  and  securing 
the  spirit  and  welfare  of  its  adherents  by  keeping  abreast 
with  the  onward  march  of  the  ages,  then  I  am  bold  to  say, 
the  future  of  Unitarianism  is  secured  for  ever,  because  it 
will  take  its  stand  on  those  eternal  principles  of  reason,  by 
which  the  cultivated  portion  of  mankind  must  always  and 
increasingly  abide."     "  If,"  he  concluded,  "  we  could  main- 
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tain  our  existence  during  three  centuries  of  diflSculty  and 
oppression,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  now.  Unitarianism, 
however  some  may  call  it  a  rationalistic  religion,  because  it 
applies  the  principles  of  reason  to  Scripture,  and  others  may 
say  it  is  a  dry  religion  without  poetry,  because  we  do  not 
attempt  to  produce  an  effect  by  outward  ceremonies,  Uni- 
tarianism, I  am  persuaded,  has  a  great  future  before  it ;  and 
my  belief  is,  that  those  who  shall  celebrate  this  festival  a 
century  hence,  will  celebrate  it  with  the  representatives  not 
only  of  the  Unitarians  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  those  of  other 
countries." 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  there  was  a  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  I  think  nearly  the  whole  congregation 
partook  of  it ;  the  men  first,  and  afterwards  the  women. 
It  was  a  simultaneous  expression  of  rejoicing,  that  they  had 
survived  with  faith  and  hope  unbroken,  centuries  of  suffer- 
ing and  persecution,  and  had  come  by  God's  good  provi- 
dence to  the  quiet  safety  and  freedom  of  that  hour.  It  was 
a  touching  scena  I  never  before  felt,  as  I  did  then,  the 
holy  beauty  and  deep  spiritual  significance  of  the  few 
simple  symbols  which  universal  Christendom  has  associated 
with  this  expressive  rite.  There  I  stood  in  the  front  row 
of  the  communicants  by  the  side  of  my  countryman,  Mr. 
Paget,  unable  of  course  to  understand  the  words  that  were 
so  earnestly  uttered  by  the  oflSciating  minister,  but  attuned 
to  seriousness  by  the  quaint  old  melody  that  pealed  forth 
from  the  organ  and  was  chanted  by  the  choir, — by  the  cup 
and  the  bread  that  were  circulating  around  me,  brought 
into  silent  sympathy  with  that  faithful  people  of  God  who 
had  clung  to  their  honest  convictions  in  defiance  alike  of 
the  threats  and  the  allurements  of  the  world, — and  carried 
back  by  reminiscences  irresistibly  borne  in  upon  me,  into  a 
communion  of  the  inmost  spirit  with  that  innumerable  com- 
pany of  saints  and  confessors  who  in  divers  ages  and  widely 
severed  lands,  had  through  these  same  symbols  given  up  their 
souls  to  God  and  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  self-sacri- 
ficing love.  I  could  not  suppress  the  hope,  that  the  time 
might  come  in  our  own  country,  when  the  members  of  dif- 
ferent communions,  in  spite  of  their  doctrinal  differences, 
could  meet  occasionally  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  by  celebrating  in  the  presence  of  their  common 
symbol,  the  Cross,  a  common  feast  of  holiness  and  love. 
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We  then  adjourned  to  a  very  different  scena  In  a 
spacious  tent  near  the  church  the  guests  assembled  to  par- 
take, after  the  manner  of  the  country,  of  some  refreshment 
before  dinner.  A  kind  of  light  cake  was  served  with  differ- 
ent sorts  of  liqueur.  Here  was  the  motliest  group  of  human 
beings  I  ever  beheld  Plain  farmers  and  rustic  pastors 
from  the  Sekler-land  mingled  with  lord-lieutenants  of  coun- 
ties and  nobles  of  ancient  descent,  all  in  their  national 
costume,  priests  of  the  Greek  Church  in  their  black  robes, 
Franciscans  in  the  garb  of  their  order,  Catholic  clergymen, 
ministers  and  professors  of  the  Beformed  or  Calvinistic 
communion — aU  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  their  religious 
antipathies  under  the  genial  influences  of  the  hour,  and  to 
be  animated  with  one  feeling  of  mutual  good-will — heartily 
congratulating  the  Unitarians  on  the  happy  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  celebrating  their  tercentenary.  These 
friendly  sentiments  were  uttered.  I  was  told,  in  speeches 
from  different  parties  at  the  ensuing  dinner — in  one  espe- 
cially from  a  Catholic  priest,  whose  features  (for  of  that  we 
could  judge)  veiy  distinctly  announced  the  inward  benignity 
of  his  nature.  The  Bishop  stated  at  table,  that  he  had 
received  letters  of  congratulation  and  fraternal  sympathy 
from  the  Lutheran  Consistory,  and  from  a  leading  man 
among  the  Jews,  the  editor  of  a  journal  in^their  interest  at 
Pesth. 

The  dinner  was  distinguished  by  some  peculiarities  which 
made  it  different  from  anjrthing  we  have  in  England  On 
the  first  day  (Sunday)  the  ladies  dined  apart,  though  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  they  took  their  seats  in  a  gallery  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  Their  influence,  however,  and  their 
interest  on  the  occasion  were  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
beautiful  way  in  which  the  table  was  adorned  with  greens 
and  flowers,  and  in  the  admirable  propriety  and  success 
with  which  all  the  culinaiy  arrangements  had  been  con- 
ducted The  hospitality  was  boundless.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the.  endless  succession  of  dishes  that  were 
placed  before  the  guests  and  removed,  not^  I  was  informed, 
altogether  by  hired  waiters,  but  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
free,  spontaneous  services  of  the  kind-hearted  burghers  of 
Torda.  In  an  adjoining  room  was  a  gypsy-band,  whose 
striking  and  original  but  somewhat  harsh  music  was  con- 
tinued at  intervals  through  the  whole  of  the  feast.    Spe£&- 
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ing  is  not,  as  with  us,  postponed  to  the  time  when  the 
cloth  is  removed,  but  commences  almost  with  the  dinner 
itself,  apparently  without  any  fixed  order,  or  if  it  follows 
any,  occupying  the  short  intervals  between  the  courses. 
The  marvellous  fluency  of  the  speakers  astonished  ma 
Every  one  rises  to  speak  as  the  spirit  moves  him ;  and 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  its  promptings  never  flagged  for  an 
instant  When  a  health  is  given,  no  formal  and  immediate 
answer  is  expected.  The  whole  proceeding  seemed  to  me 
remarkably  free  and  unconventional  When  a  person  sate 
down  after  speaking,  there  was  a  general  outburst  through 
the  room  of  eljen,  eljen  (equivalent  to  our  Aear,  hear),  espe- 
cially if  he  had  touched  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  and 
strongly  carried  with  him  their  sympathies.  At  the  same 
moment  the  gypsy-band  struck  in  with  its  wild,  braying 
music,  accompanied  by  a  loud  discharge  of  ordnance.* 

From  dinner  we  withdrew  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Consistory,  the  Bishop  in  the  chair,  when  I  delivered  the 
Addresses  which  I  had  brought  from  England ;  and  on  pre- 
senting them,  spoke  a  few  sentences  in  Latin  (prepared  of 
course  beforehand,  and  pronounced  after  the  usual  conti- 
nental mode)  to  the  following  effect  :f 

*  This  most  have  been  aa  ancient  custom.  I  was  reminded  of  the  passage 
in  Hamlet : 

'*  No  jooand  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
Bet  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell, 
And  the  King's  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again. 
Be-speaking  earthly  thunder." — ^Aot  i.  So.  ii 

■f-  The  words  aetnally  spoken  were  these :  "Plus  nimio  mihi  dolet,  fratres 
in  Ghristo  can,  quod  yos  Hnngarice  alloqui  neqoeo.  Lubentissime  enim  ad 
Terba  beneTolentisB  plena  quibus  me  in  consessum  Tostrum  mode  recepistis, 
yestra  ipsorum  lingua,  nobili  ilia  antiquaque,  adhuc  regeta,  et  nunc  demum  in 
jus  snnm  restituta,  respondlssem.  Reputantem  autem  me,  linguae  omnes  quot- 
quot  sunt  unius  ejusdemque  humanitatis  meras  ease  interpretes,  suavis  snbit 
oogitatio,  cor  oordi  semper  responsum  dare  posse,  atque  ibi  ssBpennmero  sen- 
suum  affectuumqne  intimorum  jncondissimam  interoedere  eonsuetudinem,  ubi 
lingua  mutuo  ignorata  impedimentum  potins  quam  adjatorium  hominum  com- 
merdo  existat.  Nos  vero,  fratres  dilecti,  penitior  qundam  necessitas  arctissimis 
rinoulis  conjunxit.  Formam  veritatis  Christians  simplicem  sinceramque,  gratia 
mundi  pro  nihilo  habita,  una  sustinuimus.  Una  iidem  baud  pauca  incommoda. 
Be  dicam  damna  et  detrimenta,  annis  prsteritis,  ob  nostram  in  Teritate  asse- 
renda  propagandaque  audentiam  atque  irappfifriav,  perpessi  sumus.  Nee  minus 
tamen  inter  has  molestias  communem  semper  aluimns  spem,  Dei  veritatem 
animb  aperto  et  eandido  assidnoque  studio  expetitam,  in  clariorem  olim  luoem 
auctoritatemque  graviorem  emersuram  esse,  eccleaiamque  Christianam  uniTorsos 
homines  tandem  aliquando  mutuo  inter  se  amore  oolUgatos  in  sinu  sue  matemo 
comprehensoB  exoepturam.     Dies  tam  cupide  exoptatus  jamjamque  adest.    Sol 
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I  regret,  dear  Christian  brethren,  more  than  I  can  express, 
my  inability  to  address  you  in  Hungarian ;  for  I  would  gladly 
have  replied  to  the  kind  words  with  which  you  have  just  received 
me  into  your  assembly,  in  your  own  noble  and  ancient  tongue, 
instinct  as  it  is  still  with  life,  and  now  at  length  restored  to  its 
just  rights.  When,  however,  1  reflect,  that  all  the  languages 
that  exist,  are  but  interpreters  of  one  and  the  same  humanity, 

libertotia  montibui  axorieni  yallibiui  noote  obrnti*  iUaoeteere  c»pti,  onrtaqne 
progrediente  tenebnui  supentitionis  atqao  iniqaitatis  tamdia  Tito  hamaiw 
offiuas  oonatanter  ditcutiet.  Mihi  quidem  ooUegiBque  mei>  oonjonetiaBimii, 
MartinwTis  patri  filioque  (qnos  ab  hac  die  lolenni  abene  yehementor  doleo) 
gratum  munoa  obtigit,  at  exoellentinimsB  spei  javenea,  vestros  dico,  Simen, 
Bencsedi,  Usoni— disciplinit  pbiloiogidBi  philoaophiciB,  theologicis,  aliqna  ex 
parte  emdiremns.  Sit,  preoor,  optimia  illis  adoleBoentibos  felix  fauBtumqne 
Him  pablic8B  exordium.  Qnali  omine  apad  noa  fandamenta  doctriiuB  tarn 
aupicato  jeceriDt,  tali  ex  animo  optamae,  at  cairicalom  qaod  ingreasi  sant^ 
oonficiant,  fruotoaqae  aberrimoe  pietatia,  virtutia,  coltoa  longe  lateqaa  inter 
drea  aooa  diapei^gant. 

*'  Minime  tamen  in  ▼otia  eat,  nobia  vobiaqne,  fratrea,  at  aecta  qnadam  peen- 
tiaria  in  perpetuam  fiarooa :  Terum  iia  potioa  reboa  inaiatendom  eaae  opinamar, 
qns,  intemperie  diaputandi  penitoa  abjecta  ac  doctrinae  aimplidtate  religioae 
oonaervata,  ad  amorem  Dei  atqae  bominis,  primariam  illud  fidei  ChriatianaB 
institatam,  foyendam  aogendumque  pnecipue  oondocant.  Qaibna  rebaa  rite 
intellectia  atqae  in  morea  aecali  indnctia,  claoatra  iata  odioaa  qae  aaqae  hodie 
Jean  diaeipoloe  qaaai  in  aepta  qaasdam  diyeraa  diapeaeant,  ipaa  oorraent,  et 
nbiqae  terraram,  meat  aoriptum  eat,  'unum  fiet  ovile  et  unoa  paator^*  Lioeat 
mihi  hac  oocadone  yerbia  ati  illastriaaimi  yeatratia,  Saent  Abrahami  qaibaa 
libro  agregio  finem  poaait,  ab  imperatore  Joaepho  aecando,  modeatiae  aimal  et 
aapientiflB  eaaaa,  aomma  laade  eamnlato :  '  Bo  potiua  omnia  noatra  atadia  diri- 
gere  intendimoa,  at  yeritatem  aalatarem,  qoam  adre  aniyeraomm  interest, 
qoasye  dndt  ad  aolidam  pietatem,  ainguloram  aalatem,  omnium  paeem  et  oon- 
oordiam,  aectemar  atqae  promoyere  possimaa.*  [Somm.  Uniy.  llieol.  Christ. , 
Condna.  §  1.] 

'*  Allocationea  dnaa,  XTnitariia  Anglida  in  teatimoniam  amoria  erga  yoa  yere 
iratemi  oonoeptaa,  en  yobia  hodie  in  manoa  trade :  anam,  Latine  acriptam  et 
maltia  nominiboa  bene  notia  aabaijpaatam,  Societate  Unitaria  Britannica  et 
Bxtera  oblatam;  alteram,  conyentn  Unitarioram  aolenni  apud  Eboraoenaea 
ooddentalea,  yiro  reyerendo  Joanne  Kenridc  Angloram  inter  doetiaaimoa  aoa- 
dente,  pladto  ananimi  oomprobatam  ac  pmnde  eonyentna  nomine  aabeignatam. 
Qdo  aenaa  noa,  fratrea  cariadmi,  haa  noatraa  beneyolentin  et  conoordiis  teatifi- 
oationea  ex  imo  peotore  profundimoa,  eodem  nallaa  dabito  qain  yoa  eia  reapon- 
debitia,  nobiaqoe  commania  fidei  dmiliaqne  fortann  per  multa  jam  aeioala 
oonaortiboa  aedem  perennem  intra  prsBOordia  yeatra  pnebebitia. 

"  Dam  terra  yeatras  noetrsBqae  merdboa  libere  permatandia  aeae,  at  apero, 
qaotannia  et  diritiorea  et  potentiorea  reddent,  inter  mentea  ntriaaqae  regionia, 
Denm  Optimum  Maximum  auppUciter  oro  atqae  imploro,  at  commercium  fruo- 
taonaa  in  poateram  exoriatur,  qao  loeia  quanquam  longe  diajunctia,  uno  tamen 
conatu  propontoque  totaa  yirea  qualeaconque  dnt  ad  libertatem  germanam  ata- 
Inliendam,  tam  ad  oonatantea  oondyium  noatrorum  profectua  in  cultu,  acientia, 
yirtate  adjuyandoa,  ad  yeram  deniqae  religionem  tuendam  diffondendamqae 
abiqae  et  aemper  oonferamua.** 

I  gaye  a  copy  of  these  worda  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Conaiatory,  and  I 
understood  they  were  to  be  entered  on  its  minutea. 

d2 


^ 
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I  am  met  by  the  pleasant  thought,  that  the  heart  can  always  make 
a  reply  to  the  heart,  and  that  there  oftentimes  may  be  the  most 
delightful  exchange  of  feeling  and  affection,  where  the  want  of 
a  common  medium  of  expression  makes  language  rather  a  hin- 
drance than  a  help  to  human  intercoursa  As  for  us,  dear 
brethren,  a  deeper  intimacy  binds  us  to  each  other  by  the  closest 
ties.  Together  we  have  upheld,  regardless  of  the  favour  of  the 
world,  a  simple  and  genuine  form  of  Christian  truth.  Together 
we  have  sustained,  in  past  years,  not  a  few  inconveniences,  not 
to  say  losses  and  wrongs,  for  our  boldness  and  free  speech  in 
asserting  and  propagating  truth.  And  yet,  not  the  less  in  the 
midst  of  those  annoyances,  have  we  cherished  the  common  hope, 
that  God*s  truth,  sought  with  an  open  and  candid  mind  and 
assiduous  study,  would  sooner  or  later  emerge  into  clearer  light 
and  weightier  influence,  and  the  Christian  Church  enfold  in  its 
maternal  embrace  the  whole  race  of  men,  held  together  at  length 
in  the  bonds  of  mutual  lova  The  day  so  eagerly  expected,  is 
now  approaching.  The  sun  of  freedom  rising  over  the  mountains, 
is  beginning  to  throw  its  beams  into  valleys  buried  in  night,  and 
as  it  proceeds  in  its  course  will  steadily  dispel  the  shades  of 
superstition  and  iigustice  which  have  so  long  darkened  the  life 
of  man.  To  me  indeed,  and  to  the  colleagues  with  whom  I  am 
80  happily  connected,  the  Martineaus,  father  and  son  (whose 
absence  I  deeply  regret  from  the  present  celebration),  the  pleasant 
task  has  been  assigned  of  contributing  in  some  degree  to  the 
philological,  philosophical  and  theological  training  of  some  young 
men  of  great  promise — your  countrymen,  Sim^n,  Benczedi,  Uzoni 
It  is  my  prayer,  that  the  entrance  of  those  excellent  young  men 
on  public  life  may  be  an  auspicious  one.  It  is  our  heartfelt  wish, 
that  under  the  same  favourable  omens  under  which  they  so  suc- 
cessfully laid  with  us  the  foundations  of  learning,  they  may  com- 
plete the  career  on  which  they  have  entered,  and  spread  far  and 
wide  among  their  countrymen  the  richest  fruits  of  culture,  piety 
and  virtue. 

^  It  is,  however,  as  little  your  wish  as  ours,  brethren,  that  we 
should  form  in  perpetuity  a  certain,  peculiar  sect  We  are  rather 
of  opinion,  that  those  matters  should  be  chiefly  insisted  on,  which, 
renouncing  the  excessive  passion  for  disputation  and  clinging 
religiously  to  simplicity  of  doctrine,  may  contribute  above  all 
things  to  cherish  and  increase  that  love  of  God  and  man,  which 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  faitL  For  when 
this  principle  is  once  well  understood  and  has  penetrated  the 
character  of  the  age,  all  those  odious  separations  which  to  this 
day  shut  up  the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  it  were  in  different  pens, 
wUl  fall  down  of  themselves,  and  over  the  whole  earth,  as  the 
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Scripture  sayB, '  there  will  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd*  Allow 
me  on  this  occasion  to  quote  the  language  of  your  distinguished 
countryman,  Szent  AbnJiam — in  the  words  that  dose  the  excel- 
lent work,  which  for  its  mingled  wisdom  and  moderation  received 
the  highest  praise  from  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. :  *  To  this  end 
are  all  our  studies  directed,  to  pursue  and  be  able  to  promote  that 
saving  truth  which  it  concerns  all  to  know,  and  which  issues  in 
solid  piety,  in  the  eternal  well-being  of  individuals,  and  in  peace 
and  harmony  among  all  men.' 

**  Two  Addresses,  drawn  up  by  the  English  Unitarians,  in  tea* 
timony  of  their  fraternal  legoLtd  for  you,  I  this  day  deliver  into 
your  hands;  one,  written  in  Latin  and  signed  by  many  well- 
known  names,  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion; another,  unanimously  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bev.  John  Kenrick,  one  of  our  first  English  scholars,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Yorkshire  West-Biding  Unitarian  Association,  and 
signed  by  the  Chairman  in  the  name  of  the  meeting. 

**  With  the  same  feeling,  my  dear  brethren,  with  which  we 
offer  you  from  our  inmost  heart  these  witnesses  of  our  good-will 
and  sympathy,  I  doubt  not  you  will  respond  to  them,  and  grant 
to  us,  the  partakers  with  you  now  through  many  centuries,  of  a 
common  faith  and  a  similar  fortune,  a  lasting  place  within  your 
bosoms.  While  your  land  and  ours  by  a  free  commercial  inter- 
course will,  I  hope,  yearly  render  themselves  richer  and  more 
powerful,  it  is  my  fervent  prayer  to  the  great  and  good  Grod, 
that  between  the  minds  of  each  region  there  may  henceforth 
arise  a  more  fruitful  commerce,  through  which,  though  in  places 
widely  apart,  we  may  still,  with  one  aim  and  effort,  combine 
everjTvvhere  and  always  aU  our  powers,  such  as  they  may  be,  for 
the  establishing  of  genuine  liberty,  for  aiding  the  steady  progress 
of  our  fellow-citijEens  in  refinement,  science  and  virtue,  and  lastly 
for  the  protection  and  diffusion  of  true  religion." 

These  words  were  received  with  very  cordial  eljem,  which 
were  repeated  when,  on  reading  over  the  signatures  to  the 
London  Address,  the  name  of  Sir  John  Bowring  occurred. 

The  next  day  (Monday)  there  was  again  a  service  in 
the  church.  Mr.  Sim^n,  formerly  a  Manchester  College 
stndent,  and  now  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  College  at  Clausenburg,  preached  Hia  mau<- 
ner  was  firm,  self-possessed  and  manly ;  and  his  discourse, 
I  was  informed,  was  more  of  a  direct  exposition  and  defence 
of  Unitarianism  than  that  of  Mr.  Ferenz  on  the  preceding 
day.  It  was  listened  to  with  close  attention,  and  evidently 
produced  a  corresponding  effect.    When  the  sermon,  and 
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the  prayer  by  a  venerable-looking  minister  which  followed 
it,  were  over,  there  was  an  Ordination  Service.  Thirteen 
young  men  presented  themselves.  They  stood  in  a  circle 
round  the  communion-table  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Archdeacons  and  the  Notary 
of  the  Consistory.  Each  of  these  in  succession  took  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Church,  repeating,  with  thumb  up- 
raised,* after  the  Notary,  the  prescribed  form  of  words,  and 
then  signing  his  name  in  the  register  of  the  Consistory. 
The  form  of  oath  was  originally  recited  in  Latin  (of  which 
Bishop  Kriza  kindly  presented  me  with  a  copy) ;  but  it  is 
now,  in  accordance  with  the  patriotic  passion  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  native  tongue,  always  rendered  into  Ma- 
gyar. I  here  give  it  fi^om  the  Latin :  "  I,  the  undersigned 
N.  N,  swear  by  the  Living  and  Eternal  God,  and  in  virtue 
of  this  my  handwriting  promise  and  take  God  to  witness, 
that  I  will,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ecclesiastical  fanction, 
guide  the  flock  committed  to  me  by  the  Divine  will,  not 
only  with  wholesome  doctrine  (salutari  doctrina),  but  also 
to  the  best  of  my  power  with  holiness  of  life,  and  that  I 
will  go  before  them  in  the  way  which  leads  to  the  eternal 
salvation  of  souls,  by  living  soberly,  righteously  and  holily ; 
that  I  will  neglect  none  of  those  things  which  contribute 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Church ;  and  that  I  will  shrink  from 
no  labour  and  trouble,  however  it  may  involve  the  loss  of 
my  own  health  and  fortune  and  even  my  life,  provided  it 
promotes  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  heavenly  truth 
which  is  conjoined  with  piety ;  that  I  will  yield  obedience 
to  those  who  are  set  over  me  by  the  Church  and  God,  with- 
out hesitation,  complaint  and  contumacy,  according  to  the 
order  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  that  I  will  altogether 
so  conduct  myself^  that  having  discharged  my  office  with  a 
good  conscience,  sincere  faith  and  love  unfeigned,  I  may  at 
length  be  found  worthy  to  hear  those  words  of  our  Lord, 

—  I     II      _ 1 

*  This  is  the  traditional  form  of  taking  the  oath.  What  it  symbolise^  I 
do  not  exactly  know.  Is  there  any  allusion  to  the  martyr'spirit  of  resolution, 
with  which  men  anciently  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Church  t 
In  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  the  Romans,  the  depressed  thumb  indicated  a  wish 
for  the  close  of  the  fight,  its  elevation,  for  its  continuance.  (Juvenal,  Sat  iii. 
86.)  In  medieval  paintings  and  sculptures,  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  of  Christ  is  sometimes  represented  with  the  two  forefingers  and  the  thumb 
elevated.  See  Didron's  Iconographie  Chr^tienne,  fig.  54,  61,  65,  69,  &c.  Was 
this  suggested  by  Deuteronomy  xxziL  40  ? 
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*  Well,  thou  good  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things ;  I  will  set  thee  over  many  things/    Amen." 

When  the  adjuration  and  signature  had  been  gone  through, 
each  of  the  young  ministers  kneeled  down  in  succession, 
and,  the  Bishop  and  the  Archdeacons  laying  their  hands  on 
his  head,  the  Bishop  pronounced  over  him  a  short  bene- 
dictory prayer.  This  was  in  Magyar,  and  varied,  I  think, 
in  every  instance.  The  Bishop  furnished  me  with  some  of 
these  forms  in  Latin.  The  following  may  suffice  as  a  spe- 
cimen ;  they  are  all  in  the  same  spirit : 

**  0  most  merciful  Grod,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
art  the  Bestower  of  all  good,  look  down  from  heaven,  we  ear- 
nestly beseech  Thee,  on  this  thy  servant,  whom  Thou  art  now 
sending  forth  into  thy  harvest  Endue  him  with  power  from  on 
high,  that  he  may  faithfuUy,  hoHly,  wisely  and  freely  proclaun 
thy  word,  and  as  well  by  his  teaching  as  by  the  example  of  his 
life,  may  increase  the  number  of  thy  faithful  servants,  so  that 
hereafter  he  may  himself  hear  those  words  of  thy  Son,  foil  of  all 
consolation,  *  Well  done,'  &G.    Amen." 

Another  form  was  this  : 

•*  O  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  gift 
and  every  perfect  gift,  lift  up,  we  earnestly  beseech  Thee,  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  on  this  thy  servant,  to  whose  instruc- 
tion and  care  Thou  art  committing  thy  flock.  Illuminate  his 
mind;  guide  his  will;  rule  his  actions;  that  he  may  rightly 
adorn  the  field  of  duty  allotted  him,  and  render  such  service  to 
thy  name,  that  he  may  himself  obtain  hereafter  the  unfading 
crown  which  is  promised  to  the  victorious  in  heaven.     Amen.'* 

In  the  tent  where  we  assembled,  as  on  the  preceding 
day,  before  dinner,  a  clergyman  from  Sekler-land  came  up 
and  spoke  to  me.  He  had  been  imprisoned  six  months  for 
the  part  that  he  had  taken  during  the  Bevolution.  He 
inquired  after  Mr.  Steinthal  and  desired  to  be  kindly  remem- 
bered to  him.  This  day  the  ladies  dined  with  us,  and 
several  toasts  were  drunk  to  their  health,  including  one  to 
the  English  visitor,  my  companion ;  and  the  speech  accom- 
panying it  from  Mr.  Benczedi,  contained,  I  was  told,  a  very 
flattering  allusion  to  the  family-life  of  England.  The  gy]^sy- 
band  was  transferred  to  the  gallery ;  and  the  discharge  of 
ordnance,  whether  out  of  consideration  for  the  more  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  the  female  part  of  the  company,  I  know  not, — 
omitted.     In  otlier  respects  the  proceedings  were  precisely 
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the  same  as  the  day  before — ^speeches  and  music  without 
intermission.  At  both  these  dinners  I  said  a  few  words  in 
German,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  hospitable  reception 
I  had  received,  and  of  the  friendly  sentiments  expressed 
towards  the  English  brethren  and  England  genendly.  I 
had  of  course  prepared  beforehand  what  I  had  to  say,  as  I 
did  not  dare  to  venture  on  extempore  utterance  in  a  lan- 
guage not  my  own.  On  the  first  day,  I  alluded  to  the 
friendly  relations  which  had  been  established  between  the 
Unitarians  of  England  and  Transylvania,  by  the  fact  of  their 
young  men  coming  to  study  in  our  Academy ;  stated  my 
belief  that  this  intercourse  would  prove  a  benefit  to  both 
parties,  and  my  hope  that  it  would  continue  to  increase  in 
closeness  and  cordiality ;  and  concluded  by  drinking  health 
and  prosperity  to  Bishop  Kriza  and  the  Unitarian  Churches 
of  Transylvania.  The  next  day,  I  dwelt  briefly  on  the  more 
general  relations  between  Hungary  and  England ;  noticed 
the  points  of  afl&nity  between  the  historical  institutions  of 
the  two  countries  ;  expressed  the  deep  sympathy  which  the 
English  people  had  always  felt  in  the  struggles  of  the  Hun- 
garians for  constitutional  freedom,  and  my  own  hope  that 
they  would  be  crowned  at  length  with  complete  success ; 
and  concluded  with  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  Paget  and 
his  lady,  as  affording  in  their  own  happy  union  a  living 
symbol  of  the  feeling  that  should  ever  unite  the  two  coun- 
tries. Each  day's  proceedings  ended  with  a  ball,  which 
lasted,  I  was  told,  till  a  late  hour  the  next  morning.  As  we 
should  have  had  five  miles  to  drive  home  in  the  cold  night 
air  of  a  Transylvanian  autumn,  our  kind  host  Mr.  Paget^ 
with  his  usual  consideration,  thought  it  better,  after  the  heat 
and  exhaustion  of  the  preceding  day,  that  we  should  not 
wait  for  these  concluding  festivities.  I  trust  our  excellent 
friends  at  Torda  understood  the  reason  of  our  absence,  and 
would  not  impute  it  to  any  want  of  sympathy  with  their 
rejoicing,  or  failure  to  appreciate  their  generous  and  over- 
flowing hospitality. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  week  we  spent  most 
agreeably  at  Gyeres ;  and  we  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  of  the  adjoining  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
interior  of  Hungarieua  life.  I  may  mention,  as  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  simple  kindness  of  the  people,  that  the  day 
after  the  last  dinner,  a  good  lady  trudged  on  foot  all  the 
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way  from  Torda  to  Oy^res  nnder  a  hot  sun,  to  present  me 
and  my  daughter  with  a  huge  cake  of  a  kind  for  which 
Torda  is  celebrated.  She  accompanied  it  with  a  speech  in 
Magyar,  which  Mra  Paget  translated  for  ua  After  kissing 
our  hands,  she  took  her  departure ;  and  as  we  were  assured 
that  the  said  cake  would  keep  for  months,  we  deposited  it 
among  our  heavy  luggage  for  safe  transit  to  England. 

One  day,  in  company  with  Mr.  Paget,  we  visited  the 
celebrated  salt-mines  of  Maros  Ujvdr,  which  yield  a  large 
revenue  to  the  government  Among  recent  reforms,  the 
gabdU  or  duty  on  salt  has,  I  believe,  been  considerably 
lowered  We  descended  in  a  bucket  a  shaft  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  deep,  saw  the  vast  subterranean  chambers, 
which  when  lighted  up  by  the  blaze  of  kindled  straw  had 
a  most  splendid  effect,  and  re-ascended  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  through  a  long  succession  of  galleries  cut  out  of 
the  perpendicular  face  of  huge  precipices  of  rock-salt.  At 
one  place  we  saw  a  dozen  men  half-naked  in  a  row,  wield- 
ing their  hammers  to  a  sort  of  rhythmus,  like  the  Cyclops 
in  Yiigil,*  loosening  the  excavated  mass  of  salt  from  its 
basis,  and  then  dividing  it,  as  required  by  law,  with  an  un- 
erring tact  into  portions  of  not  less  than  85  or  more  than 
95  pounds.  On  our  road  thither  and  back,  we  passed  the 
country-houses  of  several  of  the  Transylvanian  nobility. 
They  .are  comfortable-looking,  but  rather  homely  in  their 
external  aspect,  resembling  those  which  we  had  seen  many 
years  before  in  Holstein,  with  the  farm-buildings  and  resi- 
dence of  the  bailiff  often  close  at  hand,  but  not  surrounded 
by  any  park  or  large  extent  of  ornamental  ground.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gy^res  is  flat ;  but  it  is  sur* 
rounded  by  hiUs  at  some  distance  on  every  side,  and  to  the 
west  the  house  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  picturesque 
broken  ridge  of  the  Torda  mountains.  At  one  point  this 
ridge  is  riven  by  a  cleft,  which  cuts  right  through  it  on  a 
level  with  the  valleys  which  it  divides.  This  is  the  Thordai 
Hasadek ;  from  its  singular  formation,  an  object  of  much 
interest  to  travellers,  and  a  frequent  scene  of  pic-nics.  We 
devoted  a  day  to  visiting  it,  and  approached  it  over  a  wild 
country,  for  the  most  part  without  regular  roads.   We  made 

*  nii  inter  sese  mnlte  vi  brachia  tollont 
In  numerwn, — JRn.  Tiii.  461. 
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our  way  through  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  leaping^ 
with  the  help  of  some  friendly  Wallachs,  from  one  surface  to 
another  of  the  masses  of  broken  rock  which  obstruct  the 
course  of  the  little  stream  which  quietly  winds  through  it 
At  length  a  repose  and  some  refreshment  on  a  smooth  plot 
of  turf  overhanging  the  brook,  were  very  acceptable.  The 
huge  cliffs  towering  over  our  heads,  which  sheltered  us  from 
the  sun,  the  ceaseless  ripple  of  the  waters,  and  the  group  of 
Wallachs  in  their  wild  costume  stretched  on  a  hillock  near 
us,  formed  altogether  a  cluster  of  impressions  that  was  at 
once  novel  and  delightful.  Both  this  scene  and  the  mines 
at  Maros  TJjvdr  are  described  by  Mr.  Paget  with  his  usual 
graphic  power  in  his  Account  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
On  our  return,  we  descended  the  slope  of  a  hill  clothed  with 
orchards  and  vineyards,  on  which  stood  a  very  pretty  village, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Unitarians.  We  noticed,  as  we  passed, 
the  Unitarian  and  the  Wallach  church.  We  then  forded  the 
shallow  bed  of  the  Aranyos,  and,  driving  along  the  plain 
towards  Gy^res,  we  passed  through  another  Unitarian  vil- 
lage with  a  large  church.  We  met  and  saluted  the  clergy- 
man on  the  road. 

We  took  the  opportunity,  while  we  were  at  Qyeres,  of 
seeing  the  school  which  is  connected  with  the  church  of  the 
Beformed  in  the  village.  Mrs.  Paget  takes  an  interest  in  it, 
and  accompanied  us.  The  master  was  absent ;  but  several 
of  the  children  soon  assembled.  They  seemed  to  read  quite 
fluently,  and  wrote  a  clear,  distinct  hand.  They  sung  part 
of  a  song,  which,  I  regretted  to  learn,  was  tinged  with  strong 
political  feeling  and  directed  against  Kossuth.  I  see  no  use 
in  filling  the  minds  of  children  with  political  prepossessions. 
Such  a  practice  may  cut  both  ways.  Should  reaction  ever 
come,  it  may  only  intensify  its  violence.  Both  the  school- 
rooms (the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  apart)  were  neat  and 
clean,  and  reasonably  well  furnished  with  the  usual  appur- 
tenances to  effective  teaching,  such  as  a  black  board  for 
diagrams  and  explanations,  and  pasteboard  cartes  with  letters 
and  syllables  printed  in  laige  characters,  hung  roimd  the 
room.  They  used,  I  observed,  a  selection  of  Bible  stories, 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  schools  by  the  Bishop  or  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Beformed  Churches,  and  embellished  with 
very  good  illustrations.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  in 
Hungary  each  of  the  recognized  religions  supports  its  own 
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schools.  The  school  system  is  as  yet  wholly  UDconnected 
with  the  Stata  My  stay  in  the  country  was  hardly  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  enable  me  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
Still  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  heard  and  saw, 
that  a  periodical  inspection  under  the  authority  of  a  liberal 
government,  such  as  now  directs  the  affairs  of  Hungary, 
would  tend  to  quicken  and  elevate  the  primary  instruction 
of  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  we  returned  to  Clausenburg,  to 
prepare  for  our  return  home.  But  we  had  Aresh  hospitalities 
to  experience,  and  our  kind  friends  would  gladly  have  kept 
us  longer  with  them.  All  the  strangers  who  have  visited 
the  Unitarians  of  Clausenburg,  have  left  photographs  behind 
them  in  the  chamber  of  the  Consistory.  I  was  requested  to 
do  the  sama  I  should  hardly  have  noticed  the  circumstance, 
but  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  me  of  alluding  to  the 
photographic  institution  at  Clausenburg.  It  is  by  far  the 
completest  of  any  that  I  have  yet  seen ;  in  the  propriety 
and  elegance  of  its  arrangements  exceeding  even  those  of 
London.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  garden  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Another  object  deserving  of  notice  in  Clausen* 
burg  is  the  Museum.  We  visited  it  twica  The  present 
Director  is  Mr.  Brassay,  an  Unitarian,  a^an  of  varied 
attainments,  Curator  of  the  College  of  the  Unitarians,  and 
a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy.  The  house  was  for- 
merly a  seat  of  Count  Mico,  a  leading  member  of  the  Be- 
formed  Communion,  just  outside  Clausenburg,  which,  with 
the  beautiful  grounds  in  which  it  stands,  commanding  a 
delightful  view  of  the  richly- wooded  valley  of  the  Szamos, 
was  presented  by  that  nobleman,  with  a  mimificent  liberal- 
ity, to  the  public.  It  contains  well-arranged  specimens  of 
the  natural,  particularly  the  minel^l,  products  of  Transyl- 
vania, with  a  small  collection  of  pictures,  and  portraits  of 
distinguished  men.  The  department  of  antiquities,  under 
the  charge  of  its  special  curator,  Mr.  Finale,  is  particularly 
interesting.  Transylvania,  a  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Dacia^  is  very  rich  in  remains  of  the  Bomans,  who  exten- 
sively worked  its  mines.  This  collection  is  filled  with  mo- 
numents of  their  former  presence  in  the  country.  Here  are 
deposited  the  waxen  tablets,  ascribed  to  the  second  centuiy, 
which  were  found  a  few  years  ago  in  some  adjoining  gold- 
mines, accompanied  by  a  braid  of  hair.    There  are  three  of 
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them.  The  first  contains  a  bond  for  a  loan  and  payment  of 
interest ;  the  second  is  a  contract  between  an  employer  and 
a  workman ;  the  third,  from. its  imperfect  condition,  is  un- 
decipherable. Apparently  for  greater  security,  these  docu- 
ments exist  in  a  double  form^  written  outside  as  well  as 
within  the  tablet 

On  Sunday  morning  we  attended  service  in  the  Unitarian 
church  at  Clausenburg.  A  young  candidate  preached.  The 
audience  was  not  numerous.  There  was  probably  some 
exhaustion  after  the  excitements  of  the  foregoing  week. 
The  women  and  the  men  sate  in  different  parts  of  the 
church;  and  the  further  end,  fronting  the  entrance,  was 
fiUed  with  th^  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Gymnasium  and 
College.  The  service  was  very  simple ;  in  the  predominance 
of  the  sermon  over  every  other  part,  much  resembling  that 
of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Germany.  In  the  afternoon 
we  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  Mr.  Kelemen,  a  fine  old 
gentleman  and  a  zealous  Unitarian,  on  the  celebration  of 
his  76th  birthday.  He  had  been  steward  to  Baron  Wesse- 
lenyi ;  and  left  guardian  of  his  children.  This  trust  he  had 
executed  with  such  ability  and  faithfulness,  that  he  not 
only  freed  the  estate  from  all  encumbrances,  but  presented 
each  of  the  sons  on  coming  of  age  with  a  handsome  sum  of 
ready  money.  His  country-house,  where  he  is  enjoying  his 
old  age  amidst  universal  respect,  in  rural  ease  and  abun- 
dance, is  situated  at  Szucsdk,  in  a  beautiful  wooded  valley 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Clausenburg.  We  approached 
it  over  dilapidated  bridges  and  most  primitive  roads,  that 
must  have  tried  the  springs  of  Mr.  Paget's  carriage  fearfully. 
Mr.  Kelemen  received  us  at  the  entrance  of  his  grounds  with 
that  frank  and  unaffected  courtesy  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  taking  my  daughter  under  his  arm,  led 
us  to  the  part  of  the  garden  where  the  rest  of  his  guests  were 
assembled.  He  had  invited  about  sixty.  There  were  repre- 
sentatives of  most  of  the  Unitarian  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, including  the  professors  of  Clausenburg,  as  well 
as  others.  It  was  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing in  its  native,  genuine  fonn,  of  the  profuse  hospitality 
of  Hungary.  The  company  was  dispersed  in  groups  over 
the  picturesque  but  somewhat  wild  and  orchard-like  garden ; 
some  sitting  in  a  sheltei*ed  arbour,  and  partaking  of  the 
cake  and  liqueur  which  in  this  country  tdways  precede  a 
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dinner.  At  dinner  we  were  distributed  thiougb  different 
apartments  of  a  building  in  the  grounds,  at  some  distance 
from  his  proper  residence— the  h9.1e  old  man,  assisted  by 
his  niece,  presiding  with  wonderful  vigour  and  vivacity  at 
the  head  of  the  principal  table,  and  telling  his  guests  that 
he  hoped  to  see  them  again  on  a  similar  occasion  that  day 
ten  years.  A  gypsy-band  was  stationed  in  an  adjoining 
room;  and  music  and  speeches  flowed  on  in  unintermit- 
ted  stream  till  the  end  of  the  feast  I  was  seated  next  the 
Bishop.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  he  turned  round  to 
me  quite  unexpectedly,  and  addressed  me  very  fluently  in 
Latin— expressing  in  the  kindest  terms  his  fraternal  regard 
for  the  English  Unitarians,  his  grateful  sense  of  the  services 
material  and  spiritual  which  they  had  rendered  to  the 
Churches  of  Transylvania,  and  his  hearty  good  wishes  for 
my  own  and  my  daughter's  safe  return  to  our  native  shores, 
weaving  into  his  speech  a  graceful  use  of  the  well-known 
Horatian  words,  "  Navis,  quss  tibi  creditum  Debes,"  &c.  I 
ought  to  have  made  a  brief  acknowledgment  in  Latin,  which 
I  could  have  done  without  much  difficulty,  had  I  been  suf- 
ficiently collected.  But  I  was  taken  so  completely  by  sur- 
prise, and  was  so  really  touched  by  the  kindness  of  his 
language  and  manner,  that  I  rose  impromptu  to  utter  my 
thanks  in  Grerman,  and  am  only  too  sensible  that  T  delivered 
myself  in  a  very  confused  and  imperfect  manner.  I  was 
told,  however,  that  I  was  quite  understood.  To  make 
amends,  I  afterwards  sent  the  good  Bishop  a  few  words  in 
Latin,  conveying  more  briefly  and  precisely  what  I  had 
wished  and  meant  to  say.  The  day  s  festivities  concluded 
with  a  ball ;  and  we  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  at 
last  of  seeing  a  Hungarian  dance.  It  is  full  of  life  and 
expression — a  great  contrast  to  our  cold  and  conventional 
movementa  tibie  gentlemen  dance  in  Hessian  boots,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  Hungarian  full  dress ;  and  in  their  vigor- 
ous, animated  footing,  make  a  considerable  noise  on  the 
floor  and  raise  no  little  dust  On  leaving  Mr.  Kelemen's 
hospitable  abode,  we  foimd  a.  party  of  WaUach  peasants 
dancing  to  a  gypsy-band  at  his  gates.  Their  gesticulations 
were  the  wildest  that  can  be  conceived,  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  music  which  inspired  them.  We  drove  home  by 
moonlight,  and  reached  Glausenburg  without  any  mishap. 

The  hospitalities  of  our  friends  followed  us  beyond  Glau- 
senburg.   The  next  day,  when  we  were  to  set  out  on  our 
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letum  home,  we  found  that  a  most  commodious  carriage 
and  four  (the  usual  number  of  horses  in  travelling  any  dis- 
tance in  this  country)  had  been  provided  for  our  conveyance 
to  Grosswardein,  and  that  we  were  to  be  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Sim^n  and  a  pupil  of  his  as  far  as  Pesth.  The  Bishop 
and  a  number  of  other  friends  surrounded  our  carriage  at 
parting,  and  bade  us  an  affectionate  farewell  Mr.  Simon's 
intelligence  and  information  rendered  the  early  part  of  our 
journey  homeward  very  agreeable.  Many  things  which 
had  excited  an  unsatisfied  curiosity  when  we  first  passed 
through  the  country,  he  now  fully  explained  to  us.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  Transylvanians  to  the  last 
On  arriving  at  the  little  Avar  village,  Banfi  Huryad,  where 
we  were  to  sleep,  we  found  the  inn  crowded  and  all  its  rooms 
engaged.  An  Unitarian  gentleman  who  filled  some  official 
position  in  the  place,  on  hearing  of  this,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing us  an  apartment  for  the  night,  to  the  dispossession,  I 
am  afraid,  of  some  previous  occupant ;  and  the  same  gentle- 
man met  us  as  we  were  driving  out  of  the  village,  at  an  early 
hour  next  morning,  with  four  bottles  of  excellent  wine,  and  a 
jar  of  preserves  for  my  daughter,  which  he  begged  us  to 
accept  for  our  refreshment  on  the  journey.  We  witnessed 
some  remarkable  effects  in  traversing  the  great  plain  of  Hun- 
gaiy.  I  should  not  have  supposed  beforehand,  that  so  coarse 
a  material  as  highway  dust  could  ever  have  been  converted 
into  a  source  of  beauty.  But  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  long-continued  drought,  it 
had  become  exceedingly  thin  and  fine;  and  as  we  ap- 
proached Grosswardein,  permeated  by  the  slant  rays  of  the 
declining  sun,  it  rose  from  the  ground  like  a  cloud  of  radi- 
ant gold,  and  enveloped  in  glory  the  figures  of  the  peasants 
and  their  cattle  as  they  stood  out  against  the  evening  sky. 
Next  day  from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  we  dis- 
tinctly observed  a  mirage  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon— ^a  lake  or  sea  with  its  rippling  waters  and  adjacent 
shore.  Our  pleasant  travelling  companions  dined  with  us 
the  last  day  that  we  were  in  Pesth  ;  and  we  took  leave  of 
them  with  a  grateful  sense  of  all  the  kindness  that  we  had 
experienced  among  their  countrymen,  and  a  hearty  wish 
that  these  feelings  of  mutual  regard  might  ever  be  cherished 
between  countries  which  have  so  much  in  common  as 
England  and  Hungary. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  hitherto  Unitarianism  has 
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been  confined  to  Transylvania,  and  has  not  as  yet  a  single 
church  in  Hungary  proper.  In  all  probability,  however, 
this  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Buzogany,  late  a 
Professor  in  the  College  at  Clausenburg,  and  who  will  per- 
haps be  remembered  by  some  of  my  readers  as  having 
visited  England  several  years  ago,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  Baron  Eotvos,  Minister  of  Wor- 
ship and  Instruction  at  Pesth.  There  are  many  individual 
Unitarians  in  that  capital ;  and  Mr.  Buzogany  told  me,  that 
he  meant  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  his  posi- 
tion for  collecting  there  a  church  of  Unitarian  worshippers. 
The  temper  of  the  present  liberal  government  would  not  be 
unfriendly  to  such  an  effort  There  are  other  circumstances 
that  would  seem  to  favour  the  chance  of  ultimate  success. 
A  singular  sect  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years  in 
Hungary,  secret  but  widely  diffused,  which  takes  the  name 
of  Nazarenes.  It  is  mainly  an  offshoot  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  extreme  reaction  against 
its  dead  formalism  and  externality.  Its  adherents  have 
repudiated  all  Christian  ordinances,  and  have  substituted 
(something  after  the  manner  of  the  New  Catholics  in 
Germany)  simple  festivals  of  the  seasons.  They  lay  chief 
stress  on  the  Unity  of  God,  and  believe,  with  much  respect 
for  his  person  and  teaching,  in  the  simple  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ  They  have  not  yet  ventured  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  church.  They  hold  private  and  secret  meet- 
ings. Bishop  Eriza  told  me,  that  he  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  them,  and  was  in  possession  of  some  of  their 
MSS.  Could  a  simple,  rational  theology  be  preached  to 
these  people,  it  is  hoped  they  might  be  disposed  to  listen  to 
it,  and  ultimately  become  members  of  a  Christian  Church.* 
The  history  of  their  ancient  but  long  depressed  and  perse- 
cuted religion  is  now  an  object  of  much  interest  and 
research  to  the  Unitarian  scholars  of  Transylvania.  Mr. 
Jakab,  the  historian  of  Clausenburg,  whose  collection  of 
rare  old  Unitarian  books  I  have  already  alluded  to,  has 
been  for  years  accumulating  materials  for  such  a  work, 
which  his  access  to  the  public  archives  and  the  post  that 
he  holds  under  government,  afford  him  singularly  favour- 
able opportunities  of  obtaining:   and  Mr.  Eovdcs,  who 

*  Since  writing  the  itatement  in  the  text,  I  learn  by  a  letter  recently  re- 
eeiyed  from  Olansenbnrg,  that  a  body  of  New  Catholics  in  Vienna  have  signi- 
fied to  onr  friends  in  Transylvania  a  wish  to  join  the  Unitarian  Chorcb. 
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formerly  visited  England,  now  a  very  old  man,  living  in 
retirement  in  the  country,  is  understood  to  be  working  up 
the  mass  of  rare  and  scattered  information  which  he  has 
spent  a  long  life  in  collecting. 

I  found  the  feeling  very  general  among  the  Transylva- 
nians  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  connection  with  En- 
gland, which  has  already  been  commenced  in  the  practice 
of  sending  some  of  their  young  men  to  complete  their 
studies  in  our  colleges.  Such  change  of  scene  and  experi- 
ence widens  their  views  and  develops  their  powers.  Men 
who  have  been  educated  in  England,  are  in  request  for 
higher  positions.  Mr.  Paget,  who  is  much  interested  in 
the  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  competent  judge,  is 
of  opinion,  that  if  all  these  young  men  do  not  enter  the 
ministry,  they  may  still,  by  the  liberal  feelings  and  views 
which  they  will  help  to  diffuse  through  the  countiy,  be 
of  not  less  service  to  the  general  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty  with  which  Unitarianism  is  so  closely  identified. 
EveiT  Englishman  interested  in  the  future  of  Hungary  must 
feel  now  important  it  is,  that  the  public  opinion  of  that 
great  and  promising  country  should  be  liberal  end  enlight- 
ened, earnest  and  religious  and  yet  free  from  all  narrow 
sectarian  prejudica  Hungary  has  still  many  difficulties 
before  her.  which  only  h^own  indomitable  spirit  and 
a  close  alliance  with  other  free  countries  can  enable  her 
to  vanquish.  Her  language,  to  which  she  is  so  enthu- 
siastically attached,  insulates  her,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  her  language  is  the 
nurse  of  her  nationality ;  and  her  intense  nationality,  which 
has  stood  proof  against  the  open  and  insidious  assaults 
of  so  many  centuries,  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  pre- 
servation of  those  great  principles  of  constitutional  freedom 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  interwrought  with 
it.  Least  of  all  can  England  allow  the  extinction  of  such 
a  member  from  the  brotherhood  of  free  peoples.  May  the 
bright  hopes  which  are  breaking  on  Hungary,  realize  them- 
selves at  length  in  indisputable  historical  fact !  May  she 
become  the  base  of  a  grand  cordon  sanitaire  of  free  institu- 
tions, stretching  from  the  Carpathians  to  Scandinavia^  to 
protect  western  Europe  from  the  infection  of  the  despotic 
principles  which  lie  beyond  it ! 

John  James  Taylee. 
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IL— LIDDON  AND  KliVILLE  ON  THE  DIVINITY  OF 

CHRIST. 

The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  By 
Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.  3rd  Edition.  Eivingtons. 
London.     1868. 

Histoire  du  Dogme  de  la  Divinity  de  JSsus  Christ  Par 
Albert  K^viUa     Paris.     1869. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  "  this  is  an  age  of  transition  f 
and  though  it  is  not  always  explained  to  us  what  was  our 
starting-point  and  what  will  be  our  goal,  we  may  perhaps 
accept,  so  far  as  the  theological  movement  is  concerned,  the 
distance  between  our  two  authors  as  the  measure  of  the 
change  of  this  century.  Only  a  year  or  so  separates  the 
publication  of  their  books  ;  but  the  one  represents  the  dog- 
matism of  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  other 
does  no  more  than  anticipate  the  freedom  of  fifty  years  hence. 
The  traditional  method  of  theology  gave  way  at  the 
Eeformation  to  the  scriptural.  A  new  reformation  is  effect- 
ing, only  slowly  and  without  so  much  noise,  a  like  passage 
from  the  scriptural  method  to  the  method  of  history  in  the 
analysis  of  dogma,  and  the  method  of  consciousness  as  the 
basis  of  faith.  A  fictitious  unity  is  being  analyzed  into  its 
original  and  real  diversities.  Energy,  spirit,  vigour,  are 
breathed  once  more  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  past.  Instead 
of  treating  the  records  of  the  primitive  church  like  some 
sacred  mummy  that  must  not  be  touched  lest  it  should  fall 
to  pieces,  a  living  image  is  presented  to  us,  whose  origin  we 
may  investigate,  whose  growth  and  development  we  may 
watch,  whose  maturity  we  may  contemplate,  till  we  behold 
its  faith  embalmed  in  creeds,  and  its  practices  swaddled  in 
tradition.  In  short,  it  is  at  last  becoming  understood  that 
a  body  of  incomprehensible  doctrine  is  not  born  full  grown 
into  the  world  at  once,  equipped  with  its  armour  of  mys- 
tery and  weapons  of  anathema,  but  that  it  is  formed  by 
slow  degrees,  fed  by  contributions  from  many  sources,  and 
developed  under  the  varying  influences  of  many  minds. 

Now  of  no  doctrine  is  this  more  conspicuously  true  than 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which,  as  it  stands  in  our  creeds, 
presents  the  final  combination  of  two  main  lines  of  thought, 
the  Hebraic  and  the  Hellenic.    According  to  Mr.  Liddon, 
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however,  who  takes  up  the  Protestant,  with  occasional  lean- 
ings towards  the  Catholic  position,  that  combination  was 
formed  instantaneously,  simply  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  according  to  M.  Eeville,  who  speaks  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  it  was  the  result  of  many  centuries 
of  speculation.  The  former  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  find  it 
stated  within  the  limits  of  Scripture  in  terms  as  explicit  as 
those  of  the  Nicene  Creed ;  the  latter  detects  there  only  the 
seeds  which  afterwards  bore  the  ripened  fruit  of  orthodoxy. 
The  one  comes  forward  consequently  as  an  advocate ;  for 
him  the  truth  is  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  history  of  the  Church  is  only  the  sad  tale 
of  its  wilful  departures  from  it :  the  other  surveys  that  his- 
tory as  a  judge,  knows  of  no  finality  of  revelation,  and 
quietly  unfolds  the  steps  by  which  the  Church  gradually 
enriched  her  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  trans- 
formed the  pure  simplicity  of  his  humanity  into  "  consub- 
stantiality"  with  the  Father. 

It  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Mr.  Liddon*s  position  that 
he  is  obliged  to  encumber  himself  with  "  the  principle  of 
the  organic  unity  of  Scripture,"  of  which  M.  Eeville  would 
make  but  short  work.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  what 
claim  these  Scriptures — written  in  different  languages  any- 
where between  Babylon  and  Ephesus  or  Rome,  and  at  any 
time  within  some  twelve  centuries — themselves  set  up  for 
such  unity,  it  is  boldly  assumed  that  "there  is  a  sense 
common  to  all  the  sacred  writers,'*  no  matter  about  what, 
or  under  what  influences,  or  with  what  special  beliefs,  they 
wrote.  It  is  truly  astonishing  what  wonderful  results  are 
then  evolved.  From  Chaos  to  the  New  Jerusalem  there  is 
but  one  revelation,  unique  and  self-consistent  Already  in 
the  legends  of  the  creation  "  the  plural  verb,  *  let  us  make 
man,'  points  to  a  Plurality  of  Persons  within  the  Unity  of 
the  One  Agent,  while  the  *  Likeness'  common  to  All  These 
Persons  and  itself  One,  suggests  very  pointedly  Their  Par- 
ticipation in  an  Undivided  Nature  \'  and  there  is  an  "  evi- 
dent equality  of  rank  between  the  Speaker  and  Those 
Whom  He  is  addressing."*  In  the  "priestly  blessing  pre- 
scribed for  ritual  usage,"  in  "the  Threefold  rhythm  of 
prayer  and  praise  in  the  Psalter,"  "  we  discover  a  distinct 
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limit  to  the  number  of  Persons  Who  are  hinted  at  as  being 
internal  to  the  Unity  of  God  ;*'  and  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah 
"  a  flood  of  almost  Gospel  light  is  poured  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  elder  Church"  !*  The  appearances  of  angels 
to  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Moses,  to  Balaam,  Gideon  and 
Manoah,  are  called  in  to  "  suggest  as  their  natural  climax 
some  Personal  Self-unveiling  of  God  before  the  eyes  of  His 
creatures."-f-  Nor  of  course  do  the  Messianic  Prophecies 
and  Psalms  fail  to  contribute  their  quota  of  revelation  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  "  whose  Incarnation  and 
Passion,"  we  are  told,  "  is  referred  to  (by  Zechariah)  in  the 
clearest  language  as  being  that  of  Jehovah  Himself."| 

Passing  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  observed 
that  the  Catholic  doctrine  has  this  in  its  favour,  "  it  takes 
for  granted  the  only  existing  history  of  Christ." §  And 
when  we  suggest  that  there  are  at  least  two,  it  is  replied,  on 
the  authority  of  Dorner,  "  that  a  faith  moulded  in  obedience 
to  the  synoptic  tradition  concerning  Christ,  must  have  essen- 
tially the  same  features  in  its  resulting  conception  of  Christ 
as  those  which  belong  to  the  Christ  of  St.  John/'||  Every 
doctrinal  statement  is  accordingly  forced  into  harmony  with 
the  Christology  of  John.  The  "  Word"  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  identified  with  the  "  Word**  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  and  it 
is  asserted  that  in  Revelation  Christ  is  "  associated  with  the 
Father  as  being  in  truth  the  Almighty,  Uncreated,  Supreme 
God,"^  notwithstanding  that  he  is  there  distinctly  asserted 
to  have  been  created,  and  to  have  won  divine  glory  only 
after  his  death  upon  the  cross.**  Moreover,  the  Epistle  of 
James  is  treated  as  "  related  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  explanatory 
codicil  might  be  to  a  wiU  ;""|^-  and  the  necessary  basis  of 
the  moral  teaching  of  the  former  is  the  Christology  of  the 
latter.  Nor  is  it  James  and  Paul  only  whose  teaching  is 
essentially  the  same ;  but  by  a  singular  exegetical  manipu- 


*  P.  77.  t  P.  89. 

Z  P.  135.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Liddon's  theory  of  the  incar- 
nation. Is  Jehovah  one  person  or  three  ?  If  He  is  only  one,  then  Mr.  Liddon*s 
doctrine  becomes  the  Unitarian  heresy  of  the  Roman  Bishop  Zephyrinns ;  if  He 
is  three,  what  about  the  creeds  which  declare  that  it  waa  only  the  second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  who  became  incarnate  in  Christ  ? 

§  P.  230.  II  P.  880.  %  P.  864. 

♦*  R6ville,  p.  24.     Apoc.  iii.  14,  v.  6.  ft  P.  426. 
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lation,  the  "  engrafted  word"  which  the  twelve  tribes  are 
exhorted  to  "receive  with  meekness,"  is  identified  with  the 
Logoo  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  "  the  Pei-son  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,"*  and  a  triumphant  harmony  is  established  be- 
tween James  and  John.  The  same  doctrine  is  ingeniously 
detected  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
discourses  in  the  Acts  ;-f*  and  our  author,  then  passing  on 
to  the  second,  and  ignoring  the  undoubted  difference  of 
authorship,  declares  that  "throughout  this  Epistle  Jesus 
Christ  is  evidently  and  constantly  in  the  place  of  God.  The 
apostle  does  not  merely  ])roclaim  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  in 
formal  terms  ;  he  everywhere  feels  and  implies  it."J  And 
in  like  manner  the  Pauline  titles  of  "Son"  and  "Image" 
are  made  to  do  duty  for  the  "  Son"  and  the  "  Word"  of  John, 
by  means  of  the  following  assumptions :  "As  the  Son,  Christ 
is  eternally  derived  from  the  Father,  and  He  is  of  One  Sub- 
stance with  the  Father.  As  *  the  Image,*  Christ  is,  in  that 
One  Substance,  the  exact  likeness  of  the  Father,  in  all 
things  except  being  the  Father.  The  *  Image'  is  originally 
God's  unbegun,  unending  reflection  of  Himself  in  Himself ; 
Christ  is  the  Adequate  Image  of  God,  God's  Self-reflec- 
tion in  His  Own  thought^  eternally  present  with  Himself."§ 
Moreover,  "  although  throughout  this  Epistle  the  word  Logos 
is  never  introduced,  it  is  plain  that  the  *  Image'  of  St. 
Paul  is  equivalent  in  His  rank  and  functions  to  the  *  Word' 
of  St.  John.  Each  exists  prior  to  creation  ;  each  is  the  One 
Agent  in  ci'eation  ;  each  is  a  Divine  Person ;  each  is  equal 
with  God,  and  shares  His  essential  life ;  each  is  really  none 
other  than  God."|| 

M.  R^ville,  it  must  be  confessed,  reads  his  Bible  to  a  very 
diflerent  purpose.  Did  we  possess  no  other  records  of 
Christ's  ministry  than  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  dis- 
courses of  the  apostles  in  the  Acts,  all  the  Christology  of 
the  New  Testament  would  be  reduced  to  this,  that  Jesus  of 
Nazai-eth  was  "  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word,  made 
by  God  both  Lord  and  Christ."  The  title  "  Son  of  Man/'  by 
which  Jesus  invariably  described  himself,  was  evidently 
not  generally  understood  as  synonymous  with  "  Messiah," 
inasmuch  as  Peter's  declaration,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  was 
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attributed  to  a  special  revelation  *  M.  K^ville  explains  the 
opinion  Jesus  appears  to  have  held  about  himself  by  saying 
that  he  had  a  clear  consciousness  of  a  divine  vocation,  which 
called  him  to  found  the  pure  human  religion,  the  genns  of 
which  were  contained  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  his 
peopla  Persuaded  that  no  work,  no  mission,  could  be 
superior  to  that,  and  that  upon  it  depended  the  future  of 
his  people  and  of  the  worid,  this  consciousness  identified 
itself  in  his  mind  with  that  of  being  the  true  Messiah,  after 
whom  it  was  superfluous  to  expect  another.  Accordingly 
his  disciples  began  to  salute  the  Messiah  in  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  person — faith 
in  him — was  confounded  with  the  adoption  of  his  religion."!- 
Accordingly  in  the  earliest  writings  which  proceeded 
from  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends,  the  representations 
of  him  do  not  much  depart  from  this  main  idea.  While  his 
person  appears  in  the  book  of  Revelation  (date  about  A.D. 
68)  invested  with  divine  honours,  which  he  has  won  for 
himself  by  his  victory  over  death,  he  is  still  the  child  of  his 
nation,  even  though  "  caught  up  unto  God.*'  The  genealo^ 
gies  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  like  manner,  which  aim  at 
exhibiting  his  descent  from  David  in  suppoit  of  his  Mes- 
sianic title,  trace  his  lineage,  not  through  Mary, — which 
would  be  essential  on  the  theory  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception,— but  through  his  proper  father  Joseph.  Of  any 
supernatural  birth,  Mark,  Paul  and  John  tell  us  nothing; 
But  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Hebrew  people,  as 
of  many  others,  to  believe  that  its  great  heroes  liad  not 
entered  the  world  in  the  customary  way.  The  birth  of 
Isaac,  Samson,  Samuel,  had  already  something  miraculous. 
John  the  Baptist  was  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
his  mother's  womb.J  But  for  Jesus  a  still  higher  dignity 
was  reserved  Superior  to  all  these  who  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  their  earliest  years,  he  must  have  been 
conceived  by  it.     This  method  of  indicating  the  absolute 

*  In  Matthew ;  bat  in  Mark,  traditionally  called  the  Petrine  form  of  the 
Gospel,  this  is  all  omitted,  and  Christ  hs  not  eyen  declared  to  be  "the  Son  of 
the  Living  (iod."  Compare  with  this  a  yery  carious  x^issage  in  the  Clem.  Hom., 
xyi.  16,  where  this  is  referred  to.  Simon  Magus  asks,  *'Does  it  not  seem  to 
yon  that  he  who  is  from  God,  is  God  ?**  And  Peter  replies,  *'  Shew  us  how  this 
can  be ;  for  we  are  not  €tf)le  to  tell  yon  thtSf  for  we  never  heard  it  from  him, J** 
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character  of  his  inspiration  materialized  itself  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  miraculous  conception.  But  that  it  was  origin- 
ally only  a  figurative  expression  appears  from  a  curious 
passage  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (perhaps  the  oldest 
of  all),  in  which  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  The  Holy 
Spirit  my  mother  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs  and  carried 
me  up  on  to  the  mountain  of  Tabor."* 

Outside  the  circles,  however,  in  which  the  Christian 
traditions  were  reduced  into  our  first  three  Gospels,  and 
long  before  these  received  their  final  form,  another  and 
profoundly  original  view  of  Christ  had  sprung  up,  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  mind  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Faithful  to  the  innermost  thought  of  his  Master,  he  replaced 
the  Jewish  principle  of  observance  of  the  law  by  that  of 
inward  spiritual  freedom;  laid  anew  the  foundations  of 
religious  life  for  the  building  up  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  was  contented  with  no  less  a  destiny  for  his 
"  little  children"  than  that  Christ  should  be  formed  in  them. 
M.  Edville  remarks  that  he  appears  to  have  given  so  exclu- 
sive a  prominence  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  that  Christianity, 
inqtead  of  being  the  faith  of  Christ,  became  decidedly  faitii 
in  Christ.  This  tendency  manifested  itself  in  the  gradual 
elevation  of  his  person,  and  renders  it  difficidt  to  combine 
all  the  elements  of  the  Pauline  Christology  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole.  Nevertheless,  one  thing  may  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty;  the  title  "  Son  of  God,"  as  it  is  used  of  Jesus  by  Paul, 
denotes  an  inequality  with  the  Father.  Whatever  divine 
attributes  he  possesses  have  been  communicated  to  him  by 
the  free  will  of  God  ;  and  his  actual  glory  is  represented  as 
a  recompence  awarded  to  him  for  his  sacrifica  Even  though 
pre-existent,"!*  he  is  reckoned  among  created  beings ;  though 
in  him  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  that  we 
piay  be  filled  with  it  in  him ;  and  when  all  those  who  have 
been  born  again,  put  on  the  new  creature,  and  assumed  his 
glorified  humanity,  are  become  like  him,  then  his  superiority 
over  them  will  exist  no  more ;  his  royalty  wiU  cease ;  he 
will  resign  it  to  the  Father,  and  stand  on  an  equality  with 
his  brethren  and  joint-heira,  and  God  shall  he  all  in  aU. 


*  Hilgenfeld,  Nazaiworum  Bvangeliam.     Jerome  in  Micah  vii.  6. 

i*  Bat  see  M.  R^Tille'e  interesting  remarks  on  the  Rabbinical  notion  of  ideal 
pre-exiiiUnce,  p.  34. 
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We  are  yet  a  long  way  from  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  Con- 
substantiality,  which  Air.  Liddon  intrepidly  declares  was 
"  the  faith  from  the  first  of  the  whole  Catholic  church  of 
Christ"*  Peter  and  the  eleven,  in  the  upper  chamber  at 
Jerusalem,  with  their  crowd  of  eager  listeners,  and  Paul 
standing  on  Mars  Hill  before  his  audience  half-earnest  and 
half- scoffing,  were  but  poor  representatives  of  the  august 
orthodoxy — ^though  it  did  wrangle  a  little — of  the  Fathera 
in  the  council-chamber  of  Nic^a  Alas,  it  will  go  haixl 
with  apostles  and  evangelists !  Will  they  see  themselves 
"thrust  out"? 

Thus,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ  is  still  vague  and  indeterminate. 
In  Palestine  there  remain  the  descendants  of  the  primitive 
believers,  who  cling  to  their  first  faith  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  possessed  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  "  Shepherd  of  Hernias"  endeavoura  to  conciliate 
the  old  simplicity  of  doctrine  with  the  newer  and  more 
expanded  views,  by  representing  the  Son  of  God  anterior 
to  the  creation,  not  as  Christ,  but  as  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
ceived as  a  sort  of  personal  being  or  archangel.  This  holy 
pre-existent  spirit,  that  created  every  creature,  God  made  to 
dwell  in  flesh ;  and  this  flesh,  having  always  obeyed  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  rightly  acted  as  its  servant,  was  received 
unto  God.  The  idea  here  is  plainly  expressed  that  the  man 
Jesus  became  the  Son  of  God  through  his  uniform  self-sur- 
render and  co-operation  with  the  Spirit,  and  was  rewarded 
by  being  received  by  God  as  a  "  fellow-councillor"  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom.-f-  And  in  the  strange  religious  romance 
known  as  the  Clementine  Homilies,  which  was  so  popular 
among  certain  sections  of  Christians  of  the  second  century, 
Christ  is  represented  as  no  other  than  the  primitive  Man, 
who  appeared  successively  as  a  prophet  of  truth  in  Adam 
and  Enoch,  Noah  and  Abraham,  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
and  finally  in  Jesus.  That  which  was  divine  in  Jesus  was 
the  spirit  of  truth,  which  played  upon  these  men  as  on  an 
instrument,  and  brought  forth  tones  which  reached  their 
complete  and  divinest  harmony  in  Christ  And  if  we  pass 
from  the  Eastern  churches  to  the  Greek  or  i^yptian,  we 
find  a  like  indeterminateness  in  doctrine  concerning  the 
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person  of  Jesus.  Barnabas,  writing  apparently  to  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  midst  of  many  trifling  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, explains  that  it  was  the  pre-existent  Christ  (distin- 
guished from  the  man  Jesus)  to  whom  God  said,  "  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  own  image," — who  also  inspired  the 
prophets,  and  finally  clothed  himself  with  flesh  with  the 
singular  purpose  of  bringing  to  a  head  the  sum  of  the  sins 
of  those  who  had  persecuted  his  prophets  to  the  death.* 
Clement  describes  him,  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthian 
church,  as  the  sceptre  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  dis- 
penser of  immortal  knowledge,  to  whom  God  gave  com- 
mission to  preach  the  gospel,  even  as  he  himself  did  to  his 
apostles.-f-  And  the  author  of  the  second  Epistle  calls  him 
"  spirit"  before  he  came  in  the  flesh,  and  tells  his  readers 
that  they  should  think  of  Christ  as  of  a  god, — ^an  expres- 
sion which  indicates  that  the  church  would  henceforh  recruit 
itself  from  amidst  Western  populations  which  were  less 
afraid — they  deified  Commodus  when  they  were  told  to  do 
30 — than  the  Jews  to  apply  such  a  name  to  a  created  being. 
The  way  was  thus  being  prepared  for  that  stmnge  deve- 
lopment of  Christian  idealism,  which  reduced  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  to  a  mere  phantom,  destitute  of  all  reality. 
Despising  the  vulgar  and  coarse  conceptions  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  Gnostic  teachers  declared  themselves  possessed  of 
an  esoteric  knowledge  which  they  pretended  to  trace  up  to 
Christ  himself.  In  their  view,  the  two  extremes  in  the 
scale  of  existence  were  spirit  and  matter,  which,  so  far  from 
being  forms  or  modes  of  the  same  ultimate  ground  of  being, 
were  eternally  repugnant  and  opposed.  The  interval,  there- 
fore, between  God  and  the  world,  they  conceived  to  be  filled 
up  with  a  number  of  aeons  or  personifications  of  divine 
ideas,  the  totality  of  which  constituted  the  fulness  of  per- 
fection. The  Gnostics  identified  the  last  of  these  ajons,  the 
nearest  to  our  world,  the  Demiurgus  or  Artificer,  with  Christ. 
But  to  such  a  theory  the  gospel  history  offered  a  series  of 
most  terrible  perplexities.  How  could  such  a  spirit  be 
united  to  a  sensible  body  ?  The  knot  was  cut  in  two  ways  ; 
either  the  invisible  Christ  was  removed  from  the  human 
Jesus  during  his  temptations  and  sufferings,  or  he  was  en- 
dowed merely  with  an  apparent  body,  which  only  seemed  to 
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eat  and  driuk,  to  suffer  and  to  die.  This  singular  phase  of 
Christianity,  which  had  its  undoubted  origin  in  the  desire 
to  glorify  Christ,  recoiled  upon  its  authors.  All  religious 
and  moral  grandeur  was  stripped  from  the  gospel  history 
(which,  moreover,  they  manipulated  as  they  pleased),  and 
the  most  perfect  sacrifice  of  will  which  the  world  has  ever 
beheld,  was  represented  as  nothing  more  than  a  delusion 
and  a  pretence. 

But,  nevertheless,  Gnosticism  was  only  in  the  second  cen- 
tury  the  exaggeration  of  the  mpidly  gn>wing  tendency  to 
exalt  as  far  as  possible  the  person  of  Christ  Already  PUny 
had  described,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Trajan,  the  vitality 
and  increase  of  this  "perverse  and  immoderate  superstition." 
But  happily  the  idea  that  Jesus  had  revealed  the  eternal 
and  universal  religion  for  which  prophets  and  philosophers 
had  so  long  waited,  was  assuming  a  visible  form  in  the 
daily  extension  of  Christianity.  And  as  it  spread,  the  He- 
braic faith  which  had  ali*eady  reached  its  highest  pitch  in 
the  ascription  to  Jesus  of  Messianic  glory  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  national  destiny,  came  into  contact  with  that  Helle- 
nic thought  which  gradually  supplanted  Jewish  expectation ; 
and  offered  to  that  fertile  genius  which  had  already  divinized 
its  ideal  of  strength  and  physical  beauty  as  well  as  of  intel- 
lectual majesty,  the  new  and  incomparable  expression  of 
moral  dignity  and  religious  truth.  And  thus  a  philosophic 
doctrine,  born  in  Greece  and  nurtured  in  Egypt,  whose  con- 
temporary form  had  only  been  determined  by  centuries  of 
growth,  connected  itself  with  the  new  faith ;  nay  more, 
identified  itself  with  the  earliest  belief  of  the  first  disciples, 
penetrated  its  essence  so  completely  that  it  has  ever  since 
served  as  the  most  spiritual  expression  that  could  be  given 
of  it,  and  still  addresses  itself  to  \is  with  the  sanction  of 
every  age  of  Christendom  as  the  fibaal  revelation  of  the 
Beloved  Son. 

The  origin  of  the  philosophical  form  of  "the  Word"  is  so 
well  known,  that  we  need  here  only  allude  to  it.  Tracing 
its  descent  from  Jewish  monotheism  and  Greek  idealism,  it 
was  "  permitted,"  according  to  Mr.  Liddon,  who  does  not 
despise  the  "  historical  method"  when  it  interferes  with  none 
of  his  favourite  dogmas,  "  to  determine  the  providential  form 
of  Cliristbin  doctrine."*     For  almost  at  the  same  time  tluit 
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Jesus  was  first  clearly  eiiunciatiBg  the  real  Fatherhood  of 
God  in  relation  to  our  common  humanity,  his  contemporaiy 
Philo  was  evolving  His  metaphysical  Fatherhood  to  explain 
the  connection  of  the  Creator  with  His  universe.  But  for 
the  Father  who  has  sent  His  spirit  into  our  hearts,  and  thus 
made  us  His  sons,  Philo  substituted  a  God  most  remote 
from  this  world,  a  God  who,  having  delegated  creative  and 
organizing  power  to  His  Word,  and  thus  constituted  it  a 
second  God,  "reigned  but  did  not  govern,"*  and  employed 
this  lieutenant,  this  "improper  God,"  to  manage  human 
destiny  and  reveal  Him  to  the  world,  alike  through  Hebrew 
prophet  and  Greek  philosopher. 

Now  it  would  have  been  in  the  last  degree  surprising,  if, 
when  Christianity  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  this 
refined  philosophy,  the  relation  of  the  two  had  been  grasped 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  by  speculative  and  unculti- 
vated minds,  alike  by  Syrian  peasant,  Alexandrian  dialec- 
tician and  Eoman  uobla  Mr.  Liddon,  indeed,  who  admits 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  a  development  prior  to  its 
Christian  application,  will  admit  of  none  after  it ;'  and  he  is 
thrown  into  much  perplexity  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  "  while  they  held 
the  perfect  faith,"  should  have  expressed  themselves  with 
such  distressing  ambiguity.  If  we  stiike  off  his  assumption, 
we  shall  not  find  it  so  difficult. 

For  when,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century,  this  doctrine  began  to  naturalize  itself  in 
Christianity,  it  was  impossible  but  that  that  which  had 
begun  as  speculation,  should  pass  only  by  easy  stages  into 
faith.  And  therefore,  when  John  and  Justin,  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian,  Clement  and  Origen,  expound  in  different  lan- 
guage the  relation  of  the  Word  to  God,  and  of  the  Word  to 
Jesus,  so  far  firom  being  astonished  or  distressed,  we  find 
simply  what  we  should  expect.  And  it  appears  to  us  a 
most  extraordinary  reversal  of  historic  judgment  to  assign 
inferior  weight  to  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  the  second 
century  about  their  oion  faith,  while  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  are  credited  with  supernatural  knowledge  all  about  it. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  investigate  the  various  combinations 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  with  Christian  belief,  which 
the  second  century  presents. 

*  M.  Nicolas. 
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We  are  not  concerned  to  settle  the  qtuBstio  vexata  of  the 
authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  But  we  cannot  help 
expressing  surprise  at  the  glibness  of  Mr.  liddon's  declara- 
tion, that  "  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  every 
decade  of  the  second  century  furnishes  its  quota  of  proof  that 
the  four  Gospels  as  a  whole,  and  St  John's  in  particular, 
were  to  the  church  of  that  age  what  they  are  to  the  church 
of  the  present"*  We  cannot  stop  to  examine  the  various 
groundless  assumptions  in  this  single  sentence,  which  can 
be  surely  demonstrably  proved  to  "assert"  a  great  deal 
"  too  much."  But  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  the  question  we  are 
considering,  if  it  can  be  shewn  (1)  that  whatever  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  this  Gospel  teaches,  it  does  not, 
as  Mr.  Liddon  declares,  "proclaim  it  in  terms  as  explicit  as 
those  of  the  Nicene  Creed  ;""t-  and  (2)  that  it  is  only  one  of 
several  combinations  of  Greek  thought  and  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Liddon,  indeed,  conceives  that  the  proem  alone 
"  would  suffice  to  teach  the  believer  in  Holy  Scripture  the 
truth  of  the  absolute  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ"^  Never- 
theless, the  Gospel  declares  that  the  Father  is  "  the  only 
true  God,'' — an  expression  never  used  of  the  Son,  who  is 
most  carefully  distinguished  from  Him,  and  is  represented 
as  being  simply  gifted  with  the  spirit,  only  without  measure. 
Moreover,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  is  obedient 
to  the  Father,  and  rejects  all  intention  of  making  himself 
equal  to  Him.  And  thus  he  can  only  be  called  God  (or  a 
God)  in  a  restricted  sense,  doubtless  superior  to,  but  at 
bottom  analogous  to,  that  in  which  the  name  had  been 
already  applied  to  the  judges  of  Israel.  Again,  on  one  of 
the  fundamental  points  of  the  Nicene  theology,  the  doctrine 
of  John  absolutely  contradicts  it  The  eternity  of  the  Word, 
one  of  the  stones  of  offence  of  orthodoxy,  is  really  excluded 
by  the  language  of  the  fourth  Gospel  Mr.  Liddon,  indeed, 
says  that  "clearly  the  term  Logos  denotes  at  the  very 
least  something  intimately  and  everlastingly  present  with 
God,  something  as  internal  to  the  Being  of  God  as  is 
thought  to  the  soul  of  man.  The  Divine  Logos  is  God 
reflected  in  His  Own  Eternal  Thought ;  in  the  Logos  God 
is  His  own  object     The  Infinite  Thought,  the  reflection 
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and  counterpart  of  God,  subsisting  in  God  as  a  Being  or 
Hypostasis,  and  having  a  tendency  to  self-communication, — 
such  is  the  Logos.  The  Logos  is  the  Thought  of  God,  sub- 
sisting with  the  intensity  of  a  personal  form.  . . .  The  Word 
is  not  merely  a  Divine  Being,  but  he  is  in  the  absolute 
sense  God."*  "  What  this  may  be  we  know  not,"  but  it  is 
surely  very  different  from  the  Johannine  Word,  who,  instead 
of  being  from  eternity,  ie.  without  beginning,  was  simply 
"from  the  beginning  ;*'f  and  so  far  from  being  co-equal  with 
the  Father,  has  only  "  received"  from  Him  the  spirit,  glory 
and  power.  And  although  the  Word  became  flesh,  it  is 
not  represented  as  becoming  man ;  the  incarnate  Word  is 
one  indivisible  person  instead  of  two  ;  and  the  expression, 
Son  of  God,  is  employed  alike  of  his  pre-existence  and  of 
his  manifestation  in  the  flesh.  Accordingly,  although  the 
wants  of  the  body,  i.e.  the  aensuoris  consciousness,  have  to 
be  supplied,  and  Jesus  eats  and  drinks,  his  rational  con- 
sciousness is*  not  tliat  of  an  ordinary  human  being  ;J  and 
he  undergoes  no  baptism,  is  exposed  to  no  teniptation,§ 
glorified  by  no  transfiguration,  tried  by  no  agony.  The 
metaphysical  point  of  view  is,  however,  occasionally  aban- 
doned, in  favour  of  the  humanitarian,  especially  in  the 
identification  of  the  Greek  "  Word"  with  the  Hebrew  "  Mes- 
siah." In  like  manner,  the  expressions  which  represent 
him  as  "  sent,"  as  "  coming  from  God,"  "  from  above,"  "  from 
heaven,"  as  accredited  by  "  works,"  as  "  sanctified,"  "  sealed," 
"  testified  to,"  are  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  writer  to 
combine  the  primitive  teaching,  which  spoke  of  Christ 
much  as  the  Old  Testament  might  have  spoken  of  some 
prophet,  with  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  true 
gnosis.  Ml*.  Liddon  is  not  unconscious  of  some  difficulty 
of  this  kind  ;  for  he  admits  that  "  John's  translation  of  the 
divine  words  of  Christ  may  have  been  coloured  by  the 
phraseological  terms  of  the  school  which  he  was  address- 

•  Pp.  341,  842. 
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}  Cf.  the  interesting  remarks  of  M.  R^ville  on  the  distmction  beween  the 
use  of  ^vx^l  and  irvedfia,  p.  51. 

§  The  difficulty  of  orthodoxy  is  thus  avoided  ;  how  could  a  sinless  nature  be 
tempted  ?  The  Archbishop  of  York  remarks,  that  '*it  was  the  trial  of  One 
Who  could  not  possibly  have  fallen.  This  makes  a  complete  conception  of  the 
temptation  imi)0Bsible  for  minds  wherein  temptation  is  always  associated  with 
the  poii&ibiiity  of  ;»iii." — Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Jesus  Christ. 
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ing."*  We  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  hyjiothesis  of 
"colouring"  with  his  theory  of  inspimtion.  Either  Christ's 
discourses  are  reported  literally  word  for  won!,  or  they  are 
not.  If  they  are,  what  becomes  of  the  "colouring"?  and 
if  they  are  not,  is  the  Holy  Spirit  chargeable  with  the 
alteration  ? 

The  co-equality  and  co-et«rnity  of  the  Word  with  the 
Father  are  no  more  distinctly  asserted  in  the  writings  of 
Justin  Martyr  (about  114 — 165  A.D.),  a  philosopher  of 
Ephesus,  than  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  which  it  cannot 
\)G  proved  that  Justin  was  acquainted  Mr.  Liddon  certainly 
says  "that  Justin's  testimony  to  John  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinct ;"•[•  yet  if  so  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  is  sin- 
gular he  should  not  once  have  quoted  from  his  writings. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  Justin's  doctrine  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  Nicene  standard,  as  that  of  the  author  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  His  representation  of  God  is  that  of  a 
Being  abstract  and  ineffable ;  and  it  is  the  Word  which, 
being,  so  to  speak,  projected  from  Him  at  a  given  moment 
by  an  effort  of  His  power  and  will,  bridges  over  the  abyss 
which  exists  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  the  incom- 
prehensible Absolute  and  the  sensible  universa  God  is 
not,  however,  diminished  by  this  manifestation  of  Himself, 
any  more  than  one  flame  is  lessened  by  kindling  another 
flame.  But  this  divine  flame,  this  ray  of  the  Father's  bright- 
ness, produced  out  of  His  essence,  is  not  necessarily  a  person 
distinct  from  the  Father.  His  exact  relation  to  God,  and 
place  in  the  scale  of  being,  are  still  left  indeterminate :  he 
is  sometimes  no  more  than  the  first-born  of  created  things, 
formed  by  the  divine  will;  sometimes  the  first  of  the 
"powers"  which  emanated  from  the  absolute  omnipotence. 
He  is  always  carefully  discriminated  from  the  Father  who 
is  the  absolute  God  {b  ovtuq  0€6c\  "the  unbegotten  God, 
the  unspeakable  Father  and  Lord  of  all  and  of  Christ  him- 
self," while  the  Word  is  described  simply  as  a  god  "  ap- 
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■f*  P.  820.  Mr.  Liddon  qaotes  Mr.  Westcott's  remark  about  Justin  (Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  145),  that  "be  exbibits  types  of  language  and  doctrine 
whicb,  if  not  immediately  drawn  from  St.  Jobn,  yet  mark  the  presence  of  bis 
influence  and  the  recognition  of  his  authority^'  (p.  321,  note) ;  but  be  does  not 
allude  to  Mr.  Westcott^s  candid  admission  just  before,  that  "Justin^s  refe- 
rences to  John  are  uncertain."  Gf.  also  Scbolten,  Die  Aeltesten  Zeugnisse 
betreffend  die  Scbriften  des  Nenen  Testamentea,  p.  20. 
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pointed  under  the  authority  of  the  Father  and  Lord,  and 
ministering  to  His  will."  The  only  unity  which  exists 
between  them  is  that  of  agreement  of  will,  the  will  of  the 
Son  being  always  submissive  to  that  of  the  Father,  and 
hejice  "  he  is  held  only  in  the  second  place!*  Moreover,  so 
shifting  is  Justin's  conception  and  so  loose  his  expression, 
that  he  often  identifies  the  "Word"  and  the  "Spirit ;"  and 
speaks  now  of  the  one,  and  now  of  the  other,  as  having 
manifested  themselves  in  the  prophets.  Each  is  called  the 
"Wisdom  of  God;"  and,  finally,  not  even  personality  is 
always  ascribed  to  them,  for  Justin  remarks  that  "he  is 
aware  that  some" — and  he  does  not  anathematize  thorn — 
"  maintain  that  the  Word  was  indivisible  and  inseparable 
from  the  Father,  whereas  it  is  his  opinion  that  it  is  indeed 
numerically  distinct,  begotten  from  the  Father  by  His  power 
and  will" 

In  the  same  manner,  another  philosopher,  Athenagoras 
(177  A.D.),  describes  the  Son  of  God  as  simply  the  Word 
or  Season  or  Understanding  of  the  Father  in  idea  and  ope- 
ration ;  they  are  one  in  power  and  spirit,  and  the  Logos,  so 
far  from  being  a  separate  person,  is  simply  "  the  instrument 
by  which  the  one  God,  uncreated,  eternal,  invisible,  creates 
the  universe  and  keeps  it  in  order."  Irenaeus  (Bishop  of 
Lyons  about  180 — 200  A.D.)  is  as  little  orthodox;  for 
the  personal  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is 
sometimes  made  to  disappear  entirely.  The  Son  is  the 
visible  of  the  Father  ("  whom  alone  the  Scriptures  acknow- 
ledge as  Ood"),  and  the  Father  is  the  invisible  of  the  Son. 
What  is  this  but  almost  to  deny  the  personality  of  both, 
and  reduce  them  to  two  modes  of  the  same  existence  ?  And 
his  favourite  comparison  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  to  the 
"  two  Hands"  of  God,  exhibits  them  in  the  same  way  simply 
as  unconscious  organs  of  the  Divine  activity.  Nor  is  his 
doctrine  of  Christ's  human  nature  more  orthodox ;  for  he 
insists  much  on  the  idea  that  human  nature,  corrupted 
by  Adam,  needed  in  order  to  be  saved  to  present  itself  pure 
and  holy  before  God  in  the  person  of  its  second  chief, 
namely,  Christ.  In  spit<e,  however,  of  the  imity  of  nature 
between  the  Word  and  the  man  Jesus,  in  order  to  escape 
the  scandal  of  a  crucified  God,  Irenaeus  could  find  no  better 
way  than  to  represent  the  Word  as  "  reposing,"  while  Jesus 
was  tempted,  crucified  and  slain ! 
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It  is  accordant  with  this  variety  of  doctrine  that  although 
TertuUian  (of  Carthage,  about  150 — 220  A.D.)  is  in  one 
respect  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  creeds, 
inasmuch  as  he  teaches  in  express  terms  a  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  he  is  yet  a  long  way  ofif  the  standard  of  Athanasius. 
Nor  is  his  conception  of  the  Son  at  all  more  in  hannony 
with  the  Nicene ;  for  though,  as  Mr.  Liddon  reminds  us,  he 
speaks  of  the  Son  as  constituted  "of  unity  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,"  nevertheless  nothing  is  farther  from 
his  thought  than  "  eternal  generation."  In  fact,  he  declares 
that  "there  was  a  time  when  there  was  neither  sin  nor 
Son,  to  make  the  Lord  both  Judge  and  Father  ;*'  and  he 
knows  the  precise  moment  at  which  the  generation  of 
the  Word  took  place,  viz.,  when  God  uttered  the  words, 
"  Let  there  be  light"  And  thus  he  applies  to  the  Word 
indifferently  the  expressions  "  made,"  "  engendered,"  "  cre- 
ated ;"  he  describes  him  as  an  extension  and  ray  of  the 
Father;  and  it  is  this  inferior  god,  who,  having  "fallen" 
into  a  certain  virgin,  became  "  embodied,"  as  though  there 
were  in  Jesus  nothing  but  the  divine  Season  clothed  with 
a  human  body  and  sensibility. 

How  far  from  fixed  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  its 
relations  to  God  and  to  Jesus,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century,  and  what  freedom  was  allowed  to  speculation 
concerning  it,  may  be  gathered  from  its  singular  develop- 
ment in  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  school,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Christian  gnosis.  It  was  the  special  function  of  this 
school  to  maintain  the  perpetuity  and  the  universality  of 
the  divine  inspiration ;  and  its  fundamental  principle  was 
that  "  in  all  ages,  wisdom  entering  into  holy  souls,  maketh 
them  friends  of  God  and  prophets."*  And  so  its  teachers 
did  not  shut  out  from  the  circle  of  revelation,  at  the  centre 
of  which  stood  Jewish  faith,  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers, and  even  the  superstitions  of  barbarians.  They  quoted 
Sophocles  as  a  witness  to  the  unity  of  God  as  readily  as 
Isaiah,  and  declared  that  the  "Word"  or  the  "  Holy  Spirit" 
(it  was  almost  indifferent  which)  had  not  been  an  entire 
stranger  to  Plato  any  more  than  to  Moses.  In  this  catho- 
lic spirit  the  learned  Clement  (about  150 — 220  A.D.),  who 
succeeded  the  philosopher  Pantaenus  at  the  head  of  the 
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catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  surveyed  the  history  of 
the  past ;  and  added  to  Paul's  profound  remark  that  "  the 
law  had  been  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  Jews  to  Christ/' 
a  second  great  historic  generalization,  that  ^'philosophy  had 
been  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  Greeks  to  Christ."  Ne- 
vertheless, while  he  thus  genially  recognized  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  had  wider  limits  than  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  the  Jewish  race  alone,  it  was  the  tendency  of 
his  theology  to  sublimate  the  idea  of  God  to  such  a  point 
that  it  finished  by  falling  into  a  pure  abstraction.  And 
hence  he  clings  tenaciously  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Word, 
which  offers  to  him  a  Grod  who,  in  being  the  "  minister"  of 
the  Most  High,  shall  be  also  our  **  instructor,"  and  capable 
of  making  those  who  receive  his  instructions  godlika  But 
the  Word  was  united  with  the  body  of  Jesus  simply,  with- 
out the  medium  of  any  human  soul,  which  would  have  been 
degrading  to  a  divine  Being ;  and  thus  **  when  he  ate,  it  was 
not  through  his  body,"  but  "  he  was  absolutely  without  feel- 
ing, and  capable  of  sustaining  neither  pleasure  nor  pain"  ! 
And  Clement,  surely  by  a  strange  freak  of  orthodoxy,  is  a 
canonized  saint 

It  is  not,  however,  to  him,  but  to  his  disciple  Origen,  that 
modem  orthodoxy  owes  the  most ;  for  it  was  the  latter  who 
enriched  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  with  the  conception, 
hitherto  undeveloped,  of  his  "  everlasting  generation."  Ori- 
gen, like  Shelley,  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  "  God  waking 
up  from  an  eternity  of  idleness."  And  though,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  *'  What  was  God  doing  before  he  made  the 
world  ?"  Irenaeus  had  already  replied,  "  The  answer  to  such 
a  question  lies  with  God  Himself," — Origen  did  not  think 
so.  The  perpetual  solitude  of  God  must  have  been  relieved 
by  the  companionship  of  a  Son.  He  who  is  out  of  all  rela- 
tions of  time,  to  whom  all  things  are  present,  who  is  the 
"  eternal  Now,'*  must  have  devised  some  means  of  entering 
into  time,  and  finally  communicating  with  humanity.  And 
inasmuch  as  this  process — called  generation — can  never 
have  begun  and  can  never  end,  but  must  always  be  going 
on,  it  is  called  "  everlasting ;"  "  the  Father  did  not  beget 
the  Son,  but  He  is  always  begetting  him."  It  was  the  result 
of  this  perpetuity  of  emanation,  that  the  Son  is  scarcely 
conceived  by  Origen  aa  a  personality  distinct  from  the 
Father,  but  he  describes  him  simply  as  a  "  ray  of  His  glory." 
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But,  again,  the  Son,  although  everlasting,  is  not  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father,  hut  he  is  "  other  in  substance 
and  subject  to  Him."*  So  far  was  he  from  recognizing  their 
consubstantiality,  that  he  declares  to  Celsus  that  "Christians 
worship  the  Father  of  truth,  and  His  Son  the  truth,  beinff 
two  in  substance,  but  one  in  concord  and  harmony  and 
sameness  of  will ;"  and  he  ascribed  to  the  Son  only  a  second 
place,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (created  by  the  Son  !)  only  a 
third  place  in  the  rank  of  heavenly  existences, — "  the  power 
of  the  Father  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  that  of  the  Son  more  than  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
sacred  things."  Finally,  the  basis  of  Origen's  thought  is  Uni- 
tarian,-!* and  his  different  representations  of  Jesus  amount 
to  this,  that  he  is  one  of  us,  united  to  the  Deity  in  the 
closest  manner  through  the  medium  of  the  Word,  by  moral 
sublimity  and  harmony  of  will.  His  disciple  Dionysius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  a  product  and  a  creature,  and  therefore  not  ever- 
lasting ;  nor  was  he  identical  with,  but  foreign  to,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,  and  no  more  the  same  in  essence  than 
are  the  husbandman  and  the  vine,  the  sailor  and  the  ship. 
But  Origen,  however,  carried  up  into  the  celestial  regions 
the  point  of  view  which  modem  Unitarianism  applies  only 
to  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  Such  unorthodox  notions, 
together  with  his  favourite  and  charitable  idea  of  the  final 
re-union  of  all  creatures— even  of  the  devil — in  God,  incur- 
red subsequent  condemnation,  and  only  had  a  passing  influ- 
ence on  the  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  But  his 
great  conception  of  the  everlasting  generation  of  the  Word 
was  destined,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  an  extraordinary  elevation  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ. 

Nor  was  there  a  greater  unity  of  opinion  to  be  found  in 
Syria  or  Italy  than  in  Gaul  or  ISgypt  That  form  of  Jewish 
Christian  Unitarianism  which  had  been  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  first  days,  had  remained  the  faith  of  a  considerable 
section  in  Palestine,  Syria  and  Decapolia     That  the  Ebion- 
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ites  were  a  body  by  no  means  insignificant  is  shewn  by  one 
fact  alone,  that  from  them  appear  to  have  proceeded  no  less 
than  three  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  names 
of  Theodotion,  Symmachus  and  Aquila    Even  within  the 
limits  of  this  community,  however,  the  influence  of  WesteVn 
thought  was  not  unfelt ;  and  while  one  party  rejected,  the 
other  admitted,  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion.   Nor  was  this  primitive  faith  confined  to  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  first  believers ;  but  it  appears  in  the 
second  century  in  Eome,  when  Theodotus,  a  shoemaker  of 
Byzantium,  maintained  Jesus  to  be  simply  a  man,  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  declared  that  he  would  hold  by  the 
Christ  of  the  first  three  Gospels.    Moreover,  when  Zephy- 
rinus  was  installed  in  the  episcopal  chair  in  the  holy  city 
about  the  year  200  A.D.,  the  followers  of  Theodotus  and 
his  contemporary  Artemon  asserted  that  till  that  time  the 
faith  of  the  Christians  of  Eome  had  not  differed  from  theirs. 
Parallel,  however,  with  this  movement  which  preserved  the 
unity  of  God  by  denying  divinity  to  Christ,  and  admitting 
him  to  union  with  the  Father  only  by  a  common  inspiration 
and  obedience,  was  another  singular  manifestation  of  the 
Unitarian  tendency,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Monarchi- 
anism,  and  appears  to  have  been  imported  from  Asia  by  a 
certain  Praxeas,  who  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Eome  from 
the  Eastern  episcopate.     To  maintain  the  unity  of  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  his  humanity ;  and  though  it  is  possible 
that  his  Eastern  modes  of  expression  signified  nothing  more 
than  that  Christ  was  "  possessed '^  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
nevertheless  his  bitter  opponent  Tertullian  represented  him 
as  asserting  that  it  was  the  Father  who  in  Christ  had  been 
tempted,  had  suffered  and  been  slain.     At  all  events,  this 
doctrine  afforded  one  mode  of  preserving  the  uni-personality 
of  God  together  with  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Bishops  of  Eome,  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  are 
stated  to  have  been  successively  raised  to  the  episcopal 
chair  by  means  of  the  great  influence  of  those  who  held 
their  opinions,  viz.,  that  "  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  one 
and  the  same  God,  styled  by  difierent  names,  according  to 
the  vicissitude  of  times."     Callistus,  with  more  subtlety 
than  Zephyrinus,  who  is  said  to  have  known  of  "  only  one 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  none  othe?  that  was  begotten  or 
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amenable  to  suffering/'  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  which 
Irenseus  appears  likewise  to  have  held,  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  two  modes  of  the  same  existence,  the  one  being 
God  invisible,  the  other  God  visible,  so  that  the  Father  had 
not  actually  suffered,  but  had  only  been  a  fellow-sufferer 
with  the  Son  !* 

Whence  came,  however,  this  singular  attempt  to  avoid 
what  appeared  to  minds  of  inferior  subtlety  nothing  better 
than  Ditheism?  Once  more  from  the  East,  where  the 
primitive  faith  of  monotheism  could  not  yield  without 
many  struggles  against  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the 
West  to  break  it  up  by  the  introduction  of  the  divine  per- 
son of  the  Son.  Noetus,  whose  doctrines  Callistus  had 
introduced  at  Borne,  found  a  more  famous  disciple  in  Sabel- 
lius,  presbyter  of  Ptolemais  (about  260—260  A.D.).  The 
doctrine  of  the  "Word"  had  penetrated  too  deeply  into 
Christian  faith  to  be  now  rejected  from  it ;  and  the  history 
of  the  theology  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  is  nothing 
else  than  a  history  of  the  various  attempts  to  reconcile  its 
manifestation  in  Christ  with  the  divine  unity.  SabelUus, 
instead  of  finding  in  the  Word  a  divine  person,  produced 
either  perpetually  or  once  for  all  at  a  given  moment  from 
the  Father,  to  serve  as  His  instrument  of  creation  and  the 
mediator  between  spirit  and  matter,  conceived  it  as  the 
principle  of  an  intra-divine  movement  which  caused  the 
unity  of  God  to  assume  three  different  phases.  God,  by 
means  of  the  Word,  became  successively  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit,-!-  iiaiMCS  which  designate  not  three  distinct  persons, 
but  three  different  modes  or  manifestations  of  the  one  Deity, 
corresponding  to  so  many  periods  of  history.  Accordingly, 
in  the  law,  God  manifested  Himself  as  the  Father ;  in  the 
gospel,  as  the  Son ;  and  in  the  church,  as  the  Spirit  This 
doctrine  of  "manifestations"  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  those 
analogies,  through  which  it  is  attempted  (by  Augustine  as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Liddon)  to  relieve  the  obscurity  of  the  Trinity, 
by  comparing  it,  for  example,  to  the  three-fold  action  of  the 
sun,  his  substance,  light  and  heat ;  to  the  mysterious  nature 
of  man,  body,  soul  and  spirit ;  or  to  the  three  powers  of  the 

*  HippolTtufl,  Bafataiion  of  All  Heresies,  ix.  56. 

f  Mr.  Liddon  does  not  aeem  to  us  to  have  entirely  escaped  this  rock,  when 
he  describes  the  Word  as  "  God  reflected  in  His  own  Eternal  Thought"  (p.  341). 
So  difficult  is  it  for  orthodoxy  to  be  self -consistent. 
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human  mind,  knowledge,  love  and  will    But  three  quali- 
ties of  one  person  are  not  three  persons  of  one  being. 

N'or  was  the  other  form  of  Monarchianism,  which  had  ap- 
peared at  Rome  under  Theodotus  a  century  before,  unrepre- 
sented in  the  East  Already  Beryllus,  of  Bostra  in  Arabia, 
had  refused  to  accept  the  personal  pre-existence  of  Jesus, 
and  made  his  divine  character  to  consist  in  the  submission 
of  his  will  before  the  Spirit  of  (JoA  It  was  reserved,  how- 
ever, for  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Paul  of  Samosata,  to  raise 
this  rational  Unitarianism  to  the  height  of  a  philosophical 
theory,  and,  moreover,  to  give  occasion  to  the  Church  for 
the  most  curious  self-stultificatioiL  God  was  one: — ^that 
was  his  fundamental  principle  His  Logos  was  in  Him 
simply  the  principle  of  thought,  as  is  "reason  in  the  heart 
of  man."  This  divine  Season  enei^ed  through  Jesus, 
who,  in  virtue  of  complete  sacrifice  of  ^will,  became  one 
with  God  and  the  Saviour  of  his  race. 

It  is  possible  that  it  was  not  only  for  such  a  dreadful 
heresy  as  this  that  three  Councils  were  held  at  Antioch,  by 
which  in  the  year  269  AD.  Paul  was  finally  deposed.  The 
Bishop,  however,  was  a  man  of  the  world,  if  also  a  theolo- 
gian ;  civil  magistrate  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  functionary ; 
afTable,  eloquent  and  beloved,  not  only  in  the  Syrian  metro- 
polis, but  throughout  the  provinca  It  was  in  vain  that  his 
enemies  attacked  his  character,  blackened  his  reputation, 
loaded  him  with  abusa  For  three  years  his  diocese  gal- 
lantly maintained  their  Bishop  in  his  see  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Councils.  Protected  by  the  powerful  Queen 
Zenobia,  who  sympathized  with  his  theological  views,  he 
held  bravely  to  his  post  But  when  the  war  with  Aurelian 
ended  disastrously  for  the  Eastern  Queen,  the  Emperor 
declared  he  would  have  no  Bishops*  in  Syria  who  would 
not  agree  with  the  Bishops  of  Bome,  whom  he  had  imder 
his  own  control.  Paul  was  exiled,  and  he  died  in  obscurity ; 
though  his  influence  maintained  a  Paulinian  party  till  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century. 

But  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which  condemned  the  heresy 
of  Paul,  established  at  the  same  time  that  the  Son  was  not 
♦'consubstantial"  (Sfioovtrioo)  with  the  Father. 

There  yet  remained  one  step  more  to  be  taken  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Son  is  represented  as 
divine,  but  not  (absolute)  God.  It  is  yet  open  to  the  Church 
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to  compromise  the  further  exaltation  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  retain  the  strict  unity  of  Gk)d,  or  to  raise  the  Son  to 
the  highest  point  of  co-equality,  co-eternity  and  consub- 
stantiality  with  the  Father.  Was  Arius  or  Athanasius  to 
prevail  ? 

During  the  third  century  the  different  theological  schools 
had  been  busy  over  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  the  specula- 
tive school  of  Alexandria^  the  exegetical  of  Syria,  and  the 
traditiontd  of  Some,  had  each  of  them  advanced  along  rather 
different  lines  of  thought,  in  the  general  direction,  however, 
of  the  exaltation  of  his  nature.  Hilarius,  Bishop  of  Poictiers 
(about  350  A.D.),  indeed  laments  that  Christians  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  fulfilling  the  plain  duty  of  ''adoring  the 
Father,  venerating  the  Son,  and  abounding  in  the  Holv 
Spirit ;"  and  that  consequently  the  teachers  of  the  church 
are  compelled  to  unfold  that  which  is  inexplicable,  and  to 
speak  that  which  ought  not  to  be  uttered.  But  these  dif- 
ferences were  not  to  be  tolerated  long;  the  tendency  to 
unification,  which  had  displayed  itself  in  various  ways 
during  the  third  century — especially  in  the  growth  of  a 
"  rule  of  faith,"  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  different 
collections  of  Holy  Scriptures  to  one  uniform  type — was  to 
invade  the  sphere  of  doctrine  also,  and  an  authoritative 
declarallon  of  belief  was  to  be  put  forth  as  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy  and  a  ralljang-point  against  heretics.  It  was 
the  quarrel  of  an  Egyptian  bishop  and  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates which  at  last  caused  the  results  of  three  centuries  of 
si)eculation  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  to  be  gathered 
up  in  the  Nicene  Creed 

Among  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  was  a  presbyter  named  Arius,  by  birth  and 
education  a  Syriaa  He  was  a  young  man  of  pure  morals 
and  great  eloquence ;  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
devoted  himseK  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  won  him  the 
esteem  and  affection  not  merely  of  his  parish,  but  of  the 
whole  community.  Moreover,  it  was  in  Alexandria,  remarks 
M.  B^ville,  that  the  episcopate  had  still  the  greatest  trouble 
in  imposing  its  authority  upon  the  presbyters,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  increasing  influence  of  the  presbyter,  and 
the  perhaps  unconscious  jealousy  which  he  inspired  in  the 
Bishop,  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  origin  of  the  con- 
troversy.   Be  it  as  it  may,  Arius  had  come  from  Antioch 
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armed  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  Christian  literature,  a 
strong  antipathy  to  Sabellianism,  and  a  lively  taste  for  dia- 
lectic. The  point  of  departure  for  his  theology  was  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  on  which,  he  said, 
every  one  was  agreed.  But  if  so,  he  had  not  all  that  the 
Father  had,  he  was  not  equal  to  Him,  he  was  not  absolute 
Qod.  Not  being  equal,  he  was  not  of  the  same  substance ; 
for  were  he  so,  inasmuch  as  that  substance  is  perfect,  there 
would  be  two  perfect,  equal  and  absolute  Gods,  which  was 
absurd.  The  Son,  then,  was  not  co-eternal  nor  consub- 
stantial  with  the  Father.  Accordingly  he  took  up  the  for- 
mulae by  which  Dionysius  (and  in  fact  TertuUian  before 
him)  had  already  expressed  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  had 
not  in  himself  the  principle  of  existence,  but  had  received 
it  from  the  Father,  and  it  became  the  key-note  of  the  con- 
troversy— Jiv  ^0T€  on  oltK  ?>',  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not. 

It  was  the  last  attempt  to  resist  the  encroaching  tide  of 
popular  enthusiasm  for  the  person  of  Christ.  Arius  was 
deposed  and  excommunicated  by  a  Council  at  Alexandria 
held  321  A.D.  But  he  had  friends  in  Syria;  they  were 
powerful,  they  sheltered  and  helped  him.  Among  others, 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Mcomedia,  and  the  historian  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  interfered  in  his  favour,  and  endeavoured 
to  patch  up  the  quarrel  The  partizans  of  the  disputants 
hastened  to  range  themselves  on  opposite  sides ;  and  Con- 
stantine,  who  did  not  know  what  difiference  an  i  could  make, 
was  exceedingly  annoyed  with  a  movement  which  threat- 
ened to  prevent  the  realization  of  his  charming  design  of 
universal  unification.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  amiable 
Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  went  to  and  fro  between  the 
contending  parties;  innumerable  journeys  were  made,  letters 
written;  but  in  the  frenzy  of  religious  excitement  none 
would  listen  to  reason.  Constantine  was  in  despair.  At 
length  the  imperial  mandate  went  forth ;  and  upwards  of 
three  hundred  bishops,  and  a  crowd  of  presbyters,  deacons, 
acolytes  and  laymen,  representing  the  "  collective  wisdom" 
of  Christendom,  assembled  at  the  great  Council  of  Nic8Ba 
in  the  year  325  A.D.  The  Bishop  of  Alexandria  sent  one 
of  his  deacons  to  plead  his  cause — Athanasius;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  recalcitrant  presbyter  appeared  the  influential 
prelates  of  Nicomedia  and  Csesarea    The  vast  assembly  sat 
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in  the  great  hall  of  state  expectant  Constantine  entered, 
goi^geously  dressed,  with  majestic  person,  but  with  modest 
detueanour,  as  befitted  even  the  Emperor  of  the  World 
before  the  collective  authority  of  the  Church.  A  hymn  was 
sung ;  Constantine  addressed  to  the  Council  a  short  exhort- 
ation to  unity ;  and  the  debate  begaa  But  what  a  debate  I 
Constantine  had  to  bum  the  libels  which  the  bishops  pre- 
sented to  him  against  one  another !  For  two  whole  months 
it  continued,  "like  a  battle  in  the  night,"  as  one  of  the  his- 
torians says,  for  neither  party  would  see  the  meaning  of  the 
other.  The  majority  of  the  Council  were  neither  with  Arius 
nor  Athanasius.  The  latter  they  accused  of  innovation.  It 
is  probable  that  they  would  have  welcomed  a  declaration 
which  would  have  been  sufficiently  elastic  for  the  Avians  to 
subscribe,  maintaining  the  traditional  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  but  ascribing  to  him  as  much  divinity  as 
possible  within  these  limits.  But  Athanasius  wisely  fore- 
saw that  no  equivocal  expressions  woidd  put  an  end  to  the 
difference.     He  pressed  his  point,  and  finally  gained  it 

A  creed  was  drawn  up,  which  was  signed  by  318  bishops, 
although  the  weighty  names  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  and  three  others,  were  withheld.  Arius 
was  banished,  and  his  supporters  too.  The  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Antioch  was  reversed,  and  the  Son  was  declared 
to  be  consubstantial  with  the  Father. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  trace  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
Arianism,  which  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  suppressed. 
Council  after  council  met ;  and  by  and  by  it  was  the  turn 
of  Athanasius  to  go  into  exile,  and  of  Arius  to  be  borne  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  Political 
disputes  were  added  to  doctrinal,  and  emperors  interfered 
to  settle  the  faith.  But  we  are  astonished,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  confusion,  to  hear  Mr.  Liddon  raise  a  claim  for  the 
"guarantee  of  divine  inerrancy,  such  as  had  been  vouch- 
sc^ed  to  the  entire  body  of  the  faithful."*  It  matters  little 
to  us  what  the  robber-synod  of  Ephesus,  for  example, — 
where  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  struck  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  so  that  he  died, — thought  necessary  to  be 
believed  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  But  it  does  matter 
a  great  deal  when  appeal  is  made  to  the  authority  of  these 
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Councils  to  settle  not  merely  what  was  to  be  the  faith  of  the 
future,  but  what  had  been  the  faith  of  the  past.  Mr.  Liddon 
admits  that  "  some  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  do  at  times 
employ  terms  yhich,  judged  by  a  Nicene  standard,  must  be 
pronounced  unsatisfcwtory."*  But  is  it  not  obvious  that  it 
is  from  these  writers,  and  these  alone,  that  we  can  learn 
what  was  the  fermentation  and  variety  of  belief,  and  what 
was  the  teaching  in  the  different  theological  schools,  during 
the  second  and  third  centuries  ?  We  suppose  that  although 
"collective  Christendom"  might  be  "divinely  inerrant" 
about  matters  of  faith,  it  will  be  at  any  rate  admitted  that 
it  was  not  necessarily  so  about  matters  of  fact  And  how 
can  it  be  pleaded  that  "  the  faith  delivered  once  for  all  had 
been  given  to  the  church  in  its  completeness  by  the  apos- 
tles,'*  when  Mr.  Liddon  confesses  that  "  nearly  one  half  the 
testimony  is  the  wrong  way  ?  It  is  surely  the  oddest  way 
of  conducting  a  historical  inquiry,  to  call  the  only  possible 
witnesses,  and  then  to  reject  half  their  evidence  as  that  of 
"young  or  half-educated  persons,"  because  it  would  reverse 
the  decision  arrived  at  before  the  case  was  heard. 

We  have  left  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  where 
Mr.  Liddon  leaves  it,  as  determined  by  the  Council  of 
Nicsea.  If  any  further  support  were  needed  to  the  position 
that  that  doctrine,  as  it  is  commonly  held,  was  the  result 
of  centuries  of  development,^ — a  position  which  is  fatal  to 
the  Protestant  view,  which  finds  it  in  the  Scriptures  alone, 
— ^let  any  one  compare  the  expression  in  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds  relating  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  believe  in  the  "  only  begotten  Son  of 
God, ....  who  was  made  man"?  Aye,  but  how?  That 
was  the  question  raised  almost  immediately  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Nicene  symboL  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of 
Laodicea,  did  not  fear  to  compare  the  idea  of  a  Grod-man 
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f  Mr.  Liddon  ohallengeB  the  deyelopmentalistfl  to  produoe  any  similar  eaoe 
of  doTelopment.  The  two  editions  of  the  Nioene  Creed  afford  a  carious  in- 
stanoe.  The  Gonncil  of  Nicna  (825  A.D.)  decided  nothing  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Different  theologians  identified  the  Spirit  witii  the 
Word,  or  treated  it  as  a  mere  dlnne  gift  or  power ;  some  said  it  was  created, 
others  associated  it  in  the  Godhead  wiUi  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Accordingly, 
it  was  found  needful  to  state  precisely  what  was  to  be  the  orthodox  faith  con- 
cerning it ;  and  the  dauaes  describing  the  Spirit  as  the  "  Lord  and  Ghiver  of 
life,"  Ace,  were  added  to  the  Creed  when  it  was  re-affirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  881  A.D. 
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to  the  mythical  minotaurs  and  tragelaphs.  Evidently, 
thought  he,  where  man  is,  there  is  sin  ;  and  accordingly  he 
conceived  of  the  Word  as  taking  the  place  of  the  reason  in 
the  man  Jesus,  to  whom  there  was  left  of  his  humanity 
nothing  more  than  his  body  and  sensible  consciousnesa 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  various  disputes  about  the  two 
natures  and  two  wills  in  Christ  which  split  the  church  in 
the  fifth  century ; — even  Augustine  could  do  nothing  better 
than  compare  the  God-man  in  Jesus  to  the  union  of  body 
and  spirit  in  ourselves,  a  theory  dangerously  like  that  for 
which  Apollinaris  was  deposed  and  excommunicated ; — and 
the  orthodox  results  of  which  are  summed  up  in  those 
strange  clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  describe 
Jesus  as  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  at  once  equal  and 
inferior  to  Qod,  and  yet  not  two  but  one  Christ. 

Such  is  the  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
as  it  was  finally  established.  M.  B^ville  proceeds,  with  his 
usual  clearness,  to  trace  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  the  school- 
men in  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  his  book. 
Nor  does  he  dismiss  it  there;  but  follows  its  different 
phases  at  the  Beformation,  tracks  its  fortunes  among  the 
English  free-thinkers  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  its  adapta- 
tions to  the  ''consciousness''  of  the  German  philosophers 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  its  most  recent  phases 
in  the  liberal  Christianity  of  to-day.  It  is  impossible  to 
part  from  him  without  admiration  for  his  candour  as  well 
as  his  learning,  for  the  generosity  of  his  criticism  as  well 
as  for  the  precision  of  his  exposition,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
deep  religiousness  of  his  spirit 

Turning  once  more  to  Mr.  Liddon's  bulky  volume,  we 
cannot  help  expressing  a  regret  that  he  should  have  dis- 
figured the  genuine  eloquence  of  his  appeal  on  behalf  of  a 
doctrine  evidently  to  him  of  priceless  importance,  with 
mere  tricks  of  rhetorical  display.  We  are  reminded  that 
"Christ  does  not  place  before  us  any  relative  or  lower 
standard  of  morals.  He  proposes  the  highest  standard,  the 
Absolute  morality.  '  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect"'  Moses  did  just  the  same  thing.  "Be 
ye  holy,  as  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy."  "  He  bids  men 
be  like  Gk>d,  and  He  gives  not  the  faintest  hint  that  any 
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unlikeness  to  God  in  Himself  obliges  Him  to  accompany  the 
delivery  of  that  precept  with  a  protestation  of  His  Own  per- 
sonal unworthiness."*  But  do  we  therefore  reason  that 
Moses  must  have  been  absolute  God  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
separate  the  message  from  the  messenger?  Further,  it  is 
said,  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  it^  that "  those  who  believe 
Christ  to  have  been  merely  a  man  endowed  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  or  even  only  with  the  power  of  wield- 
ing vast  moral  influence  over  masses  of  men,  cannot  but 
recognize  the  rare  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  a  life  in 
wh4  gr«at  powers  were  consciously  possised.  yet  were 
never  exercised  for  those  objects  which  the  selfish  instinct 
of  ordinary  men  would  naturally  pursue.  It  is  this  disin- 
terestedness ;  this  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  man- 
kind ;  this  radical  antagonism  of  His  character  to  that  vile 
thing  called  selfishness ;  it  is  this  unrivalled  and  majestic 
renunciation  of  all  that  has  no  object  beyond  self,  which 
has  won  to  Jesus  Christ  the  heart  of  mankind/'f  And  yet 
any  one  who  believes  that  his  work  may  thus  "  naturally" 
be  accounted  for,  is  triumphantly  challenged  to  "  dare  to 
predict  that  eighteen  hundred  years  hence  his  ideas,  his 
maxims,  his  institutions,  however  noble  or  philanthropic 
they  may  be,  will  still  survive  in  their  completeness  and 
their  vigour/'J  But  we  are  not  all  bound  to  be  Homers  or 
Shakespeares,  though  their  poems  will  be  read  as  long  as 
language  lasts,  and  "their  name*'  may  be  "the  rallying- 
point  of  a  world-wide  interest  in  some  distant  age/'  Still 
more  unreasonable  and  contradictory,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
description  of  the  ground  of  the  affection  which  Christ  has 
inspired,  is  the  alternative  which  is  held  over  unbelievers 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book.  "  If  Christ  be 
not  God,"  we  are  told,  "  he  is  not  sincere  f  "  if  Christ  be 
not  God,  he  is  not  truthful ;"  "  if  Christ  be  not  God,  he  is 
not  humble;"  "if  Christ  be  not  God,  he  is  not  unselfish." 
"  If  you  deny  his  divinity,  then  you  mujst  conclude  that 
some  of  the  most  precious  sayings  in  the  Gospels  are  but 
the  outbreak  of  a  preposterous  self-laudation ;  they  breathe, 
you  might  add,  the  very  spirit  of  another  Xttci/er."§  Is  it 
becoming  for  a  great  scholar  before  scholars  to  strive  to 
force  his  doctrine  on  those  who  cherish  the  deepest  affection 
and  reverence  for  the  most  divine  of  their  race,  by  insisting 
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that  the  only  possible  suppositions  concerning  him  are  that 
he  is  God — or  Devil  ? 

Not  less  insufBicient,  it  seems  to  us,  though  more  subtle 
and  infinitely  more  touching,  is  Mr.  liddon's  plea  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ  that  it  satisfies  the  spiritual  wants.  We 
may  reply  that  a  doctrine  which  is  believed  because  it  is 
useful,  and  not  because  it  is  true,  has  already  fulfiUed  its 
mission  ;  and  it  is  time  it  should  give  way  to  something 
which  is  nearer  the  truth,  to  which  our  wants  will  in  time 
adapt  themselvea  For  there  are  certain  spiritual  needs 
which  God  has  put  into  the  human  soul,  and  these  He 
supplies  Himself  There  are  other  needs  which  custom, 
tradition,  education,  have,  so  to  speak,  artificially  engen- 
dered, and  these  are  artificially  supplied  by  the  creations  of 
human  thought  and  imagination.  Boman  Catholics  could 
make  the  same  appeal  for  the  worship  of  saints  which  Mr. 
Liddon  makes  for  the  worship  of  Jesus.  And  that  commu- 
nion with  Christy  which  he  so  beautifully  depicts  as  the 
privilege  of  the  believer,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
"  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man"  by  which  the  devout  Theist 
— ^David,  for  example — ^has  always  been  maintained  in  hope 
and  trust  The  fact  is,  that  each  rests  upon  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  God ;  but  the 
one  chooses,  by  difiference  of  hereditary  discipline,  training, 
prepossession,  to  call  his  God  Christy  the  other  does  not 
We  are  deeply  persuaded  that  the  gradual  effect  of  the 
"  New  Eeformation"  will  be  to  sweep  away  the  traditional 
historic  forms  with  which  Protestantism  has  hitherto  en- 
cumbered our  spiritual  consciousness,  to  weaken  authority 
and  strengthen  self-reliance,  and  thus  equalize  our  spiritual 
needs  and  refer  them  to  One  Source  for  their  supply.  And 
if  the  Son  of  Man  then  ceases  to  be  the  fountain  of  "  life,'' 
but  acts  as  one  of  its  many  channels,  offers  himself  to  us  as 
the  "way"  and. not  the  end,  shall  we  refuse  the  help  of  his 
life  and  thought  because  it  is  not  all  ?  We  have  quarrelled 
enough  about  faith  in  Christ ;  let  us  have  the  faith  of  Christ 
Its  transient  forms  are  being  sifted  out  but  its  permanent 
trusts  remain.  Fears  for  the  "  safety  of  a  divided  church," 
and  anxiety  for  "  a  remedy  for  its  wounds,"  are  not  more  out 
of  place  than  is  drecul  of  the  freest  thought  or  scorn  of  con-' 
sciousness,  so  long  as  to  us  "  there  is  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all." 

J.  ESTLIN  CaBPENTEK. 
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IIL— GOETHE  AND  RELIGION. 

It  need  create  no  surprise  that  to  some  minds  Groethe 
appears  to  have  had  no  religion.  His  religion  was  not  that 
of  orthodox  Christians.  He  disliked  and  discountenanced 
popular  Christianity.  Certain  things,  customs  and  persons 
that  were  commonly  revered,  he  abhorred  On  the  other 
hand,  he  rather  veiled  than  displayed  his  own  religion  It 
was  a  marked  feature  of  the  man  to  go  with  all  his  pro- 
foundest  spiritual  exercises  into  his  closet,  to  shut  to  his 
door,  and  another  day  to  say  as  much  as  was  needful  io, 
"  words  that  half  reveal  and  half  conceal  the  soul  within." 
All  his  thoughts,  like  chaste  beauty,  hide  themselves  in  coy 
reserve  behind  a  beautiful  drapeiy.  And  when  his  whole 
being  is  thrilling  with  emotion,  he  calls  to  his  aid  a  droll, 
misleading  humour.  Common  natures  do  not  fear  to  pro- 
fane sanctities  with  much  speaking ;  it  is  no  necessity  of 
their  nature  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  and  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  their  whole  harmonious  being ;  they  feel  no 
need  of  defence  against  the  rush  and  tide  of  profound  emo- 
tion. But  men  like  Goethe,  that  have  eyes  to  see  and 
hearts  to  feel  the  halo  of  hallowed  truths,  fear  to  put  forth 
their  hand,  fear  to  open  their  lips,  lest  they  should  dese- 
crate it.  It  is  only  such  men  that  have  the  child-humour 
by  their  side  to  shield  them  from  the  dangerous  influence 
of  overpowering  thought  And  it  is  only  such  natures  that 
have  the  power  to  render  spiritual  truths  into  their  own 
personal  language. 

In  accordance  with  his  great  reverence  for  individuality, 
Goethe  believed  that  every  man  must  form  his  own  philo- 
sophy and  religion.  like  his  hero,  Frederick  the  Great,  he 
granted  every  man  liberty  to  be  saved  after  his  own/ofcw, 
and  used  the  same  liberty  himself  He  -could  not  find 
amongst  either  the  Lutherans,  the  Hermhiiter  or  the  lUu- 
minists,  the  religion  that  could  save  his  soul.  His  nature 
obstinately  refused  to  be  saved  by  the  magic  of  creeds  and 
sacraments,  by  a  mystic  abandonment  to  pietistic  feelings 
and  dreams,  or  by  a  cold,  shallow  faith  in  morality,  a  per- 
sonal God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
He  had  a  man's  heart  and  a  man's  intellect^  and  needed, 
therefore,  a  man  s  religion. 
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In  the  famous  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Wilhdm 
Meister'a  Wanderjahre,  Goethe  defines  religion  as  reverence, 
and  reverence  for  wliat  is  above  us  and  for  what  is  beneath 
us;  further,  reverence  for  our  brethren;  and,  lastly,  for 
ourselves.  Beligion  is  reverence,  not  fear,  therefore,  nor 
faith,  nor  simply  feeling.  And  it  is  not  a  poor,  limited, 
heartless  prostration  before  a  being  like  ourselves,  only 
mightier,  dwelling  in  some  unknown  distant  region.  It  is 
reverence  before  the  living  presence  of  the  encircling  and 
the  indwelling  Universe. 

All  existing  things  form  one  connected  whole,  one  inse- 
parable world,  a  universe.  The  mineral,  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal  kingdoms,  are  not  separate  and  independent 
worlds.  They  overlap,  intersect  and  run  into  each  other. 
Nothing,  and  no  series  of  things,  exists  in  isolated  inde- 
pendence. 

Marks  of  order  and  law  abound  in  every  part  of  the  uni- 
versa  All  forms  of  existence  come  into  being  and  suffer 
change  in  regular  sequence.  The  seal  of  necessity  is  stamped 
upon  the  world.  Begularity  and  necessity  constitute  the 
beauty,  and  lay  the  basis  of  the  security,  of  natura  "  No- 
thing 18  that  errs  from  law." 

The  whole  world  is  full  of  lifa  Life  throbs  under  and 
breaks  forth  from  every  form,  from  the  dust  to  man.  It  is 
an  element  of  unconquerable  power,  of  infinite  productive- 
ness. It  is  marvellous  to  behold  its  creating,  regenerating 
vigour,  and  the  endless  variety  of  its  forms. 

In  animals  and  man  appears  that  great  wonder,  intelli- 
gence. It  manifests  itself  in  various  degrees,  but  every 
manifestation  of  it  astounds  the  thoughtful  mind.  There 
appears  also  in  both  animal  and  man  another  miracle — the 
miracle  of  love — ^love  inventive  and  self-sacrificing.  Whe- 
ther seen  in  the  bird  for  her  young,  or  in  the  mother  for 
her  child,  it  is  equally  an  astonishing  phenomenon. 

Man  in  his  higher  forms  presents  stiU  more  astonishing 
phenomena  Here  we  meet  the  higher  manifestations  of 
intellect,  the  grander  labours  and  sacrifices  of  love,  the 
loftier  and  unconquerable  aims  and  struggles  of  the  soul, 
the  eternal  rejuvenescence  of  faith  and  hope.  Here  we 
find  such  characters  as  Shakespeare,  Faust,  Gretchen, 
OttiUe. 

This  world  of  wonders  within  and  without  man  was 
more  clearly  visible  to  Goethe  than  to  most  men.     He  saw 
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something  of  it  while  but  a  child,  and  in  later  life  he  gained 
from  year  to  year  deeper  insight  and  more  extensive  vision. 
And  if  we  ask  the  question,  What  was  Goethe's  religion  ? 
the  answer  is,  Eeverence  for  this  world — for  these  wonder- 
ful phenomena,  and  what  they  let  him  surmise  as  lying  in 
and  behind  them.  He  could  not  see  all  this  glory  and 
doubt  its  Divinity.  He  worshiped  the  AIL  His  highest 
aim  and  most  thrUling  joy  was  to  see  more  of  this  "  OoU- 
Nature 

Goethe's  religion,  therefore,  was  more  akin  to  poetry  than 
to  philosophy.  It  was  a  fire  kindled  in  his  soul  by  the 
light  sti-eaming  upon  it  from  the  universe.  Viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  thought,  it  was  intuition,  inspiration,  «md  not  the 
product  of  reasoning  or  induction.  It  was  immediate  vision, 
and  not  a  subsequent  result ;  the  light  of  perception  in  its 
first  living  flash  upon  the  mind,  not  the  dim  and  broken 
light  of  reflection.  It  had  not  the  certainty  of  proof,  but 
of  faith ;  not  of  demonstration,  but  of  conviction.  It  was 
the  impression  produced  upon  a  poet's  heart  by  the  great 
universe,  with  all  the  consequent  hopes  and  surmises, 
jealously  watched  over,  however,  by  a  clear  and  sound 
understanding. 

Goethe's  religion,  therefore,  was  neither  a  science  nor  a 
system.  It  lacked  the  fulness  of  a  system  and  the  certainty 
and  precision  of  a  science.  Unlimitedly  comprehensive  as 
a  law  and  a  sentiment  as  reverence  for  the  universe  is,  it 
can  hardly  be  expanded  into  a  system.  And  this  is  a 
supreme  excellence  of  Goethe's  and  of  all  true  religion. 
True  religion  is  grandly  simple :  "  Fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  The 
decline  and  decay  of  religion  commence  with  the  formation 
of  systems.  As  little  is  religion  a  science.  Its  elements  are 
reverence,  submission,  inspiration,  longings,  hopes,  surmises. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  undefined,  the  inexperienced,  the 
unknown.  Its  light  pales  and  dies  when  carried  into  the 
domains  of  clear  knowledge  and  hard  experience.  And  this 
is  no  evil  or  weakness.  Neither  science  nor  religion  fills 
all  the  world.  Each  has  its  sphere,  and  each  in  its  sphere 
leaves  the  other  in  peace,  indeed  ministers  to  the  other,  as 
Goethe's  history  strikingly  shews. 

Goethe's  definition  of  the  essential  element  of  religion 
has  all  the  truth  and  the  advantages,  with  none  of  the 
errors  and  liability  to  mistake,  of  Schleiermacher's.    The 
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great  theologian's  various  ways  of  putting  his  idea  of  what 
constituted  religion,  as  a  sense,  taste,  feeling  of  the  universe 
or  of  God,  and,  later,  as  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  God  communicated  by  the  Redeemer,  got  rid  of  innu- 
merable false  notions  as  to  its  nature ;  yet  his  conception 
at  first  was  not  sufficiently  clear,  and  subsequently  he  added 
an  element  to  his  definition  that  deprived  it  of  half  its  value 
and  efficacy.  The  great  poet's  definition,  on  the  other  hand, 
excludes  equally  with  the  theologian  s  all  the  false  elements 
that  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  essential  constituents 
of  religion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  includes  an  essen- 
tial intellectual  element  which  Schleiermacher's  did  not 
Goethe's  definition,  therefore,  is  not  exposed  to  Hegel's 
criticism,  that  according  to  Schleiermacher  the  dog  is  the 
best  Christian.  Eeverence  is  not  only  beyond  the  capacity 
of  brutes,  but  in  its  highest  forms  it  is  still  a  future  attain- 
ment of  our  race. 

What  a  world  of  errors  and  confusions  Goethe's  defini- 
tion of  religion  frees  us  from  !  Eeligions  that  are  not 
religious,  waste  and  barren  religions,  contentious  and  hard- 
hearted religions,  religions  without  life  and  freshness,  with- 
out the  glow  and  tenderness  of  genius,  in  which  Ifeeling 
is  forced  and  not  spontaneous,  spasmodic  and  not  natural, 
are  all  excluded  Such  a  religion  as  this  definition  has  in 
view  is  the  salvation  both  of  the  soul  and  the  universe : 
the  soul  is  nurtured  and  developed,  while  the  world  is 
hallowed  and  glorified. 

The  necessary  consequence  both  of  the  poet's  religious 
feeling  and  religious  views  was,  that  he  spoke  but  sparingly 
on  religious  topics.  He  felt  deeply  that  reverence  and  talk 
cannot  dwell  together.  He  said  to  Eckermann,  of  people 
who  talk  much  about  God,  "  If  they  were  penetrated  with 
the  feeling  of  His  greatness,  they  would  be  struck  dumb, 
and  forreverence  would  name  Him  but  unwillingly."  Goethe 
had  profound  intimations  about  God,  but  no  knowledge. 
Therefore  he  could  not  speak  about  Him.  This  inability  is 
expressed  in  the  famous  passage  in  Faust,  where  Gretchen 
tells  her  lover  her  doubts  and  fears  about  the  reality  and 
correctness  of  his  religion.  One  of  the  Proverbs  in  Ehyme 
runs, 

"If  you  doubly  increase  the  star-light, 
The  AU  will  still  be  etemaUy  night." 
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The  series  of  poems  on  God  and  the  World  opens  in  the 
name  of  Him  whose  name  is  often  heard,  but  whose  nature 
has  ever  been  unknown.  It  was  a  main  idea  with  Goethe, 
that  in  studying  the  world  we  are  constantly  coming  upon 
ultimate  phenomena,  beyond  which  we  cannot  pass.  "  The 
summit  of  human  attainment  is  astonishment,''  he  said  to 
Eckermann ;'  ''and  if  an  ultimate  phenomenon  has  astonished 
us,  we  ought  to  rest  content;  nothing  higher  can  be  granted 
to  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  seek  anything  behind  it ;  this  is 
our  limit  But  generally  the  sight  of  an  ultimate  pheno- 
menon does  not  satisfy,  and  we  are  like  children,  who  after 
looking  into  a  mirror  immediately  reverse  it  to  see  what  is 
on  the  other  sida"  At  another  time  he  exclaimed  to  Ecker- 
mann, "Dear  child,  what  do  we  know  of  the  idea  of  the 
Divine,  and  what  will  our  narrow  conceptions  say  of  the 
Supreme  Being  ?  If,  like  a  Turk,  I  would  give  the  Supreme 
Being  a  hundred  names,  I  should  still  come  short,  and  in 
comparison  with  such  infinite  attributes  have  said  nothing." 

Further  light  will  be  thrown  upon  Goethe's  religion  if  we 
now  turn  to  the  influence  it  exerted  upon  his  mental  Ufa 

His  religion,  reverence  for  the  universe,  made  him  a  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  student  of  phenomena.  From 
his  earliest  boyhood  to  his  last  hours,  he  displays  an  intense 
thirst  for  a  knowledge  of  things.  What  his  countrymen 
call  philosophy,  that  is,  metaphysics,  never  had  any  great 
charm  for  him.  The  facts,  apart  from  the  theories,  of 
metaphysics,  or  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  great  minds 
to  reduce  the  facts  into  a  system,  could  interest  him,  but 
not  the  theories  and  the  systems  themselves.  Facts  increased 
his  knowledge  of  the  great  world,  but  systems  and  theories 
contradicted  what  he  knew  to  be  true,  or  produced  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  infinite  universe  could  be 
weighed,  measured  and  ticketed.  This  love  of  phenomena 
appears  in  all  his  labours.  All  his  poetry  rests  upon  con- 
crete facts ;  and  his  prolonged  and  minute  researches  in 
natural  science,  in  botany,  anatomy,  optics,  geology,  reve«d  a 
profound  love  of  the  productions  of  natura 

Goethe's  strong  love  of  everything  individual  and  charac- 
teristic was  closely  connected  with  his  religion.  How  care- 
fully and  devoutly  he  cultivated  his  own  individuality, 
defending  himself  against  all  heterogeneous  influences  and 
maturing  every  gift,  is  weU  known  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
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man.  This  is  the  place  to  claim  for  this  peculiarity  a  pro- 
found religious  basis.  Goethe  was  accustomed  to  call  a 
person  endowed  with  personal  characteristics,  a  natura  In 
his  poetry  the  same  regard  for  individuality  is  everywhere 
manifest  There  we  meet  with  no  vague  generality.  Every- 
thing is  distinct,  concrete,  individual.  In  his  life  it  is  the 
same.  Men  of  character,  whether  they  are  in  other  respects 
attractive  or  not,  always  caught  his  attention  and  often  won 
his  affection.  Dichiung  und  Wahrheit  is  a  wonderful  por- 
trait-gallery of  individualities.  Any  new  and  characteristic 
form  of  stone,  plant  or  animal,  was  to  him  a  new  revelation 
of  nature.  Certain  strong  and  tough  individuals  he  could 
think  of  only  as  entdecheiai  or  monads,  as  indissoluble  and 
eternal  individuals.  This  conviction,  combined  with  a 
second,  that  will  next  be  mentioned,  formed  the  ground  of 
his  belief  in  the  future  personal  and  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence of  great  men. 

His  reverence  for  the  universe  produced  in  him  the  great- 
est reverence  for  those  agents  upon  which  Nature  evidently 
sets  great  value  as  her  servants  in  conserving  and  perfecting 
the  world.  One  of  these  great  agents  is  power,  energy, 
activity,  productiveness.  Groethe  felt  the  deepest  regard  for 
every  powerful  agent  of  nature,  especially  for  energetic  and 
powerful  mea  This  quality  so  impressed  him,  that  he 
could  not  conceive  that  nature  would  destroy  it  wherever  it 
existed.  The  activity  of  great  men  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
pledge  of  their  immortality.  "  I  do  not  doubt  our  future 
existence,"  he  said  to  Eckermann,  ''for  natui^  cannot  do 
without  the  entelecheia.  But  we  are  not  all  immortal  in 
the  same  way ;  and  to  manifest  oneself  in  the  future  as  a 
great  eiUdecheia,  one  must  actually  be  one."  Eckermann 
reports  another  conversation :  "  When  one  is  seventy-five 
years  old,  continued  Goethe  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness, 
it  must  naturally  happen  that  one  must  among  other  things 
think  of  death.  For  my  part,  this  thought  leaves  me  in 
entire  rest,  for  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  spirit  is 
a  being  of  an  wholly  indestructible  nature ;  it  is  a  cease- 
lessly working  being  to  all  eternity."  At  another  time  he 
said,  "The  stubbornness  of  the  individual,  and  that  the 
human  being  shakes  off  what  does  not  agree  with  him,  is 
to  me  a  proof  that  such  a  thing  as  an  entmcheia  exista." 

Another  remarkable  effect  of  Gk)ethe's  religion  was  bis 
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self-renunciatioa  Greatest  injustice  is  done  Groethe  i^hen 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a  refined  sensualist  and  a  cultivated  lover 
of  pleasure.  The  truth  is,  and  his  works  more  than  his 
words  attest  it,  he  lived  a  life  of  severe  self-restraint  and 
renunciation.  Early  in  life  the  narrow  limits  of  our  thoi]^hts 
and  actions,  the  constant  need  of  self-denial,  very  forcibly 
struck  him.  He  was  also  impressed  by  the  fact  that  not 
those  who  resigned  themselves  by  slow  degrees,  but  those 
who  resigned  themselves  once  for  all,  enjoyed  comfort  and 
repose.  He,  therefore,  like  the  Stoics  and  Spinoza,  submit- 
ted and  resigned  himself  once  for  alL  What  helped  him 
joyfully  and  calmly  to  renounce  aU  his  personal  wishes  and 
aims,  was  the  recognition  of  the  eternal  order  and  necessity 
of  the  universe.  In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  great  world 
he  could  gladly  and  fearlessly  submit  his  poor  thoughts  and 
wilful  desires.  He  b^an  to  ponder  and  to  admire  that 
awful  saying  of  Spinoza's,  that  he  who  loves  God  will  not 
desire  that  Grod  should  love  him.  In  his  purposes  and 
plans  he  reckoned  his  own  well-being  as  nuH  In  his  Mend* 
ships  he  delighted  to  render  services  where  none  were* 
returned.  He  resigned  the  idea  of  constructing  a  philoso- 
phy  of  the  world.  He  resisted  the  temptation  to  seek  for 
the  meaning  and  design  as  well  of  single  phenomena  as  of 
the  whole  universe.  Of  the  three  inquiries.  What  ?  How  ? 
and  Wherefore  ?  he  considered  it  to  be  his  great  duty  to  put 
the  first,  that  he  might  profitably  put  the  second ;  but  was 
absolutely  forbidden  to  put  the  last  The  search  for  final 
causes  he  gave  up  as  presumptuous  and  hurtful  His  self- 
denial  is  exhibited  in  a  striking  light  in  his  treatment  of 
the  phenomena  that  refused  to  be  reconciled  with  Ins  reli- 
gious faith.  As  he  looked  with  his  keen  eye  through  the 
various  ranks  of  beings,  he  discovered  a  certain  something 
in  a  few  individuals  of  eveiy  class  to  which  he  could  assign 
no  place  in  the  great  harmonious  urdversa  It  was  some- 
thing odd,  anomalous,  monstrous.  He  could  find  in  it 
nothing  divine,  nothing  human,  nothing  devilish  or  angeli- 
cal ^e  temptation  was  great  to  bring  this  disorderly  and 
isolated  somewhat  under  some  class.  He  might  have  over- 
looked some  of  the  distinctive  features,  as  others  had  done. 
He  might  have  given  his  faith  liberty  to  belie  his  know- 
ledge in  this  one  instance,  as  others  have  done.  As  the 
result  of  shutting  his  eyes  to  some  characteristic  sign,  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  of  trusting  to  his  general  conviction  of 
nature's  law  and  order,  on  the  other,  he  might  have  euphe- 
mised  the  ugly  creature,  and  euphemisms  of  this  sort  are 
not  unknown.  The  temptation  was  great ;  submission  to 
it  was  easy.  But  Goethe  did  not  submit.  Much  as  he 
loved  the  order  of  the  world,  laboriously  as  he  sought  to 
reduce  all  phenomena  into  orderly  relations,  strongly  as  he 
believed  or  hoped  in  the  unity  and  oi-der  of  the  whole 
world,  he  would  not  overlook  or  misname  this  ugly  demon- 
sometliing.  It  was  an  eye-sore  in  his  beautiful  world ;  it 
was  an  ngly  sphinx  in  his  house  of  God.  But  he  could  not 
help  it.  He  left  it  standing,  shutting  his  eyes  to  it  when 
duty  did  not  call  him  to  look  at  it,  and  all  the  time  praying 
to  "  the  great  God  who  made  and  loveth  alL" 

And,  lastly,  his  religion  manifested  itself  in  the  bond  of 
friendship  into  which  he  entered  with  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially with  its  highest  creature  man.  His  realism  as  a  poet 
and  student,  his  universal  benevolence  as  a  member  of  our 
race,  the  contentment  and  gladness  with  which  he  filled 
the  position  assigned  him  in  the  world,  his  sworn  antago- 
nism to  every  form  of  croalfing,  was  the  result,  no  doubt, 
partly  of  his  happy  natural  constitution,  but  largely  of  his 
religious  convictions.  From  first  to  last  he  retained  all  the 
simplicity  and  gladness  of  a  child.  In  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  sense  he  was  what  he  called  himself,  a  Welt- 
hind  ;  and  being  as  a  little  child,  he  was  able  to  see  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  open  before  him  in  God's  world,  and  to 
enter  into  it  And  having  entered  it  himself,  he  proclaimed 
it  to  others,  preaching  in  his  poetry  what  he  called  "  the 
gospel  of  this  world."  He  converted  the  old  motto,  memento 
mari,  into  vivere  memento.  He  could  not  bewail  the  exist- 
ence of  "eviL"  "Nature,  he  said,  fills  every  space  with 
her  unlimited  productivity.  Consider  our  earth  merely: 
everything  that  we  call  evil,  misery,  arises  from  this,  that 
the  earth  cannot  afford  space  to  every  production,  and  still 
less  grant  it  duration."  "  Others,"  he  said  to  Eckermann, 
"  may  reverence  him  who  gives  food  to  the  cattle,  and  to 
man  meat  and  drink  in  proportion  to  his  needs.  But  I 
worship  Him  who  has  implanted  in  the  world  so  great  a 
productive  power,  that  if  only  the  millionth  part  of  it  comes 
to  life,  the  world  teems  with  creatures,  so  that  war,  pesti- 
lence, fire  and  water,  avail  nothing  against  it    That  is  my 
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GoA'*  He  believed  in  no  disharmony  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  the  subject  and  the  object,  the  spirit  and  the 
world,  man  and  God.  '*  Search  in  your  own  bosoms,"  he 
said,  "  and  there  you  will  find  everything,  and  rejoice  when 
without^  however  you  may  name  it,  lies  a  nature  which 
says  Yea  and  Amen  to  everything  which  you  have  found 
in  your  own  bosoms."  And  again  :  "  All  that  we  call  in- 
venting, discovering  in  the  higher  sense,  is  the  important 
exercise,  and  putting  forth  in  action  of  an  original  feeling 
of  truth,  which,  long  ago  secretly  formed,  suddenly,  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  leads  to  a  fruitful  perception.  It  is  a 
revelation  forming  itself  from  within  upon  the  external 
world,  which  gives  man  a  presentiment  of  his  likeness  to 
God.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  the  world  and  the  spirit,  which 
gives  the  happiest  assurance  of  the  eternal  harmony  of  all 
existences." 

But  an  individual  and  personal  religion  is  a  great  attain- 
ment, the  result  of  long  and  severe  struggles.  Goethe's 
religious  ideas  and  beliefs,  the  well-defined  separation  of 
them  from  other  religious  ideas,  and  the  calm,  strong  con- 
viction with  which  he  held  them  in  the  face  of  scepticism 
and  dogmatism,  were  possessions  won  only  by  long  and 
stubborn  conflicts.  The  author  of  the  Brief  eines  Land- 
geisUichen  is  the  author  of  Werthers  Leiden,  and  he  again 
is  the  author  of  Prometheus,  and  the  author  of  Prometheus 
is  the  author  of  Pandora  and  of  Wilhelm  Meister's  Wander- 
jahre.  His,  therefore,  is  a  history  of  religious  struggle  and 
growth.  Yet  when  we  look  deeper,  we  see  in  all  these 
various  works  but  one  religion  in  difiei'ent  forms  and  stages 
of  development. 

Goethe  was  a  great  lover  of  orderly  development  His 
very  nature  was  perplexed  and  troubled  by  revolutions  of 
every  sort.  His  mental  history  is,  as  much  as  the  history 
of  a  human  being  can  be,  a  steady,  orderly  advance  from 
one  degree  of  perfection  to  another.  It  would  create  sur- 
prise, tiierefore,  to  find  any  great  revolution,  any  inorganic 
change,  in  his  religious  life.  Nor  is  such  a  revolution  to 
be  found.  His  peculiar  religious  tendencies  reveal  them- 
selves with  the  first  revelations  of  his  mind.  In  the  child's 
erection  of  an  altar  to  the  God  of  nature  upon  his  father's 
music-desk,  the  religion  of  the  man  is  foretold.  Wlien  the 
child  brings  as  his  offering  the  pix>ductions  of  nature,  he 
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perfonns  an  act  of  worship  which  the  hoar}'  hierophant  of 
nature  ever  felt  to  be  the  highest  and  most  acceptable. 
The  trial  which  the  boy  s  faith  was  submitted  to  by  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  is  only  the  juvenile  form  of  the  trial 
which  the  advanced  worshiper  of  nature  had  to  endure. 

Goethe's  religion,  therefore,  lay  in  his  nature.  It  was  a 
part  of  him,  and  grew  with  his  growth.  It  was  one  of  the 
marks  of  his  great  genius  that  he  recognized  so  early  in  his 
life  his  religious  characteristics.  After  all,  as  he  said  in 
a  hundred  ways,  we  are  what  we  are.  The  great  calamity 
of  the  majority  is  that  they  do  not,  and  the  great  happiness 
of  the  few  is  that  they  do,  very  early  discover  and  obey  the 
laws  of  their  own  structure.  That  the  religion  of  his  old 
age,  of  his  prime,  of  his  early  manhood,  was  the  religion 
of  his  childhood,  that  it  was  the  natural  branch  and  fruit 
of  the  most  powerful  germs  of  his  mental  being,  is  in  great 
part  the  explanation  of  the  joy  and  strength  of  his  religious 
convictions. 

Before  we  attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  Goethe's  reli- 
gion, we  must  recall  to  our  minds  who  he  was.  His  was  a 
gigantic  poetic  nature,  and  he  yielded  himself  to  its  laws 
and  demands  with  the  deepest  religious  earnestness  and 
convictioa  What  was  akin  to  his  genius,  he  appropriated ; 
what  was  alien,  he  rejected  What  helped  him,  he  seized, 
with  avidity ;  what  impeded  or  opposed  him,  he  threw  out 
of  his  way.  All  this  he  did  passionately  and  roughly  at 
first  He  was  no  nice  casuist,  but  a  mighty  man  following 
his  instincts.  He  felt  and  thought  powerfully,  acted  and 
spoke  powerfully.  He  did  not  weigh  every  word  or  every 
deed.  Manj'  of  his  criticisms  of  others  were  unfair  to  them, 
but  essential  for  him.  He  had  greater  thoughts  to  think, 
stronger  feelings  to  feel,  a  grander  life  to  live,  than  scrupu- 
lously just  or  delicately  nice  critica  His  divine  mission 
was  to  save  his  soul  alive.  What  was  it  to  him  whether 
he  understood  the  niceties  of  Spinoza's  system?  He  did 
not  read  the  dead  Jew  for  the  sake  of  the  Jew ;  he  read 
him  to  enlighten  and  becalm  his  soul  in  its  stormy  dark- 
ness. What  if  he  thought  and  spoke  too  hardly  of  Claudius 
and  Lavater,  or  too  roughly  of  the  crucifix  ?  They  blocked 
np  his  way  to  heaven,  and  he  had  high  authority  not 
merely  to  think  and  to  speak  roughly,  but  even  to  hate 
such  obstacles.   In  the  enthusiasm  and  pressing  earnestness 
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of  new  convictions  upon  which  depend  life  or  death,  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  give  angels  or  devils  their 
due.  When  the  convictions  have  made  their  way  and 
become  full  and  indisputable  occupants  of  the  soul,  judg- 
ments formed  in  the  heat  and  necessity  of  hard  conflict  can 
be  reviewed  and  moderated.  Goethe  in  later  life,  in  the 
calm  and  assured  enjoyment  of  spiritual  victory  and  repose, 
modified  in  minor  particulars  some  of  his  earlier  views  of 
men  and  things.  Still  his  deepest  religious  convictions 
and  tendencies  remained  what  they  had  always  been. 

The  first  form  which  Goethe's  religion  assumed,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  was  the  worship  of  God  in  nature. 
His  descriptions  of  his  first  acts  of  devotion  may  be  read 
at  length  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  And  since  this  is 
the  only  source  of  our  knowledge  of  his  earlier  years,  and, 
further,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  his 
account  of  this  period  has  more  than  general  truth,  we  pass 
on  to  the  second  period  of  his  religious  life. 

The  second  period  embraces  the  religion  of  Goethe's 
youth,  as  the  former  embraced  that  of  his  childhood.  The 
third  period  commenced  when  he  was  at  Strasburg,  in 
about  his  twenty-second  year.  He  had  entered  the  fourth 
and  final  period  when  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in 
Weimar. 

The  Established  Church  of  Germany  had  no  religious 
eai'nestness  when  Goethe  was  a  youth.  Religious  instruc- 
tion was  imparted  by  uninterested  pastors  in  the  driest 
form.  It  consisted  of  a  frozen  morality  and  an  exercise  of 
memory  in  repeating  the  catechism  and  quoting  isolated 
texts  of  Scriptura  The  forms  of  religion,  attendance  on 
divine  worship,  confession  to  the  pastor,  eating  the  Lord's 
Supper,  were  gone  through  with  little  or  no  zest  One  result 
of  this  orthodox  indifference  was  the  separation  of  earnestly 
religious  people  from  the  National  Church.  Independent 
congregations  of  Pietists  and  Herrnhiiter,  of  Separatists  and 
Quietists,  left  the  Lutheran  Church.  Goethe's  youth  fell 
also  in  the  time  of  free  thought  and  rationalism.  It  was  the 
age  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  the  period  when  people 
said  commonly  that  every  man  must  have  his  own  religion. 
Tolerance  was  the  cry  in  everybody's  mouth.  In  Frankfurt, 
all  these  religious  and  irreligious  phenomena  were  abun- 
dantly exhibited.    Indeed,  in  young  Goethe's  own  circle  of 
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friends  and  acquaintances  there  were  examples  of  all  three 
partiea  As  a  representative  of  the  Established  Church, 
there  was  the  old  fossilized  father^sonfessor,  whom  his 
young  pupil  confounded  with  questions  about  the  sun  stand- 
ing still  over  Gibeon,  who  had  one  lesson  for  all  his 
catechumens,  one  form  by  which  he  confessed  and  absolved 
them.  Eepresentatives  of  the  Neologians  were  Doctor 
Albrecht  and  Hofrath  Hiisgen.  The  Doctor  loved  his 
Lucian  better  than  his  Bible,  and  encouraged  his  young 
Hebrew  pupil  rather  to  search  for  contradictions  and 
difficulties  in  the  sacred  text  than  to  learn  the  languaga 
The  Hofrath  saw  faults  not  only  in  all  his  fellow-men,  but  in 
God  also.  The  Moravians  were  represented  by  Fraulein  von 
Klettenberg,  the  original  of  the  charming  picture  in  the 
BekemUnisse  einer  schonen  Seele;  and  the  poet's  mother, 
Fraulein  von  Klettenberg's  friend,  had  much  sympathy  with 
them. 

It  need,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise  that  the  religion  of 
the  youth  when  he  entered  Leipsic  University  was  of  a 
somewhat  nondescript  character.  His  theology  was  wholly 
un-Lutheran,  and  a  sort  of  mishmash  of  biblical  and  Neo- 
platonic  notions.  Once  away  from  the  influences  of  home, 
he  separated  himself  wholly  from  the  observances  of  the 
church.  His  student-life  did  not  tend  to  preserve  what 
remained  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  his  childhood. 
Fraulein  von  Klettenberg  must  have  mourned  over  his  back- 
slidings,  had  she  seen  his  life  and  known  his  thoughts  while 
he  was  in  Leipsic.  StiU,  however  much  he  separated  him- 
self from  the  society  and  practices  of  Christians,  his  deep 
religious  sympathies  remained  undestroyed.  The  young 
student  only  needed  to  be  called  to  himself  by  some 
admonitory  stroke,  and  his  slumbering  religion  and  many 
of  his  old  and  half-forgotten  beliefs  would  wake  up  in 
greater  strength  than  ever.  A  severe  illness  befel  him.  A 
feUow-student  read  to  him  the  Bible,  and  argued  for  its 
divine  authority.  The  sick  student  listened  and  believed. 
He  left  Leipsic  for  his  father's  home  with  a  stronger  faith 
in  the  Bible  than  he  had  possessed  before. 

Once  again  in  the  Frankfurt  circle,  with  body  and  mind 
relaxed,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Hermhuter. 
His  mother,  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg,  with  his  physician 
and  his  surgeon,  played  upon  the  mystical  chords  of  his 
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nature.  It  was  not  possible  that  he  should  become  a  Herm- 
hiiter  in  reality ;  yet  just  then  his  mind  was  in  the  condi- 
tion to  receive  impressions  from  what  had  any  power  in 
pietism.  And  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  it,  although 
Fraulein  von  Klettenberg  did  not  fail  to  see  "  that  he  had 
no  reconciled  God"  in  her  sense.  Nevertheless,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Moravian  church.  We  quote  passages 
from  two  of  his  letters  written  at  this  time,  which  shew  the 
religious  condition  of  his  mind.  Both  are  from  Strasburg, 
whither  he  went  after  nearly  two  years'  stay  in  his  father's 
house.     The  first  is  to  his  friend  limprecht 

*'  As  I  was  I  am  still,  only  that  I  stand  somewhat  better  with 
God  and  with  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  whence  it  follows  that 
I  am  somewhat  wiser,  and  have  found  out  what  that  means — 
*  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  Granted  that 
the  Hosanna  will  be  sung  only  to  him  that  conveth  ;  yet  stiU  this 
is  a  blessing ;  the  king  must  make  his  entrance  before  he  ascends 

his  throne I  am  changed,  much  changed,  for  that  I  thank 

my  Saviour ;  that  I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be,  for  that  also  I 
thank  him.  Luther  says,  '  I  am  more  afraid  of  my  good  works 
than  of  my  sins.'  And  when  one  is  young,  one  is  nothing  per- 
fectiy." 

The  second  is  to  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg. 

"  I  went  to-day  with  the  Christian  church  to  record  the  passion 
and  death  of  our  Lord. . . .  My  intercourse  with  the  pious  people 
here  is  not  very  intimate.  At  first  I  sought  their  society  very 
eagerly,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  ought  not  to  be.  They  are  so  heartily 
tedious  when  they  begin,  that  my  vivacity  cannot  hold  out 
Purely  people  of  modeiiate  intelligence,  who  thought  with  their 
first  religious  feeling  their  first  rational  thought,  and  are  now  of 
opinion  that  that  is  everything,  because  they  know  nothing  be- 
sides." 

The  tone  of  these  letters  announces  a  break  with  the 
Herrnhiiter.  Fraulein  von  Klettenbeig^s  bird  was  safe  only 
in  her  caga  In  Strasbui'g  he  flew  away.  The  Moravians 
were  altogether  abandoned,  and  a  process  of  estrangement 
from  ordinary  Christian  people  commenced.  Great  ideas  of 
the  universality  and  omnipotence  of  the  laws  of  nature 
obtained  ever  fuller  possession  of  his  souL  Intercourse 
with  the  great  mind  of  Herder  must  have  given  him  more 
extensive  and  deeper  views  of  the  regularity,  harmony  and 
unity  of  the  world.   In  Shakespeare's  dramas  he  recognized 
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*'  a  mysterious  central  point  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  our 
ego,  the  pretended  freedom  of  our  volition,  comes  into  con- 
flict with  the  necessary  course  of  the  universe/' 

The  struggle  with  a  religion  that  opt>oses  nature  and 
humanity  is  indicated  in  his  first  great  work,  Ootz  von  Ber* 
lichingen.  For  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  more  in  the  words 
of  brother  Martin  than  the  feelings  of  a  monk  of  the  six- 
teenth  century. 

"  G^tt, — ^Why  do  you  look  so  hard  at  me,  brother  % 

^MarUn, — I  am  in  love  with  your  armour. 

^  Cfotz. — You  do  not  desire  a  suit )  It  is  burdensome  and 
heavy  to  wear. 

<<  Martin. — ^What  is  not  burdensome  in  this  world  ?  To  me 
nothing  seems  so  burdensome  as  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  man.*' 

The  deepest  necessity  of  this  period  of  Goethe's  religious 
development,  the  strongest  and  most  sacred  longing  of  his 
hearty  the  spiritual  conquest  which  he  must  vtrin  or  die,  is 
here  indicated  Not  in  the  heat  and  lawless  insubmissive- 
ness  of  youth,  but  urged  on  by  a  divine  instinct,  impelled 
by  a  sacred  conviction,  he  enters  the  lists  for  the  religion 
of  human  development  On  his  shield  is  emblazoned.  Homo 
sum,  humani  nil  a  me  alienumputo.  Faith  in  nature  had 
always  been  the  true  basis  of  his  religion ;  and  now  one 
half  of  this  faith,  faith  in  man  as  a  part  of  nature,  became 
increasingly  powerful.  Manhood  and  humanity  obtained 
inviolable  sanctity.  He  was  prepared  to  avenge  every  vio- 
lation, injury  and  slander  of  our  nature.  The  doctrine  of 
human  depravity  held  by  his  Christian  friends  separated 
him  from  their  society.  The  injurious  extravagance  of 
Bousseau's  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  obliged  him  to  take 
in  hand  his  satirical  scourge.  The  clear  and  beautiful  idea 
of  perfected  human  nature,  which  ever  afterwards  lived 
before  him  as  his  ruling  genius,  in  this  period  of  his  life 
commanded  him  to  forsake  all  societies,  to  resist  all  tenden- 
cies, that  opposed  its  realization. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  to  follow  this  idea  led  gradually 
to  the  third  stage  of  his  religious  history.  The  boldest  and 
most  complete  expression  of  the  idea  of  this  period  is  the 
fragment,  PrcymetJieibS.  This  fragment  asserts  the  divine 
right  of  every  human  faculty.  It  is  a  passionate  revolt 
from  the  idea  of  an  external,  envious  and  tyrannical  God. 
It  is  another  way  of  saying,  "  In  God  we  five  and  move 
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and  have  our  being."  It  maintains  that  theie  is  no  anta- 
gonism, no  dualism,  in  God's  nniversa  It  asserts  this  in 
revolutionaiy  language ;  and  the  Titanic  tone  of  the  poem 
characterizes  this  tlurd  phase  of  the  poet's  religion.  The 
conflict  with  dualism  and  the  dualists,  with  unbelief  and 
unbelievers  in  nature,  is  at  its  height  The  young  poet  has 
become  conscious  of  his  own  divine  gifts,  of  his  own  power 
to  help  mankind;  the  magnificent  endowments  of  other 
men,  and  the  great  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  our 
race,  have  also  been  made  known  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  been  impressed  upon  him  with  irresistible  force, 
both  by  his  own  experience  and  by  history,  that  only  when 
men  trust  themselves,  and  both  obey  and  use  their  own 
powers,  do  they  accomplish  anything  valuabla  Yet  modem 
theology  was  protesting  against  these  undeniable  fiEicts ;  it 
was  violently  contradicting  this  incontrovertible  self-con- 
sciousness. It  had  utterly  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
great  and  eternal  duty  of  self-denial.  It  was  endeavouring 
to  convert  this  Christian  virtue  into  an  instrument  for 
emasculating  our  true  humanity.  Goethe's  profoundest 
convictions  were  thus  violated,  and  he  proclaimed  deadly 
war.  He  could  not  shut  his  ears  to  a  voice  which  said, 
"  Physician,  heal  thyself  He  had  often  had  to  sigh,  "  I 
tread  the  wine-press  alona''  He  knew  nothing  more  miser- 
able under  the  sun  than  the  gods  of  theology.  He  knew 
nothing  greater  and  diviner  than  the  God  that  dwelt  in  his 
own,  and  in  every  good  man's  breast  He  rebelled,  there- 
fore, against  the  new  Olympians,  and  served  the  (rod  within 
him,  the  God  of  Natura 

This  third  period  of  Goethe's  religious  life  was  too  violent 
to  last  It  soon  made  way  for  the  fourth  and  last  period. 
He  calls  the  phase  of  this  period  a  joyful  surrender  to  the 
general  faith.  It  is  not  difficult  to  know  what  he  means 
by  this.  While  the  third  stage  was  a  daring  and  restless 
conflict  for  human  rights  against  the  oppressions  and  ¥nx>ngs 
of  false  ideas  of  God  and  man,  this  final  stage  was  a  peace- 
ful and  happy  resignation  to  a  calm  trust  in  nature.  The 
last  phase  of  his  faith  was  but  the  return  to  the  first,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  trust  of  the  child  was  half- 
unconscious  and  rested  on  no  intelligent  basis,  while  the 
trust  of  the  man  was  a  conscious  acquirement  grounded 
upon  the  basis  of  years  of  thought  and  conflict   It  was  still 
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a  childlike  trust,  but  the  man  trusting  like  a  child  had 
learnt  in  a  hard  school  the  lesson  that  he  must  become  a 
child  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Spinoza's  Ethics  fell 
into  Goethe's  hands.  The  providence  of  books  is  manifest 
here  if  anywhere.  The  poet  found  in  the  mathematical  phi- 
losopher a  more  genial  and  helpful  master  than  he  could 
find  anywhere  in  the  world  besides.  If  we  call  to  mind  a 
few  of  Uie  main  ideas  of  Spinoza  which  appealed  so  mightily 
to  Goethe,  we  shall  be  gaining  insight  into  the  form  which 
his  religion  finally  assumed. 

Spinoza's  fundamental  doctrine  is  the  insepamble  unity 
of  God  and  the  universe.  In  his  system,  God  is  the  imma- 
nent cause  of  all  individual  existences.  Further,  God  works 
in  accordance  with  the  inner  necessity  of  his  own  being. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  arbi* 
trariness  and  free-wilL  In  these  primary  doctrines  of  the 
philosopher,  Goethe  found  his  own  faith.  Although  the 
mathematical  method  of  Spinoza  formed  a  great  contrast 
with  his  own  habit  of  thinking,  and  he  did  not  take  in  the 
connection  of  his  system,  he  found  in  his  primary  principles 
the  truths  which  had  long  been  growing  with  him  into  an 
unconscious  philosophy,  and  which  laid  a  broad,  firm  basis 
for  a  religion  of  nature. 

There  is,  further,  a  large  number  of  moral  and  religious 
maxims  in  Spinoza^  which,  apart  from  the  connection  in 
which  they  stand,  must  have  powerfully  affected  Goethe.  Joy 
leads  to  greater  perfection,  sorrow  to  imperfection.  There- 
fore gladness  must  be  cultivated  above  all  things.  Past 
sins  must  not  be  bewailed ;  death  must  not  be  meditated 
upon ;  the  future  life  is  to  be  no  object  of  concern.  The 
mind  is  freed  from  the  dominion  of  desire  and  sorrow  by 
recognizing  all  things  as  absolutely  necessary.  The  love  of 
God  is  not  consistent  with  the  desire  for  His  love  in  return. 
The  knowledge  of  single  things  leads  to  the  knowledge  of 
God.  True  ideas  are  accompanied  by  the  assurance  of  their 
truth.  Activity  is  a  gauge  of  perfection.  SeK-preservation 
is  a  gauge  of  virtue.  Happiness  is  not  the  rew^  of  virtue, 
but  is  virtue  itself. 

All  these  and  other  ideas  of  the  philosopher  found  an  echo 
in  the  poet's  heart  They  are  reproduced  again  and  again  in 
all  his  works.    They  were  a  part  of  his  nature  when  the 
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Ethics  fell  into  his  hands.  In  later  life  this  book  continued 
to  be  his  solace  and  instructor.  Herder  said  Goethe  had 
learnt  his  Latin  from  Spinoza,  for  he  read  no  other  Latin 
author.  Goethe,  in  a  letter  to  Jacobi,  calls  the  Jew 
thdssimua  and  Ghristianissimus ;  and  in  his  Journal  he 
speaks  of  his  Ethics  as  his  asylum  from  the  troubles  that 
Jacobi's  views  of  nature  occasioned  him. 

We  see  the  poet,  therefore,  in  the  possession  of  the  reli- 
gion which  we  endeavoured  to  sketch  at  the  beginning.  We 
now  pass  to  a  special  branch  of  our  subject,  Goethe's  rela- 
tion to  Christianity.  The  importance  of  the  subject  seems 
to  require  a  separate  examination.  Indeed,  to  treat  it  at  all 
adequately,  an  entire  article  would  be  needful 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  two 
objects  so  complex  and  variable  as  Goethe  and  Christianity. 
Indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  gifted  and  inde- 
pendent mind  to  know  its  own  relation  to  a  system  of 
doctrines  and  a  society  which  have  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  centuries.  However  orderly  and  harmonious  the  growth 
of  a  great  man's  mind  may  be,  according  to  the  law  of 
equilibrium,  it  will  exhibit  exuberance  at  one  time  and  in 
one  direction,  and  defect  at  another  time  and  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  starting-point  and  the  goal  of  the  mind's 
progress  may  lie  in  a  right  line,  but  the  course  will  be  more 
or  less  zigzag.  The  Titanism  of  the  third  period  of  Goethe's 
mental  history  was  growth  and  progress  ;  but  it  was  exu- 
berant growth  of  one  side  of  his  nature,  and  it  was  a  bound 
forwards  along  the  coui*se,  but  not  in  a  right  line.  The 
life  of  such  a  man  is  filled  with  great  problems  which 
must  be  solved  one  at  a  time,  and  the  solution  of  each  calls 
for  a  concentration  of  the  whole  man  upon  it.  To  vary  the 
figure,  the  history  of  such  a  man  is  a  series  of  conquests, 
each  requiring  the  whole  attention,  skQl  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldier.  Such  men  are  many-sided,  to  use  the  ugly 
term,  not  in  the  fray,  not  in  the  campaign,  but  when  they 
have  returned  home  victorious.  When  Goethe  was  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  human  development,  for  the  Grecian  idea 
of  human  perfection,  he  had  no  time  and  no  disengaged 
faculty  to  go  into  the  critical  and  historical  question,  whether 
there  was  not  a  form  of  Christianity  that  was  favourable  to 
this  idea.  Existing  Christianity  was  one  of  the  deadliest 
foes  of  the  idea,  and  his  pressing  duty  was  to  resist  it. 
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When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  won  the  victory  for  his 
idea,  he  had  time  and  heart  to  consider  and  distinguish 
between  the  various  forms  of  Christianity  and  their  relation 
to  his  great  work 

The  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  system  of  existing  Chris- 
tianity is  more  complex,  and  in  its  history  more  variable, 
than  the  heart  and  history  of  the  most  gifted  man.  What 
constituted  a  Christian  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ?  what 
in  the  third  or  fourth  centuries?  what  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ?  what  since  the  Eeformation  ?  what  now  constitutes 
a  Christian  in  the  Church  of  Bome  ?  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland ?  amongst  the  orthodox  Dissenters  of  England  ?  what 
amongst  the  Unitarians?  Tell  me  that  a  man  is  or  is  not 
a  Christian,  and  what  am  I  the  wiser?  You  must  first  tell 
me  what  you  mean  by  a  Christiaa  It  would,  therefore, 
conduce  to  the  clearness  of  this  consideration  of  Goethe's 
relation  to  Christianity,  to  give  a  definition  of  what  Chris- 
tianity is,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  its  adherents. 
But  I  prefer  to  evade  this  difficult  task.  Goethe  himself 
never  defined  Christianity.  It  remained  to  him  a  system  of 
good  and  evil,  both  beneficial  and  injurious.  In  the  first  half 
of  his  life  at  Weimar,  the  evil  repulsed  him  more  than  the 
good  attracted  him.  In  the  last  hal(  the  attraction  pre- 
ponderated. But  when  he  was  most  repelled  by  the  evil, 
he  was,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  deeply  affected  by 
the  good ;  and  in  later  years,  when  he  gladly  avowed  his 
convictions  of  the  world's  obligation  to  Christianity,  he 
stood  in  most  direct  antagonism  to  many  of  its  aims  and 
tendencies.  We  shall  have  done  our  duty  if  we  point  out, 
on  the  one  hand,  some  things  in  Christianity  that  repelled, 
and,  on  the  other,  some  things  that  attracted  Goethe. 

Goethe  was  repelled  from  Christianity  by  the  inorganic 
and  unnatural  place  in  our  race  which  most  Christians 
demand  for  its  Founder.  His  mind  refused  to  conceive  the 
solitary  and  unnatural  position  assigned  to  Jesus,  whether 
as  the  only  Eedeemer  or  the  only  perfect  and  exhaustive 
possessor  of  all  human  virtues.  He  also  felt  that  there  is  in 
this  claim,  or  at  all  events  in  the  common  mode  of  making 
it,  a  great  injustice  towards  other  men,  Christ's  virtues 
being  generally  exalted  at  the  cost  of  other  men's.  One  of 
Goethe's  letters  to  Lavater  makes  both  objections. 

"  With  your  wish  and  desire  to  ei\joy  everything  in  one  indi- 
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vidual,  and  witk  the  impossibility  that  one  individual  should 
satisfy  you,  it  is  fortunate  that  a  portrait  has  come  down  to  us 
into  which  you  can  transfer  your  whole  self,  reflecting  and 
adoring  yourself  in  it.  But  I  cannot  call  it  anything  else  than 
an  ii^'ustice  and  a  robbery,  that  you  pluck  out  every  precious 
feather  from  the  whole  winged  creation  under  heaven,  as  if  they 
had  been  usurped,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  your  bird  of  Para- 
dise exclusively.  This  is  a  proceeding  which  must  necessarily 
offend  and  appear  insufferable  to  us  who  are  devoted  scholars  of 
every  utterance  of  wisdom  revealed  by  and  to  man,  to  us  who,  as 
sons  of  Gk)d,  adore  Him  in  ourselves  and  in  all  his  children.*' 

Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  generally 
assumes  a  position  unfavourable  to  both  nature  and  art. 
Its  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption,  its  exaltation  of  the 
supernatural  above  the  natural,  its  ascetic  and  devotional 
tendency,  its  preference  for  the  passive  to  the  active  virtues, 
do  not  promote  but  check  the  free  play  of  human  nature 
and  art  It  is  no  cause  for  astonishment,  therefore,  that 
the  humanist  and  the  artist  often  judge  unfairly  of  its  real 
educational  value.  Goethe  professed  at  one  time  a  Julianic 
hatred,  and  often  called  himself  a  heathen.  He  said  he 
was  not  an  Anti-christian,  nor  an  Unchristian,  but  a  decided 
Kon-christiaa    He  vmtes  to  Lavater : 

^^  Tou  look  upon  the  gospel  as  it  stands  as  the  divinest  truth ; 
but  an  audible  voice  from  heaven  would  not  convince  me  that 
water  bums  and  Are  quenches,  that  a  woman  conceives  without 
a  man,  and  that  a  dead  man  comes  to  life ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
hold  this  to  be  blasphemy  against  the  great  God  and  his  reve- 
lation in  nature.  To  you,  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
gospel ;  to  me,  a  thousand  written  pages  of  ancient  and  modem 
favoured  men  of  God  are  equally  beautiful,  as  well  as  useful  and 
indispensable  to  mankind." 

In  his  travels  in  Italy  we  find  him,  on  the  one  hand, 
constantly  enraged  and  regretting  that  the  Church  gave  its 
great  artists  such  miserably  inartistic  subjects,  and,  on  the 
other,  constantly  expressing  his  wondering  admiration  that 
their  genius  enabled  them  so  far  to  overcome  the  great 
difiiculty.  With  Claudius,  Jacobi  and  Lavater,  he  had  less 
and  less  intercoursa  He  said  they  had  not  comprehended 
the  first  and  simplest  truths  of  nature,  and  yet  were  desi- 
rous to  sit  upon  the  first  seats  near  the  throne.  In  his 
poems  we  meet  such  sentiments  as  these :  He  who  has  art 
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has  religion ;  the  poet  will  affect  his  own  reconciliation ; 
we  must  look  God  in  the  face,  and  think  well  of  ourselves. 
These  strong  utterances  are  directed  against  the  opposition 
of  the  Church  to  art  and  nature. 

A  number  of  other  unhappy  ingredients  in  the  Chris- 
tianity that  he  came  into  daily  contact  with,  were  repugnant 
to  him.  He  observed  amongst  Christians  too  great  indiffer- 
ence to  truth.  "  Piety/'  he  says,  "  leaves  false  things  stand- 
ing, and,  therefore,  I  hate  it."  Amongst  his  own  fnends  he 
experienced  the  sad  truthfulness  of  Coleridge's  warning 
words,  "He  who  begins  by  loving  Christ  more  than  the 
truth,  will  end  by  loving  himself  most  of  alL* 

'*  Piety,"  Goethe  says,  "  is  not  an  end,  but  the  means  of  attain- 
ing the  highest  colture  by  peace  of  mind.  Wherefore,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  those  who  set  up  piety  as  end  and  goal  mostly 
become  hypocrites.*' 

Further,  the  fetichism  prevalent  among  Christians  filled 
him  with  horror.  Amongst  the  four  things  that  were  as 
repugnant  to  his  nature  as  adders  and  poison,  he  names  the 
cross.  He  tells  Suleika,  his  mistress  Self-denial,  that  he 
cannot  endure  this  talisman  which  she  had  suspended  to 
her  necklace.  It  was  his  sorrowful  experience  before  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  especially  there,  that  Christians  and 
crosses  were  so  numerous  that  both  Christ  and  his  true 
cross  were  forgotten.  Again,  Goethe  had  more  than  a  dis- 
like for  fanaticism  and  religious  wildness.  He  asks  that 
every  fanatic  (Schwa/rmer)  may  be  crucified  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  lest  the  dupe  should  become  a  knave. 

Goethe  was  thus  repelled  from  Christianity ;  but  he  was 
ultimately  more  attracted  than  repulsed.  In  the  very  period 
of  his  heathenism,  as  he  called  it,  he  wrote  one  of  the  most 
Christian  poems  of  his  or  any  age,  Die  Oeheimnisae,  The 
two  characters,  Humanus  and  Marcus,  which  he  has  there 
sketched  are  truest  disciples  of  Jesus.  Indeed,  the  deepest 
springs  of  Goethe's  religion  and  the  deepest  springs  of 
Christianity  mingle,  however  much  the  streams  may  divide 
upon  the  surface. 

Christianity  appears  in  its  origin  as  the  religion  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  philanthropic,  proclaiming  God's  love  to  all, 
commanding  and  inspiring  merciful  and  helpful  deeds,  striv- 
ing to  bind  men  together  in  bonds  of  brotherhood,  shewing 
exceeding  tenderness  towards  sin  and  suffering.     Goethe's 
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sympathy  with  such  a  religion  is  evident  to  every  reader  of 
Faust,  Wilhelm  Meister,  die  Oeheimnisse,  such  poems  as  der 
Oott  und  die  Bajadere,  or  the  Paria.  Of  all  men  he  was 
one  of  the  most  philanthropic  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  rule  of  life  on  which  he  laid  greatest  emphasis 
was  to  hate  no  man.  The  measure  of  a  man  s  worth  he 
considered  was  his  usefulness  to  his  brother-men.  He  spent 
his  life  in  discovering  and  bearing  witness  to  the  real  value 
and  greatness  of  human  nature.  When  sinners  were  brought 
before  him,  he  said,  "  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone."  A  sweet,  radiant  humanity  shines  on  all  his 
life  as  over  all  his  works.  From  all  his  productions  there 
breathes  a  tender,  healing  spirit.  He  knew  and  felt  all 
human  pains,  weaknesses  and  temptations,  and  words  of 
forgiveness  and  encouragement  were  ever  on  his  lips.  His 
love  of  human  nature  is  the  charm  and  secret  of  the  power 
of  his  pictures  of  mankind.  His  humanness  won  from  every 
human  being  an  interesting  and  happy  or  touching  trait 

Notwithstanding  such  strong  utterances  against  Chris- 
tianity as  we  have  quoted,  there  are  not  a  few  express  tes- 
timonies to  its  great  worth  in  his  later  writings.  In  his 
notes  to  the  West-dsilicher  Divan,  after  remarking  that  the 
original  value  of  a  religion  can  only  be  estimated  when  cen- 
turies have  gone  by,  and  having  passed  in  successive  review 
the  Jewish,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Greek 
and  Soman  religions,  noting  in  each  one  corruption  and 
decay  in  its  later  form,  he  goes  on  to  say, — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  Christianity, 
the  piu'e  and  noble  origin  of  which  has  always  been  thereby  sub- 
stantiated, that  after  the  most  erroneous  courses  into  which  blind 
man  had  brought  her,  she  ever  came  forth  again,  before  one  sus- 
pected it,  in  her  first  fair  character  as  mission,  or  as  family  and 
brotherly  society,  for  the  regeneration  of  the  moral  wants  of  man." 

His  well-known  testimony  in  Wilhdm  Meister  is  very 
striking : 

"  But  now  we  must  speak  of  the  third  religion,  founded  upon 
reverence  for  what  is  beneath  us ;  we  call  it  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, because  in  this  religion  such  a  disposition  is  most  evident ; 
it  is  an  ultimate  attaiamcnt,  to  which  our  race  could  and  must 
come.  But  what  is  included  in  this  ?  Not  alone  to  let  the  earth 
lie  beneath  us  and  claim  a  higher  birth-place,  but  also  to  acknow- 
ledge as  divine  humiliation  and  poverty,  mockery  and  contempt, 
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shame  and  misery,  suffering  and  death — yea,  to  reverence  and 
learn  to  love  even  sin  and  crime  as  helps,  and  not  as  hindrances, 
of  holiness.  Of  this,  indeed,  there  are  traces  in  all  ages ;  but 
traces  are  not  the  goal ;  and  since  this  has  once  been  attained, 
humanity  can  never  retrograde,  and,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that 
the  Christian  religion,  since  it  has  once  appeared,  cannot  pass 
away  again  ;  since  it  has  actually  become  divinely  incarnate,  may 
not  be  again  dissolved." 

However  much  the  cross  when  used  as  a  talisman,  and 
the  crucifix  as  a  revolting  exhibition  of  agony,  offended 
Goethe,  the  true  cross  of  Christianity  symbolized  an  idea 
that  had  the  force  of  a  law  and  an  inspiration  in  his  life. 
This  was  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  He  has  erected  in  his  poem  Die  Oe- 
hdmnisse,  a  beautiful  monument  in  praise  of  the  cross 
encircled  with  roses.  He  tells  us  that  the  beautiful  history 
in  Wilhelm  Meister  of  the  ivory  cross  is  an  illustration  of 
the  fortunes  of  Christianity,  "which,  often  dismembered 
and  scattered  here  and  there,  must  nevertheless  be  ever 
re-united  at  last  on  the  cross."  His  horror  of  the  crucifixion 
arose  from  the  fineness  of  his  feeling.  He  drew  a  veil  over 
the  scenes  of  Golgotha,  and  held  his  peace  about  the  deeds 
done  there  from  purest  reverence.  Wilhelm  Meister  puts 
the  question  to  the  Ancient, 

^'  *■  You  present  the  life  of  this  divine  man.  as  an  instructive 
and  exemplary  ideal;  have  you  also  given  prominence  to  his 
passion,  his  death,  as  a  model  of  noble  endurance  V  *  Most  cer- 
tainly,' replied  the  Ancient.  *  We  make  no  mystery  of  that ;  yet 
we  draw  a  veil  over  these  sufferings  for  the  very  reason  that  we 
reverence  them  so  highly.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  damnable  insolence 
to  expose  that  scaffold  of  agony  and  its  suffering  saint  to  the 
view  of  the  sim,  which  hid  his  face  when  a  base  world  forced 
upon  liim  this  tragedy ;  we  hold  it  to  be  a  damnable  insolence 
to  play  with,  to  trifle  with,  to  dress  up  these  profound  mysteries, 
in  which  the  divine  depth  of  suffering  is  hidden,  and  not  to  rest 
until  the  most  exalted  objects  become  common  and  unmeaning.'" 

The  meeting  of  Jesus  and  Goethe  at  the  cross,  where,  as 
the  story  of  the  ivory  cross  teaches,  all  Christians  must 
ultimately  meet,  is  a  most  sure  sign  of  their  religious  kin- 
ship. Jesus  said,  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  ;*'  and  he  said  again  and  again, 
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**  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  daily/'     Goethe  could  write  to  Plessing, 

"  This  I  can  assure  you,  that  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  I  live 
in  persevering  seK-denial,  and  daily  see  to  it  with  all  painstaking 
and  toil  that  not  my  will,  hut  the  will  of  a  higher  Power  is  done, 
whose  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts.*' 

And  to  Knebel, 

^'  It  i3  ax\  article  of  my  creed  that  only  by  steadfastness  and 
faithfulness  in  the  position  in  which  we  iind  ourselves  do  we 
become  worthy  and  able  to  fill  the  higher  stage  in  a  future  posi- 
tion, whether  it  be  in  this  or  the  future  world." 

And  to  the  Grafin  Bemstorf  (Augusta  Stolberg),  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year, 

"  All  my  life  long  I  have  been  honestly  minded  both  towards 
myself  and  others,  and  in  all  worldly  pursuits  have  ever  had  an 
eye  to  that  which  is  supreme ;  you  and  yours  have  done  the  same.'* 

But  no  single  passages  from  Goethe's  works  or  corre- 
spondence can  convey  to  the  mind  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
essentially  Christian  tone  of  his  mind.  His  works  and  life 
must  be  studied  in  their  grand  unity,  and  then  a  profound 
impression  will  be  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  noble  intensity 
and  thoroughness  of  bis  submission  to  the  will  of  God  and 
obedience  to  His  laws.  Perhaps  he  could  not  say,  "  Lord, 
Lord,"  as  many  do.  It  may  be,  the  surmise  expressed  in 
Werther  was  well  founded  : 

"  Does  not  the  Son  of  Grod  himself  say,  that  those  would  be 
with  him  whom  the  Father  had  given  to  him  1  Suppose  I  am 
not  given  to  him  ?  Suppose  the  Father  will  keep  me  for  Himself^ 
as  my  heart  teUs  me  ?" 

Still,  if  this  were  so,  his  work  was  one  with  the  work  of 
Jesus.  He  laboured  night  and  day  that  men  might  know, 
and,  knowing,  love  and  serve  God.  And  of  such  co-workers 
Jesus  said,  "  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  ua"  Surely, 
the  Ufe  is  more  than  the  lip,  and,  before  God,  the  will  than 
the  deed.  No  doubt  Goethe  did  not  help  to  build  up  the 
religion  of  the  church  of  his  day,  but  there  is  as  little  room 
to  doubt  that  he  was  and  is  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
master-builders  in  the  church  of  Jesus  and  the  church  of 
the  future.    In  heart  and  work  he  was  ckristianissiimbs. 

J.  Frederick  Smith. 
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IV.— BIBLE  CHAPTER  HEADINGS  IN  THE  "AUTHO- 
RIZED VERSION." 

We  are  all  so  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  version  of  the 
Scriptures  best  known  to  us  as  "  authorized,"  that  it  has 
probably  occurred  to  very  few  to  ask  the  question,  "By 
whom  T  The  "  Order  set  down  for  the  Translating  of  the 
Bible  by  King  James,"  seems  to  have  come  from  the  King 
peraonally,  not  from  the  King  in  Council ;  and  the  result 
of  the  Translators*  labours  appeared  from  the  press  of  R 
Barker,  the  King's  Printer,  in  1611.  Then,  as  now,  the 
title-page  asserted  that  the  book  was  "  newly  translated  out 
of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations 
diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  His  Majesty's  special 
command."  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  it  is  "  appointed  to 
be  read  in  Churches."  The  statement  that  it  was  newly 
translated,  must,  as  all  men  know,  be  taken  with  much 
limitation,  since  the  Translators  followed  the  instruction  to 
adhere,  where  possible,  to  earlier  versions  far  more  closely 
than  the  title-page  would  lead  us  to  supposa  AVith  regard 
to  the  second  statement,  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that 
either  the  King  himself,  or  the  Council,  Convocation  or 
Parliament,  ever  formally  sanctioned  its  usa  Such  formal 
sanction  was  probably  considered  unnecessary  when  all 
loyal  Churchmen  were  only  too  willing  to  comply  with  a 
monarch's  wish,  and  the  matter  is  of  no  great  practical 
importance  at  this  moment.  The  version  is  unquestionably 
the  best  we  have,  or  are  likely  to  have  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  has  the  weighty,  if  not  convincing,  authority  of 
custom  and  tradition.  If,  however,  at  any  time  a  version 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Bible  should  be  found  better 
than  that  we  now  possess,  it  may  facilitate  its  adoption  to 
understand  that  the  words,  "appointed  to  be  read  in 
Churches,"  are  reaUy  as  idle  as  the  notice-boards  some- 
times erected  against  other  trespassers  on  dose  preserves. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  any  words  printed  with  the  actual 
version  come  to  us  with  less  force  than  they  would  other- 
wise have,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  they  were  placed 
there  by  the  whole  body  of  Translators,  and  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  Church  or  Stata  Nor  in  any  case  can  they  have 
the  weight  which  all  words  must  have  which,  however 
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imperfectly,  are  renderings  of  those  in  which  the  original 
writers  gave  their  message ;  they  are  at  best  comments 
which  stand  on  their  own  merits.  Such  comments  may  be 
divided  into  five  classes,  as  printed  in  the  edition  of  1611. 

1.  Dates  given  to  various  books,  or  to  the  circumstances 

narrated  in  them. 

2.  Marginal  readings. 

3.  Parallel  passages. 

4.  Paginal  headings. 

5.  Chapter  headings. 

And  though  our  subject  is  the  last  class  especially,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  very  briefly  on  the  others. 

1.  Biblical  scholars  of  all  shades  of  opinion  admit  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  Two 
instances  may  be  specified  on  which  the  most  orthodox  are 
divided, — the  date  to  which  we  are  to  assign  the  fact  nar- 
rated in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  that  which  we  shaU 
give  to  the  book  of  Daniel.  If  in  the  one  case  it  seem  to 
all  who  have  special  knowledge  on  the  subject  that  ages 
almost  inconceivable  are  written  in  the  records  of  our  cliffs 
and  streams,  and  in  the  other  case  that  philology,  which 
each  day  becomes  a  more  exact  science,  would  place  the 
date  of  Daniel  very  materially  later  than  that  given  in  our 
margins,  minds  may  be  and  are  deeply  distressed  if  they 
consider  they  are  driven  to  reject  the  decision  of  the  Church, 
which  would  feel  no  pain  at  all  at  having  merely  to  hesitate 
about  accepting  the  calculations  of  a  single  man,  even  one 
so  learned  as  Archbishop  Usher. 

2.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  marginal  readings  were 
made  in  all  cases  by  the  Translators  themselves,  or  by  the 
revisers,  and  have  therefore  precisely  the  same  authority, 
whatever  that  may  be,  as  the  text ;  that  they  are  in  fact 
alternative  renderings,  which  all  are  free  to  adopt,  in  public 
as  well  as  in  private  reading. 

3.  The  references  in  the  edition  of  1611,  which  are  re- 
printed in  a  very  convenient  Oxford  edition,  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  those  given  in  most  modern  "  reference  Bibles ;" 
they  are  few  and  often  to  the  purpose.  But  the  system  of 
references  is  in  itself  radically  vicious,  tending  as  it  does  to 
lead  the  reader  to  dwell  on  verbal  coincidences,  rather  than 
on  a  likeness  in  spirit  and  tone ;  to  obliterate  differences  in 
the  times  and  places  of  the  composition  of  various  books,  so 
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material  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  whole  ;  to  reduce 
the  Bible  to  a  mere  aggr^ate  of  texts,  instead  of  the  gradual 
growth  and  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  of 
man.  Whatever  of  use  there  may  be  in  references,  would 
be  &r  better  supplied  by  a  concoi*dance  bound  up  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  as  is  the  case  with  some  editions  of  the 
Geneva  Bible,  and  of  some  printed  by  Messrs.  Bagster ;  the 
present  system,  even  in  the  only  edition  which  has  any 
seeming  authority,  is  mischievous  and  misleading. 

4.  In  the  paginal  headings  we  come  very  near  our  proper 
subject;  they  are,  and  they  are  used  as,  a  commentary,  more 
than  perhaps  we  are  aware,  by  all,  very  much  by  the 
unlearned.  But  a  moment's  reference  to  any  two  Bibles 
which  our  readers  may  have  at  hand,  will  shew  that  these 
headings  are  not,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  the  same ;  the  con- 
tents of  pages  of  different  size  and  print  varying,  so  must 
also  the  summary  of  contents  in  those  pages.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  supposed  that  at  the  three  presses  from  which  most 
of  our  Bibles  proceed,  the  Clarendon  and  Pitt  presses  and 
that  of  Her  Majesty's  Printers,  every  care  is  taken  even 
down  to  the  minutest  details.  The  following  is  what  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  on  this  point  At  the  Clarendon 
press,  the  paginal  headings  are  said  to  be  *'  taken  from  the 
contents  placed  in  italics  at  the  head  of  every  chapter;  they 
are  selected  by  the  Bible-reader,  who  has  done  it  for  forty 
years." 

"  The  page  headings  in  Bibles  printed  at  the  Cambridge 
press  are  partly  derived  from  the  chapter  headings,  and 
partly  a  repetition  of  the  page  headings  in  former  editions." 

The  Queen's  Printers  are  understood  to  leave  "the  run- 
ning (paginal)  headings  at  the  discretion  of  their  Bible-super- 
intendent, who  says  he  takes  many  or  most  of  them  from 
the  chapter  headinga'^ 

All  this  is  singularly  vague  and  inaccurate,  as  may  be 
easily  discovered.  Turning  to  an  Oxford  Bible  (ruby  8vo, 
1839)  which  happens  to  be  at  hand,  and  opening  it  without 
choice  of  page,  we  find  along  the  top  of  the  page  containing 
Genesis  xiii  and  xiv.,  "Lot  removeth  toward  Sodom,  is 
taken  captive  and  rescued."  In  the  chapter  heading,  with 
of  course  much  more  detail,  we  find,  "  Lot  goeth  to  wicked 
Sodom.  Lot  is  taken  prisoner.  Abram  rescueth  him."  In 
the  first  complete  page  of  Isaiah,  the  paginal  heading  runs. 
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"  The  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  ;"  while  the  chapter  heading  has,  "  Isaiah  prophesieth 
the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,"  and  the  words,  "the 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,"  are  not  there  at  all.  The  last  page 
of  Bevelation  has,  ''The  new  Jerusalem,  the  blessed  state 
of  God's  servants  ; "  while  the  chapter  heading  has,  "  The 
heavenly  Jerusalem,^  and  the  later  words  again  are  not 
found  there.  Nor  are  these  variations  so  unimportant  as 
they  may  seem ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  paginal  headings 
were  chosen  from  the  chapter  headings,  it  would  be  possible 
to  select  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  very  distinct 
colouring  to  the  interpretation  of  a  book.  For  instance,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  so  to  select  from  the  chapter  head- 
ings to  Isaiah,  as  to  head  almost  every  page  with  a  prophecy 
of  Christ;  it  would  be  still  more  easy  to  leave  out  his  name 
altogether.  The  licence  of  possible  interpretation  is  far 
greater  if  the  chapter  headings  are  not  consulted.  But  more ; 
what  confidence  are  we  bound  to  put  in  any  man's  inter- 
pretation, or  selection  of  interpretations,  because  he  has. 
interpreted  or  selected  for  forty  years,  unless  we  know  what 
he  was  when  he  begun  to  do  so  ?  Our  own  view  would  be, 
that  the  critical  faculty  and  the  intellects  of  most  people 
would  be  weakened,  rather  than  strengthened,  by  perpetual 
reading  of  the  Bible,  not  with  a  view  to  edification,  but  to 
the  correction  of  printers'  mistakea  What  we  have  shewn 
to  be  the  case  of  the  Oxford  Bibles,  is  that  also  of  those 
printed  at  Cambridge  and  by  the  Queen's  Printers. 

5.  There  seems  no  direct  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Trans- 
lators rather  than  the  revisers  of  the  Authorized  Version  are 
responsible  for  the  chapter  headings,  but  the  probability  is 
that  they  were  so.  These  have  not  throughout  the  same 
colour  and  tone  of  interpretation,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
done  at  once  either  by  one  man  or  a  committee ;  in  fact, 
the  theological  schools  of  the  headings  of  different  books  are 
marked :  the  doctrine  of  election  is  not  prominently  brought 
out  in  the  headings  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  where  we 
might  expect  to  find  it,  but  it  is  prominent  in  those  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  They  would  appear,  therefore,  to 
have  been  done  in  each  case  by  the  Translator  of  the  chapter 
or  book,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  are  original.  The 
coincidences  between  them  and  the  headings  of  the  Bishops' 
and  the  Geneva  Bibles  are  slight  and  apparently  accidental. 
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In  giving  summaries  at  all,  Protestant  versions  abandoned 
the  plan  pursued  in  the  case  of  those  versions  which  have 
almost  the  authority  of  originals,  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate ;  but  such  neadings  exist  in  the  first  German  and 
French  Bibles  as  well  as  in  earlier  English  translations 

It  seems  highly  improbable  that  with  the  chapter  head- 
ings was  adopted  that  mode  of  procedure  which  gives  to 
the  version  itself  the  weight  of  the  whole  Committee,  namely, 
that  each  part  was  read  by  the  translator  in  the  presence  of 
the  rest,  who  followed  his  reading  with  either  the  original 
text  or  some  good  version  in  their  hands.  It  may  therefore  be 
safely  assumed  that  each  chapter  heading  has  only  so  much 
value  as  attaches  to  it  from  the  personal  scholarship,  ortho- 
doxy, and  in  some  degree  character,  of  the  individual  trans- 
lator, who  is  at  this  day  not  to  be  discovered  among  the  several 
to  whom  each  portion  of  the  translation  was  entrusted.  This 
is  tantamount  to  saying  they  have  no  authority  at  all  even 
in  their  original  form.  We  have  not,  however,  always  thU. 
Some  twenty  alterations  of  greater  or  less  importance  have 
been  made  in  the  chapter  headmgs  since  1611,  besides  a 
very  large  number  of  mere  press  corrections  and  changes  in 
the  spelling  of  words.  One  is  well  known.  The  edition  of 
1611  has  in  its  heading  to  the  149th  Psalm,  as  a  comment 
on  the  verse,  "  To  bind  their  kings  with  chains  and  their 
nobles  with  links  of  iron,"  these  words,  "  The  power  which 
He  hath  given  to  the  Church  to  rule  the  consciences  of  men." 
The  comment  now  ends  at  the  word  "Church,''  and  the 
alteration  is  so  plainly  for  the  better  that  we  can  scarce 
quarrel  with  it ;  but  Dr.  Paris,  who  made  it,  acted  solely  on 
his  own  responsibility.  He  revised  the  Bible  for  the  Pitt 
press  in  1762;  Dr.  Blayney  did  the  same  for  the  Clarendon 
press  in  1769 ;  and  a  previous  revision  had  taken  place 
under  Laud  and  Charles  I.,  of  which  the  Cambridge  folio  of 
1638  was  the  result.  No  doubt  these  revisions  were  needed; 
but  they  should  have  been  carried  out  by  authority,  and  the 
changes  made  properly  acknowledged.  We  can  detect  with- 
out much  labour  the  changes  made  in  the  headings  ;  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  three  meddlesome  people,  allowed  to  roam 
over  the  Bible  and  freely  alter  what  they  found,  have  come 
and  gone  without  far  more,  and  more  important  changes  in 
the  text  than  we  can  discover  at  a  glance. 

We  pass  to  the  character  of  the  headings  themselves 
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as  we  now  find  them,  altered,  as  it  is  fair  to  say,  but  little 
in  passages  of  importance  from  the  edition  of  1611.'  Most 
people  probably  imagine  that  the  headings  are  simple  tables 
of  contents — no  more,  no  less.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake. 
The  very  fact  that  they  are  not  a  complete  summary  raises 
certain  verses,  and  the  events  narrated  in  them,  into  greater 
prominence,  and  casts  others  into  the  shade;  a  colour  is 
given  to  the  chapter  by  the  very  fact  of  the  selection.  But 
more  than  this,  they  are,  especially  in  the  Psalms  and 
Prophetical  Books,  a  commentary  of  the  most  important 
character.  In  some  instances,  explanations  are  introduced 
by  way  of  a  gloss  on  the  text ;  in  others,  as  more  direct  in- 
terpretations ;  occasionally,  ideas  of  a  later  date  are  read,  as 
it  were,  into  the  text.  We  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  typical  instances. 

Gen.  iil  6.  "  Man's  shameful  fall  16.  The  punishment  of 
mankind."  The  text  speaks  of  the  misdeed  of  a  given  man 
and  woman ;  we  do  not  meet  in  the  Bible  with  the  general 
statement  in  the  heading  earUer  than  St.  Paul's  first 
Epistle  te  the  Corinthians. 

Gen.  XV.  6.  "  Abram  is  justified  by  faith,"  is  a  scholastic 
comment  on  the  words,  "  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and 
he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness." 

G^n.  xviiL  1.  "Abraham  entertaineth  three  angels."  The 
text  says  they  were  three  men. 

Exodus  iii.  2.  "God  appeareth  to  him  in  a  burning  bush." 
The  text  says  the  angd  of  the  Lord. 

Numbers  xiv.  13.  "  Moses  persuadeth  Gk)d  and  obtaineth 
pardon."  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  word 
persuadeth  is  not  in  the  text,  and  that  its  adoption  involves 
a  theory  of  prayer  from  which  many  Christian  persons 
would  shrink. 

The  political  tone  of  the  Translators  is  perhaps  apparent 
in  two  passages,  one  of  which,  Genesis  x.  8,  describes  Nim- 
rod  as  "the  first  monarch"  and  the  other  heads  "of  reverence 
to  ma,gistrates"  Exodus  xxii.  28,  "Thou  shalt  not  revile 
the  gods  (or  judges,  marg),  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people." 

In  the  Historical  Books  there  is  little  to  remark,  save  in 
some  cases  the  arbitrariness  of  selection.  Two  passages, 
however,  call  for  notice. 

2  Kings  XX.  8.  "  The  sun  goeth  ten  degrees  backward  for 
a  sign  of  that  promise."    The  text  speaks  of  the  shadow 
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going  ten  degrees  backward,  not  an  unimportant  difference, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  parallel  passage  in 
Isaiah,  where  it  is  said  that  the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees. 

2  Chron.  xviL  10.  "His,"  Jehoshaphat's,  "enemies  terrified 
by  God,  some  of  them  bring  him  presents  and  tribute,"  is 
not  quite  the  same  statement  as,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  fell 
upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  which  were  round  about 
Judah." 

No  book  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  docket  and  analyze 
than  Job,  and  to  our  mind  it  is  ill  done  throughout  Among 
much  that  is  unsatisfactory,  two  chapter  headings  stand  out 
as  remarkable  for  their  oddity. 

Job  V.  1.  "  The  harm  of  inconsideration."  The  text  is, 
"  Call  now  if  there  be  any  that  will  answer  thoe,  and  to 
which  of  the  saints  wilt  thou  turn  ?  For  wrath  killeth  the 
foolish  man,  and  envy  slayeth  the  silly  one." 

Job  xxxviii.  4.  "God  by  his  mighty  works  convinceth 
Job  of  ignorance  and  of  imbecility'* ! 

It  is  well  known  how  untrustworthy  are  even  those  in- 
scriptions to  the  Psalms  which  are  a  part  of  the  text,  ascrib- 
ing them  to  various  authors.  Yet,  since  they  are  there,  no 
one  would  wish  the  Translators  to  have  omitted  them;  but 
it  is  quite  another  thing  that  they  themselves  should  have 
found  authors  for  anonymous  Psalms.  No  less  than  eight 
Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David  in  the  headings,  which  are  not 
given  him  in  the  text ;  and  if  anything  is  certain  in  Biblical 
criticism,  it  is  that  not  one  of  these  is  David's.  A  few  other 
points  call  for  special  notice. 

Psalms  xiv.  and  liii.  are  headed,  "  David  describeth  the 
corruption  of  a  natural  man."  It  is  at  least  open  to  suspi- 
cion that  the  Psalmist  (certainly  not  David)  is  describing 
the  men  of  an  exceptionally  evil  nation  and  time,  possibly 
the  people  of  the  heathen  empires,  when  Babylon  was 
tottering  already  to  her  fall,  and  not  that  unnatural  fiction 
which  divines  are  pleased  to  call  "  a  natural  man.'* 

Psalm  cxii.  1.  "  Godliness  hath  the  promises  of  this  life  ; 
4,  and  of  the  life  to  coma"  The  text  is,  "  Unto  the  upright 
there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness  ;  he  is  gracious  and  fiill 
of  compassion,  and  righteous."  It  surely  is  a  violent  intru- 
sion of  the  ideas  of  a  later  time  to  insert  into  any  Psalm 
any  definite  assertion  of  a  "life  to  come ;"  there  is  nothing 
more  ix^markable  in  the  Jewish  faith  than  the  absence  of 
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even  so  clear  views  as  obtained  on  this  subject  among  the 
heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  so  far  as  their  creeds  are 
known  to  us. 

Psalm  cxlvii.  1.  "The  prophet  exhorteth  to  praise  God, 
15,  for  his  power  over  the  meteors.**  The  text  is,  "  He 
sendeth  forth  his  commandment  upon  earth,  and  his  word 
runneth  very  swiftly"  I 

To  pass  by  some  explanations  which  seem  wholly  un- 
warranted, but  would  delay  us  too  long  were  we  to  dwell  on 
them,  we  are  met  in  the  Psalms  with  great  numbers  of 
comments  of  a  character  which  has  occurred  before,  but 
which  we  have  reserved  till  now  to  speak  of  them  more 
fully.  Such  are,  in  Oenesis  xii,  "  God  calleth  Abram,  and 
blesseth  him  with  a  promise  of  Christ."  Such  are  here. 
Pa  ii  "The  kingdom  of  Christ.'*  Ps.  xx.  "The  church 
blesseth  the  king  in  his  exploits."  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  "  A  prayer 
against  them  that  oppress  the  church.''  Ps.  xcvii  "The  church 
rejoiceth  at  God's  judgments  against  idolaters."  Ps.  cix. 
"  David  complaining  of  his  slanderous  enemies,  under  the 
person  of  Juaas  devoteth  them."  Explanations  of  this  class 
run  through  the  whole  Bible,  but  are  of  course  more  fre- 
quent in  the  Psalms,  and  other  prophetical  books.  All  in- 
terpretations of  prophecy,  various  as  may  be  their  details, 
fall  generally  into  three  classes,  which  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  That  prediction  has  no  place  whatever  in  prophecy, 
€mid  that  all  that  was  said  by  prophet  or  psalmist  or  poet 
had  reference  solely  to  the  events  and  persons  of  his  own 
day,  however  his  words  were  afterwards  adapted  to  after 
events.  This  is  a  view  which,  gaining  ground  steadily,  yet 
makes  way  but  slowly,  and  finds  scant  favour  among 
orthodox  people. 

2.  That  prophecy  is  almost  wholly  predictive,  and  that, 
though  a  few  allusions  to  the  speaker's  own  times  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  these  are  by  the  way,  and,  as  it  were, 
parables ;  that  such  prophecies  have  little  or  no  meaning 
till  explained  by  after  events.  This  view  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  more  persons  than  the  former,  but  not  that  most 
usually  taken. 

S.  That  prophecy  has  two  senses,  the  one  relating  to  the 
writer's  own  day,  but  not  being  of  "  private  interpretation," 
has  a  fresh  and  increased  meaning,  also  irUended  by  Ood,  in 
the  futura    This,  though  not  our  own  explanation,  appears 
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to  be  the  one  generally  received,  with  more  or  less  tendency 
to  either  of  the  otlier  opinions. 

It  is  of  course  open  to  a  commentator  on,  or  summarizer 
o(  the  Bible,  to  tdce  one  or  other  view,  and  in  expounding 
this  be  consistent  and  useful  But  with  singular  ingenuity 
our  Translators  have  confused  them  all.  A  few  instances  are 
as  good  as  many. 

Isaiah  xxviii.  "The  prophet  threateneth  Ephiaim  for  their 
pride  and  drunkenness ;  the  residue  shall  be  advanced  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ"  If  Ephraim  here  means  Ephraim,  then 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath ; 
if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  be  the  subject  of  the  prophecy,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal  Ephraim. 

Again,  Isaiah  xxii.  "The  prophet  lamenteth  the  invasion 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians.  15.  He  prophesieth  Shebna's 
deprivation ;  20,  and  Eliakim,  prefiguring  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  his  substitution."  In  the  former  of  these  instances, 
the  first  and  second  methods  of  interpretation  are  confused; 
in  the  latter,  the  first  and  third. 

If  it  is  said  that  "prophecy"  in  the  mouths  of  our  Trans- 
lators, though  not  etymologically,  meant  of  necessity  |>ra;^tc- 
^i<m>  and  that  therefore,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  term,  more 
is  meant  than  the  declaration  of  that  immediate  future 
which  is  so  involved  in  the  present  that  no  special  inspira- 
tion is  needed  to  discover  it,  we  reply,  that  certainly  not  all 
the  Translators  used  the  word  prophecy  in  this  sense,  that 
it  was  not  therefore  the  necessary  meaning  in  their  day. 
For  the  Translator  of  2  Kings,  when  he  does  mean  predic- 
tion, has  these  words,  "  He  burnt  dead  men's  bones  upon 
the  altar  of  Bethel  as  ytba  foreprophesiedr 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Translators,  not  wishing  to 
dogmatize  on  so  difficult  a  subject,  have  simply  followed  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  ascribing  to  later  days  whatever 
persistent  consent  has  sealed  and  consecrated;  but  the  least 
examination  will  shew  again  that  this  is  not  so.  Perhaps  no 
verses  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  have  ever  been  so 
adopted  into  and  appropriated  by  the  New  as  those  which 
end  its  roll :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord. 
And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  1  come 
and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."    And  these  by  the 
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chapter  heading  are  not  referred  to  John  the  Baptist.  Even 
the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  headed  ambiguously,  where,  if 
anywhere,  the  trumpet  should  not  give  an  uncertain  sound. 

The  same  astonishing  confusion  prevails  in  the  headings 
of  a  book  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak — the  Song  of 
Solomon.  The  only  justification  for  its  inclusion  in  the 
canon  (other  than  that  the  Bible  is  the  collection  of  all 
Jewish  literature,  profane  as  well  as  sacred)  is  that  given 
by  Niebuhr.  According  to  M.  Renan,  this  distinguished 
man  answered  a  young  minister  who  was  disturbed  at  the 
necessity  of  admitting  a  love-song  into  the  canon :  "  For 
my  part,  I  should  think  there  was  something  wanting  in 
the  Bible  if  no  expression  were  found  in  it  for  the  deepest 
and  strongest  of  all  human  feelings."  Our  Translators  have, 
however,  followed  the  tradition  which  sees  in  it  a  spiritual 
poem,  in  which  is  signified  the  mystical  marriage  of  Christ 
and  the  Church.  This  conception  has  not 'raised  the  poem, 
but  it  haj3  degraded  religion,  in  that  it  has  made  a  book  of 
the  Bible  an  instance  of  and  authority  for  a  class  of  devo- 
tional writings  which  have  done,  and  still  do,  much  to 
make  piety  effeminate  and  prayer  hysterical,  to  popularize 
a  mode  of  thought  not  unnatural  in  a  cloister,  but  even 
there  to  be  regretted  and  repressed.  Our  Translators  have 
ascribed  the  whole  to  Christ,  but,  untrue  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples, have  introduced  an  expression  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  rest:  Cant,  i  8,  "Christ  directeth  her  to  the 
shepherds'  tmts."  And  they  have  oddly  enough  seen  the 
"Calling  of  the  Gentiles,"  Cant  viiL  8,  in  the  words,  "We 
have  a  little  sister  and  she  hath  no  breasts  j  what  shall,  we 
do  for  our  sister  in  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  f ' 

But  enough  of  this.  It  would  require  a  treatise  to  work 
out  in  detail  the  way  in  which  the  prophetical  and  poetical 
books  are  interpreted,  its  vagueness  and  want  of  consis- 
tency.   We  pass  to  the  New  Testament 

The  headings  to  the  Gospels  are  for  the  most  part  simple 
summaries  of  contents,  not  always  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory. But  in  some  cases  interpretations  of  parables  are 
given  which  would  not  find  universal  acceptation,  and  there 
are  some  few  sermonets  which  travel  beyond  summary  and 
are  open  to  criticism.  Such  are  St  Mark  xiiL  24,  "The 
manner  of  his  coming  to  judgment,  the  hour  whereof  being 
known  to  none,  every  man  is  to  watch  and  pray,  that  we 
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be  not  anprovided  when  he  cometh  to  each  one  particularly 
by  death!'  St.  Luke  vi.  36,  He  "  sheweth  by  occasion  of 
Mary  Magdalene  how  he  is  a  friend  to  sinners,  not  to 
maintain  them  in  sins,  but  to  forgive  them  their  sins,  upon 
their  faith  and  repentance." 

In  the  Acts,  again,  are  a  few  such  passages  and  one 
important  misstatement  Acts  xix.  13,  is  headed,  ''The 
Jewish  exorcists  are  beaten  by  the  devil ;"  while  the  text 
has,  "  The  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was."  There  are 
quite  enough  misconceptions  about  the  spirit  of  evil,  with- 
out our  adopting  the  notion  of  a  personal  devil  who  resorts 
to  physical  force ! 

What  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty  of  condensing 
and  making  a  summary  of  the  book  of  Job,  might  be  re- 
peated of  the  Epistles  with  increased  forca  That  on  the 
whole  the  headings  lean  to  the  Calvinistic  interpretation 
cannot  be  disputed,  though,  singularly  enough,  not  con- 
spicuously so  in  some  marked  passages.  Except  for  their 
general  colour  and  inefl&ciency,  only  two  passages  call  for 
distinct  notica 

1  Cor.  L  3.  "  Milk  is  fit  for  children,*  is  surely  a  most 
absurd  statement  of  the  apostle's  meaning  in  the  verses, 
*'  I  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto 
carnal,  as  unto  babes  in  Christ  I  have  fed  you  with  milk, 
and  not  with  meat" 

1  Tim.  iL  15.  "They  shall  be  saved,  notwithstanding  the 
testimonies  of  God  s  wrath  in  childbirth,  if  they  continue 
in  faith,"  is  a  judgment  on  a  most  difficult  passage  by  no 
means  that  in  which  scholars  are  now  inclined  to  acquiesca 

The  Eevelation  is  summarized  with  great  care,  and  the 
summary  is  with  praiseworthy  moderation  almost  confined 
to  the  analysis  of  the  text,  without  interpretation.  There  is, 
however,  one  mischievous  comments  Eev.  xxiL  18,  "No- 
thing may  be  added  to  the  word  of  God,  or  taken  therefrom." 
The  text  speaks  of  ''this  book,"  that  is,  the  book  of  the 
Eevelation,  and  certainly  no  more  is  meant ;  yet  these  words 
and  this  interpretation  have  done  more  harm  in  encouraging 
bibliolatry  than  any  others,  except  perhaps  the  much  mis- 
imderstood  and  misused  words,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God." 

Having  now  gone  carefully  through  the  headings  to  the 
various  books,  and  selected  such  as  are  types  of  whole 
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classes,  often  very  large  classes,  we  find  them  open  to  these 
objections :  that  they  have  no  authority — ^that  they  have 
been  altered  without  authority — ^that  we  do  not  in  edl  cases 
know  by  whom  the  alterations  have  been  made — that  they 
are  careless,  insufficient,  misleading  and  ambiguous ;  we 
only  do  not  say  in  some  cases  false,  because  that  would  be 
to  assume  to  ourselves  a  right  of  judgment  which  we  could 
wish  the  Translators  had  denied  themselves. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  whole  question  is  one  simply 
of  literary  curiosity,  but  we  do  not  think  this  is  or  will  be 
the  opinion  of  those  who  really  examine  the  subject  The 
American  Bible  Society  felt  a  few  years  since  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  existing  chapter  headings  was  in  some  sort  a 
violation  of  their  fundamental  principle  to  distribute  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment ;  they  therefore  extracted 
fix)m  them  all  that  savoured  of  doctrinal  interpretation,  and 
printed  a  handsome  Bible  with  new  chapter  headings.  This 
raised  such  a  storm  about  their  ears,  that  they  were  at  once 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  book  from  circulation ;  and  plainly 
the  mode  of  obviating  the  difficulty  was  far  from  felicitous. 
We  are  informed  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
consider  that  they  have  no  power  to  touch  the  chapter  head- 
ings of  English  Bibles,  as  being  part  of  the  Authorized 
Version  ;  but  that  even  now  the  headings  to  their  Foreign 
Bibles  are  undergoing  examination,  with  a  view  to  the  omis- 
sion of  doctrinal  comments.  Within  the  last  few  months 
this  Society  has  printed  an  English  Old  Testament  for  the 
use  of  Jewish  readers  without  any  headings  whatever,  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

For  if,  indeed,  there  are  any  errors,  or  even  blemishes,  it 
is  most  desirable  to  remove  them  from  a  book  which  is, 
and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be,  the  Bible  of  all 
English-speaking  people.  If  there  be  in  the  Bible  truths 
denied  by  some  who  use  it,  these  will  triumph  more  by  their 
own  weight  than  when  commended  by  the  criticisms  of 
those  whom  the  objectors  do  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
trust.  Moreover,  these  interpretations  bias  our  judgment 
more  than  we  always  admit  What  our  eyes  rest  on  im- 
consciously,  sinks  unconsciously  into  our  mind  ;  and  as  we 
drink  from  pure  fountains  with  these  prepared  rods  of 
direction  before  us,  the  produce  of  our  brains,  like  the  pro- 
duce of  Jacob's  cattle,  is  marked  in  the  manner  designed 
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by  those  who  placed  them  there.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
some  biblical  interpretations  we  have  had  deliberately  to 
reject,  have  stayed  with  us  longer  than  would  have  been 
otherwise  the  case  through  the  influence  of  these  chapter 
headings.  And  what  educated  people  read  unconsciously 
and  mechanically,  the  uneducated  read  delibemtely.  We 
know  that  the  poor  use  them  much,  and  draw  their  views 
of  Scripture  lai-gely  from  them. 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  we  are  not  seeking 
any  sudden  and  violent  change,  but  rather  as  pointing  out 
an  unnoticed  source  of  error,  prejudice  and  inaccuracy,  in 
views  on  some  leading  doctrines.  If  what  we  have  said 
induce  any  to  demand  a  Bible  "  without  note  or  comment," 
supply  will  follow  demand ;  and  a  paragraph  Bible  without 
chapter  or  paginal  headings,  dates  or  references,  would  be  a 
boon  which  the  Bible  Society  would  do  a  real  kindness  in 
supplying. 

C.  Kbgan  Paul. 


v.— NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1.  HorcB  HebraiccB.     By  Francis  J.  Crawford    London: 

Williams  and  Norgate.     1868. 

"  This  little  volume  professes  to  oflfer  to  the  reader  many 
novel  speculations  on  the  subject  of  Semitic  philology. . .  In 
pursuing  these  investigations,  the  writer  has  ventured  to 
deviate  very  far  fix)m  the  beaten  track,  and  in  consequence 
has  been  often  constrained  to  differ  widely  from  eminent 
scholars  on  the  questions  discussed,  and  to  whose  learning 
he  can  make  no  pretensions. . . .  However, . . .  advances  in 
the  study  of  comparative  philology  have  not  been  always  due 
to  the  most  learned  scholars ;  and  the  fortunate  suggestion 
which  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  its  progress  in  modem 
times  was  owing  rather  to  the  happy  inspiration  of  an  ori- 
ginal thought,  than  to  the  laboured  processes  of  painful 
research." 

It  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  tenor  of  these  words, 
extracted  from  the  Preface,  that,  like  Newton  when  he  saw 
the  apple  fall,  Mr.  Crawford  has  a  "  happy  thought,'*  but 
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that,  unlike  that  philosopher,  he  leaves  to  others  the 
"  laboured  processes  of  painful  research"  necessary  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  and  the  scope  of  his  thought.  And  this 
anticipation  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  His  happy  thought 
is,  that  the  ultimate  Hebrew  roots  cannot  be  the  triliteral 
forms  which  are  traditionally  treated  as  such,  but  that  these 
must  be  divisible  into  simpler  forms.  He  therefore  assumes 
the  existence  of  prefixes  of  either  one  or  two  consonants, 
playing  the  part  of  the  prepositions  used  in  composition 
with  verbs  in  the  Aryan  languages,  and  also  of  aflSxes  ;  so 
that  in  any  triliteral  verbal  st<im  we  may  take,  the  first 
and  second  letters  may  be  the  root,  and  the  third  an  affix  ; 
or  the  second  and  third  the  root,  and  the  first  a  prefix  ;  or, 
finally,  the  root  may  be  represented  in  an  abridged  form  by 
the  third  only,  the  first  and  second  being  a  prefix.  Mr. 
Crawford  appears  to  think  this  is  a  perfectly  new  theory. 
In  the  extent  to  which  he  pushes  it,  perliaps  it  may  be ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  Semitic  scholar  of  eminence  now 
or  in  several  past  centuries  would  dispute  the  point  that 
the  so-called  weak  or  vowel  roots  guide  us  to  an  earlier 
biliteral  root ;  e.  g.  VP,  V^P  and  TT^T^  to  VP.  And  the 
writer  on  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  in  Bunsen*s  "  Chris- 
tianity and  Mankind,"  develops  this  point  with  especial 
care,  shewing  the  Semitic  triliteral  verbs  to  have  sprung 
from  earlier  biliteral  roots,  and  regarding  this  biliteral  stage 
as  the  original  or  undeveloped  form  of  Semitism,  on  which 
its  affinity  with  the  language  of  Egypt  (and  prolDably  with 
the  Aryan  stock)  can  be  traced.  What  strikes  me  as  new 
on  this  head  in  Mr.  Crawford  is  the  distinct  prepositional 
meaning  which  he  assigns  to  his  prefixes.  I  do  not  reject 
this  idea ;  if  a  simple  root  receives  an  addition,  this  addi- 
tion must  have  a  meaning,  or  rather  must  qualify  or  limit 
the  meaning  of  the  root ;  and  such  qualification  of  a  verbal 
idea  can  hardly  be  other  than  prepositional :  thus  from  go 
we  have  to  go  up,  in,  out,  &c.  I  do  not  say,  as  some  will, 
that  verbal  composition  is  foreign  to  Semitism  altogether, 
on  the  ground  that  there  the  qualifying  word  follows  and 
never  precedes  the  governing  one.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
we  have  an  instance  to  the  contrary  in  the  derivative  verbs 
Hiphal,  Hithpael  and  Niphal,  where  quslitymg  prefixes  are 
used ;  and  in  the  second,  Mr.  Crawford  is  dealing  with 
times  before  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Semitism 
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had  emei^d  at  all  Still,  I  think  that  Mr.  Crawford  as- 
sumes the  use  of  such  prefixes  too  lightly,  as  if  unconscious 
of  its  utter  absence  from  the  formative  principle  of  the 
known  Semitic  tongues. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Crawford's  "happy  thought"  As  to 
the  establishment  of  its  truth  and  its  competency  to  explain 
the  formation  of  the  later  triliteral  roots,  he  has  certainly 
trusted  too  much  to  the  "painful  research"  of  his  followers, 
and  done  too  little  himself  He  can  only  be  judged  by 
what  he  has  done,  and  this  again  can  only  be  judged  by 
the  evidence  of  his  competency  which  is  hero  afforded.  It 
is  obvious  that  as  we  approach  the  fountain-head  of  lan- 
guage, more  caution  is  required  than  in  discussing  its  later 
development — for  example,  in  treating  of  the  affinities  of  a 
biliteral  root  than  of  a  triliteral.  If  the  ultimate  root  be 
h't'l,  then  the  occurrence  of  these  identical  letters  in  a 
synonymous  word  in  another  far-off  language  may  convince 
us  of  the  connection.  But  if  /  be  an  affix  and  the  root  be 
k-t  only,  then  the  probability  of  derivation  is  greatly  less- 
ened, since  the  two  languages  may  have  independently  hit 
upon  the  same  combination.  If,  again,  the  two  first  letters 
be  a  prefix,  we  have  only  (me  root-consonant  left,  and  there 
is  then  a  greatly  increased  possibility  that  another  language 
may  have  this  letter  occurring  independently  in  some  root 
of  similar  meaning ;  so  in  sh-m-r,  what  wonder  if  the  San- 
skrit, Chinese  or  Mongolian  dictionary  should  present  some 
verb  meaning  to  keep,  hold,  have,  in  which  the  single 
letter  r  occurs  ?  We  must  therefore  have  very  strong  argu- 
ments to  force  us  to  acknowledge  such  a  derivation  for  the 
single  letter  r.  Yet  Mr.  Crawford  does  not  seem  to  see  the 
necessity  for  establishing  even  cases  like  this  upon  firmer 
bases  than  the  most  obvious  cases  of  derivation. 

I  am  compelled  to  add  that  all  his  instances  require  to 
be  most  carefully  sifted,  since  his  citations  are  too  often 
(unconsciously,  perhaps)  plausibly  coloured.  So  the  He- 
brew TDbJ  to  destroy,  is  divided  TT3tt?  shm-d,  and  the  radical 
d  is  af&rmed  to  occur  in  the  Hebrew  T^^  destruction,  ruin, 
(though  its  older  meaning  is  calamity),  and  the  Sanskrit 
ad  =zto  destroy  ;  this  latter  being  the  ordinary  verb  to  eat, 
Lat.  edere.  The  verb  nar  to  answer,  is  variously  given  as 
to  hear  and  to  give  a  favourable  answer  (in  opposition  to  an 
unfavourcMe)  without  comment.    The  Sanskrit  at  least  Mr. 
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Crawford  ought  not  to  have  used,  for  he  does  not  know  even 
its  alphabet,  and  exposes  his  ignorance  by  persistently  treat- 
ing its  consonant,  which  is  generally  written  ch,  and  is  pro- 
nounced as  the  English  ch  (=  tsh),  as  if  it  were  the  guttural 
c&^  as  in  loch,  and  identifying  it  with  the  Hebrew  n.  Thus 
he  says,  "  From  a  root  or  organic  form  Dn,  related  to  the 
Sanscrit  [cAom]  to  eat,  comes  the  Hebrew  Dnb  [1-ch-m]  to 
eat"  The  note  which  he  appends  to  this  unfortunate  cham 
exhibits  another  very  frequent  but  inexcusable  fault,  that  of 
deriving  from  the  most  modem  and  derivative  languages, 
instead  of  tracing  them  back  to  their  well-known  sources : 
he  says,  " Compare  the  Spanish  comer,  to  eat"  Can  he,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  believe  the  modem  Spanish  to 
be  derived  directly  from  the  Sanskrit  ?  Or  if  he  cannot  see 
that  comer  is  a  mere  contraction  of  Latin  comedere,  how  can 
we  trust  his  judgment  in  treating  with  far  obscurer  affinities 
between  ancient  languages  of  which  the  history  has  yet  to 
be  recovered?  But  Mr.  Crawford  not  only  misreads  the 
Sanskrit  letters,  he  also  mistranslates  the  Sanskrit  words. 
He  derives  an  alleged  Hebrew  b^  to  do,  from  Sans,  hal,  "  to 
labour,  work,"  for  which  we  must  read  "to  plough."  And 
he  is  veiy  reckless  in  the  assumption  of  the  interchange  of 
similar  sounds.  He  says,  "  Sometimes  in  the  interchange 
of  gutturals  an  initial  Alqph  is  hardened  into  Cheth."  The 
normal  progress  of  language  is  in  the  reverse  direction, 
towards  softening  the  hajrder  sounds ;  and  I  refuse  to  accept 
this  dictum  except  on  the  most  unimpeachable  evidence. 
Again,  be  has  no  conception  of  the  force  and  tenacity  of  the 
guttural  V,  and  assumes  its  free  and  constant  conversion 
into  the  spiritus  lenis  M ;  as  in  the  alleged  *1H  ar,  to  shine, 
whence  (he  says)  to  turn,  and  thence  "i^  and  the  actual  verb 
nya  to  bum  ;  inserting  parenthetically  that  *T)M  fire,  is  "akin 
to  the  Latin  uuro" — which  is  false,  because  the  root  of  uro, 
exhibited  in  ussi,  ustwm,  is  tbs,  from  the  Sans.  ush. 

I  have  taken  t^ese  cases  merely  as  samples  of  the  various 
classes  of  error  into  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  fallen.  I 
should  be  willing  to  believe  all  the  combinations  which 
cannot  be  proved  erroneous  to  be  well  founded,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  that  where  so  much  ignorance  and 
so  little  good  judgment  have  been  proved  in  the  few  cases 
tested,  the  others  should  exhibit  an  entirely  apposite  cha- 
racter. 
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For  the  sake  of  others  ixrho  may  wish  to  follow  similar 
investigations,  I  mast,  in  oonclosion,  express  my  opinion 
that  the  comparison  of  Hebrew  with  Spanish,  Swedish^ 
Irish,  Persian,  and  other  modem  languages  of  known  his- 
tory, can  bring  no  good  Irish  comes  from  the  old  Celtic, 
of  which  Zeuss  has  written  a  grammar ;  Persian  from  the 
Old  Persian  extant  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
and  the  still  older  Zend  These  alone  can  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  language  of  Moses.  Sanskrit,  though  ancient 
enough,  is  locally  and  linguistically  too  distant  to  be  relied 
on  for  satisfactory  results.  Much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from 
investigation  of  what  Semitism  was  in  distant  parts  and 
ancient  times,  where  the  triliteral  system  was  not  so  fully 
developed  as  among  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs — from  the 
ancient  language  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  from  the 
south  of  Arabia  (Himyarite)  and  Ethiopia.  The  laboura  on 
these  fields  are  not  so  easy,  but  at  least  they  are  certain  to 
yield  some  result,  and  not  to  violate  history  and  probability. 

SUSSELL  MABTIKBAU. 


2.  Dawning  Lights:  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Secviar 
Results  of  the  New  Reformation,  By  Frances  Power 
Cobbe.    London:  Whitfield 

The  most  {iascinating,  and  perhaps  the  most  generally 
useful,  of  Miss  Gobbe's  earlier  works,  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  her  ''  Broken  Lights,''  and  the  present  volume 
is  in  many  respects  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  one  with  which 
its  similaxity  of  title  serves  naturally  to  connect  it  The 
progress  of  events  appears  to  justify  the  step  thus  taken, 
from  the  sketch  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  religion 
in  the  former  work,  to  speculations  on  the  results  of  the 
new  faith  in  the  present  one.  Portions  of  its  contents  have 
already  enriched  the  pages  of  this  Eeview.  None  the  less, 
however,  do  they  deserve  a  careful  perusal  in  their  collected 
form,  so  amply  do  they  repay  any  time  and  thought  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  seems  strange,  but  so  it  is,  that  there  are  persons  who 
deny  the  assumption  on  which  ** Dawning  lights"  is  founded, 
namely,  that  a  great  change  is  taking  place,  and  a  new  era 
is  being  entered  on,  in  religion.  The  most  they  will  acknow- 
ledge is  that  some  accretions  and  corruptions  are  being  got 

i2 
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rid  of,  and  a  return  to  primitive  Christian  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  doctrine  and  practice  is  becoming  possible.  To 
every  great  truth  which  a  Theistic  writer  dwells  on,  they  make 
an  eager  claim  as  being  in  fact  stolen  from  Christianity;  to 
every  declaration  of  principles  which  they  cannot  controvert, 
they  reply,  "This  is  nothing  new,  but  what  we  have  been 
long  maintaining."  Now  it  is  not  a  question  of  any  practical 
importance  whether  ideas  and  methods  are  new  in  them- 
selves, if  it  be  granted  that  the  clear  perception  and  com- 
prehension of  them  distinguishes  the  thought  of  the  present 
from  that  of  a  past  generation.  If  it  pleases  men  to  think 
that  "the  New  Creed"  of  which  our  author  writes,  is  all  to 
be  found,  by  those  whose  mental  vision  is  clear  enough,  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  Theism  is  only  Christianity 
under  another  name,  at  least  they  cannot  deny  that  men  in 
general  have  hitherto  failed  to  understand  the  Scriptures  as 
teaching  these  truths,  and  that  to  substitute  for  "orthodox" 
creeds,  the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  thought  on  which  Miss 
Cobbe  dwells,  is  a  complete  spiritual  revolution.  But  little 
observation  is  needed  to  shew  us  that  this  change  is  going 
on  around  us.  It  aflfects,  in  diflferent  degrees,  every  Christian 
church  and  sect.  There  is  no  form  of  religious  faith  altoge- 
ther free  from  its  influence.  And  hearty  thanks  are  due  to 
the  writer  who,  with  a  spirit  of  true  reverence  for  the  past, 
and  a  tender  teuch  for  all  that  men  deem  sacred,  helps  us  to 
estimate  aright  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  and  to  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  results  at  which  we  may  expect  to  arrive  in 
the  future.  The  chapter  on  the  "  Change  in  the  Method  of 
Theology,"  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  book,  and  its 
clearness  and  power  are  equal  to  its  importanca  To  shew 
that  men  may  adopt  a  creed  on  the  ground  of  individual 
consciousness,  in  place  of  depending  on  external  authority, 
and  that  religion  is  not  thereby  endangered,  is  to  remove 
the  great  dread  which  has  deterred  multitudes  from  counte- 
nancing or  sharing  in  the  progress  of  bold  inquiry.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  here  given  to  those  who  have  made  the 
change,  the  much-needed  warning,  "  There  lurks  danger  in 
this  excessive  tenderness  to  error — truth  is  the  thing  of 
which  we  need  to  be  tenderest — it  behoves  us  ever  to  choose 
the  very  plainest  names,  the  very  clearest  expressions  of  our 
thoughts.'  Not  less  need  is  there  that  advanced  thinkers 
should  ponder  and  teke  to  heart  the  hints  as  to  the  duty  of 
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duly  exercising  the  faculty  on  which  we  rely  when  we  re- 
nounce authority.  There  are  some  who  say  they  cannot 
receive  religion  on  the  testimony  of  another,  and  yet  take  no 
trouble  to  gain  a  testimony  of  their  own.  It  is  only  those 
in  whom  the  flame  of  piety  bums  bright  and  clear  in  the 
individual  soul,  who  can  safely  dispense  with  all  light  from 
without 

The  space  at  my  disposal  forbids  me  to  dwell  on  the 
instructive  thoughts  and  suggestive  hints  with  which  eveiy 
chapter  abounds,  or  to  touch  on  the  points  as  to  which, 
in  same   minor   matters,  the  conclusions   may  be  ques- 
tioned.    I  can  only  refer  to  the  chapter  on  "The  Idea  of 
Christ."    This  is  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  what  is  said,  as  of  what  is  left  unsaid. 
The  tendency  of  present  thought  is  described  as  a  stream 
"of  genial,  reverent,  fervent  sympathy  with  the  human  side 
of  Christ's  character,  combined  with  a  strong  reliance  on  the 
veracity  of  moral  and  spiritual  evidences,  and  a  sense  of  the 
small  value  of  external  authority."     But  it  is  urged  that 
with  this  there  is  not  combined  a  logical  view  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  that  many  men  cease  to  value  the  miracles 
of  the  Gospels,  and  yet  treat  the  narrative  with  which  they 
are  interwoven  as  reliable.  The  conception  of  Christ's  good- 
ness, as  a  special  and  exceptional  moral  revelation  of  Gkni, 
is  criticised,  and  is  met  with  objections  that  are  to  many 
minds  fatal  to  it.     It  is  granted  that  Christ  was  good ;  it  is 
denied  that  his  goodness  was  of  a  different  order  from  that 
of  all  other  men.    But  all  this  is  negative,  and  we  long  for 
some  statement  of  what  is  left  when  all  these  theories  and 
beliefs  are  abandoned ;  we  desire  a  picture,  such  as  Miss 
Cobbe's  pen  could  draw,  of  what  Jesus  appears  to  the  mind 
of  the  Theist     It  is  only  from  hints  dropped  incidentally 
that  we  can  supply  the  omission.     "  The  utter  unreliability 
of  the  Christian  biographies,"  we  are  told,  will  be  generally 
acknowledged,  the  modem  picture  of  the  character  of  Christ 
will  be  regarded  as  a  mere  beautiful  work  of  art,  no  portrait 
WUl  men  then  believe  anything  about  Christ  ?    Will  they 
then  be  conscious  of  any  benefit  from  him?   Perhaps  in  the 
writer's  own  mind  there  is  no  very  definite  answer  to  such 
questions.  Avowedly  she  shrinks  from  attempting  to  depict 
the  consequences  of  such  a  change  of  opinion,  taking  refuge 
in  vague  generalities,  which  are  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
clear,  sharply-cut  statements  of  other  chapters. 
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This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  a  positive  and  definite 
statement  as  to  the  TheLst's  idea  of  Christy  would  do  much 
to  clear  up  the  question  how  far  any  one  who  holds  such 
views  as  the  author,  may  justly  retain  the  Christian  name. 
It  is  said,  somewhat  contemptuously,  "Our  modem  liberals 
may  call  it  Christianity  to  believe  in  a  righteous  God,  a 
beneficent  Christ,  &c  ...  I  call  their  faith,  not  Chris- 
tianity, but  Theism."  The  idea  of  retaining  a  name  denied 
to  us  by  a  majority  of  those  who  bear  it,  is  emphatically 
rejected.  But  to  settle  the  question,  we  require  to  know 
whether  the  Theist  receives  benefit  from  the  spiritual  influ- 
ence of  Christ,  so  superior,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  to  that 
obtained  from  other  teachers,  as  to  call  for  some  distinction ; 
if  so,  those  who  feel  they  are  thus  benefited  naturally  express 
the  fact  by  calling  themselves  Christians.  The  name  does 
not  necessarily  express  any  belief  of  the  intellect.  It  may 
be  used  also  (I  might  say,  there  are  better  grounds  for  using 
it)  to  express  a  spiritual  experience,  a  sense  of  benefits 
received  from  the  influence  of  Christ  on  the  souL  Those 
who  on  this  ground  retain  the  name,  even  while  they  go 
through  many  changes  of  theological  belief,  are  not  open  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency,  so  long  as  they  speak  openly 
and  plainly  as  to  what  their  actual  opinions  are  on  all 
religious  questions. 

Such  considerations  do  not»  however,  justify  the  taunt 
often  directed  against  ''pure  Theism,"  that  it  is  nothing  new 
— nothing  but  "pure  Christianity."  To  establish  that  chai^, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  shew  that  what  is  c€dled  "pure 
Christianity  "  was  the  belief  obtained  from  the  Christian 
records  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  gone  to 
them  to  look  for  truth,  and  this  is  manifestly  opposed  to 
fact  The  intellectual  conclusions  of  men  change  from  age 
to  age,  those  of  each  period  being  modified,  if  not  super- 
seded, in  a  succeeding  period  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  claim  for 
any  scriptural  teachings  an  exception  to  this  law ;  but 
spiritual  facts  and  experiences  are  in  their  essence  the  same 
in  all  successive  generations,  and  in  these  the  dawning  lights 
of  the  day  that  is,  must  be  fed  from  the  same  sources  as 
sufficed  to  enlighten  mankind  in  days  long  gone  by,  must 
keep  up  a  connection  with  the  past  from  which  they  draw 
much  of  their  inspiration.  This  is  clearly  shewn  in  pp.  38 
' — 4jO.  But  with  equal  force  it  is  argued,  that  to  call  the 
creed  of  Christianity  and  of  Theism  one  and  the  same,  is  an 


abusa  of  language.  The  solution  of  botti  queations,  that  as 
to  whether  he  who  holds  a  Theist's  creed  may  justly  call 
himself  a  Christian,  and  that  as  to  whether  the  Theist  is 
warranted  in  supposing  he  has  a  "  new  creed,"  and  not  the 
old  one  in  a  modified  form,  is  fouiid  in  the  recognition  of 
the  same  truth.  I  should  answer  both  in  the  affirmative,  on 
the  ground  that  our  connection  with  the  past,  and  indebted- 
ness to  its  teachers,  is  not  so  much  intellectual  as  spiritual, 
and  that  the  truly  religious,  as  distinguished  from  the  theo- 
logical, faith  of  man  may  find  its  nutriment  in  the  influence 
of  those  from  whom  we  widely  differ  in  opinion.  Not  that 
theological  truth  is  not  of  highest  value,  but  that  while  we 
may  and  do  make  constant  advances  in  regard  to  it,  the 
afiTections  of  the  soul  remain  the  same;  whatever  new  light, 
in  this  or  in  a  succeeding  generation,  may  dawn  upon  the 
mind,  the  heart  can  never  rise  above  the  piety  of  David  and 
the  resignation  of  Christ,  or  cease  to  be  indebted  to  the 
Psalms  and  Gospels  for  materials  for  its  devotion,  and  incen- 
tives to  its  struggles  to  a  spiritual  oneness  with  the  Father. 

John  Weight. 


3.  Friedrich  ScMeiermacher,  Ein  L€i>en8  und  CJiarakterbild. 
ZvLT  Erinnerung  an  den  21  November,  1768,  fiir  das 
deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  D.  SchenkeL  Elberfeld : 
Priderichs.     1868. 

Friedrich  Schleiermacher.  Sein  Leben  und  $ein  Wirken. 
Fiir  das  deutsche  Yolk  dargesteUt  von  Rudolf  Baxmann. 
Elberfeld:  Friderichs.    1868. 

Tiber  die  Religion.  Reden  an  die  Oebildeten  unter  ihren 
Verdcht&m.  Von  Friedrich  Schleiermacher.  Mit  Ein- 
leitung  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Carl  Schwarz.  Leipzig : 
Brockhaus.     1868. 

The  commemoration,  on  the  21st  of  November,  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  most  important  theologians  of  modem 
times,  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  attracting  fresh  atten- 
tion to  his  life  and  work.  His  books  and  his  life  are  the 
best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
German  church  and  German  theology.  In  Schleiermacher 
the  most  divergent  tendencies,  which  have  been  since  deve- 
loped, met  as  in  a  centre.    But  the  greatest  interest  of  the 
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man  lies  in  this,  that  he  undertook  the  Herculean  task  of 
harmonizing  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  Dr.  Schwarz 
expresses  the  great  importance  of  the  man  thus  : 

''  The  great  importance  of  Schleiermacher's  genius  consists  in 
the  reconciliation  of  the  antitheses,  otherwise  so  hostile,  hy  which, 
in  both  theology  and  the  church,  mutually  contending  and  ex- 
clusive parties  are  so  often  formed, — the  antitheses,  namely,  of 
piety  and  science,  of  devoutest  Christian  faith  and  the  broadest 
and  freest  human  culture.** 

Dr.  Schenkel's  Biography  tells  us  all  that  we  need  to 
know  about  Schleiermacher.  Although  the  author  declines 
to  call  his  book  a  life  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  to 
most  English  readers  its  size  will  argue  in  favour  of  it,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  voluminous  work  of  Dilthey,  which 
is  gradually  appearing.  Dr.  Schenkel's  work  deserves  great 
praise.  It  is  well  written,  rich  in  characteristic  facts,  fully 
supplied  with  quotations  from  Schleiermacher's  correspond- 
ence and  works.  The  reader  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  man  himself  We  consider  it  a  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  book  that  it  contains  full  and  careful  analyses  of 
Schleiermacher's  cliief  works.  For  the  general  reader,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  foreigner,  these  analyses  are  of  great  use. 
Schleiermacher  wrote  a  hard  styla  His  sense  is  often 
difficult  to  catch.  No  English  reader  can  make  out  the 
meaning  of  parts  of  his  Reden  without  much  toil  Such 
analyses  as  Dr.  Schenkel  gives  will  assist  him  greatly ; 
indeed,  he  may  read  them  and  not  the  Reden  if  he  likes, 
although,  of  course,  these  are  well  worthy  to  be  mastered. 
To  us,  Dr.  Schenkel's  criticisms  of  Schleiermacher's  theology 
also  are  very  acceptable.  They  are  clear,  and  tell.  Dr. 
Schenkel  always  hits  straight  and  hard.  The  sore  place  in 
Schleiermacher's  Christology,  for  instance,  is  thus  pointed 
out: 

'^  Since  religion,  according  to  Schleiermacher,  is  an  immediate, 
purely  internal  process,  the  original  communion  of  the  soul  with 
the  Infinite,  it  is  not  as  such  mediated  by  historical  events  or 
external  facts.  When,  therefore,  the  historical  person,  Jesus  of 
Kazareth,  is  made  an  object  of  the  religious  consciousness,  in  this 
case  there  \a  no  longer  an  immediate  internal  religious  fact,  but 
exertions  of  knowledge  and  of  action  interpose  as  connecting 
links.  A  definite  conception  of  the  peculiar  and  unique  import- 
ance of  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  a  definite  resolve  to  accept  that 
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conception,  have  been  added ; — that  ia,  something  which  is  no 
longer  religion,  but  knowledge  and  act" 

Dr.  Baxmann's  little  book  is  also  well  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. A  clear  and  interesting  picture  of  Schleier- 
macher  as  a  man,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  theologian, 
is  presented.  We  have,  however,  met  statements  in  it 
which  we  could  not  approve,  and  there  is  no  criticism  of 
Schleiermacher's  views  when  they  are  detailed  But  it  is  a 
book  for  the  people.  As  such  it  is  worthy  of  circulation. 
Schleiermaoher's  history  as  a  man  is  as  characteristic  and 
important  as  his  course  as  a  theological  thinker.  His  early 
life  as  a  school-boy,  as  a  student,  his  courtships  and  friend- 
ships, his  married  life  and  his  political  career,  are  intensely 
interesting  ;  and  these  Dr.  Baxmann  describes  vividly.  If 
the  mass  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  this  birthday 
brings  out  are  half  as  good,  the  reading  world  may  be 
thankful. 

The  edition  of  the  Reden,  published  in  the  excellent 
"  Bibliothek  der  Deutschen  Nationalliteratur,"  with  a  Pre- 
face from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Schwarz,  is  a  very  useful 
addition  to  Schleiermacher  literature.  The  Preface  contains 
a  very  interesting  summary  of  the  great  theologian's  work, 
and  a  sketch  of  his  life.  And  the  whole  book  sells  for  a 
shilling!  J.  F.  Smith. 

4.  Miscellaneous, 

The  little  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Eev.  Samuel  Minton, 
called  "The  Glory  of  Christ  in  the  Creation  and  Reconcilia- 
tion of  all  Things,"*  is  another  of  the  many  noteworthy  signs 
of  the  times  which  have  been  lately  perceptible.  Mr.  Minton 
has  evidently  no  leanings  in  the  Broad-church  direction,  and 
appears  to  be  perfectly  "  sound  *  on  most  of  the  points  of 
Calvinism.  Yet  he  argues  in  these  sermons  vigorously  and, 
to  our  minds,  conclusively  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
torment,  maintaining  that  it  is  altogether  unauthorized  by 
Scripture,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  every  instinct  of 
man's  heart  as  to  what  is  just  and  right.    The  words  "death" 

*  The  Ghloiy  of  Christ  in  the  Creation  and  Beoonciliation  of  all  Things,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Doctrine  of-  Eternal  Evil.  A  Coarse  of  Sermons  preached 
at  Baton  Chapel,  Eaton  Square.  By  Rev.  Samael  Minton,  M. A.  London : 
Longmans^  Green  and  Co.     1868. 
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and  "destruction,"  used  so  often  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked, 
he  insists,  mean  in  Scripture  precisely  what  they  metm  in 
common  language,  and  therefore  exclude  the  notion  of  a  per- 
petual existence  in  suffering  ;  and  as  to  the  strong  expres- 
sion, "everlasting  punishment,*'  in  Matthew  xxv.  46,  not 
only  does  the  original  adjective  mean  simply  "lasting  for 
the  period  referred  to,"  without  necessarily  involving  the 
idea  of  endlessness,  but  if  by  the  "  punishment "  he  under- 
stood the  loss  of  eternal  happiness,  it  might  then,  though 
ceasing  to  be  felt,  yet  as  enduring  for  ever  in  its  effects,  be 
called  everlasting  even  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the 
word.  Whether  there  is  not  a  little  special-pleading  in  the 
explanation  of  this  and  some  of  the  other  passages  of  Scripture 
bearing  on  the  subject^  may  perhaps  be  open  to  question ; 
at  least  when  Josephus  says  the  Phaiisees  believed  that  the 
souls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment,*  we 
doubt  if  any  one  ever  supposed  him  to  mean  suffering  that 
would  endure  only  for  a  limited  time.  When,  however,  Mr. 
Minton  appeals  to  our  natural  instincts,  it  is  at  once  felt  that 
his  position  is  impregnable.  The  following  eloquent  passage, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  famous  saying  of  Mr.  Mill,  will 
give  a  fair  notion  of  the  force  of  the  moral  repulsion  which 
even  an  "evangelical"  preacher  must  feel  to  the  horrible 
doctrine  of  eternal  torment^  when  he  has  the  courage  to 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  his  own  sense  of  justice. 

^'  K  a  single  creature  is  to  be  kept  alive  in  a  state  of  agony 
for  ever,  in  flames  that  would  instantly  consume  him  were  not 
Almighty  power  put  forth  to  sustain  him  under  the  torture,  so 
that  he  may  never  be  put  out  of  his  misery — then  God  may  he 
something  which  He  calls  Love  ;  but  it  is  mere  mockeiy  to  talk  to 
iM  about  it)  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  form  the  faintest  conception 
of  what  it  means.  By  telling  us  that  He  is  love,  He  implies  that 
we  can  understand  what  Ib  meant  by  it.  And  if  we  can  under- 
stand it  in  any  degree  whatever,  then  we  may  be  as  certain  as  we 
are  of  our  existence,  that  He  would  never  have  created  anything 
at  all,  if  it  had  involved  the  necessity,  or  even  risked  the  possi- 
bility, of  one  single  creature  writhing  in  eternal  agony.  It  would 
destroy  His  own  happiness.  Infinitely  rather  would  He  have 
remained  alone  in  solitary  existence,  than  take  a  step  that  could 
possibly  lead  to  anything  so  dreadful  But  when  we  are  told 
that  the  creatures  who  are  thus  to  suffer,  and  who  will  be  counted 

*  Wars,  iL  yiii.  14. 
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by  millionB,  will  know  Who  is  thus  keeping  them  alive  in  their 
tormentfi,  and  consequently  hate  Him  with  ever-increasing  hatred, 
we  reach  the  climax  of  impossibility.  To  suppose  that  a  God  of  in- 
finite love  can  be  perfectly  happy,  while  conscious  of  being  the 
object  of  eternal  hatred  to  multitudes  of  His  own  creatures,  is  the 
most  violent  moral  self-contradiction  that  could  possibly  be  in- 
vented. 

"  It  is  believed — indeed,  it  is  essential  to  the  consistency  of  the 
theory — ^that  the  endless  sufferings  of  the  condemned  will  heighten 
the  enjoyment  and  enhance  the  blessedness  of  all  holy  creatures 
throughout  the  universe.  Now  here  we  can  speak  not  from  in- 
farence,  but  from  intuition.  Our  feelings,  of  course,  are  liable  to 
considerable  alteration  when  we  are  placed  in  other  circumstances; 
but  again  we  say,  that  there  must  be  some  limit  to  this,  or  we 
should  wholly  lose  our  identity.  And,  for  myself,  I  can  only 
express  the  confidence  I  feel  by  repeating  the  formula  in  all 
seriousness,  that  I  am  just  as  certain  as  I  am  of  my  own  exist- 
ence, that  before  long  I  should  rush  to  the  Throne  in  despair, 
entreat  to  be  annihilated,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  intoler- 
able thought  of  the  unceasing  agonies  of  the  condemned.  And 
not  believing  myself  to  be  an  exceptional  case,  I  am  equally  con- 
fident that  this  would  be  the  feeling  of  every  creature  in  the 
universe  who  possessed  a  spark  of  love  within  his  breast  They 
would  come  again  and  again  with  the  same  importunate  cry  to 
the  great  Creator,  saying,  Lord,  if  it  must  be  that  this  is  never 
to  end,  if  the  condemned  carmot  be  put  out  of  their  misery  con- 
sistently with  Thy  gloiy,  oh,  then  blot  im,  we  pray  Thee,  out  of 
•existence,  or  send  us  into  an  eternal  sleep— anything  to  escape 
the  horror  of  the  thoughts  that  haunt  us  incessantly ;  we  cannot, 
indeed,  see  the  writhlngs  of  their  agony  or  hear  their  shrieks  of 
despair,  but  we  know  what  they  must  be,  we  can  never  forget 
them  for  a  moment,  and  the  thought  of  them  makes  life  unen- 
durable to  us."* 

The  first  edition  of  Professor  Ewald's  most  important 
Tcommentary  on  the  Prophets  appeared  in  184!l.+  This  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  of  the  invaluable  services  to  Biblical 
science  which  this  work  has  rendered  The  object  of  this 
short  notice  is  to  call  the  attention  of  students  of  the  Bible 
to  the  fact  that  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  has  now 
appeared.    As  might  be  expected  from  the  marvellously 

•  Pp.  28—32. 

.  f  Die  Fropheten  dei  Alten  BimdeB  eriklilrt  tou  HeiBiicli  Iwald.  Zwdte 
Termehrte  and  Yerbeaserte  Aaflage.     Gdttingen,  Id4t7'8. 
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indefatigable  and  active  genius  of  the  author,  this  second 
edition,  appearing  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  is  no  mere  reprint  of  the  first  The  work  is 
now  three  volumes  instead  of  two.  This  increase  of  bulk 
is  owing  partly  to  the  insertion  of  new  matter  throughout 
the  work.  This  new  matter  shews  how  keenly  the  author 
has  himself  pursued  Biblical  science  and  watched  its  coursa 
Any  new  discoveries  in  geography,  history,  or  other  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  that  throw  light  on  the  prophets,  he  has 
immediately  laid  his  hand  upon  and  turned  to  good  account 
Of  course  the  results  of  so  many  years'  unwearied  examina- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  Bible  have  also  been  turned  to 
account  here.  But  the  work  owes  its  enlargement  espe- 
cially to  the  valuable  addition  of  a  complete  commentary 
on  the  books  Jonah,  Daniel,  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremy.  This  addition  will  be  welcomed  by  the  true  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible.  In  studying  so  difficult  a  book  as  the 
book  of  Daniel,  it  is  an  invaluable  help  not  only  to  have  the 
general  results  to  wliich  such  a  scholar  and  critic  as  Ewald 
has  come,  but  also  an  exposition  of  the  process  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  his  conclusions  rest  We  have  now  the 
latter,  and  a  translation  of  the  book  as  well,  with  the  two 
languages  in  which  it  is  written  distinguished  by  a  difference 
in  the  type.  May  this  great  work  of  Ewald's  find  an  ever- 
increasing  circle  of  students  in  England,  and  help  to  deliver 
us  from  the  groundless  and  injurious  views  upon  the  pro- 
phets promulgated  by  the  Auberlens,  Hengstenbergs  and 
Puseys ! 

It  is  also  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  Ewald's 
History  of  Israel*  has  now  reached  the  third  edition.  The 
third  edition  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  which  contain 
the  history  of  Christ  and  his  time,  and  the  history  of  the 
apostolic  age,  is  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  second.  It  con- 
tains valuable  additions  and  emendations.  In  the  fifth 
volume,  for  instance,  there  is  a  new  chapter  of  thirty-six 
pages  on  the  School  of  HiUd  and  its  Opponents.  This 
chapter  has  special  interest  at  a  time  when  most  contra- 


*  Geachichte  Christus*  nnd  seiner  Zeit  von  Heinrich  Bwald.  Fiinfter  Band 
der  Geschichte  dee  Volkes  Israel.     Dritte  Aasgabe.     Gottingen,  1867.- 

G^eschichte  des  Apostolischen  Zeitalters  bis  zur  Zerstorung  Jerusalem*!.  Von 
Heinrich  Bwald.  Sechster  Band  der  Geschiohte  des  Volkes  Israel  Dritte 
Aasgabe.     Gottingen,  1868. 
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dictory  things  are  said  about  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
rabbinical  schools.  In  this  volume  there  is  also  a  new  chap- 
ter on  the  recently  discovered  book,  the  Ascension  of  Moses. 
The  sixth  volume,  having  fifty  pages  more  print,  contains 
''a  number  of  important  additions  and  emendations  here 
and  there."  The  seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  work  will 
appear  in  a  new  edition  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

We  welcome  with  great  pleasure  the  announcement  of  a 
second  edition  of  that  portion  of  £wald*s  History  of  Israel 
which  appeared  some  time  ago  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Mr.  R  Martineau.*  A  second  volume  is  now 
added  (procurable  separately  by  purchasers  of  the  first  edi- 
tion), which  brings  down  the  history  to  the  time  of  Samuel, 
and  contains,  in  an  Appendix,  a  very  interesting  disser- 
tation, from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  on  the  Divine  Name,  in 
which  he  gives  his  reasons,  in  face  of  much  hostile  criti- 
cism, for  adopting  the  pronimciation  Jahveh.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  Ewald's  narrative  does  not  diminish  in 
interest  as  he  follows  the  development  of  the  national  fate 
of  the  Hebrews ;  while  it  appears  to  us  that  the  translator 
— ^practice  making  perfect — is  increasingly  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  intricacies  and  roughnesses  of  the  author's 
style.  The  work  is  one  which,  while  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  theology,  oflFers  no  stumbling-block  to  the  mere 
English  reader.  We  trust  that  the  speedy  sale  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  first  volume  will  encourage  translator  and 
editor  to  persevere  till  they  have  produced  a  complete 
English  version  of  the  whole  of  this  great  work. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  were  interested  in  the  article  on 
"  Lessiug"  which  appeared  in  our  pages  not  long  ago,  will 
receive  with  pleasure  a  new  translation  of  his  most  cele- 
brated poem,  "  Nathan  the  Wise.""f*  We  are  not  quite  able 
to  accept  the  high  ^opinion  of  "Nathan"  as  a  poem  which 
the  anonymous  translator  expresses  in  his  interesting  Intro- 
duction :  while  we  fully  admit  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  as  a  masterpiece  of  German  literature,  and  the  influ- 
ence it  has  exercised  upon  public  sentiment,  we  are  bound 

*  The  History  of  Iimel,  by  Heinrieh  Bwald,  &c.  Tnnfllatod  from  the  Ger- 
man. Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Appendix,  by  Rnaeell  IMUurtineaa,  llA^,  &o. 
VoL  II.  Joshua  and  the  Judges.     London :  Longmans.     1869. 

t  Nathan  the  Wise  :  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  G.  E.  Lessing.  From  the  Ger- 
man: with  an  Introduction.     London:  Triibner.     1868. 
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in  honesty  to  confess  that  we  have  always  foand  it  a  little 
dull.  Poetry  was  not  the  natural  and  irrepressible  voice  of 
Lessing's  soul,  but  a  language  which  he  consciously  and 
deliberately  adopted :  the  secret  of  his  influence  is  to  be 
sought  for  much  more  in  the  matter  than  in  the  form  of  his 
speech.  The  present  translation  is  fairly  executed,  though 
at  times  too  periphrastical ;  and  the  original  loses  less  than 
it  would  do,  were  its  beauties  of  a  subtler  kind.  We  can 
recommend  the  volume  to  those  persons  who,  ignorant  of 
the  German  language,  are  yet  desirous  to  make  acquaint^ 
anoe  with  one  of  its  best  known  monuments. 

"  Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  sketched  from  the  Platform 
of  the  Sciences,"*  is  the  title  of  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Lesley,  and  now  re-produced  in  a  handsome  volume.  The 
field  of  view  is  vast,  the  survey  rapid,  the  statements  of  fact 
precise  and  even  dogmatic,  the  generalizations  wide  and 
confident.  Much  knowledge,  which  does  not  inspire  us  with 
absolute  faith  in  its  exactness,  is  poured  out  in  a  style 
which  disdains  no  expedient  to  be  picturesque ;  and  even 
the  reader  whose  confidence  is  not  conciliated,  rarely  fails 
to  be  intei^ested  and  amused.  But  the  reliance  even  of  the 
most  trustful  will  receive  a  rude  shock  before  he  reaches 
the  end  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Lesley  there  announces  that 
"Jacob  Bryant  has  not  yet  had  his  day,"  and  devoting  the 
whole  of  one  and  portions  of  several  lectures  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  what  he  calls  "Arkite  Symbolism,"  attempts  to 
prove  the  rejected  thesis  of  the  almost  forgotten  mytholo- 
gist,  by  help  of  the  most  astonishing  audacity  of  statement 
and  the  strangest  misapplications  of  etymology.  Mr.  Lesley 
has  only  himself  to  thank,  if  readers  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  comparative  philology  receive  his 
physical  and  geological  statements  with  more  than  a  grain 
of  caution.  The  wildness  of  his  last  lecture  would  corrupt 
the  truthful  soberness  of  a  dozen  volumes. 

"  A  Man's  Belief -f-"  is  the  title  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
of  some  100  pages,  the  author  of  which  examines,  with 
considerable  metaphysical  acuteness  and  in  a  lucid  and 

*  Man'B  Origin  and  Destiny,  sketched  Irom  the  FUtform  of  the  Scienoes, 
&c.  &c.     By  J.  P.  Lesley.    London  :  Triibner.     1868. 

t  A  Man*8  Belief  :  an  Essay  on  the  Facts  of  Religious  Knowledge.   London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.     1868. 
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graceful  style,  the  foundations  of  religious  fedth.  He  arrives 
at  the  three  ifoUowing  conclusions :  "  We  know  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  goodness,  power  and  wisdom,  in  the  highest 
belong  to  Him.  We  know  that  there  is  a  life  to  come,  and 
that  the  permanent  happiness  of  a  living  soul  depends  upon 
its  character.  And  we  know  that  the  character  described 
as  that  of  Christ  is  the  true  excellence  of  our  own  nature.*' 
We  cannot,  in  tliis  necessarily  brief  notice,  follow  the  author 
into  speculations  which  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  reli- 
gious ground,  and  indicate  the  points  at  which  we  should  be 
disposed  to  question  or  modify  his  conclusions  ;  but  we  can 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  general  thoughtfulness  of  his 
procedure,  and  of  the  success  with  which  he  limits  his  in- 
ferences to  a  just  deduction  from  his  premissea  His  litUe 
book  belongs  to  a  large  and  increasing  class  which  are  per- 
haps a  more  convincing  sign  than  any  other,  of  the  religious, 
revolution  which  is  taking  place,  almost  silently,  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men. 

Mr.  O'Dell  Travers  Hill  reproduces  for  the  benefit  of  En- 
glish readers  a  treatise  on  Christian  evidence,  entitled  ''The 
Triumph  of  the  Cross,"*  by  the  celebrated  Savonarola^  in 
the  expectation  that  it  may  not  be  without  influence  upon 
the  doubts  and  denials  of  our  own  day.  We  cannot  think 
that  this  expectation  is  likely  to  be  justified  by  the  event 
Although  the  matter  of  the  great  controversies  which  affect 
the  foundations  of  belief  remains  unchanged,  their  form 
perpetually  varies  from  age  to  age,  and  no  books  become 
more  rapidly  obsolete  than  books  of  evidenca  Who  reads 
now,  except  as  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity,  or  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  time,  the  works  of  the 
early  Christian  apologists  ?  Have  any  books  more  decisively 
gone  down  to  the  lunbo  of  forgetfulness  than  the  replies 
to  the  English  Deists  ?  So  this  book  of  Savonarola  is  suf- 
ficiently interesting  as  a  statement  of  the  aspect  in  which 
Christian  evidence  presented  itself  to  the  nund  of  the  very 
remarkable  man  who  wrote  it,  and  it  may  even  supply  be- 
lievers with  fresh  arguments  in  support  of  their  faith ;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  very  effective  as  a  counter- 
blast to  Strauss  and  Benan.    Every  age  has  its  peculiar 

*  The  Triumph  of  the  GroM,  by  Jerome  SftTonarola.  Tranalated  from  the 
Latin,  with  Notes  and  a  Biographical  Skeieh,  by  O'Dell  TraTOcs  HiU«  &c.  &o. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1868. 
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sickness  of  the  mind,  and  each  requires  a  remedy  of  its 
own. 

A  contribution  of  very  different  value  to  the  dbntroversies 
of  the  day  is  Mr.  Martineau's  "  Word  for  Scientific  Theology, 
in  appeal  from  the  Men  of  Science  and  the  Theologians.''* 
In  this  admirable  address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session  in  Manchester  New  College,  Mr.  Martineau 
first  vindicates  the  continued  existence  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  performs  so  important  a  function,  by  pointing  out 
with  great  force  that  theology  is  not  taught  as  a  science — 
with  reference,  that  is,  to  the  attainment  of  the  truth  only, 
and  not  of  any  foregone  conclusions — ^in  the  older  Universi- 
ties, which,  so  far  as  tests  are  concerned,  are  now  practically 
open  to  Nonconformist  students.  He  then,  by  a  natural 
transition,  passes  to  the  indictment  against  Natural  Theo- 
logy, preferred  by  Dr.  Hooker  at  the  Norwich  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  and,  in  an  argument  which  is  at 
once  brilliant  and  profound,  claims  a  relation  of  Religion  to 
the  moral  faculties  of  men,  as  natural  and  necessary  as  that 
of  Science  (commonly  so  called)  to  perception  and  reason  ; 
maintaining  at  the  same  time  that,  in  regard  to  method, 
Theology  is  capable  of  scientific  treatment,  and  cannot  be 
refused  the  character  and  dignity  of  a  science.  In  view  of 
debates  which  every  day  assume  a  more  pressing  import- 
ance, we  cannot  too  highly  recommend  Mr.  Martineau  s 
pamphlet  to  all  thoughtful  readers. 

Mr.  Josiah  Bull,  the  grandson  of  the  William  Bull  who 
was  the  friend  of  Cowper  and  Newton,  has  just  published 
for  the  Religious  Tract  Society  a  new  Memoir  of  John 
Newton,-f"  "  compiled  chiefly  from  his  diary  and  other  un- 
published documents,"  Newton  is  so  characteristic  a  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  Evangelical  revival  of  the  last  century, 
and  includes  in  his  own  life  and  experience  so  many 
strange  contrasts,  that  we  looked  eagerly  for  the  self-revela- 
tion which  an  unpublished  diary  seemed  to  promisa  The 
result,  however,  is  only  blank  disappointment    Either  the 

*  A  Word  for  Scientific  Theology,  &o.  An  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Sesion  1868-9  of  Mnncheeter  New  College,  Oct.  5, 1868.  By  James  Martineaa. 
London :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1868. 

f  John  Newton,  of  Olney  and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth :  an  Aatobiogra]>hy  and 
Narratiye,  &c.  &o.  By  BieY.  Josiah  Ball,  K.A.  London:  Religious  Tract 
Society.     1868. 
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diary  contains  no  new  materials  of  any  interest^  or  Mr.  Bull 
is  incapable  of  selecting  and  using  them.  The  volume  nei- 
ther adds  to  our  knowledge  of  Kewton  in  any  important 
particular,  nor  deepens  our  impression  of  his  character.  It 
is  an  average  piece  of  evangelical  biography,  colourless  and 
flavourless. 

An  unpretending  little  volume  preserves  the  record  of  the 
"Centenary  Celebration  of  Cheshunt  College,"*  held  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1868,  at  which,  much  to  the  scandal  of  High* 
churchmen,  the  Dean  of  Canterbuiy  presided,  and  other 
clergymen  assisted.  Its  contents  are,  "An  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Character  and  Work  of  the  Countess  of  Hun- 
tingdon," by  the  Bev.  H.  AUon ;  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Binney; 
Dr.  Alford's  address,  and,  generally,  a  report  of  other  pro- 
ceedinga  The  chief  interest  of  the  volume,  except  to  those 
who  are  bound  to  Cheshunt  College  by  personal  ties,  is  tha 
clear  way  in  which  is  brought  out  the  comparative  fireedom 
of  its  constitution,  arising,  in  the  first  instance,  firom  the  in- 
determinate relation  to  Church  and  Dissent  in  which  its 
foundress  was  obliged  to  stand.  A  paragraph,  which  was 
first  inserted  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  1793,  and  has  been 
repeated  in  subsequent  Beports,  states  that 

"  It  is  the  characteristic  of  this  institution  that  it  is  of  no  party. 
The  great  object  that  it  has  in  view  is  the  faithful  preaching  of 
the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  the  young  men  educated  in  this 
seminary  will  be  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment,  in  the  line  they 
choose  on  leaving  College.  The  Society  is  well  affected  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  all  their  Christian  Dissenting  bi»- 
thren  who  hold  her  doctrinal  Articles.  On  this  broad  bottom, 
therefore,  they  solicit  the  zealous  support  of  all  real  Christians  to 
perpetuate  this  truly  Evangelical  establishment" 

We  are  glad  to  know  and  to  record  that  Cheshunt  College 
is  not  limited  to  the  uses  of  any  single  denomination ;  but 
we  cannot  quite  subscribe  to  Mr.  AUon's  statement,  that  "it 
is  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry  on  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  most  catholic 
character."  Manchester  New  College  is  an  example,  almost 
as  old  as  Cheshunt,  of  the  much  greater  length  in  which  it 

*  Centenary  Celebration  of  Cheshant  College,  25th  June,  1868.  London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1868. 
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is  possible  to  go  in  a  free  and  catholic  education  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

In  the  translation  of  a  volume  of  Sermons*  by  Dr.  De 
Pressens^,  we  have  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  French 
Protestant  pulpit  While  their  tone  is  such  as  would  satisfy 
the  English  orthodox  Christian,  there  is  less  in  them  than 
would  be  found  in  most  similar  sermons  by  an  English 
preacher,  that  prevents  their  being  acceptable  to  readers 
of  all  shades  of  opinion.  In  picturesque  description  and 
vigorous  rhetoric  they  abound,  and  in  many  passages  they 
touch  with  a  tender  but  skilful  hand  the  deepest  problems 
of  the  soid's  experienca  The  translation  is  very  satisfactory, 
though  the  full  beauty  of  the  style  is  necessarily  lost  to  those 
who  do  not  make  acquaintance  with  the  discourses  in  the 
original.  Many  EngUsh  preachers  might  take  some  useful 
hints  from  this  volume  as  to  the  methods  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Madge  gives  us  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  vigour  of  his 
old  age  in  his  '^  Seasons  for  Believing  in  the  Genuineness 
of  John's  GospeL""f  ThiB  controversy  has  of  late  been  so 
fully  entered  into  in  these  pages,  that  we  may  be  excused 
from  the  task  of  defending  or  attacking  the  positions 
which  he  assumes.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  he 
rates  very  highly  the  external  evidence  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  that  he  fails  to  perceive  the  discre- 
pancy between  John  and  the  Synoptics  in  their  several 
accounts  of  the  Last  Supper ;  and  that  he  feels  strongly  the 
force  of  many  minute  internal  indications  of  Johannine 
authorship. 

R 


*  The  Mystery  of  Saffering,  and  other  DiBcourses.  By  E.  De  Fre8Ben86, 
D.D.     London  :  Hoddor  and  Stoughton. 

i*  Reasons  for  Believing  in  the  Gknaineness  of  John^s  Ghwpel,  with  some 
Notice  of  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Taylor's  recent  Publication  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  By 
Thomaa  Madge.     London:  Whitfield.     1868. 
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L— MILMAITS  ANNALS  OF  ST.  PAUL'a 

Annais  of  St  Pauls  Cathedral.  By  Henry  Hart  Milman, 
D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  8yo.  London:  John 
Murray. 

A  WTTTT  lady  not  many  months  ago  said  to  Dean  Mil- 
man  :  ''  When  I  hear  of  all  the  foolish  things  done  by  our 
Bishops,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  can  call  myself  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.  But  of  the  Decanal 
Church,  represented  by  you  and  Dean  Stanley,  I  am  a 
sincere  disciple!"  The  venerable  old  gentleman  laughed 
heartily  at  the  nice  distinction ;  and  probably  most  of  our 
readers  will  agree  with  the  lady  in  question,  that  a  Church 
whose  representatives  should  be  the  authors  of  ''Latin 
Christianity"  and  the  "Life  of  Arnold,"  backed  by  the 
Deans  of  Bristol  and  of  Canterbury,  would  be  a  fold  of  no 
very  difficult  or  narrow  entrance. 

That  mysterious  charge  of  the  parochial  clergy  called 
the  "Cure  of  Souls"  is,  we  believe,  not  incumbent  upon 
Deans  and  cathedral  dignitaries.  They  are,  theoretically, 
the  proper  guardians  of  Learning  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. But  it  is  not  often  that  theory  and  practice  meet 
so  accurately  as  they  did  in  the  late  Dean  of  St  Piiul's ;  a 
man  the  depth  of  whose  erudition  was  that  of  lui  age  of 
earlier  and  more  laborious  scholarship  thcoi  ours,  even 
while  his  width  of  philosophic  comprehension  might  seem 
to  forestall  the  toleration  of  centuries  yet  to  come.  Per- 
haps a  Church  must  have  passed  its  zenith  before  one 
of  its  ministers,  wise  and  great  as  Milman,  looks  back,  as 
he  has  done  in  these  Annals,  on  the  fires  of  martyrdom 
out  of  which  (like  Polycarp's  dove)  it  rose,  with  the  same 
calm  and  even-handed  criticism  wherewith  elsewhere  he 
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records  the  debates  of  Gnostics  and  Montanists  extinct 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  none  can 
esteem  a  Church  to  be  yet  sinking  beneath  the  horizon 
of  contemporary  intelligence  which  can  count  among  its 
dignftaries,  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  count  as 
honestly  among  its  dignitaries,  such  a  man  as  the  late  Dean 
ofSt.  PauVs.  . 

The  work  with  which  we  intend  to  concern  ourselves  in 
this  paper,  is  the  last  bequest  which  Dean  Milman  has 
added  to  his  great  legacy  of  Histories, — his  "  Annals  of  St. 
Paurs."  Whether  stimulated  or  not,  we  cannot  tell,  by  the 
delightful  book  of  his  friend  and  fellow-Dean  of  West- 
minster, the  thought  of  writing  the  story  of  his  own  Cathe- 
dral assuredly  came  to  him  very  happily  for  the  world.  A 
more  charming  monograph  could  hardly  be  conceived ;  and 
he  '^ho  has  read  it  will  not  often  look  on  that  stately  dome 
and  glittering  cross,  rising  over  the  smoke  of  London,  with- 
out rejoicing  in  the  store  of  recollections  with  which  its 
Dean  has  fiimished  him.  In  the  present  Eeview,  the 
writer  has  not  the  ambition  to  offer  the  big  book  boiled 
doiiQ^  into  a  r^sum^  of  facts  and  dates.  For  a  discrimina- 
ting analysis  of  the  history,  chronology,  biography,  archae- 
ology and  all  the  rest  of  the  contents,  let  the  seeker  for 
knowledge  apply  elsewhere.  We  mean  to  behave  like  a 
child  at  a  pastrycook's,  and  pick  and  choose  our  facts  and 
our  reflections  at  our  own  indiscretion ;  regardless  of  the 
final  blushing  confession  that  we  have  "  only  had  four  of 
those,  and  three  of  these,  and  six  of  those  little  ones." 

The  site  of  St.  Pauls,  Dean  Milman  frequently  treats  as 
a  lofty  eminence.  We  cannot  say  that  it  has  ever  struck 
us  in  that  light.  When  the  exigencies  of  interpretation 
requii*e  some  future  Dr.  Cumming  to  point*  out  the  Seven 
Heads  of  the  modem  Babylon,  we  can  easily  believe  that 
he  will  prove  Ludgate  and  Notting  Hill  and  Maida  Hill 
and  Primrose  Hill  and  Comhill  and  Tower  Hill  to  supply 
six  of  them,  and  will  solemnly  remind  his  hearers  that  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  did  not  always  exist,  but  that  where  it 
now  stands  one  of  the  original  bestial  Heads  had  been  "  cut 
off"  in  the  prophetic  year  1866 — a  most  remarkable  date, 
being,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  compounded  three  ways 
of  the  number  6,  three  times  six  being  18,  and  two  sixes 
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following.  But  though  these  Hills  are  quite  big  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  interpretation  of  the  sort  favoured 
by  such  expositors,  we  hardly  think  they  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  lofty.  On  the  "  high  places"  of  Ludgate,  however, 
whether  very  exalted  or  otherwise,  Dean  Milman  tells  us 
there  is  really  reason  to  believe  once  stood  a  temple  of 
Diana,  worshipped  by  her  lloman  votaries  on  their  way 
to  those  Happy  Hunting-grounds  in  the  primeval  forests, 
somewhere  about  Finsbury.  The  tradition  is  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  good  Dean's 
pleasure  at  the  corroboration  afforded  to  it  by  the  discovery 
of  an  altar  of  Diana  in  Foster  Lane  a  few  years  ago ;  nor 
at  his  note  of  triumph*  over  his  "  dear  friend  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,"  who  "  must  produce  an  image  of  Apollo  as 
like  that  of  the  Belvidere  as  this  is  to  the  Diana  of  the 
Louvre,  before  he  can  fairly  compete  with  us  for  the 
antiquity  of  heathen  worship."  ' "  Great  is  Diana"— of  St. 
Paul's,  at  all  events !  The  two  eminent  Christian  Deans 
vying  for  the  honour  of  their  pagan  deities,  is  a  delicious 
glimpse  of  refreshment  amid  modern  controversies  of  Bitual- 
ism  and  BationaUsm. 

We  believe  it  was  Wesley  who  complained  that 

"  Where  God  erects  his  House  of  Prayer, 
The  Devil  builds  his  temple  there." 

But  the  Methodist  should  have  been  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that,  per  contra,  wherever  the  old  heathen  gods 
had  a  fane,  there  the  early  Christians  delighted  to  build  a 
church,  or  to  convert  the  existing  edifice  into  one;  with 
what  small  artistic  success  let  the  Pantheon  and  the  Par- 
thenon testify.  When  "  great  Pan"  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
were  dead  in  England,  a  Christian  Church  seems  at  once 
to  have  risen  on  the  hill  of  St  Paul's.  Mellitus,  the  com- 
panion of  Augustine,  was  the  first  Bishop  of  London ;  and 
fourth  in  succession  from  him  came  St.  Erkenwald,  whose 
life  forms  one  of  those  fairy  tales  of  continual  miracle  in 
which  the  monks  of  old  and  the  babes  of  our  day  equally 
found,  and  find,  delight.  The  author  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, we  have  often  thought,  would  have  been  invaluable  as 
a  writer  of  holy  chronicles.  The  worst  of  the  old  ones  is, 
that  they  have  not  enough  imagination.    There  is  a  certain 
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sameness  in  continual  prodigies  of  carts  which  go  straight 
on  one  wheel,  and  hearthstones  which  become  ecclesiastical 
velocipedes,  and  rivers  which  stop  ninning  whenever  saints 
want  to  cross  over  them.  One  moral  alone  these  fables 
teach  ;  to  wit,  that  in  ages  before  men  had  got  the  idea  that 
God  was  the  Orderer  of  Nature,  or  that  Nature  had  any 
order  at  all,  it  was  precisely  the  most  religious  and  simple- 
minded  men  who  earned,  like  St  Irengeus,  the  title  of  a 
Father  of  Tales.  The  cock-and-bull  story  which,  told  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  marks  the  spirit-rapping  impostor,  in 
the  ninth  only  identifies  the  pious  and  "  Venerable"  Bede. 
The  fires  of  heaven  and  earth  seem  both  to  have  borne  a 
special  despite  against  St.  Paul's.  So  often  in  Dean  Mil- 
man's  book  occur  all  the  terms  for  conflagration  and  burn- 
ing and  lightning  and  smoking  ruins  and  molten  lead,  that, 
not  pretending  to  chronology  (as  we  confessed  from  the 
first)  we  can  only  think  of  the  old  edifices  as  periodically 
burnt  and  revived  at  least  once  a  century.  Diana's  temple 
gave  way  to  a  church,  and  the  church  was  burned,  and  then 
a  cathedral  was  built,  and  the  cathedral  was  burned,  and 
burned  again,  and  struck  by  lightning,  and  finally  burned 
for  good  and  all  in  the  great  Fire.  Meanwhile  it  had  seen 
so  many  curious  scenes,  and  its  walls  had  echoed  to  such 
a  variety  of  doctrines,  that  if  they  possessed  the  qualities 
of  Wren's  Whispering  Gallery  they  must  have  been  repeat- 
ing a  dozen  creeds  in  a  continual  Dutch  concert.  Splendid 
councils,  headed  by  Papal  Legates,  Eoyal  processions  and 
thanksgivings,  had  alternated  with  perpetual  masses  and 
preachings.  St.  Paul's  (as  its  Dean  obviously  desires  us 
to  understand),  St  Paul's,  and  not  Westminster,  was,  and 
is,  the  Cathedral  of  London,  the  very  core  of  England's 
busy  heart.  The  tale  is  tersely,  admirably  told;  but  as 
the  Reformation  begins  to  dawn,  with  Dean  Colet  for  its 
Morning  Star,  the  interest  rises  and  the  power  of  the 
historian  becomes  more  manifest.  Nowhere,  we  think,  save 
in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Froude  (from  which  Dean  Milman  has 
largely  quoted),  have  the  wild  features  of  that  stormy  time 
been  so  vividly  reproduced  as  in  these  Annals.  It  is  as  if, 
hidden  in  some  nook  of  the  clerestory  of  the  vast  old  pile, 
we  looked  down  and  watched  the  tumult  below.  Now  we 
see  the  images  of  Saint  and  Virgin  removed,  and  hear  loud 
doctrines  of  Eoyal  supremacy  taught  from  the  pulpit.    And 
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now  the  great  Rood  is  pulled  down,  and  Ridley  thunders 
against  the  adoration  of  saints,  and  all  the  rich  endowments 
of  obits  and  chantries  are  seized,  and  the  private  masses 
silenced  (Dean  Milman  moralizing  thereon — "  Whether  any 
soul  fared  the  worse,  our  colder  age  may  doubt!"),  and 
the  immense  harvest  reaped  and  gleaned  afterwards  again 
and  again,  of  all  the  decorations  and  vestments  and  rioh 
plate  of  the  cathedral.  Then,  again,  we  see  noisy  crowds 
listening  to  profane  harangues,  wherein  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist  is  described  as  "  Jack  in  the  Box,"  and  Latimer 
talks  sternly  of  duties  before  doctrines ;  and  at  last  comes 
a  day — ^All  Hallows  as  it  well  might  be — when  the  English 
Liturgy  in  the  noble  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  first  rolls  its 
sonorous  cadences  through  the  wide  arches  of  St.  Paul's. 

But  again  come  storm  and  darkness.  Mary  is  on  the 
throne,  and  the  Rood  once  more  lifted  over  the  altar,  and 
the  Latin  mass  is  restored,  and  Philip,  Alva's  master,  goes 
in  solemn  procession,  with  his  stately  train  of  three  hun- 
dred nobles  of  England,  Germany  and  Spain,  that  he  may 
receive  the  Pope's  Legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  in  St.  PauVs. 
And  then — and  then — through  the  open  cathedral  door 
we  can  almost  see  the  smoke  of  that  dread  fire  in  Smith- 
field,  to  which  brave  Canon  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr 
of  England,  passed  on  (as  De  N oailles  records),  "  not  as  to 
his  death,  but  as  to  his  wedding." 

It  would  seem  that  all  the  story  of  the  Reformation  must 
needs  be  revised  and  re-written  in  our  day.  Undoubtedly 
old  Foxe  and  his  followers  were  guilty  of  many  a  suppres- 
sio  veri  when  the  truth  told  against  their  heroes,  and  per- 
haps of  some  considerable  exaggeration  of  the  faults  of  the 
yet  remembered  and  hated  persecutors.  It  is  time  (when 
is  it  not  time?)  that  the  whole  truth  should  be  told,  and 
no  lingering  reticence  maintained  as  to  the  weaknesses  of 
the  sufferers  or  the  palliations  of  the  offenders'  guilt.  Thus 
may  be  silenced  and  put  to  shame  those  evil  tongues 
which,  like  Dr.  littledale's,  can  dare  to  speak  of  Ridley  and 
Hooper  and  Latimer  a^  "scoundrels"  unworthy  of  com- 
parison with  Danton  and  Robespierra  "We  need  but  the 
truth  assuredly  to  answer  such  coarse  and  stupid  ribaldry. 
Yet  when  the  story  is  told  with  all  possible  sincerity, 
would  it  be  unfitting  in  the  historian  to  permit  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  martyr,  his  indignation  against  the  persecu- 
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tor,  to  become  transparent  through  his  pages  ?  We  cannot 
think  so,  and  we  must  honestly  avow  that  Dean  Milman's 
brilliant  story  of  the  Beformation,  veracious  to  the  last 
degree  as  we  doubt  not  it  is,  and  with  all  its  keen  elegance 
of  criticism,  pleases  us  less  than  the  hot,  strong  words 
which  ever  and  anon  drop  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Froude, 
and  betray  the  man  under  the  robe  of  the  historian.  Men 
ought  not  to  write,  any  more  than  to  read,  of  great  and  holy 
deeds,  of  the  achievements  which  are  the  glory  and  crown 
of  our  humanity,  as  if  they  were  nothing  to  them  beyond 
matters  of  scientific  inquiry.  Neither,  surely,  need  they 
describe  cruelty  and  malignity  with  calmness  and  judicial 
serenity.  Not  much,  perhaps,  but  certainly  somewhat,  of 
this  (to  our  thinking)  overstrained  critical  impartiality  of 
tone  marks  all  these  pages  of  Dean  Milman's  "Annala*' 
He  tells  what  there  was  to  be  told  of  the  martyr  s  weakness 
with  little  regret,  and  of  the  martyr's  viiiue  with  as  tem- 
perate approbation.  Kidley's  "  dastai-dly  political  tergiver- 
sation" receives  from  him  epithets  quite  as  forcible  as  Eid- 
le/s  "  quiet,  unshaken  intrepidity"  amid  the  flames,  which 
surely  more  than  expiated  that  mournful  mistake. 

Was  it,  perchance,  that  Milman  himself  was  one  who,  in 
times  like  those  of  the  Eeformation,  would  have  cast,  in  his 
lot  with  the  martyrs,  and  that  to  him  the  virtue  he  felt  able 
to  imitate  did  not  seem  surprising  ?  Certain  it  is  that  such 
lesser  sacrifices  as  are  demanded  in  our  day  by  religious 
honesty  he  freely  made,  and  that  in  publishing  his  "  History 
of  the  Jews"  he  relinquished  for  life  the  highest  prizes  of 
his  profession,  otherwise  within  his  grasp. 

Speaking  of  the  spoliation  of  the  treasures  of  the  Eomish 
Cathedrals,  Dean  Milman  adopts  another  tone  from  that 
which  he  uses  regarding  the  martyrs : 

"  The  EituaUst)"  he  says,  *'  of  our  day  may  read  in  Dugdale 
— ^if  he  can  read  for  tears  of  fond  but  vain  regret — the  pages 
which  recount  the  gorgeous  robes,  the  chasubles,  copes,  and  other 
purple  and  gold  and  embroidered  attire,  once  the  possession,  once 
the  raiment  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul's.  .  .  .  We  read  these 
seemingly  wanton  demolitions  and  spoliations  with  indignation, 
sorrow  and  shame."  (Are  not  these  terms  somewhat  too  forcible 
for  the  occasion  ?)  "  Yet  are  we  not  unjust  to  those  to  whom 
we  owe  so  incalculable  a  debt  of  gratitude?     Many  of  these 
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observances,  much  of  the  garniture  of  the  august  ceremonials, 
much  of  the  rich  architectural  shrinework,  much  of  the  splendid 
decorations  of  the  churches,  which  to  us  may  be  the  incentives, 
the  language  and  expression  of  genuine  spiiitual  piety,  to  the 
Seformers  was  part  and  portion,  an  inseparable  part  and  portion, 
of  that  vast  system  of  debasing  superstition,' of  religious  tyranny, 
of  sacerdotal  domination,  the  intolerable  yoke  of  which  it  was 
their  mission  to  burst,  if  they  would  open  to  themselves  and  to 
the  world  the  realm  of  religious  freedom  and  true  Christianity. 
There  are  higher  things  than  Gothic  fretwork  or  *  storied  windows 
richly  dight' — truth,  pure  worship,  and  last-born  Christian  tole- 
rance and  charity.  ...  If  the  priesthood,  from  gods,  as  they 
sometimes  called  themselves,  with  the  power  of  making  God,  of 
materializing  Him  even  to  the  grossest  form,  if  the  priesthood 
.  .  .  were  to  shrink  into  (mere)  instructors  of  the  people  .  . .  great 
changes  were  inevitable.  ...  If  in  these  changes  the  Eeformers 
saw  not  how  or  where  to  draw  the  fine  and  floating  and  long 
obscured  line  between  religion  and  superstition,  who  shall  dare 
to  arraign  them  V* 

Such  words  do  us  good  to  read.  We  know  not  which  is 
the  more  dismal  of  two  sights  common  enough  in  these 
days :  that  of  the  Eitualist  who  identifies  piety  with 
chandlery  and  millinery,  or  that  of  the  Dilettante  who  treats 
religion  as  subordinate  to  aesthetic  taste,  and  theology  as  if 
it  were  a  sort  of  archseologic  heraldry.  For  our  own  part, 
we  confess  that  the  second  error  seems  more  hopeless  than 
the  first.  It  is  of  courae  an  amazement  to  discover  that 
there  are  men,  otherwise  sane,  and  not  uneducated,  who,  in 
England,  in  1869,  deliberately  aflSrm  their  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence ;  who  hold  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  pieces  of  wheaten  loaves  are  transformable  by  a  certain 
process  (quite  other  than  that  of  chemical  assimilation  and 
digestion)  into  the  Body  of  a  Man  ;  nay,  of  a  certain  and 
particular  Man  who  died  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  that  particular  Man  was  actually  and  truly  the 
Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  and  that  the  act  of  eating  him 
is  the  highest  possible  mark  of  reverence  and  piety,  and 
directly  obtains  for  the  soul  of  the  eater  certain  high  spi- 
ritual benefits.  All  this,  we  say,  is  simply  amazing  to  us. 
When  we  further  read  that  these  modern  transubstantiation- 
ists  hold  that  their  rite  when  practised  in  the  forenoon  is 
essential  to  salvation,  but  becomes  in  the  afternoon  "  mortal 
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sin,!**  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  last  expression  of 
grovelling  superstition.  But  wretched  as  such  ideas  appear 
to  us — puerile  as  is  such  morality  in  "  this  world  of  sorrow 
and  sin,  this  world  of  strife  and  of  passion" — ^there  yet  seems 
a  lower  deep.  The  Eitualists  (as  we  read  their  history)  at 
least  desire  communion  with  God  as  the  I^ighest  of  all 
attainments.  It  is,  we  believe,  not  because  of  the  super- 
abundance in  them  of  true  spiritual  faith,  but  from  the  half- 
conscious  lack  of  it,  and  the  eager  desire  to  obtain  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  that  they  have  recourse  to  all  their 
devices,  as  the  poet  whose  afflatus  has  deserted  him  supplies 
its  place  with  gross  material  stimulants.  The  true  Age  of 
Faith,  we  are  persuaded,  must  ever  be  a  Puritan  age,  which 
dispenses  with  Form  because  it  is  so  deeply  imbued  with 
Spirit,  and  despises  outward  Authority  because  it  is  full  of 
inward  Assurance.  But  still  the  Ritualist,  if  blindly  and 
stupidly,  yet  actually  and  honestly  seeks  the  true  treasure 
of  religious  communion  even  among  the  "beggarly  ele- 
ments" of  his  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  contrary  holds 
true  of  the  Dilettante.  He  neither  has  true  Faith,  nor  any 
desire  to  say,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith."  To  his  mind,  the 
"carved  work"  of  the  altar  is  the  significant  thing — not 
either  the  sovl  of  the  worshipper  or  He  who  is  worshipped 
thereon.  These  are  they  who  tell  us  with  complacency  that 
"  for  their  part  they  can  adopt  no  religion  whose  ritual  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  cultivated  taste."  These  are 
they  to  whom  false  doctrines  preached  in  a  Gothic  building, 
are  far  more  welcome  than  true  ones  taught  in  a  chapel  with 
a  Doric  portico ;  and  the  Commination  Service  well  sung, 
more  impressive  than  the  Beatitudes  simply  read.  These 
are  they  who  condemn  bitterly  the  breach  of  a  Church 
custom,  but  heed  little  the  infraction  of  the  eternal  Law  of 
the  universe;  and  who  lament  more  grievously  over  a 
broken-nosed  statue  than  over  a  ruined  soul. 

Truly  for  these  men  we  have  no  sympathy  at  alL  It  is 
a  pity  when  beautiful  things  are  destroyed  and  their  grace 
lost  to  the  world.  But  we  would  rather  that  all  the  aculp- 
tures  of  the  Vatican  should  be  thrown  into  the  mud  of  the 


*  See  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Stanton  to  the  Daily  Nevfs,  dated  '<St. 
Alban'i  Ciergj  House,  Brook  Street^  Feast  of  the  Circumoision,  1869." 
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Tiber,  than  that  human  spirits  shotQd  be  for  ever  sunk  in 
the  deep  filth  of  idolatry.  Away,  we  say,  with  the  senseless 
childish  lamentations  of  our  day  over  the  spoliation  of  the 
old  Eomish  Churches  of  England !  In  the  great  intellectual 
hurricane  of  the  Beformation,  which  has  purified  the  air 
for  us  ever  since,  it  was  inevitable  that  all  these  images 
and  shrines  and  painted  windows  and  copes  and  vestments 
and  banners  should  have  been  swept  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  Such  a  disease  as  that  of  mediaeval  Bomanism 
could  never  have  been  cured  by  homoeopathic  doses  of 
archseologic  taste,  nor  could  its  infection  have  been  removed 
till  all  its  garnitures  and  hangings  had  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed. What  the  Great  Fire  was  to  the  Great  Plague, 
such  was  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Beformers  to  the  moral 
pestilence  of  Popery. 

Very  curious  are  the  accounts  Dean  Milman  has  gathered 
of  the  actual  state  of  old  St  Paul's  both  in  Bomish  and 
Protestant  times.  Such  sights  as  that  which  so  much  startles 
English  pilgi'ims  to  Jerusalem, — a  market  held  in  the  very 
Court  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  a  guard  of  soldiers  gam- 
bling within  the  massive  antique  doors, — seem  to  have 
been  perpetual  in  the  great  old  Cathedral  of  London.  In 
the  first  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  an  act  of  the  Common 
Council  of  London  complained 

'' — that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  make 
their  common  carriage  of  great  vessels  of  ale  or  beer,  great  baskets 
full  of  bread,  fish,  flesh  and  fruit  and  other  gross  wares  thorow 
tiie  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paulas ;  and  some  in  leading  mules, 
horses  and  other  beasts  irreverently,  to  the  great  dishonour  of 
Almighty  God" 

Queen  Elizabeth's  first  proclamation  was  much  to  the 
same  purpose,  but  (as  Dean  Milman  remarks)  was  only 
idle  thunder : 

^^  The  Elizabethan  literature  teems  with  passages  which  shew 
to  what  base  uses  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  were 
abandoned,  as  lounging  places  for  the  idle  and  hungry,  for  knaves, 
thieves  or  women,  a  mart  for  business  of  all  kinds.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  advertisements  not  always  the  most  decent. 
Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  buy  Bardolph  in  St  Paul's.  Parasites 
who  wanted  a  dinner  haunted  what  popular  fame  had  transmuted 
into  the  tomb  of  the  good  Duke  Humphry  (thence  the  phrase,  'to 
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dine  with  Duke  HumphTy').  At  length  Ben  Jonson  actually  laya 
the  scene,  in  the  third  Act  of  his  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
in  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's.  ...  If  when  the  whole  Cathe- 
dral was  more  or  less  occupied  with  sacred  ohjects,  roods,  images 
and  shrines, — if  when  services  were  daily,  hourly  going  on,  masses 
in  the  chapels  and  chantries, — these  profanations  (at  least  counte- 
nanced by  the  Church  itself,  which  drove  its  own  trade)  obsti- 
nately resisted  all  attempts  at  suppression,  now  that  the  daily 
service  had  shrunk  into  forms  of  prayer,  when  the  pulpit  and 
the  hearers  under  the  pulpit  were  all  in  all,  now  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  the  world  took  more  entire  possession  of  the 
vacated  nave  and  aisles."* 

But  the  Fire  came  at  last  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
oft-profaned  temple.  Inigo  Jones'  splendid  portico  and 
immense  restorations  were  again  needing  repair,  and  Evelyn 
and  Wren,  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean,  had  visited  the 
building  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  had  agreed  that  a  new 
foundation  must  be  laid,  and  that  over  all  should  rise  a 
"  noble  cupola,  a  form  not  yet  known  in  England."-}-  Seven 
days  afterwards,  however,  destiny  decided  that  far  more 
complete  restoration  should  be  made,  and  that  Wren  alone 
of  all  architects  should  have  the  glory  of  conceiving  and 
completing  one  entire  and  splendid  Cathedral,  from  the 
foundations  to  the  cross  on  its  summit  The  descriptions 
of  the  great  Fire,  taken  by  Milman  from  Pepys,  Evelyn  and 
Taswell,  fill  many  pages.  The  poor  souls  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  conflagration  had  filled  the  whole  building 
with  their  property,  and  the  vaulted  Church  of  St  Faith 
beneath  had  been  made  a  receptacle  of  books  by  the  sta- 
tioners. But  the  intense  heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
seems  of  itself  to  have  set  the  vast  edifice  in  flames ;  the 
lead,  covering  six  acres  of  roo^  ran  down  like  lava  from  a 
volcano ;  the  columns,  friezes  and  capitals,  were  actually 
calcined  by  the  heat ;  and  after  a  week,  during  which  the 
burning  lasted,  nothing  remained  of  old  St.  Paul's  but  a 
heap  of  ashes. 

Then  was  the  field  open  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  a 
great  man  in  many  ways,  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  En- 
glish architects.  Dean  Milman  gives  us  many  interesting 
details  of  his  life.     His  father  was  Dean  of  Windsor; 

*  P.  289.  t  Evelyn's  Memoirs. 
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his  uncle,  Bishop  of  Norwich — ^both  faithful  adherents  of 
Charles  I.  "  From  his  father  Wren  inherited  a  passion  for 
scientific  inquiry.  He  was  one  of  those  few  precocious 
youths  who  entirely  fulfil  the  promise  of  their  boyhood.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  presented  to  his  father  an  astronomi- 
cal instrument  of  his  own  invention,  with  a  copy  of  Latin 

verses  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit At  fourteen  he 

entered  Oxford No  higher  testimony  can  be  borne  to 

his  character  and  attainments  than  that  of  Evelyn,  who 
calls  him  'that  miracle  of  a  youth/  'that  rare  and  early 
prodigy  of  universal  science.'  His  range  was  boundless. 
In  Astronomy,  Wren  became  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford 
and  Gresham  Professor  in  London.  In  the  higher  mathe- 
matics he  gave  a  solution  of  Pascal's  celebrated  problem ; 
vdth  his  friend  Boyle,  he  ascertained  the  use  and  value  of 
the  barometer ;  he  studied  chemistry,  mechanics.  There  is 
extant  a  catalogue  of  fifty-two  inventions  or  discoveries, 
some  of  high  importance,  attributed  to  Wren."  And  in  the 
midst  of  all,  "  he  suddenly  breaks  out  a  consummate  archi- 
tect He  is  installed  as  Surveyor  to  the  King ;"  builds  for 
his  first  work  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  and  from 
that  time  '*  ruled  supreme  as  the  undisputed  oracle  of  archi- 
tecture." Not  only  had  he  no  special  education  for  archi- 
tecture, but  he  never  saw  the  greatest  works  of  architecture. 
"He  who  was  to  rival  St  Peter's  never  saw  St  Peter's." 
We  possess  his  own  account  of  a  journey  he  made  to  France 
in  1665,  in  which  he  never  even  mentions  the  cathedrals  of 
Amiens,  Eheims,  Eouen  and  Notre  Dame,  so  utterly  outside 
of  art  were  Gothic  edifices  then  supposed  to  be.  All  he  had 
to  study  were  the  Louvre  and  Versailles,  and  some  designs 
of  Bernini  I  And  with  no  more  equipment  of  experience 
than  this.  Wren  built  St  Paul's !  The  whole  subject  is 
full  of  interest  and  curiosity  in  more  ways  than  can  be 
easDy  dealt  with  at  once. 

We  must  needs  regard  it  first  for  a  moment  in  the  proper 
point  of  view  for  a  Theological  Eeview — ^namely,  as  the  one 
great  Protestant  Cathedral  of  England,  the  one  which,  if  it 
had  possessed  a  distinct  religious  character,  would  have 
saved  us  from  the  startling  reflection  that  our  national 
religion  is  the  only  one  which,  having  prevailed  for  centu- 
ries over  a  wealthy  and  highly  civilized  country,  has  yet 
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failed  to  create  for  itself  a  distinctive  Architecture.  The 
Druid,  the  Egyptian,  the  Brahmin,  the  Greek,  the  Catholic, 
nay,  the  Aztec  and  Peruvian,  had  all  their  proper  temples 
instinct  with  the  individual  life  of  each  religion.  Even 
when  one  architecture  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
another,  as  the  Greek  from  the  Egyptian,  the  whole  ex- 
pression is  transmuted  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with 
the  peculiar  sentiment  of  the  borrower's  creed.  A  man  of 
high  religious  genius  and  vivid  perception  of  all  the  indi- 
cations of  the  religious  sentiment,  might  visit  the  fanes  of 
the  world  and  almost  reconstruct  from  them  the  cultus  and 
theology  of  the  races  who  worshipped  therein.  But  no  man 
will  ever  hereafter  revive  Protestantism  by  any  such  pro- 
cess. Of  all  the  thousands  of  churches  built  since  Luther's 
time  in  England,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  there  are  not  a 
hundred  out  of  which  by  any  imagination  a  spirit  could  be 
extracted  which  should  express  Protestantism,  as  a  thou- 
sand cathedrals  express  Romanism,  a  thousand  mosques  the 
faith  of  Islam.  In  the  last  century  there  seemed  some  small 
chance  that  such  an  architecture  might  be  originated — a 
semi-Palladian  style,  making  much  use  of  dark  wood,  and 
adapting  the  ground-plan  very  literally  to  the  requirements 
of  the  congregation.  It  was  never,  so  far  as  it  went,  worthy 
to  be  called  a  style,  and  perhaps  never  would  have  deve- 
loped into  one,  but  it  was  at  least  an  honest  attempt  to 
build  a  church  for  Protestants  in  the  thoroughly  utilitarian 
stage  through  which  Protestantism  was  then  passing.  But 
in  any  case  it  died  out  altogether  unhonoured ;  and  the 
great  High-church  revival  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  carried 
us  back  into  Mediaevalism,  architectural  and  doctrinal,  out 
of  which  it  must  take  many  a  day  to  retura 

A  Protestant  congregation — we  do  not*  mean  a  Ritualist, 
half  Catholic,  half  Protestant,  but  a  congregation  whoso 
leader  is  a  Minister  rather  than  a  Priest,  and  says  Prayers 
rather  than  Incantations — such  a  congregation  occupies  in 
a  Gothic  cathedral  a  singularly  awkward  position.  It  is 
like  a  hermit-crab  in  the  shell  of  a  murex.  The  tenant 
and  the  house  have  no  natural  fitness,  and  the  crustacean 
betrays  his  invasion  of  the  gastropod's  abode  by  the  ex- 
treme clumsiness  of  his  attitude.  For  persons  who  want 
to  hear  much  and  see  little^  who  desire  no  processions,  and 
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leho  are  obliged  to  sit  in  one  spot  in  an  English  wintei^s 
day  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  useless  nave,  the  lofty  arches  and  dim  aisles,  receptacles 
of  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  cold,  damp  air,  are  all,  not 
merely  superfluous,  but  impertinent  Yet  we  go  on  building 
such  churches  by  the  score  every  year,  because  they  are 
associated  with  ancient  sacredness ;  and  because  they  are 
more  beautiful  than  any  style  we  have  had  the  sense  to 
create  for  ourselves.  But  Beauty  to  be  really  beauty  must 
be  harmonious,  and  suited  to  its  time  and  place ;  not  like 
the  finery  of  a  servant-girl  going  to  her  work  in  a  crinoline 
or  a  train. 

St  Paul's  is  the  only  national  Cathedral  of  England  built 
since  the  Keformation,  and  its  architect  was  the  greatest 
England  ever  had.  With  the  exception  of  some  minor 
details,  he  carried  out  his  whole  grand  scheme  (not  his  first 
plan,  but  his  second)  during  his  own  life-time.  Thus  we 
are  almost  bound  to  accept  St  Paul's  as  the  type  of  English 
Protestantism  in  stone.  And  in  point  of  dignity  and  grandeur 
we  should  gladly  take  it  as  such.  But  honesty  compels  us 
to  confess  that  it  is  hardly  more  a  distinctly  Protestant 
place  of  worship  than  its  Gothic  rivals  of  York  and  Win- 
chester and  Salisbury.  It  is  true  that  the  deep  relation 
between  the  Bdnaissance  and  the  Beformation  shews  itself 
everywhere  by  giving  to  the  works  of  the  E^naissance  an 
atmosphere  of  light  and  openness,  far  less  incongruous  with 
the  essential  spirit  of  Protestantism  than  the  heavy  arches 
of  the  Norman  or  the  mysterious  intricacies  of  the  later 
Gothia  St  Peter's  itself  is  much  less  distinctly  imbued 
with  the  feeling  of  (at  least  northern)  Catholicism,  than 
Milan  or  St  Mark's,  and  might  hereafter  become  not  unfitly 
what  Lamartine  named  it,  an  Universal  Church,  un  Temple 
ThMste,  St  Paul's  doubtless  shares  this  Palladian  senti- 
ment ;  and,  free  as  it  is  from  even  the  vestiges  of  an  earlier 
worship,  it  has  nothing  in  its  lofty  and  spacious  and  mcgestic 
form  that  is  actually  inharmonious  with  the  spirit  of  the 
national  religion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  say  it 
has  anything  specially  adapted  to  its  exigencies  or  expres- 
sive of  its  sentiment?  St  Peter's,  smaller,  but  far  more 
perfect  in  its  proportions, — St  Peter's  (but  this  is  its  mis- 
fortune, not  the  architect's  fault)  under  the  leaden  London 
sky,  and  huddled  up  and  crushed  upon  by  hundreds  of 
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hideous  London  shops  and  offices, — St  Peter's  without  air, 
without  light,  without  colour  within  or  without, — this  is 
our  national  Cathedral  described  without  flattery,  and  we 
refuse  to  call  this  the  type  of  our  national  religion. 

Dean  Milman's  pride  in  his  Cathedral,  and  his  peculiariy 
highly  cultivated  taste,  seem  to  us  in  curious  contest 
through  neariy  all  his  description  of  the  newer  edifice.  He 
praises  again  and  again  its  noble  proportions.  He  describes 
its  admirable  acoustic  properties  (this  ought  to  be  a  spe- 
cially Protestant  characteristic),  which  enabled  his  own 
voice  to  be  heai-d  by  every  individual  of  the  vast  multitude 
who  thronged  to  witness  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. He  has  very  much  to  say  about  Thornhills  paint- 
ings, and  the  uncomfortable  converging  columns  in  the 
dome.  But  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  walls  and  their 
monuments,  which  should  have  been  the  ornament  and 
glory  of  the  building,  the  good  Dean  visibly  struggles  to  be 
&s  little  critical  as  his  own  exquisitely  critical  nature  could 
possibly  permit  He  rejoices  that  the  prejudice  against 
adorning  the  Cathedral  with  monuments  was  first  broken 
in  favour  of  Howard.  Then  came  Johnson.  Then,  after 
Philanthropy  and  Literature,  came  Art,  represented  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  After  this  there  was  a  perfect  incursion 
of  barbarians — generals  and  admirals  to  whom  Parliament 
voted  a  place  in  the  English  Valhalla,  not  neglecting  simul- 
taneously to  vote  "large  sums  of  money  for  monuments, 
which  could  not  be  expended  but  on  vast  masses  of  marble, 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  artists  than  of  their  sublime 
art.  Fames  and  Victories  and  all  kinds  of  unmeaning 
allegories  rose  on  every  side,  on  every  wall,  under  every 
arch."  But  the  great  British  Parliament,  whose  power 
stretches  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  was 
totally  unable  to  order,  along  with  its  statues,  a  sculptor. 
Michael  Angelos,  nay  even  Berninis,  are  not  to  be  made  to 
command.  The  nation  paid  first  in  gold,  and  has  paid  ever 
since,  we  trust,  in  blushes,  for  those  awful  tributes  of  grati- 
tude and  esteem  to  its  heroic  defenders  by  land  and  sea— 
those  truly  frightful  groups, 

"  Where  the  Man  and  the  Angel  have  got  Sir  John  Moore, 
And  are  quietly  letting  him' down  through  the  floor.** 

Or  the  other  with  the  two  Sphinxes, 
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*^  On  one  of  the  backs  of  which  singular  jumble 
Sir  Balph  Abercrombie  is  going  to  tumble, 
With  a  thump  which  alone  were  enough  to  despatch  him, 
If  that  Scotchman  in  front  shouldn't  happen  to  catch  him  !"* 

One  subject  only  connected  with  St.  Paul's,  Dean  Mil- 
man  has  wholly  omitted  in  his  book.  He  gives  no  account 
of  any  person  connected  with  the  Cathedral  during  the 
present  century.  Thus  we  lose  all  reminiscences  of  the 
two  memorable  Canons  whose  wit  has  scintillated  round 
the  venerable  edifice  like  the  gas  corona  under  the  doma 
Sydney  Smith  and  Barham  were,  in  different  ways,  perhaps 
the  two  men  in  England  who  carried  humour,  drollery, 
pure,  honest  fun,  to  the  greatest  height  they  have  reached 
in  our  country.  And  what  glorious  wit  is  English  wit ! 
Not  too  ponderous,  like  the  German,  nor  merely  sparkling, 
like  the  French,  but  joyous,  open,  innocent,  kindly  ;  a  wit 
at  which  saints  may  laugh  with  no  loss  of  saintship  on 
earth ;  and  of  which  (it  is  our  earnest  private  hope)  we 
may  none  of  us  be  deprived  in  heaven !  Is  it  not  a 
curious  evidence  of  how  deeply  incrained  was  the  grim 
Calviniatic  spirit  in  England  in  the  last  generation,  when 
it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  Sydney  Smith's  ecclesiastical 
promotion  was  stopped  by  the  public  opinion  that  he  was 
the  wittiest  of  living  men  ?  Vain  was  it  for  him  to  be  also 
an  exemplary  clergyman ;  to  have  been  content  for  years 
(he  who  was  the  born  prince  of  society)  to  perform  patiently 
and  laboriously  his  pastoral  duties  in  his  wretched  parish 
"en  le  Clay'* — vain  for  him  to  write  admirable  sermons  and 
essjiys  overflowing  quite  as  much  with  solid  wisdom  as 
with  foaming  wit.  The  Philistine  mind  marked  him  with 
distrust.  No  Government  would  have  dared  in  those  days 
to  place  a  mitre  on  the  head  out  of  which  came  so  many 
and  such  inimitable  jokes.     Would  it  be  different  now  ? 

Then  3arham — a  lesser  man,  a  lesser  wit,  but  still  how 
matchless  in  his  special  line  of  verses,  so  easily  turned,  so 
marvellously  smooth  and  pat,  that  having  once  read  an 
Ingoldsby  Legend  it  sticks  in  one's  memory,  a  thing  of 
laughter  and  a  joy  for  ever  !  We  wish  that  Dean  Milman 
had  but  given  us  some  words  of  reminiscence  for  his  Canon 
Ingoldsby.     Oh  that  he  had  survived  to  treat  Ritualism  as 

*  Ingoldsby  Legends.     The  Gynotapfa. 
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it  had  best  be  treated,  by  pure  good-humoured  fun,  shewing 
up  its  absurdity  as  absurd,  rather  than  solemnly  attacking 
it  with  the  weapons  of  orthodox  theology,  as  if  it  were  a 
real  thing,  and  not  a  sham  simuldcrum  altogether !  Its  first 
young  dream  in  the  early  Tractarian  days  was  so  cheerfully 
despatched  by  such  lines  as 

"  Even  by  day 
When  he  went  to  pray, 
He  would  light  up  a  candle  that  all  might  see ;" 

and  the  description  of  the  procession — 

**  Forth  firom  the  doors 
The  torrent  pours ; 
Acolytes,  Monks  and  Friars  in  scores ; 
This  with  his  chasuble,  that  with  his  rosary, 
This  from  his  incense-pot  turning  his  nose  awry ; 
Holy  Father  and  Holy  Mother, 
Holy  Sister  and  Holy  Brother, 
Holy  Son  and  Holy  Daughter, 
Holy  Wafer  and  Holy  Water, 
Every  one  drest 
like  a  guest  in  his  best. 
In  the  smartest  of  clothes  they*re  permitted  to  wear, 
Serge,  sackcloth  and  shirts  of  the  same  sort  of  hair 
Aa  now  we  make  use  of  to  stuff  an  arm-chair !" 

Last  and  greatest,  the  Jackdaw  of  £heims,  the  most  delicious 
quiz  extant  on  Mediaevalism  in  all  its  branches. 

Among  the  last  of  those  of  whom  Dean  Milman's  self- 
imposed  rule  allowed  him  to  write,  we  find  Robert  Lowth, 
Bishop  of  London  in  1777.  Concerning  him  he  gives  us 
some  piquant  anecdotes  and  makes  some  profound  remaf ks. 
Warburton,  that  model  of  most  things  which  a  Christian 
Bishop  ought  not  to  be,  had  been  fiercely  incensed  by  Lowth's 
claiming  for  the  Book  of  Job  a  higher  antiquity  than  fitted 
conveniently  with  his  own  famous  theory  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Mose&  Accordingly  the  stormy  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  head  of  the 
mild  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  particular  spoke  with 
supreme  contempt  of  Lowth's  education.  The  episcopal 
lamb  turned  on  the  wolf  in  the  following  truly  delightful 
manner — a  very  model  of  elegant  sarcasm : 

<'To  have  made  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  is  a  just  praise ;  but  to  have  overcome  the  disadvantage 
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of  a  bad  one  a  much  greater.  In  short,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  inqaisition  concerning  my  education  is  quite 
beside  the  purpose*  Had  I  not  your  Lordship's  example  to  jus- 
tify me,  I  should  think  it  a  piece  of  extreme  impertinence  to 
inquire  where  you  were  bred ;  though  one  might  justly  plead  an 
excuse  for  it,  a  natural  cvrionty  to  knoto  where  and  how  such  a 
phenomenon  was  produced.  It  is  commonly  said  that  your  Lord- 
ship's education  was  of  that  particular  kind  of  which  Lord  Cla- 
rendon remarked,  '  that  it  peculiarly  disposes  ^en  to  be  proud, 
insolent,  and  pragmatical'  (Clarendon  had  so  described  Harrison, 
the  son  of  a  butcher  and  bred  as  an  attorney's  clerk).  Now,  my 
Lord,  as  you  have  in  all  your  writings  and  in  your  whole  beha- 
viour distinguished  youi*self  by  your  humility,  meekness,  forbear- 
ance, candour,  civility,  decency,  good  temper,  moderation  with 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  others  and  a  modest  diffidence  of  your 
own,  this  unpromising  circumstance  of  your  education,  so  far 
from  being  a  disgrace  to  you,  highly  redounds  to  your  praise."* 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  more  cruel  strokes  more  deli- 
cately administered  ?  On  the  subject  of  Lowth  s  great  work 
on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Dean  Milman  makes  some  reflections 
which  appear  to  embody  more  nearly  his  own  special  views 
than  any  we  have  met  elsewhere  in  his  writings.  Our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  copying  the  passage,  long  as  it  is : 

'^But  besides  its  exquisite  Latinity  and  the  almost  original 
discovery  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  Hebrew  verse,  the 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry  make  an  epoch  unperceived  and 
unsuspected  by  its  author.  These  Lectures  first  revealed  to  the 
unstartled  world  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
was  pure  poetry ;  addressed  to  the  imagination,  or  to  the  imagi- 
nation through  the  reason,  and  therefore  making  a  very  different 
demand  on  the  faith  of  the  believer.  Tliis  appears  to  me  what 
I  will  venture  to  call  the  great  religious  problem.  We  have  had 
a  Hooker  who  has  shewn  what  truths  we  receive  from  Revela- 
tion, what  truths  from  that  earlier,  unwritten  revelation  in  the 
reason  of  man.  We  want  a  second  Hooker,  with  the  same  pro- 
found piety,  the  same  calm  judgment,  to  shew,  if  possible  to 
frame,  a  test  by  which  we  may  discern  what  are  the  eternal  and 
irrepealable  truths  of  the  Bible,  what  the  imaginative  vesture, 
the  framework  in  which  these  truths  are  set  in  the  Hebrew  and 
even  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Theology  has  so  long  accepted 
and  demanded  the  same  implicit  belief  in  the  metaphors,  the 
apologues,  the  allegories,  as  in  the  sublime  verities  or  the  plain 
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precepts  of  our  Lord.  It  has  refused  to  make  any  allowance  for 
poetry,  and  endeavoured  to  force  upon  our  slower  and  less  active 
minds  all  the  Oriental  imagery,  all  the  parabolic  creations,  as 
literal  objects  of  the  Christian  faith."* 

Most  true,  very  reverend  Dean.  But  the  infallible  test 
"which  is  to  divide  infallible  truth  from  fiction  will  need  a 
greater  than  Hooker  to  frame  it,  according  to  your  aspira- 
tion. Are  you  Jiot  merely  putting  in  a  new  form  the  old, 
old  demand  for  a  fixed  standing-point  of  certainty,  whereon 
we  may  take  our  places  and  move  the  world  ?  Our  fathers 
OTily  wanted  a  test  to  prove  Church  or  Bible  infallible.  You 
ask  for  a  test  to  distinguish  within  the  Bible  the  fallible 
from  the  infallible.  Will  the  next  generation  perchance  see 
that  such  tests  cannot  be  found,  simply  because  the  thing 
they  should  attest  does  not  exist  ? 

Feancbs  Powbe  Cobbr 


IL— THE  MISSION  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

Thb  first  two  chapters  of  the  third  Gospel,  with  the 
exception  of  the  introductory  verses,  are  distinguished  from 
every  other  part  of  the  evangelical  history  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
their  historical  value.  It  is  only  here  that  we  read  of  an 
angel  with  a  proper  name,  sent  from  heaven  in  a  bodily 
form,  and  conversing  with  mortals  as  one  man  converses 
with  another.  It  is  only  here  that  we  find  the  historical 
narrative  interspersed  with  songs  or  poetical  effusions.  It 
is  only  here  that  we  learn  about  the  parentage  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  are  informed  that  he,  as  well  as  his  greater 
successor,  was  born  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
But  what  most  distinguishes  these  chapters  is  their  pecu- 
liarly Hebraistic  diction  and  their  peculiarly  Jewish  sen- 
timents concerning  the  Messiah.  The  language  of  the  Gos- 
pels generally  is  more  or  less  tinctured  with  Hebraisms. 
But  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  chapters 
referred  to,  and  very  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the 
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good  Greek  of  the  four  introductory  verses  and  the  harsh 
Hebraistic  Greek  of  what  follows.  Of  one  passage  in  par- 
ticular, the  song  of  ZcCcharias,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
remarks^  that  "  it  is  entirely  Hebrew  in  its  cast  and  idioms, 
and  might  be  rendered  in  that  language  almost  word  for 
word.***  As  with  the  language,  so  also  is  it  with  the  sen- 
timents. They  are  imbued  with  the  narrowest  spirit  of 
Judaism ;  for  what  but  that  spirit  could  have  dictated  such 
sentiments  concerning  Jesus  as  the  following  ?  "  The  Lord 
God  shall  give  Unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David, 
and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever"  (i.  32, 
33).  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  for  he  hath 
visited  and  redeemed  his  people,  and  hath  raised  up  a  horn 
of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David"  (i. 
68,  69).  What  can  be  understood  from  such  expressions 
but  that  the  personage  here  referred  to  was  to  be  a  mighty 
sovereign,  who  would  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David, 
and  make  the  Jewish  people  pre-eminent  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ?  And  what  could  be  more  contrary 
to  such  expectations  than  the  actual  character  and  career 
of  Jesus  ?  These  narrow  Jewish  notions,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  in- 
dicate the  hand  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  such  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Gospel  certainly  was  not;  and  with  good 
reason  is  it  supposed  by  the  learned  critic  above  quoted, 
that  these  chapters  are  "translated  or  compiled  from  an 
Aramaic  oral  narration  or  perhaps  document.'^f  It  behoved 
the  evangelist  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  source  from 
wliich  he  obtained  a  history  so  peculiar.  But  as  he  is 
silent  on  that  point,  we  must  be  guided  by  internal  evi- 
dence in  judging  how  far  the  narrative  is  credible.  That 
evidencie  is  too  plain  to  be  mistakea  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  nfodern  science,  the  story  of  an  angel  sent  from  the 
presence  of  God,  and  alighting  in  a  bodily  form  on  the  sur- 
face of  what  we  now  know  to  be  a  planetary  world,  can 
only  be  classed  with  similar  stories  of  heathen  mythology, 
based  on  the  same  primitive  conception  of  a  local  heaven 
where  the  Alnjighty  holds  His  court,  and  beneath  it  a  flat 
and  stationary  earth  to  which  He  sends  His  messengers  ; 
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and,  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  the  "Gabriel" 
we  read  of  can  only  be  understood  as  one  of  the  names 
belonging  to  that  doctrine  of  tutelary  angels  which  the 
Jews  learnt  from  a  heathen  people  during  their  captivity 
in  Babylon,  and  which  is  justly  characterized  by  Bishop 
Horsley  as  "nothing  better  than  the  Pagan  polytheism 
somewhat  disguised  and  qualified."*  The  whole  passage 
has  more  the  character  of  legend  than  of  genuine  history. 
But  even  legend  may  have  some  basis  of  historical  truth ; 
and  from  this  narrative  we  may  not  unreasonably  infer  that 
John  was  really  a  native  of  Judea,  where  his  parents  are 
said  to  have  resided  (L  39,  40),  and  perhaps  also  that  it  was 
his  practice  to  abstain  from  wine  and  strong  drink  (i.  15). 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  Gospel  we  enter  upon 
the  history  of  the  Baptist's  mission,  and  this  history,  like 
many  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  begins 
with  a  statement  of  the  time  when  "  the  word  of  God  came 
to  him,"*  that  time  being  indicated  by  the  names  of  the 
sovereigns  or  rulers  then  reigning  or  governing  in  Eome,  in 
Judea,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Judea  (Luke  iii. 
1,  2).  This  is  the  only  instance  in  all  the  Gospels  of  any 
attempt  at  chronological  exactness,  and  it  is  attended  with 
difficulties  which  have  given  much  trouble  to  biblical  critics 
To  enter  upon  any  statement  of  these  difficulties^  or  upon 
any  discussion  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
remove  them,  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  which  is  to  consider,  from  the  combined  testimony 
of  the  Gospels  and  of  Josephus,  and  in  the  spirit  of  recon- 
structive  criticism,  how  we  may  best  understand  the  mission 
and  work  of  the  Baptist 

In  all  the  Grospels  the  Baptist  is  represented  as  the 
divinely-appointed  harbinger  of  a  greater  prophet  who  waa 
shortly  to  succeed  him,  and  the  language  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy is  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  view :  for  he,  we 
are  told,  was  the  person  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
saying,  "  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight"  (Matt, 
iii.  3 ;  Mark  L  3 ;  Luke  iii  4 ;  John  L  23).  Some  such 
words  as  these  are  found  in  the  third  verse  of  the  fortieth 
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chapter  of  Isaiah ;  but  the  correct  translation  of  the  passage, 
with  its  context,  as  given  by  Bishop  Lowth,  is  as  follows : 

•*  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God  : 
Speak  ye  animating  words  to  Jerusalem,  and  declare  unto  her 
That  her  warfare  is  fulfilled ;  that  the  expiation  of  her  iniquity 

hi  accepted ; 
That  she  shall  ]*eceive  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
[Blessings]  double  to  the  punishment  of  all  her  sins. 
A  voice  crieth :  In  the  wilderness  prepara  ye  the  way  of 

Jehovah, 
Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God." 

These  words  evidently  relate  to  the  return  of  the  Israelites 
fi'om  their  captivity  in  Babylon.  It  is  a  poetical  anticipa- 
tion of  their  march  through  the  desert  from  Babylon  to 
Judea,  with  Jehovah  at  their  head  The  prophet  '*  hears  a 
Crier  giving  orders  by  solemn  proclamation  to  prepare  the 
way  of  the  Loixl  in  the  wilderness  ;  to  remove  all  obstruc- 
tions before  Jehovah  marching  through  the  desert ;  through 
the  wild,  uninhabited,  impassable  country.  The  deliverance 
of  God's  people  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  considered 
by  him  as  parallel  to  the  former  deliverance  of  them  from 
the  Egyptian  bondage.  God  was  then  represented  as  their 
King,  leading  them  in  person  through  the  vast  deseits 
which  lay  in  their  way,  to  the  pi-omised  land  of  Canaaa 
It  is  not  merely  for  Jehovah  himself  that  in  both  cases  the 
way  was  to  be  prepared,  and  all  obstructions  to  be  removed ; 
but  for  Jehovah  marching  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
peopla"  "  The  idea  is  taken  from  the  practice  of  eastern 
monarchs,  who,  whenever  they  entered  upon  an  expedition, 
or  took  a  journey,  especially  through  desert  and  unpractised 
countries,  sent  harbingera  before  them  to  prepare  all  things 
for  their  passage,  and  pioneei's  to  open  the  passes,  to  level 
the  ways,  and  to  remove  all  impediments."*  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  above  passage  as  explained  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  whose  words  are  here  quoted.  It  is  not,  then,  of  a 
proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  tvUdemess  that  the  prophet 
here  speaks,  but  of  a  command  to  prepare  a  way  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  inarch  of  Jehovah  and  His  people  ;  and, 
thus  understood,  the  passage  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon 
John  the  Baptist  and  his  preacliing,  unless  it  be  in  that 
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"spiritual"  sense  for  which  the  Bishop  pleads  in  saying 
that  it  "  shadows  out  a  Bedemption  of  an  infinitely  higher 
and  more  important  nature" — "a  deliverance  of  the  people 
of  God,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  from  the  captivity  of  sin 
and  the  dominion  of  death."  Without  entering  into  a  full 
examination  of  this  hypothesis  of  a  "  double  sense"  in  the 
language  of  the  prophets,  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  in 
this  instance  the  hidden  or  spiritual  sense  is  founded  on  a 
false  reading  of  the  quoted  passaga  For  the  reading  of  the 
original,  "  the  way  of  Jehovah,"  the  evangelists  have  sub- 
stituted, "the  way  of  the  Lord,"  following  indeed  herein 
the  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  which  uniformly  substitutes 
the  word  Kvp/oc  (Lord)  for  the  name  of  Jehovah,  yet  depart- 
ing from  the  Septuagint  in  the  next  line  by  writing  "his 
paths,"  instead  of  "the  paths  of  our  God."  Another  in- 
stance of  misquotation  is  found  in  the  passage  from  Malachi 
quoted  in  the  second  Gospel,  the  words  in  the  original 
being,  "Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  me"  (Mai.  iiL  1) ;  while  those  in 
the  Gospel  are,  "  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  be/ore  thy 
face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee"  (Mark  i.  2). 
The  first  and  third  Gospels,  though  they  omit  this  altered 
passage  of  Malachi  in  the  narrative  of  the  Baptist's  preach- 
ing, yet  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself  on  the 
occasion  when  he  is  represented  as  speaking  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  10,  Luke  viL  27).  The  evangelists  them- 
selves, supposing  them  uninspired,  may  be  excused  for  thus 
altering  and  misapplying  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  they  probably  quoted  from  memory,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  context  of  the  cited  passages,  herein  following 
the  example  of  the  rabbis,  who  were  notorious  for  their 
loose  and  uncritical  interpretation  of  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  when  they  represent  Jesus  himself  as  misquoting 
Scripture  to  make  the  prophets  appear  to  say  what  they 
never  did  say,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  wrongly 
reported  his  words,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  relied  on  in 
all  they  tell  us  of  his  deeds. 

The  scene  of  John's  preaching  is  stated  in  the  first  Gos- 
pel to  have  been  "the  wilderness  of  Judea"  (iii  1).  The 
tract  of  country  so  called  lay  wholly  on  the  we9tem  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  without  bordering  on  the  Jordan.  Yet  after- 
wards we  read  that  he  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  and  that 
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people  came  to  him  from  "Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  aud 
all  the  region  round  about  Jordan"  (ill  5).  In  the  second 
Gospel  it  is  stated  that  he  both  preached  and  baptized  "  in 
the  wilderness ;"  but  as  it  is  not  called  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  and  it  is  afterwards  said  that  he  baptized  in  the 
Jordan,  we  must  here  understand  the  desert  plain,  now 
called  the  6hor,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  same  must 
be  understood  from  the  account  in  the  third  Gospel,  where 
it  is  said  that  '*the  word  of  God  came  to  John  in  the 
wilderness,"  and  that  "  he  came  into  all  the  country  about 
Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins"  (iii.  2,  3).  These  vague  statements  leave  us 
quite  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  locality,  and  we  can  neither 
determine  in  what  part  of  the  Jordan  valley,  nor  on  which 
side  of  the  Jordan,  John  preached  and  baptized.  It  is  only 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  that  we  find  a  more  precise  statement 
of  the  locality,  and  the  name  given  to  that  locality  in  the 
UTfiended  text  of  the  Gospel  is  Bethany  beyond  Jordan 
(i.  28).  As  no  place  of  that  name  in  Persea  is  mentioned 
in  any  other  history,  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  pre- 
cise locality,  and  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it  was  a 
town,  or  a  village,  or  a  hamlet,  or  a  mere  ford  or  ferry. 
Still  more  are  we  perplexed  on  finding  it  afterwards  men- 
tioned that  Jesus  was  abiding  in  this  place  at  the  time 
when  John  was  baptizing  (i.  39),  and  that  here  he  met  for 
the  first  time  with  five  disciples,  four  of  whom  were  after- 
wards enrolled  among  the  number  of  his  apostles.  One  of 
these  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer  himself,  though 
not  named,  and  the  other,  Simon  Peter,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  authority  from  whom  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel 
derived  his  information  concerning  Jesua  Yet  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  second 
Gospel,  though  Peter  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
it  to  his  disciple  as  the  scene  of  his  first  introduction  to 
Jesus. 

But  there  are  difficulties  still  greater  than  these  in  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  the  Baptist's  preaching.  If  he  was,  a? 
we  are  given  to  understand,  the  divinely-appointed  harbinger 
of  Jesus,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  exer- 
cise his  ministry  in  those  regions  where  Jesus  was  after- 
wards to  appear.    Yet  we  read  not  of  his  preaching  either 
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in  Galilee  or  Jenisalein,  which  were  the  chief  scenes  of  his 
successor's  labours.  We  read  only  of  his  preaching  some- 
where in  that  desert  plain  through  which  the  Jordan  flows, 
and  where  he  could  have  had  few,  if  any,  auditors,  except 
those  who  might  come  to  him  from  a  distanca*  It  is, 
indeed,  stated  that  crowds  flocked  to  him  from  Jerusalem 
and  all  Judea,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  the  Jordan, 
confessing  their  sins.  But  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  this 
statement,  when  we  remember  that  they  of  Jerusalem  must 
have  had  to  travel  a  long  day's  journeyf  through  a  country 
peculiarly  wild,  mountainous  and  rugged.  And  when,  in 
other  passages  of  the  Gospels,  we  read  how  John  reproved 
Herod  for  marrying  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife 
(Matt.  xiv.  4,  Mark  vL  18,  Luke  iii  19),  and  how  Herod 
"  feared  him,  knowing  that  he  was  a  just  and  holy  man, 
and  observed  him ;  and  when  he  heard  him,  did  many 
things  [by  his  advice],  and  heard  him  gladly"  (Mark  vi  20), 
we  must  infer  that  this  preacher  in  the  wilderness  was  no 
stranger  at  courts  and  the  fact,  which  is  asserted  by  Jose- 
phus,  and  confinned  by  several  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
that  he  bad  great  influence  over  the  people  who  came  in 
crowds  about  him,  and  accounted  him  as  a  prophet,^  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  belief  that  he  ever  shunned  the 
busy  hauntB  of  men,  and  sought  disciples  in  the  desert 
plain  of  the  Jordan.  Is  there  not,  then,  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  story  of  his  preaching  in  the  wilderness, 
discredited  as  it  is  by  the  geographical  uncertainties  and 
difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out,  is  a  mere  fiction, 
founded  only  on  the  misinterpreted  language  of  Isaiah,  and 
arising  from  the  desire  to  find  prophetic  authority  for  repre- 
senting him  as  the  divinely-appointed  harbinger  of  Jesus  ? 
This  suspicion  will  be  greatly  strengthened  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  very  discordant  accounts  which  are  given 
us  of  the  Baptist's  preaching.  All  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
agree  in  the  report  that  he  exhorted  to  repentance,  or 


•  *  Speaking  of  the  Jordan,  Dean  Stanley  says,  '*It  is  the  riyer  of  a  deaert 
The  'Desert'  is  the  ordinary  name  hy  which  its  valley  was  known  ;  hardly  a 
single  city  or  village  rose  upon  its  actual  banks." — Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  286. 

f  Lord  Lindsay  was  nine  hours  in  trayelling  from  Jemsalem  to  the  Jordan. 
8ee  his  Letters  on  Bgypt,  Edom  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  246,  5th  ed. 

X  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  xviii.  5,  2.  Matt.  xiv.  5,  xxi.  26  ;  Mark  xi.  32  ; 
Luke  XX.  6. 
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preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
eins.  In  the  first  Gospel,  and  in  that  alone,  he  enforces 
this  exhortation  by  adding,  "  for  ^e  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand*'  (Matt  iiL  3).  In  the  second  Gospel  nothing  more 
is  said  of  his  preaching  but  that  he  announced  the  coming 
after  him  of  one  mightier  than  himself,  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose,  and 
who,  instead  of  baptizing  with  water,  as  he  himself  had 
done,  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (L  7,  8).  The 
first  and  third  Gospels  report  the  same  announcement  of  a 
mightier  successor,  and  the  same  prediction  concerning  a 
difierent  sort  of  baptism  which  that  successor  would  ad- 
minister, but  introduce  them  in  the  midst  of  other  matter 
peculiar  to  these  Gospels.  In  the  first  Gospel  it  is  stated 
that  ''when  he  (John)  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees  come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  0 
generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for 
repentance :  and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We 
have  Abmham  to  our  fathei* :  for  I  say  unto  you  that  God 
is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 
And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  I'oot  of  the  trees : 
therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire"  (iiL  7 — 10).  The  same 
speech,  nearly  word  for  woi-d,  is  reported  in  the  third  Gospel, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
addressed,  not  to  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  but 
to  the  multitude ;  which  is  consistent  w^ith  the  statement 
elsewhere  made  in  the  same  Gospel,  that  "  all  the  people 
that  heard  him,  and  the  publicans,  justified  God,  being 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John :  but  the  Pharisees  and 
lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves, 
being  not  baptized  of  him"  (Luke  vii.  29,  30).  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  two  Gospels  absolutely  contradict  one 
another  on  this  point,  as  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  may  have  accepted  John's  baptism, 
while  the  majority  rejected  it  But  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  John  should  have  addressed  the  common  people,  over 
whom,  as  we  have  shewn,  he  had  great  influence,  in  the 
same  severe  terms  of  vituperation  that  he  applied  to  those 
who  altogether  rejected  his  teaching.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  his  hearers,  whoever  they  were,  must  have  under- 
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stood  from  the  latter  part  of  the  above  speech  that  a  day 
of  judgment  was  at  hand ;  for  what  other  meaning  could 
they  attach  to  the  figurative  language  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  "  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 
trees,"  and  that  "  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire"?  And  ^hen 
John  proceeded  to  announce  the  coming  of  his  greater  suc- 
cessor, who  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,  adding,  *' whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will 
thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the 
garner,  but  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire," 
what  could  they  understand  but  that  this  successor  would 
at  once  assume  the  office  of  a  judge,  and  for  ever  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad,  to  reward  the  one  class  and  to 
punish  or  destroy  the  other  ?  This  prophecy  was  not  ful- 
filled by  Jesus  in  his  life-time,  nor  has  it  yet  been  fulfilled. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  Baptist  alludes  to  that  final  judgment 
which  is  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  we  can  only 
wonder  that  he  did  not  choose  his  language  better ;  for  cer- 
tainly his  language  was  calculated  to  excite  the  expectation 
of  a  speedy  judgment,  and  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  ask 
whether  it  is  credible  that  an  inspired  person  should  have 
used  language  which  was  certain  to  mislead  his  hearers,  or 
whether  it  be  not  far  more  likely  that  the  history  of  the 
Baptist  has  been  shaped  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
early  Christians,  among  whom  the  whole  Gospel  history 
grew  up  by  oral  tradition  ?  We  know  from  various  passages 
in  the  Epistles  that  the  early  Christians  expected  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment 
at  no  distant  period.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  1  Thess.  iv.  15, 
that  Paul  himself,  together  with  the  majority  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  expected  to  be  alive  at  the  Loixl's 
coming,  and  Jesus  himself  is  represented  -as  declaring  that 
some  of  those  who  were  then  listening  to  him  would  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  saw  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his 
kingdom  (Matt  xvi.  28).  As  no  such  event  has  yet  taken 
place,  we  have  no  alternative  but  either  to  ascribe  a  false 
prediction  both  to  John  the  Baptist  and  to  Jesus,  or  to 
admit  that  words  they  never  uttered  have  been  imputed  to 
them  by  a  tradition  which  had  no  better  foundation  than 
the  fond  hopes  of  the  early  Christians. 

The  third  Gospel,  and  that  alone,  relates  how  certain 
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classes  asked  counsel  of  John  concerning  ^hat  they  ought 
to  do.  To  the  people  (6i  ©x^O  ^^^  ^^^^  consult  him,  he 
says,  ''  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that 
hath  none,  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise." 
To  the  publicans  who  come  to  be  baptized,  and  say, 
"  Master,  what  shall  we  do  T  he  answers,  "  Exact  no  more 
than  that  which  is  appointed  you ;"  and  to  the  soldiers  who 
make  a  like  inquiry,  he  replies,  "  Do  violence  to  no  man, 
neither  accuse  any  man  falsely ;  and  be  content  with  your 
wages."  These  practical  instructions  are  quite  consistent,, 
as  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  with  the  account  given  of  John 
the  Baptist  by  Josephus.  But  they  are  hardly  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  one  who  announced  himself  as 
merely  the  harbinger  of  a  far  greater  Teacher  to  come  after 
him.  Reserving,  however,  the  fuller  comparison  of  the 
two  accounts  for  a  later  stage  of  this  discussion,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  events  which  are  stated  to 
have  followed  the  Baptist's  preaching. 

The  first  Gospel  informs  us  that  when  Jesus  came  from 
Galilee  to  the  Jordan  to  be  baptized  by  John,  the  latter 
demurred  at  first  to  perform  this  rit«  on  Jesus,  saying,  "  I 
have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?" 
But  on  Jesus  pleading  that  "  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness,"  John  complies,  and  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed. When  Jesus  emerged  from  the  water,  the  heavens, 
it  is  stated,  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  saw  the  spirit  of  God 
descending  like  a  dove  and  lighting  upon  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying,  "  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased"  (iii  13 — 17). 
The  second  and  third  Gospels  agree  in  these  statements, 
except  that  they  make  no  mention  of  the  Baptist's  scruples 
about  baptizing  Jesus,  and  represent  the  voice  from  heaven 
as  more  directly  addressed  to  Jesus,  saying,  "  Thou  art  my 
beloved  Son,  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased."  Commentators 
differ  widely  as  to  the  character  of  these  manifestations. 
Some  consider  them  to  be  of  a  subjective  character,  that  is, 
mental  perceptions  of  Jesus  and  John  unknown  to  any  but 
themselves ;  while  others  understand  them  in  an  objective 
sense,  or  as  real  outward  manifestations  to  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing.  The  former  of  these  interpretations  has 
some  support  from  the  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  stated 
in  the  second  Gospel,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  saw  the 
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heavens  rent,  and  the  spirit  like  a  dove  descending  upon 
him,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he .  alone  saw  this.  But 
the  very- next  statement,  which  tells  us  that  ''there  came  a 
voice  from  heaven,*'  can  only  be  understood  as  asserting  a 
real  outward  utterance  of  the  words  which  follow  ;  and  the 
narrative  of  the  thiixi  Gospel,  which  plainly  states  that 
when  Jesus  was  praying,  after  having  been  baptized,  "  the 
heaven  was  opened,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a 
bodily  shape  like  a  dove  upon  him,  and  a  voice  came  fix)m 
heaven,  which  said,"  &c.,  admits  of  no  other  than  the 
obvious  literal  interpretation.  In  vain  has  it  been  attempted 
by  some  commentators  to  explain  this  voice  fix)m  heaven 
as  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  this  opening  or  rending  of  the  sky 
as  an  expression  similar  to  the  language  in  which  poets 
describe  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  evangelists  were  not 
poets,  but  illiterate  men,  whose  minds,  being  prone  to 
materialize  abstract  ideas,  could  see  no  absurdity  in  ascribing 
a  visible  form  to  the  divine  spirit,  and  no  difficulty  in 
imagining  God  speaking  from  heaven  in  human  language. 
We  must  bring  these  narratives  to  the  test  of  our  philoso- 
phy ;  for  we  have  a  right  to  presume  that  no  supernatural 
revelation,  however  imperfect,  can  be  at  variance  with  the 
truths  of  science ;  and  what  could  be  moiti  opposed  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  nature  than  this  story  of  the  divine 
spirit  coming  down  from  heaven  in  a  bodily  form,  and  of 
God  uttering  words  from  the  sky,  as  if  He  had  organs  of 
speech  like  ours  ?  The  words  heard  must  have  convinced 
the  hearers  that  there  were  lips  froni  which  those  words 
proceeded,  and  a  speaker  in  the  human  form  not  far  from 
them  overhead ;  and  can  we  imagine  that  a  mimcle  was 
performed  to  cheat  their  senses,  and  confirm  them  in  this 
childish  notion  of  the  Deity  ? 

But  now  let  us  proceed  to  consider  what  account  is  given 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  his  preaching  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
Widely  as  that  Grospel  differs  from  the  rest  in  its  reports  of 
the  discourses  of  Jesus,  it  differs  still  more  widely,  if  pos- 
sible, in  its  report  of  the  Baptist's  discourses,  in  which  we 
find  not  a  word  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven  behig  at 
hand,  or  about  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission 
of  sins — not  a  word  of  exhortation  to  bring  forth  works 
meet  for  repentance,  or  of  rebuke  to  those  who  prided  them- 
selves on  having  Abraham  for  their  father — no  warning 
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ftboiit  the  axe  which  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees,  and 
the  hewing  down  and  burning  of  those  unproductive  of 
good  fruit — no  counsel  to  different  classes  about  their  re- 
spective duties,  and  no  mention  of  the  fan  in  hand  where- 
with the  chaff  was  to  be  separated  from  the  wheat  for  the 
purpose  of  being  burnt  with  fire  unquenchable.  The  fii*st 
speech  of  John  reported  in  this  Gospel  begins  at  the  15th 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  appears  to  include  the  three 
following  verses.  But  in  these  following  verses  thei^  are 
expressions  which  could  not  have  been  uttered  by  the 
Baptist,  because  they  are  suitable  only  to  one  speaking  at 
a  later  period  of  Christian  history.  Who  but  a  member  of 
the  future  Christian  church  could  say  of  Jesus,  "  Of  his 
fulness  have  all  we  received''?  And  who  but  those  who 
lived  after  him  and  believed  that  he  was  exalted  to  heaven, 
could  say,  "  The  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him"?  The  name  "  Christ," 
it  is  generally  admitted,  did  not  come  into  use  till  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,*  and  the  putting  of  this  name  into  tho 
mouth  of  his  predecessor  is  a  palpable  anachronism.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  expression,  "the  only-begotten 
Son,"  which  is  applied  to  Jesus  only  in  this  Gospel  (i.  14, 
18,  iii.  16,  18)  and  in  1  John  iv.  9.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  three  verses  which  follow  the 
15th  cannot  be  considered  as  utterances  of  the  Baptist,  but 
must  be  construed  as  the  remarks  of  the  evangelist  Yet 
the  16th  verge  is  connected  with  the  15th  by  the  conjunc- 
tion "and"  or  "for/'f  as  if  it  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Baptist's  speech,  and  there  is  a  like  grammatical  connection 
between  the  16th  verse  and  the  17th ;  so  that  there  is  no 
alternative  for  us  but  either  to  read  all  the  verses  15 — 18 
as  the  reported  speech  of  the  Baptist,  or  to  suppose  that  the 
evangelist  forgot  what  he  was  about,  and  carelessly  threw 
in  his  own  words  as  part  of  the  Baptist's  speech  which  ho 
professes  to  be  reporting. J    Admitting,  however,  that  the 


*  See  Dr.  Campbell's  Preliminary  DissertatioiiB  to  the  Four  Qoepels,  Diaaer- 
taiion  r.  Part  ir. ;  alao  Dean  Alfoid^s  Greek  Testament,  note  on  Matt.  i.  17. 

f  Sri,  for^  ia  the  more  approved  reading. 

X  Some  critiea  have  endearonred  to  remore  the  di£Sciiltj  by  supposing  that 
the  15th  Terse  has  been  aocidentaUy  misplaced,  its  right  place  being  between 
the  18th  veise  and  the  19th.  Bat  this  is  a  mere  oonjectare,  unsupported  by 
any  mannscript  or  yersion. 
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Baptist's  speech  is  limited  to  the  15th  verse,  we  are  still  in 
a  great  difficulty ;  for  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
John  could  say,  when  speaking  of  Jesus  for  the  first  time, 
"  This  ivas  he  of  whom  I  spakey  He  that  cometh  after  me  is 
preferred  before  me,  for  he  was  before  me."  Here,  again,  it 
seems  as  if  the  evangelist  had  forgotten  that  he  was  report- 
ing the  speech  of  the  Baptist,  and  was  referring  to  what  he 
had  himself  said  about  the  Word  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  Light  which  had  long  been  in  the  world,  and 
to  which  John  was  sent  to  bear  witness.  A  similar  diffi- 
culty occurs  in  the  speech  ascribed  to  John  in  the  third 
chapter,  where  the  six  verses,  31 — 36,  are  so  evidently 
incongruous  with  the  time  and  position  of  the  Baptist,  that 
Bengel,  Wetstein,  Kuinoel,  and  other  eminent  critics,  con- 
sider them  to  be  the  words  of  the  evangelist.  Even  in  what 
purports  to  be  a  discourse  of  Jesus  in  the  same  chapter 
(iii.  11 — 21),  tfiere  are  expressions  so  inappropriate  to  the 
alleged  speaker,  that  commentators  of  the  highest  name 
ascribe  part  of  the  discourse  to  the  evangelist,  though  they 
cannot  all  agree  in  determining  where  the  speech  of  Jesus 
ends  and  the  remarks  of  the  evangelist  begin.  But  our 
present  subject  is  the  Baptist's  preaching,  the  fuller  account 
of  which  begins  at  the  1 9th  verse,  where  we  read  of  what 
he  answered  to  a  deputation  of  priests  and  levites,  after- 
wards described  as  "of  the  Pharisees"  (ver.  24),  whom  the 
Jews  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  ask  him  who  he  was.  In  his 
reply  he  confesses  that  he  is  not  the  Christ;  and  when 
further  asked  whether  he  is  Elias  (whom  the  Jews  expected 
before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah),  he  equally  disclaims  that 
name,  though  it  was  a  name  which  in  another  Gospel  Jesus 
himself  is  represented  as  applying  to  him  (Matt  xi  14},  xvii 
12).  Being  further  urged  to  give  a  more  positive  answer, 
he  is  represented  as  quoting  and  applying  to  himself  those 
words  of  Isaiah  which  in  the  other  Gospels  are  quoted,  and, 
as  we  have  shewn,  misapplied,  by  the  evangelists.  It  is  here, 
and  here  only,  that  this  perversion  of  Isaiah's  language  is 
ascribed  to  the  Baptist  Then  being  asked  why  he  baptizes, 
he  answers,  not  by  explaining  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  rite,  about  which  there  is  much  uncertainty,  but  by 
directing  the  attention  of  his  interrogators  to  one  then  stand- 
ing among  them  whom  they  knew  not  "  I,"  he  says,  "  bap- 
tize with  wat^r;  but  among  you  standeth  one  whom  ye 
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know  not,  my  successor,  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not 
worthy  to  unloose"  (i.  26,  27).*  Thus  ends  the  Baptist's 
speech  to  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem,  in  which  we  find 
the  same  remarkable  expression  concerning  his  own  infe- 
riority to  his  successor  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  other 
Gospels,  but  not  a  word  of  that  stern  reproof  which  in  the 
first  Gospel  he  is  stated  to  have  addressed  to  the  same  class 
who  here  question  him.  Nothing  is  said  of  this  deputation 
in  the  other  GospeJs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  them  any 
suitable  place  where  it  might  be  consistently  introduced. 
Commentators  are  divided  on  the  question  whether  it  oc- 
curred before  or  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  there  are 
difficulties  in  either  way  of  deciding  that  question.  If  we 
suppose  it  to  have  taken  place  before  the  baptism,  how  are 
we  to  reconcile  John's  declaration  that  the  successor  whom 
he  announced  was  then  standing  among  his  auditors  (i.  26), 
with  his  subsequent  declaration  that  he  kne^  not  the  person 
of  this  successor  till  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  had  pointed 
him  out?  (i  S3).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assign  the 
deputation  to  a  period  after  the  baptism,  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  date  with  the  statement  in  the  second  Gospel, 
that  Jesus,  immediately  after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  voice  from  heaven  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  was 
driven  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  and  remained  there 
forty  days  with  no  human  companions?  (i.  12,  13). 

Leaving  these  difficulties,  as  we  must,  without  satisfactory 
explanation,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  occurrences  and 
discourses*of  the  next  day.  Seeing  Jesus  coming  to  him, 
John,  we  are  told,  exclaimed,  but  in  whose  hearing  is  not 
stated,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world"  (i.  29).  Here  is  a  description  of  Jesus 
which  has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  other  Gospels.  It  may 
almost,  indeed,  be  said  that  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  whole 
New  Testament,  since  it  is  only  in  1  Peter  i.  19  that  we 
read  of  Christians  being  redeemed  "  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot," 
and  only  in  the  Apocalypse  that  "  the  Lamb  that  was  slain" 
and  "the  blood  of  the  Lamb"  are  phrases  of  common  occur- 
rence.    These  expressions  are  generally  understood  as  al- 


*  Terse  27  is  here  translated  according  to  the  amended  reading  of  Griesback 
and  Alford. 
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lading  to  the  atonement  which  Jesus  made  for  the  sins  of 
men  by  his  death  on  the  cross.  But  if  the  Baptist  spoke 
the  above  words  with  such  meaning,  he  must  be  supposed 
to  have  known  more  about  the  mission  of  Jesus  than  Jesus 
himself  knew  ;  for,  among  all  the  descriptive  names  which 
he  is  said  to  have  assumed,  such  as  "the  living  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,"  *'  the  light  of  the  world," 
"the  good  shepherd,"  "the  ti'ue  vine,"  "the  resurrection 
and  the  life,"  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  we  nowhere 
read  of  his  calling  himself  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Tf  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment is  to  be  considered  as  the  great  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith,  it  must  surely  have  formed  a  promi- 
nent and  frequent  topic  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Yet  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  it  is  never  alhided  to  except  in  the  above 
saying  ascribed  t6  the  Baptist,  and  in  the  other  Gospels,  if 
mentioned  at  fll,  is  only  obscurely  hinted  at  in  two  brief 
expressions  ascribed  to  Jesus  (Matt  xx.  28,  xxvl  28,  and 
the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke). 

After  the  above  remarkable  declaration,  the  Baptist's 
speech  is  continued  as  follows:  "This  is  he  of  whom  I 
said,  After  me  cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me  ; 
for  he  was  before  me.  And  I  knew  him  not :  but  that  he 
should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come 
baptizing  with  water"  (vers.  30,  31).  The  first  of  these  sen- 
tences is  a  repetition  almost  word  for  word  of  the  loth  verse, 
except  that  the  present  tense  is  here  used  instead  of  the 
preterit  tense  which  was  improperly  used  before.  It  can- 
not, I  think,  be  otherwise  understood  than  as  an  obscure 
allusion  to  the  same  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-existence  which 
is  so  prominently  put  forth  at  the  outset  of  the  Gospel,  and, 
thus  understood,  it  is  another  instance  of  the  evangelist's 
tendency  to  put  his  own  ideas  into  the  speeches  he  reports. 
In  the  second  sentence  the -Baptist  states  the  purpose  of  his 
mission  to  be,  that  he  might  make  manifest  to  Israel  by 
baptizing  with  water  a  person  whom  as  yet  he  knew  not. 
He  then  proceeds,  in  verse  32,  to  state  how  he  became 
assured  that  Jesus  was  the  person  to  whom  his  mission 
related.  "  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon 
him.  And  I  knew  him  not ;  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt 
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866  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same 
is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  And  I  saw 
and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God"  (i.  32 — 34). 
This  is  all  the  notice  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  Grospel  of 
that  manifestation  from  heaven  which  is  related  in  the 
other  Gospels  as  having  immediately  followed  the  baptism 
of  Jesus.  Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  voice  from  heaven^ 
and  nothing  of  the  aot  which  gave  occasion  to  it.  Judging 
from  this  Gospel  alone,  we  should  never  suppose  that  Jesus 
had  been  baptized  by  John,  still  less  that  he  was  known  to 
John  before  his  baptism,  as  is  plainly  intimated  in  the  first 
Gospel  (iiL  14).  The  only  instance  of  a  voice  from  heaven 
mentioned  in  this  Gospel  is  that  related  in  the  twelfth 
ehapter  (ver.  28),  concerning  which  the  bystanders  who  heard 
it  were' divided  in  opinion,  some  thinking  that  it  merely 
thundered,  while  others  said  that  an  ang^l  spake.  But 
in  what  manner,  we  must  here  ask,  was  that  divine  com<- 
munioation  made  to  John,  of  which  he  bare  record  ?  Those 
words  of  God  foretelling  the  descent  of  his  own  spirit  in  a 
visible  bodily  form,  and  telling  John  what  that  miracle 
would  shew  him — were  they  spoken  in  an  audible  voice 
from  heaven,  or  were  they  in  some  mysterious  way  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  John  ?  On  this  point  we  are  left  to 
conjecture.  But  whatever  the  speaker  or  writer  meant,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  those  reported  words  of  God  were  in 
reality  the  words  of  man ;  for  how  can  it  be  imagined  that 
a  figure  of  speech  so  incongruous  and  puerile  as  that  of 
dipping  in  holy  9pirU*  was  conceived  in  any  other  than  a 
human  mind  ?  And  how  could  it  be,  if  John  had  really 
borne  record  of  this  divine  prophecy  and  its  visible  fulfil^ 
ment,  that  his  disciples  not  very  long  afterwards  had  never 
even  heard  that  there  was  a  holy  spirit?  (Acts  xix.  2). 
Have  we  not,  then,  just  grounds  for  thinking  that  in  thicr 
allied  diviiie  communication  we  have  only  the  ideas  and 
traditions  of  that  time  of  spiritual  gift^  when  **  great  reli- 
gious fervotttj  especially  at  the  moment  of  conversion, 
seized  the  early  believers,  and  this  fervour  vented  itself  in 
expressions  of  thanksgiving,  in  fragments  of  psalmody,  or 
hymnody,  or  prayer  . . .  sometimes  even  having  the  appear- 

*  Ba^rri^Cfv  Iv  ^Sari,     BairriZwv  iv  nvtv/iari  ayitft. 
vol/.  VI.  N 
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aace  of  wild  excitement  like  that  of  madness  or  intbxicar^ 
tion"?* 

If  John  the  Baptist  had  really  declared  himself  to  be 
only  the  harbinger  or  precursor  of  a  greater  prophet  who 
was  shortly  to  succeed  him,  was  it  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  resign  his  office  when  that  greater  prophet  came 
upon  the  stage  ?  If  he  had  really  pointed  out  Jesus  to  his 
disciples  as  one  whose  shoe's  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to 
unloose,  and  told  them  that  this  superior  personage  would 
administer  a  nobler  baptism  than  that  which  he  adminis- 
tered, would  not  aU  his  disciples  have  gone  over  at  once  to 
this  more  authoritative  teacher,  and  would  not  the  new 
baptism  in  holy  spirit  have  entirely  superseded  the  old 
baptism  in  water  ?  Tet  what  do  we  read  in  the  subsequent 
history  ?  Wo  read  of  John  continuing  to  baptize  in  water 
after  Jesus  had  entered  upon  his  pubkc  ministry  (John  iiL 
23),  and  of  his  having  followers  who  were  baptized  into  lus 
baptism  long  after  his  death  TActs  xix.  3).  Nay,  more — ^we 
arc  told  that  Jesus  enjoinea  the  continued  use  of  water 
baptism  in  the  case  of  all  who  should  be  converted  by  his 
disciples  (Matt  xxviiL  19),  and  even  spoke  of  it  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  salvation  (Mark  xvL  16) ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  repeated  instances  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts  of 
water  baptism  applied  to  converts*  and  repeated  mention  oS 
it  in  the  Epistles  as  an  established  practice  in  the  Christian 
church.  To  this  day  the  practice  is  continued  in  a  modified 
form,  while  the  spiritual  baptism,  such  at  least  as  that  we 
read  of  in  the  early  church,  has  been  long  ago  forgotten 
except  among  fanatics.  Again,  I  ask,  had  John  the  Kkptist 
really  seen  and  heard  what  he  is  related  to  have  seen  and 
heard  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  it  conceivable  that  he 
should  ever  aflierwards  have  entertained  a  doubt  about  the 
divine  mission  and  Messiahship  of  him  whom  Godvhimself 
had  thus  signally  recognized  as  His  beloved  Son  ?  Yet  in 
two  of  these  Grospels  we  read  of  .his  sending  disciples  to 
ask  Jesus,  "Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look 
for  another  r  (Matt  xi  3 ;  Luke  vii  19).  The  inconsistency 
of  this  inquiry  with  what  is  previously  related  has  much 
perplexed  both  ancient  fathers  and  modem  commentators^ 


Stanley  on  the  GorinthianB,  Vol.  I.  p.  257. 
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and  Vftrioua  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  for  explaining 
the  difficulty.  Some  suppose  that  the  inquiiy  was  madci 
not  for  John's  own  satisfaction,  but  for  that  of  the  disciples 
whom  he  sent  But  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
narrative ;  for  "  the  text,"  as  Dean  Alford  justly  remarks, 
*' evidently  treats  the  question  as  coining  from  John  him* 
self;  the  answer  is  directed  to  John;  and  the  following 
discourse  is  on  the  character  and  position  of  John.*** 
Others  suppose  that  John's  inquiry  was  prompted  by  his 
disappointment  at  'Uhe  slow  and  unostentatious  course" 
which  Jesus  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  his  desire  "  to  obtain 
from  his  own  mouth  a  declaration  of  his  Messiahship,  from 
which  hitherto  he  had  seemed  to  shrink.''  But  this,  again, 
is  without  support  in  the  narrative,  and  imputes  to  John  a 
want  of  faith  which  can  hardly  be  imagined  in  one  who, 
according  to  the  histoiy,  bad  been  assured  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  by  an  authority  which  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  How-was  it  that  the  evangelists  did  not  themselves 
perceive  the  glaring  inconsistency  which  has  so  perplexed 
their  commentators?  This  is  the  question  that  is  here 
forced  upon  our  attention,  and  I  know  not  how  we  can 
answer  it  but  by  supposing  that  the  voice  from  heaven 
belongs  to  one  tradition,  and  John's  doubts  and  inquiry  to 
another.  It  is  admitted  that  "the  writing  of  the  Gospel 
history  did  not  originate  in  any  design  to  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  life  and  public  ministry  of  Christ  as  a 
whole,  but  rather  grew  out  of  a  series  of  traditional  accounts 
of  separate 'scenes  in  his  history;"  and  that  *'our  first  ^hree 
Gospels  resulted  from  the  compilation  of  such  separate 
materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  his  introduction."f  In 
a  history  so  formed  inconsistencies  were  unavoidable,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  above  inconsistency  is  not  the 
only  one  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels.  Even  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transaction  as  given  in  different  Gospels  we  often 
find  perplexing  discrepancies,  and  such  is  the  case  with  the 
two  narratives  that  we  have  of  John's  deputation  of  inquiry. 
In  the  first  place,  the  inquiry  is  differently  dated,  being 
placed  after  the  mission  of  the  twelve  in  the  first  Gospel, 
but  iefore  it  in  the  third.    In  the  next  place,  it  is  stated  in 

*  Qieek  Testament,  note  on  Matt.  xi.  2—80. 

■I-  Neander's  Life  of  Jesua  Christ,  inmalated  by  John  M*Clintock  and  Charles 
E.  Blnmenthal,  p.  7.     Bohn,  1851. 
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the  first  Gospel  that  John  was  in  prison  when'  he  heard  of 
the  works  of  Christ,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  thence 
to  ask,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
another  r  while  the  other  narrative  contains  no  such  state* 
ment^  but  implies  that  John  was  (U  liberty,  since  it  tells 
us  how  his  disciples  shewed  him  of  all  these  things  that 
Jesus  had  done,  and  that  then  he  called  two  of  them  and 
sent  them  to  make  the  same  inquir}\  It  is  true,  the  im- 
prisonment of  John,  and  the  cause  which  led  to  it»  have 
been  already  briefly  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  (iili 
19,  20) ;  but  that  is  clearly  an  anticipation,  which  leaves 
the  date  of  that  event  undetermined  ;  and  it  is  not  till  near 
the  close  of  the  histoiy  of  those  labours  of  Jesus  in  Galilee 
which  in  the  other  Gospels  are  expressly  made  subsequent 
to  John's  imprisonment,  that  we  find  brief  mention  of  his 
death  (ix.  7 — 9).  To  say  nothiog,  moreover,  of  the  impro-, 
bability  of  John  being  allowed-  free  intercourse  with  bisi 
disciples  when  a  prisoner,  is  there  not  something  very  im- 
probable, and  very  unlike  the  alleged  conduct  of  Jesus  on 
a  similar  occasion  of  unbelief  (Matt  xiiL  58),  in  tlie  state- 
ment that  he  there  and  then  cured  many  of  their  infirmitied 
and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits,  and  gave  sight  unto  many 
that  were  blind  ?  Instead  of  thus  displaying  his  miracles, 
which  John  had  already  heard  of,  would  it  not  have  beem 
more  to  the  pui'pose  if  he  had  told.  John's  disciples  ta 
remind  their  master  of  the  heavenly  voice  he  had  heard  at. 
the  Joixlan,  and  of  the  distinct  testimony  he  had  himself 
borne  to  the  divine  character  of  him  whom  ho*  there  bap- 
tized ?  Considering  all  these  inconsistencies  and  improli^ 
bilities,  have  we  not  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  John 
and  Jesus  had  ever  any  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
one  another,  or  any  other  relation  to  one  another  than  that 
of  being  labourers  in  the  same  cause?  What  this  cause 
was  we  learn  distinctly  from  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  John 
the  Baptist  as  a  good  man,  who  exhorted  the  Jews  to  exer- 
cise virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness  towards  each  other  and 
piety  towards  God,  and  so  to  unite  in  baptism,  considering 
that  rite  as  acceptable  to  Grod  only  when  used  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  body,  after  having  first  purified  the  soul  by 
riglvteousMss*    This  description  substantially  agrees  with 

*  AntiqaitioB  of  the  JewfB,  zviii.  5,  2. 
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the  Gospel  lepresentation  of  John  as  one  who  preached  the 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  at  thef 
same  time  urged  the  necessity  and  duty  of  bringing  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentanca  His  advice  to  different  classes 
of  people,  as  reported  in  the  third  Gk)spel,  though  it  does 
not  touch  upon  piety  towards  Gbd,  recoinmends  righteous* 
ness  towards  men  in  the  fullest  sexise  of  that  expression.* 
There  is  a  further  agreement  in  as  far  as  relates  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  John  was  held  by  the  people ;  for  while 
the  Gospels  inform  us  that  all  accounted  him  as  a  prophet^ 
Josephus  relates  how  the  people  came  in  crowds  about  him 
and  were  greatly  moved  by  hearing  his  words.  He  further 
states  that  the  destruction  of  Herod's  army  in  his  war  with 
Aretas  was  considered  by  many  as  a  divine  judgment  upon 
him  for  having  put  John  to  death,  which  is  another  proof 
of  the  high  place  he  held  in  popular  esteem.  But  respect- 
ing John's  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  and  announcing 
the  advent  of  a  greater  personage  who  was  to  inaugurate 
an  entirely  new  order  of  tfiings,  Josephus  says  nothing,  nor 
was  it  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  throughout  his  works 
Christianity  is  never  noticed.^  He  is  silent  also  about  the 
rustic  dress,  the  spare  diet  and  the  ascetic  practices  which 
are  attributed  to  John  in  various  passages  of  the  Gospels 
(Matt  ilL  4,  ix.  14,  xL  18 ;  Mark  i  6,  iL  18 ;  Luke  i  15, 
V.  33,  viL  33).  He  agrees  with  the  evangelists  in  stating 
that  John  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  by  the  order  of 
Herod  the  Tetrarch ;  but  dififers  widely  from  them  in  regard 
to  this  monarch's  motives :  for  whereas  they  assert  that  the 
iBaptist  was  imprisoned,  it  is  not  said  where,  because  he 
had  boldly  reproved  Herod  for  living  in  adulteiy  with 
'Herodias,  his  brother's  wife,  and  was  beheaded  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rash  promise  he  had  made  to  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  who  had  pleased  him  by  her  dancing,  Josephus 
states  that  Herod  feared  lest  the  great  influence  which* 
John  had  over  the  people  might  put  it  into  his  power  and 
inclination  to  incite  them  to  rebellion,  and  for  this  reason 

*  John^B  exhortation  to  the  practice  of  piety  towards  God  and  righteousness 
towards  one  another,  as  reported  by  Josephus,  more  closely  resembles  the  two 
great  commandments  insisted  on  by  Jesns  (Matt.  xxii.  87 — 40).  Bat  perhaps 
Josephus,  in  his  ignorance  of  "  the  sect  of  the  Nasarenes,"  confounded  their 
Teacher's  lessons  with  those  of  the  Baptist.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

t  The  passage  about  Chiist  in  Ant.  xviii.  3,  3,  is  evidently  an  interpolation. 
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sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Machaerus,  and  them 
caused  him  to  be  pat,  in  some  unmentioned  manner,  to 
death.  For  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these  statements,  it 
jia^  been  conjectured  that  "Josephus  gives  the  ostensible, 
^nd  the  evangelists  the  real  and  secretj  reason  that  impelled 
Herod/'*  But  perhaps  we  may  find  a  better  explanation  in 
supposing  that  Joscphus  was  ignorant  of  the  real  cause 
and  manner  of  John  s  death,  and  imagined  that  all  who 
used  the  rite  of  baptism  were  his  disciples.  Thus  he  might 
ascribe  to  Herod  those  fears  which  were  afterwards  more 
generally  entertained  of  Christians,  as  a  people  who  seemed 
to  be  turning  the  world  upside  down  (Acts  xviL  6),  With- 
out this  mistake,  the  fears  imputed  to  Herod  are  wholly 
unintelligible ;  and  if  Apollos,  who  knew  only  the  baptism 
of  John,  could  yet  be  described  as  one  instructed  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  speaking  and  teaching  diligently  the 
things  concerning  Jesus  f  (Acts  xviii  25),  we  need  not 
wonder  that  Josephus  knew  of  no  distinction  between 
Jolmism,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  and  Christianity.  In  truths 
it  was  no  very  great  mistake;  for  John  and  Jesus  were 
teachers  of  the  same  school,  and  that  school  was  not  of 
recent  origin.  It  had  its  origin  as  far  back  at  least  as  the 
times  of  the  ancient  psalmists  and  prophets,  who  so  con-* 
temptuously  decried  the  religion  of  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  so  eloquently  pleaded  for  the  religion  of  the  heart  and 
life.  Their  noble  lessons  were  familiarized  to  the  Jewish 
mind  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the 
most  earnest  thinkers,  and  call  forth  such  teachers  of  kin- 
dred spirit  as  John  in  Judea  j  and  Jesus  in  Galilee.  In  both 
these  districts  influences  were  at  work  which  could  not  fail- 
to  train  and  stimulate  a  reforming  spirit ;  for  in  Judea^ 
Pharisaic  formalism  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme 
as  must  have  caused  a  revulsion  in  favour  of  practical 
religion,  and  that  revulsion  had  already  shewn  itself  in  the 

*  Neander'B  Lifa  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  191,  note. 

t  This  leading  is  adopted  in  the  amended  text  of  Dean  Alford. 

t  Though  Utterly  a  sabject,  and  perhaps  friend,  of  Herod  the  Tetraroh,  and 
therefore  resident  then  in  some  part  of  that  monarch's  dominions,  that  is»  in 
Galilee  or  Pema,  yet  we  hare  seen  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Judea,  and  his  fame  in  Jerusalem  affords  a  fair  presumption  that  at  one  time 
he  had  there  lived  and  taught.  See  Matt.  xxi.  23 — 27,  and  the  parallel  pas- 
■ages  in  Mark  and  Luke ;  also  John  t.  35. 
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existence  of  a  sect,  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  members  of  which,  neglecting  the  festivals,  and  substi- 
tating  synagogue  for  temple  worship,  without  the  observ- 
ance of  any  outward  rite  but  that  of  ablution,  cultivated 
purity  of  heart  as  the  most  acceptable  worship,  and  made 
**  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man," 
the  great  aim  and  study  of  their  lives  ;*  while  in  Qalilee, 
the  mixture  of  Jews  with  a  numerous  population  from  the 
neighbouring  heathen  nations  had  served,  we  may  suppose^ 
to  correct  Jewish  exclusiveness,  and  create  a  longing  for  a 
cosmopolitan  faith ;  and  to  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the 
extteme  to  which  Jewish  zealotiy  had  been  carried  by 
Judas  and  his  followers,  and  which  may  have  contributed 
(for  extremes  naturally  produce  their  opposites)  to  form  in 
the  mind  of  the  Nazarene  reformer  that  wiser  zeal  which 
looked  for  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  Without  admit- 
ting that  John  the  Baptist  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
flssenes,  as  Strauss  supposes,*!-  we  must  believe,  from  various 
passages  in  the  Gospels  already  referred  to,  that  he  was 
more  addicted  than  Jesus  to  ascetic  practices.  But  the 
rustic  garb  wherewith  he  is  invested  in  Matt  ii.  4,  Mark 
i  6,  may  be  only  a  tradition  suggested  by  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  antitype  of  Elijah,  or  that  prophet  himself 
returned  from  the  dead  (see  Malachi  iv.  6 ;  2  Kings  i.  8). 
Jesus  himself  appears,  from  several  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
to  have  approved  of  occasional  fasting  (Matt  vL  16,  17> 
xviL  21 ;  Mark  ix.  29),  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
either  of  these  teachers  was  entirely  superior  to  the  notions 
and  customs  of  their  time  and  countiy.  But  unquestion- 
ably they  were  both  "  burning  and  shining  lights,**  to  whom, 
mankind  are  indebted,  though  in  very  different  degrees,  for 
the  advancement  of  '^  pure  and  undefiled  religion."  They 
both  endeavoured  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  they  both  underwent  at  the  hands  of  power 
the  too  common  fate  of  those  who  attack  prevailing  errors. 
But  there  was  this  difference  in  their  fates,  that  whereas 
John  was  the  victim  of  a  single  tyrant,  who  caused  him  to 
be  secretly  despatched  in  a  distant  prison,  Jesus  suffered  a 
public  and  more  cruel  death  amidst  crowds  of  exulting 


*  Philo,  as  quoted  in  **Tinie  and  Faith,"  p.  282. 
f  New  Life  of  Jeaoa,  VoL  I.  p.  257. 
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enemies  and  sorrowing  friendsL  No  wonder,  fAi^n,  that  the 
Galilean  reformer  engaged,  as  he  had  certainly  deserved,  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  those  honours  which  are  always  paid 
to  martyrs  in  the  people's  cause ;  and  when  the  followers  of 
John  became  absorbed  in  the  vaster  numbers  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  former  was* 
honoured  only  as  the  harbinger  and  -subordinate  of  th^ 
latter,  hardly  woi'thy  to  hold  a  candle  to  his  Master,  or,  ia 
the  phraseology  of  the  day,  to  perform  the  menial  office  of 
stooping  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  his  shoe. 

WnjJAM  Jeyonsl 


IIL— THE  LIFE,  LABOUES  AND  CREED  OF  ULFILA, 

BISHOP  OF  THE  GOTHS. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Goths  till  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Bomans  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  a  Germanic  race,  who  in  their  progress  south- 
ward broke  into  the  territory  of  the  Romans  for  the  first 
time  in  A.D.  237.  In  the  year  180  A.D.,  they  were  already 
in  Dacia,  ie.  the  present  Transylvania,  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  so  that  they  might  have  been  slightly  affected  by 
Soman  civilization  even  then.  But  they  were  averse  to  a 
peaceful  life,  and  disturbed  Dacia.  After  they  had  ravaged. 
Thrace,  Decius  encountered  them  in  Dacia,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  (251).  His  successor  Gallus  purchased  a  peace ; 
and  though  Aurelian  drove  them  bock  beyond  the  Danube, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  abandon  Dacia,  restoring  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  empire  as  they  stood  before  Trajan. 

From  the  fourth  century  we  meet  with  two  divisions  of 
this  people  ;  the  West  or  Visigoths,  scattered  over  all  the 
territory  reaching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathians  and 
the  Dniester,  over  east  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Wallachia,. 
Moldavia  and  Bessarabia ;  and  the  East  or  Ostrogoths,  in 
southern  Russia,  between  the  Dniester  and  Don.  The  king 
of  the  latter,  Ermanrich,  ruled  over  both,  till  his  kingdom 
was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  37o.  Though  the  Goths 
owned  a  common  head  up  to  this  time,  their  union  was 
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loose,  and  they  had  b^gun  to  separate  in  name  fas  well  aa 
religion  early  in  the  fourth  centuiy.  The  Ostrogoths  con- 
tinued rude  heathens ;  the  Visigoths,  from  their  contiguity 
to  the  Bomans,  became  partially  civilized  and  Christian. 
•  On  the  present  occasion  we  are  ooncenied  only  with  the 
latter  branch,  or  rather  such  of  them  as  chiefly  inhabited 
Moesia,  and  are  therefore  styled  Moeso-goths.  Among  these 
the  figure  of  Ulfila  rises  prominently  to  view,  casting  ita 
light  on  the  dark  picture,  and  giving  it  an  enduring  bright* 
Bess.  We  learn  from  Philostorgius  that  Ulfila  sprung  from 
a  fiimily  which  had  been  carrieid  away  by  the  Ooths  from 
a  village  of  Gappadoda  near  the  city  Parnassus.  The  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  altogether  certaia  If  we  follow  Auxen* 
tius's  account  that  he  lived  till  the  age  of  70,  he  was  bora 
in  31 3.  And  this  is  the  most  probable  statement  How 
he  was  brought.up  and  educated  can  only  be  inferred  from 
his  subsequent  life  and  labours.  He  was  instructed  in  the 
priiiciples  of  Ohristiaiiity  and  in  Greek  literature.  The 
Gothic  language  he  probably  spoke  from  hiB  youth,  in 
addition  to  Latin,  the  tongue  of  his  fathers.  As  he  grew 
up  to  manhood  he  manifested  those  peculiar  talents  which 
marked  him  out  as  the  teacher  of  his  people,  their  public 
instructor  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Nor  did  ha 
fail  to  follow  the  high  calling  for  which  both  natural  gifts 
and  education  fitted  him.  He  endeavoured  to  imbue  hia 
countrymen  with  what  he  had  learned  to  regard  as  the  best 
culture.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he  was  ordained  bishop; 
by  whom  or  where,  it  is  difficult  to  telL  Philostorgius  s 
account  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Constantino  he  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  by  the  ruler  of  the  Goths,  and 
consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office  by  Eusebius  of  Nico^ 
media  and  other  bishops  then  assembled.*  But  this  state^ 
ment  disagrees  with  Auxentius,  according  to  whom  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Ulfila  coincides  with  343,  when  Constant 
tine  was  dead.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Arian  historian 
had  an  interest  in  making  it  appear  that  Ulfila  was  ah 
Arian  from  the  firsts  having  been  set  apart  to  his  office  by 
Eusebius  ?  It  may  be  so ;  and  therefore  Philostorgius  styles 
him  ihi^  first  bishop  of  the  Goths,  implying  that  the  Christian 
church  in  their  territory  was  Arian  at  the  beginning.     On 


*  Histor.  EcdeBiast.,  Lib.  ii.  5,  p.  434,  ed.  Valesios. 
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fhe  oiher  hand,  SocrateB,  Sozomen  and  Thebdoret^  who  give 
a  different  account,  may  have  had  an  interest  in  represent* 
ing  matters  in  a  light  jbvourable  to  orthodoxy.  We  learn 
bom  Socrates  that  Theophilus,  Metropolitan  of  the  Goths^ 
subscribed  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council  in  325,*  whose 
teaching  was  followed  by  Ulfila  till  the  reign  of  Constantius^ 
in  which  he  subscribed  the  Arian  creed  drawn  up  at  Con- 
stantinople, AJ).  360.  But  Sozomen  and  Theodoret  place 
his  defection  from  the  Nicene  creed  in  the  time  of  Valens ; 
the  formor  stating  that  Ulfila  arrived  at  Constantinople  at 
the  head  of  an  embassy  to  this  emperor,  and  coming,  in 
contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  Arian  sect  there,  promised 
for  himself  and  his  countrymen  to  embrace  Arianism  in 
order  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  mission.  The  historian: 
speaks  of  the  promises  of  Arian  bishops  at  court  ^  Theo- 
doret adding  that  money  helped  to  gain  over  the  influential 
UlfihtJ 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  tmth  from  these  confiidr 
ing  accounts  is  apparent  The  mode  in  which  the  ortho* 
dox  church  historians  attribute  Ulfila's  departure  from  the 
Nicene  doctrines  to  outward  influences  and  causes,  one  of 
which  is  discreditable,  with  their  fixing  on  the  reign  of  an 
emperor  zealously  devoted  to  Arianism,  is  suspiciou&  Not 
less  so  is  the  statement  that  Theophilus,  bishop  of  the 
Goths,  was  present  at  the  Nicene  Council  and  subscribed 
its  decreeSL  But  Fhilostorgius's  narrative  cannot  be  impli^ 
citly  adopted,  any  more  than  the  orthodox  one.  Ulfila  could 
not  have  been  ordained  in  Constantino  s  reign  by  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  consecrated 
to  his  office  by  certain  Arian  bishops  in  council  at  Philip*' 
popolis  in  Thrace,  in  the  year  343.  His  alleged  defection 
from  orthodoxy  is  contrary  to  his  own  solemn  confession  of 
fiadth,  in  which  he  asserts  that  he  had  always  been  an 
adherent  of  Arianismu 

After  his  consecration,  the  zeal  of  Ulfila  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  >  the  Goths  must  have  been  great,  because  the  num- 
bers of  converts  attracted  the  notice  of  their  ruler,  who 
being  a  heathen,  regarded  the  new  I'eligion  with  disfavour. 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  41. 

^  Hist.  Eooles.  Lib.  vi.  xxxvii.  p.  1405,  ed.  Migne. 

X  Hist.  Bodes.  !▼.  xzxvlL 
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Athanarich  (A.D.  850)  began  to  peraecate  the  Ohristians; 
many  of  whom  died  as  martyrs  for  the  truth.  Yet  their 
nnshaken  constancy  and  noble  death  did  not  lessen  the 
severity  of  the  Judge^  as  Athanarich  was  styled.  Hence 
Ulfila,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  Christian  Goths,  with«» 
drew  beyond  the  Danube ;  the  emperor  Gonstantius  having 
given  them  permission  to  settle  in  the  Soman  dominions^ 
ie.  in  Moesia,  according  to  Philoetorgius.  Jomandes  do- 
scribes  these  emigrants  as  the  Ghthi  minore$  who  settled  in 
the  territory  of  Nicopolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hsemns, 
saying  that  they  led  a  patriarchal  life,  tilling  the  ground 
and  keeping  cattle.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  emperor 
who  £Bivoured  Ulfila  and  his  followers  on  this  occasion 
was  Gonstantius ;  not  Valens,  as  Hug,  after  several  autho* 
rites,  supposes  He,  too,  is  meant  by  Philostarcius  affirm- 
ing that  the  emperor  had  a  high  respect  for  Ulfila,  and 
used  to  call  him  the  Moses  of  the  Goths,  because  he  led 
them  across  the  Danube,  as  Moses  did  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt.  In  Moesia  accordingly,  and  the  adjoining  Thrace^ 
Ulfi]a  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  episcopate.  For  thirty* 
three  years  he  lived  and  laboured  there,  from  350  till  his 
death,  A.D.  883.  In  the  year  360,  he  was  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Constantinople,  giving  his  adhesion  to  the  con-» 
fession  of  faith  which  was  drawn  up;  a  confession  the 
same  as  that  already  passed  at  Ariminum  in  359,  from 
which  the  word  ohvia  (substance)  was  excluded  as  unscrip- 
turaL  Socrates's  statement  that  he  was  a  Nicene  Ghristian 
till  then,  must  be  rejected 

A  second  persecution  by  Athanarich  after  the  year  370 
shews  that  Christianity  had  taken  deep  root  among  the 
Goths>  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  Ulfila  and  others 
to  the  more  congenial  and  apparently  secure  soil  of  which 
the  Somans  were  masters.  This  catastrophe  did  not  affect 
him  immediately,  though  his  missionary  labours  were  abun«- 
dant,  and  oft^en  attended  with  great  danger.  Even  on 
Koman  ground  he  and  his  fellow-christians  were  not  secure 
from  the  severity  of  Athanarich.  The  rise  of  a  division 
among  the  West  Goths,  some  time  after  370,  was  the  first 
check  to  that  severe  ruler.  Several  of  the  tribes  were 
anxious  to  asseit  their  independence,  which  seemed  to  be 
endangered  by  Athanarich's  supremacy ;  and  the  Christians 
were  naturally  disaffected  to  their  persecutor.    Fritigem, 
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who  thought  himself  bound  to  protect  the  Christians, 
sought  the  help  of  the  emperor  Yalens  and  obtained  it 
Under  his  friendly  shelter  Ulfila  prosecuted  his  labours,  till 
the  Huns  pressing  on  from  the  East  in  great  numbers, 
expelled  the  East  Goths,  with  a  part  of  whom  they  invaded 
the  West  Gtoths,  and  drove  them  before  them.  Forced  to 
yield,  the  majority  of  the  latter  fled  into  Thrace,  and  sent 
an  embassy  to  Yalens,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ulfila, 
xequesting  that  they  might  be  admitted  into  Thrace  as 
settlers.  This  petition  succeeded,  and  thousands  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  boon.  Here  a  new  field  was 
opened  up  to  the  activity  of  Ulfila. 

Some  time  after,  the  Ooths  in  Thrace  met  with  such 
harsh  treatment  from  the  Boman  governors,  that  the  nation 
rebelled  and  defeated  their  oppressors.  Yalens  hastened 
from  Asia  to  punish  the  insurgents.  But  Fritigern,  the 
commander  of  the  united  forces,  was  anxious  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  sent  a  Christian  preAyter  to  the  emperor's  camp 
near  Adrianople  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  This  premier,  as 
Ammian  calls  him,  could  have  been  none  other  than  Ulfila^ 
who  must  have  been  desirous  to  prevent  the  impending 
engagement,  and  who  of  all  men  was  best  fitted  to. reconcile 
the  disputants.  But  though  he  met  with  a  courteous  re- 
ception, the  proposals  of  Fritigem  were  rejected.  A  battle 
ensued,  and  Yalens  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  Theodosius, 
his  valiant  successor,  hastened  to  check  the  devastations  of 
the  conquerors  who  had  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, plundering  without .  opposition ;  in  which  he 
succeeded  from  a  coinbination  of  circumstances,  the  death 
of  Fritigem  being  one  of  the  chief.  Athanarich,  indeed, 
who  had  embrac^  Christianity,  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  Grothic  tribes  in  an  attitude  threatening  to  the  Bomans  ; 
but  Theodosius  entered  into  peaceful  relations  with  him, 
and  ratified  a  compact  most  valuable  to  his  countrymen, 
since  by  it  the  West  Goths  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Bomans,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  strength  of  their 
army.  Theodosius  continued  to  befriend  the  Goths,  and  to 
make  his  covenant  with  them  a  lasting  one.  He  was  un-t 
fortunate  in  attempting  to  bring  about  ecclesiastical  unity 
on  the  basis  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  to  reinstate  the  adhe- 
rents of  it  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople ;  for  that  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Arian  bishop  Demophilus  and  his 
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adherents  from  buildings  they  had  occupied  forty  years. 
In  these  circumstances  the  emperor  summoned  a  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  which  confirmed  the 
Nicene  Creed.  This  occasioned  stringent  measures  against 
the  Arians  who  were  usually  deprived  of  their  churches^ 
and  gave  rise  to  disturbances.  Another  council  was  sum- 
moned at  Constantinople  by  the  emperor  in  the  year  383, 
which  was  to  settle  all  parties  by  drawing  up  a  confession 
in  which  they  could  unita  To  this  council  the  aged  Ulfila 
was  summoned  The  result  was,  that  when  the  emperor 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  cause  of  tho 
Arians  was  lost  The  confession  which  the  apostle  of  the 
Goths  drew  up  for  himself  on  this  occasion,  led  to  his  con- 
demnation as  a  heretic.  Grieved  at  the  turn  which  events 
took,  he  sickened  and  died.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  good 
and  noble  Ulfila  The  last  work  of  his  life  was  the  com-< 
position  of  that  testament  which  he  left  to  his  people,  and 
the  confession  of  fiEiith  delivered  to  the  emperor.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Silistria,  to  whom  we 
owe  a  trustworthy  account  of  his  life  and  doctrines.  It  ia 
pleasant  to  read  the  loving  words  in  which  the.  disciple 
speaks  of  his  departed  teacher. 

The  notices  of  his  life  in  ancient  authors  do  not  agree^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  truth  among  them.  If  that 
of  Auxentius  were  full,,  it  would  clear  up  doubtful  dates 
and  facts.  The  latest  biographer*  tries  to  shew  that  he 
was  born  in  311  and  died  in  381 ;  a  conclusion  arrived  at 
through  a  number  of  improbable  conjectures  that  confuse 
the  subject  needlessly.  KrafR;  has  wisely  abandoned  the 
old  dates  of  birth  and  death,  318  and  388,  perceiving  the 
impossibility  of  a  council  being  held  at  Constantinople  in 
388,  to  which  the  Arians  were  summoned.  Before  that 
time  their  cause  was  lost. 

The  most  enduring  and  precious  monument  of  Ulfila  is 
his  version  of  the  3ible  into  the  Gothic  language,  a  work 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified.  According  to  Philostor* 
gius,  he  translated  the  entire  Bible  except  the  Book  of 
Kings,  omitting  the  latter  lest  they  might  add  fuel  to  the 
military  propensities  of  his  people,  already  excessive.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  this  statement,  though  Knit- 
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td  has  vainly  endeavoared  to  confute  it ;  and  Mr.  Horne^ 
anxious  to  find  an  accusation  against  Gibbon,  calls  it  an 
idle  tale  repeated  by  the  historian,  asserting  that  Mai  dis- 
covered fragments  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  in  the  rescript  MS.  of  Milan,  marked  G.  82.  This, 
however,  is  an  error ;  as  no  trace  of  the  Kings  has  been 
discovered.  The  version  was  made  from  the  Greek  through* 
out,  i  e.  the  LXX.  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  original 
in  the  New.  He  also  invented  a  Gothic  alphabet,  the  let- 
ters of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  five 
of  them  from  the  latter.  By  this  means  he  put  his  coun-o 
trymen  into  a  position  for  understanding  the  Scriptures, 
the  source  of  divine  truth,  and  deriving  their  knowledge  of 
divine  things  from  the  fountaia  The  benefit  conferred 
upon  them  by  these  works  is  incalculable.  The  man  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity  by  a 
numerous  race,  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  the  new 
religion  and  a  rude  heathen  spirit^  was  a  benefactor  whose 
memory  they  might  well  cherish  with  prida  The  crown  of 
his  missionary  life  was  the  translation  of  the  sacred  books. 

The  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  making  this  version 
cannot  be  precisely  determined.  It  seems  to  have  been 
after  870,  when  Fritigem's  conversion  led  to  that  of  laigo 
numbers  among  the  Groths.  Ulfila  was  then  about  sixty 
years  old,  mature  in  knowledge  and  piety,  with  large  expe- 
rience of  human  nature,  intimately  acquainted  both  with 
the  wants  and  capabilities  of  his  nation. 

The  version  is  of  no  use  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  document  in  the  criticism  of  the 
text,  ie.  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  only,  because  the 
Old  Testament  part  was  made  from  the  LXX.,  and  is  now 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  insignificant  fragments. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  extant.  No 
pait  of  the  Acts,  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  Apocalypse  or 
general  Epistles,  has  yet  been  discovered.  For  the  Gospels 
we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Silver  MS.  of  Upsala, 
whose  history  is  a  curious  one.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
abbey  of  Werden  in  Westphalia  at  the  commencement  of 
the  1 3th  century,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Prague,  and  fell 
as  booty  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  when  they  got  pos- 
session of  Little  Prague,  AD.  1648.  After  being  for  some 
time  in  the  library  of  Queen  Christina,. it  suddenly  disap- 
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peared,  and  was  fonhd  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  possession 
of  Isaac  Yossius.  How  this  scholar  got  it,  is  matter  of 
conjecture ;  the  more  charitable  opinion  is,  that  the  queen 
presented  it  to  him,  not  that  he  appropriated  it  by  stealth. 
Sweden,  however,  soon  regained  the  treasure;  for  Count 
Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie  purchased  it  fiom  Yossius 
for  400  Swedish  dollars,  and  gave  it  as  a  present  to  the 
University  of  Upsala  in  1669,  where  it  has  remained  since 
that  time. 

This  remarkable  MS.  bears  internal  evidence  of  the  coun- 
tiy  where  it  was  written.  It  was  made  in  Italy,  as  Hug 
and  others  have  shewn,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  fifth.  The  name 
Silver  MS.  (Codex  Ai^enteus)  refers  to  the  letters,  which 
are  lai^  uncial  characters  of  silver,  on  purple*coloured 
vellum.  The  initial  lines  of  the  Gospels  and  the  first 
line  of  every  section  are  in  gold  letters.  Below  are  the 
canons  of  Eusebiua  The  order  of  the  Gospels  is  peculiar  i 
Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  As  to  the  way  in  which  the 
letters  wete  made,  opinions  differ.  Michaelis  supposes  that 
the  deep  impression  of  the  strokes  shews  the  letters  to  have 
been  either  imprinted  with  a  warm  iron,  or  cut  with  a 
graver  and  afterwards  coloured.  This  is  improbabla  John 
ab  Ihre  thinks  that  they  were  impressed  by  carved  or  cast 
stamps,  as  bookbinders  put  titles  on  the  backs  of  books  in 
gold  or  silver ;  and  refers  to  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the 
letters,  their  indentations  on  each  page,  and  the  traces  of 
paste  sometimes  observable  between  the  silver  and  parch- 
ment* It  is. unlikely  that  the  letters  were  written  with  a 
pen  or  reed.  The  MS.  is  defective,  having  but  187  folios, 
whereas  it  had  at  first  330.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it 
consists  of  188  folios. 

1.  No  proof  is  required  to  shew  that  this  version  was 
made  from  the  Greek  text  If  it  were,  we  should  point  to 
mistakes  arising  from  a  manifest  misreading  of  the  original, 
Such  as,  riifv  Ktiidvmp  of  the  Gothic  (Matt  xxviL  52)  for  rfiM 
KtKOifoi^iywv ;  rpo^  (Luke  vii  25)  for  rpufp;  warmp^mf 
(John  xvi  6)  for  werkfipwctt^ ;  wpoaUx^fuvov  (Luke  L  10)  for 

wpoatvxj&fupoy ;  ovviimiaay  (Luke  ix.  18)  for  evvHoav ;  fupiiae 

(Luke  xix.  25)  for  fiy&Q,  as  if  the  latter  were  an  abbreviation ; 


See  the  Pnefatio  to  his  Ulpbilas  illoBtratus,  p.  8,  &p.,  ed.  BQsching. 
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in  Mark  viL  3,  rvicya  instead  of  Twy/ijr ;  in  Philipp.  iv.  8,  Ayia 
instead  of  &yya ;  in  Mark  ix.  18,  piirrei  for  pliffau ;  in  Luke 
iiL  14,  &px'^^^  for  apiceiade.  Again,  the  article  sa,  so,  tiuUa, 
is  commonly  put  where  it  is  in  the  Greek,  though  the 
Gothic  does  not  need  it,  as  in  John  vii.  16,  4  cf  4  ^i^x^  ^^ 
rendered  so  meiTia  laiseins,  StUl  further,  the  translator 
strives  to  exhibit  the  etymological  sense  of  words  by  ren- 
dering oXoKavrtafinrufpf  alabrunstim,  Mark  xii  33 ;  eyca/Fca, 
^niujiihay  John  x.  22 ;  tnctirovriyla^  hlethrastaJceins,  John 
viL  2  ;  ax€ipotrotrir6v,  unhandiivaurfUa,  Mark  xiv.  58.  '£Xa- 
X^^oripf*  in  Ephes.  iii  8,  is  well  imitated  by  the  comparative 
undarleijin,  "less  than  the  least"* 

2.  Eichhom  and  Hug  assert  that  the  Constantinopolitan 
or  Lucian  recension  is  the  basis  of  the  version ;  the  former 
critic  adding  that  it  is  strongly  mixed  with  the  Hesychian 
recension  also.  These  recensions  are  imaginary.  The  proof 
that  Hesychius  and  Lucian  in  their  respective  spheres 
undertook  revisions  of  the  New  Testament  MSS.  is  want^ 
ing.  Lucian  revised  the  LXX.;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  critical  labour  extended  to  the  New  Testament 
Hence  the  lists  of  examples  which  Hug  and  Eichhorn  give 
in  proof  of  their  opinion  are  liable  to  mislead.  Assuming 
the  existence  of  a  Constantinopolitan  recension,  we  affirm 
that  the  version  as  a  whole  does  not  present  its  character^ 
istic  readings.  The  Asiatic-Byzantine  text  is  not  the  basis. 
The  text  of  the  version  agrees  more  nearly  with  D  of  the 
Graspels  and  Acts  than  any  other  document ;  and  D  belongs^ 
according  to  Griesbach,  to  the  Western  recension,  not  the 
Constantinopolitan.  We  admit,  however,  that  the  Greek 
copies  in  Asia  and  Thrace  began  to  pass  oiit  of  their 
ancient  form  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  settling 
into  what  is  called  the  Constantinopolitan  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries. 

,  It  is  best  to  look  at  the  point  apart  from  recension-schemes. 
Are  the  readings  which  the  Gothic  represents  those  of  the 
oldest  and  best  authorities,  or  those  of  later  and  inferior  ones  ? 
Or  does  the  version  shew  that  the  Greek  text  from  which 
it  was  made  was  in  a  transition  state,  passing  from  its 
oldest  known  form  into  a  more  corrupt  one ;  in  other  words, 
does  it  repiresent  a  mixed  Greek  text,  one  agreeing  with 
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the  oldest  critical  authorities,  but  at  the  same  time  inter- 
spersed with  later  or  30-called  Constantinopolitan  readings? 
These  are  the  questions  with  which  the  critic  has  to  do- 
questions  of  a  difficult  nature,  and  demanding  towards  their 
right  solution  an  extensive  collation  of  MSS.  with  the 
Gothic  text 

3.  A  difference  of  diction  has  been  observed  in  the 
various  fragments  of  the  version  which  have  been  preserved. 
To  what  is  this  owing?  Two  causes  are  assigned.  Some 
suppose  that  Ulfila  consulted  Latin  as  well  as  Greek  copies 
while  he  made  his  translation ;  others,  that  the  work  was 
altered  and  partially  adapted  to  the  Latin  by  later  hands. 
The  latter  view  is  adopted  by  Gabelentz,  Loebe,  and  Kraffl, 
who  think  that  the  version  was  subjected  to  a  revision  in 
which  Gothic  words  were  exchanged  for  others  more  usual, 
oribr  others  that  seemed  to  give  the  sense  better,  after  the 
original  had  been  diligently  examined  and  Latin  copies  in 
Italy  compared.  This  explains,  it  is  said,  the  traces  of  two 
recensions  noticed  by  critics  in  such  parts  of  the  version  as 
exist  in  more  MSS.  than  one.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
is  found  the  evidence  of  two  such  recensions,  an  older  and  a 
younger ;  the  former  adhering  more  closely  to  the  Greek 
text,  the  latter  altered  in  many  places,  but  so  that  the 
original  reading  is  still  in  the  margia  The  Gospel  of  Luke 
presents  the  greatest  diversity.  It  agrees  more  firequently 
with  the  Latin,  besides  employing  forms  and  words  that 
occur  very  seldom  or  never  in  the  other  Grospels.  It  has 
many  readings  and  marginal  glosses  proceeding  from  re- 
visers, or  firom  copyists  who  had  compared  other  MSS. 
Some  of  these  readings  have  got  into  the  text  firom  the 
margin.  The  Pauline  Epistles  shew  more  traces  of  a  later 
hand  New  forms  of  words  and  sentences  indicate  that 
they  were  the  object  of  continued  study  among  the  Goths 
in  Italy  and  Spain.* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
Loebe  pursues  this  topic,  and  collects  numerous  particulars 
to  support  it  But  he  has  not  proved  his  opinion.  It  is 
pushed  too  far.  The  problem  stUl  remains,  why  did  XJlfila 
Ignore  the  Latin  version  ?  Is  it  probable  that  he  would  ? 
We  cannot  think  so,  and  would  therefore  unite  the  two 

*  Ulfilas,  ed.  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  Prolegomena,  p.  xviii.  et  seq. 
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views  *  Ulfila  consulted  the  old  Latin  version ;  and  that 
work  famished  subsequent  individuals  with  marginal  read- 
ings, several  of  which'  found  their  way  into  the  text, 
and  with  various  corrections  more  consonant  with  the 
original  But  such  revision  and  alteration  must  have  been 
comparatively  slight.  The  traces  of  recensions  in  the  four 
Crospels  as  well  as  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  not  strongly 
marked.  Ulfila  should  not  be  confined  to  the  same  phrases 
or  constructions.  If  he  has  translated  the  same  Greek  word 
variously,  what  supposition  more  natural  than  that  his 
orthography  varied  when  he  was  reducing  a  new  language 
to  form?  But  while  admitting  the  fact  that  the  Gothic 
received  additions  from  the  Latin,  and  that  collation  gave 
rise  to  marginal  notes  which  were  afterwards  inserted  in 
the  text,  the  separation  of  the  additions  from  the  genuine 
text  cannot  be  effected  as  easily  as  Hug  thinks,  because  he 
seems  to  have  neglected,  after  the  example  of  Gabelentz 
and  Loebe,  an  important  point,  the  probability  that  Ulfila 
consulted  the  old  Latin. 

Nor  has  this  critic  good  ground  for  believing  that  Ulfila 
had  nothing  but  a  MS.  or  MSS.  presenting  the  genuine 
Constantinopolitan  form  of  the  text.  On  the  contrary,  that 
recension  or  family  is  scarcely  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  the  age  of  B  and  M,  even  though  these 
two  MSS.  were  written  in  Africa.  The  form  of  the  Greek 
text  commonly  called  Constantinopolitan,  did  not  appear 
before  the  fifth  century  at  the  earliest.  We  are  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  the  copies  current  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and 
Constantinople,  when  Ulfila  flourished,  were  not  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Alexandria;  for  an  earlier  and  later 
Constantinopolitan  family  may  be  distinguished,  the  latter 
representing  a  more  corrupt  form  of  the  text. 

These  observations  tend  to  shew  that  most  of  the  readings 
which  the  Gothic  has  in  common  with  the  old  Latin  were 
not  the  addition  of  scribes,  but  should  be  assigned  to  the 
MS.  or  MSS.  which  Ulfila  used  as  the  basis  of  his  version, 
together  with  the  Latin  itself  They  are  original  Some 
readings  are  certainly  posterior  to  Ulfila.  No  valid  proof 
of  the  statement  that  the  Gothic  was  extensively  altered 

*  S  Greco  autem  in  Gothieom  eermobem,  consaltis  interdam  interpreta- 
tionibuB  Latmis,  yertiese  UlphUam,  comparatig  inter  se  rersionibaB  et  arche- 
type optime  coUiges.     UppstrOm,  preface  to  the  Codex  Ar^gentens,  p.  iy. 
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from  the  old  Latin  has  been  produced.  Such  as  undervalue 
the  Qreek  MSS.  current  at  Constantinople  and  in  Greece 
during  the  fourth  century,  may  think  so ;  others  will  refuse 
assent  The  heterogeneous  character  attributed  to  the  Gothic 
does  not  arise  so  much  from  its  reception  of  Latin  readings 
by  subsequent  copyists,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  MSS. 
employed  by  Ulfila. 

Lang  additions  from  the  Latin  are  easily  detected  where 
they  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  it  and  the  Gothic,  besides 
their  internal  improbability.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  addition  after  ira«v  olc  iwolu  m  Luke  ix.  43,  viz.,  "  Peter 
said  to  him.  Lord,  why  could  not  we  cast  him  out?  but 
Jesus  said,  Because  this  kind  does  not  go  out  except  by 
prayers  and  fastings,''  comes  from  the  old  Latin.  But  smh 
additions  are  not  common. 

We  have  now  answered  the  question.  Does  the  version 
abound  in  readings  found  in  the  mass  of  the  later  copies  ? 
which  is  almost  as  pertinent  as  another.  Does  it  abound  in 
readings  found  in  the  oldest  copies  ?  since  both  admit  of  a 
similar  reply.  The  version  is  not  characterized  by  an  over- 
whelming abundance  of  late  readings,  any  more  than  are 
D  of  the  Gospels,  or  f  of  the  Gospels,  i.e.  the  Brescian  MS. 
of  the  old  Latin.  It  does  not  present  the  purest  readings 
throughout,  but  a  mixed  text,  or  a  transition  state  of  the 
Greek  text  passing  out  of  the  H,  B,  C,  a,  b,  c,  form  into 
another  and  less  genuine  one.  Yet  it  is  far  from  what 
is  called  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  of  Griesbach, 
having  greater  aflSnity  to  the  oldest  than  the  youngest  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  often  agrees  with  D,  E,  F,  G, 
and  the  old  Latin,  especially  the  Itcdian  or  revised  form  of 
the  latter.  Next  to  them,  it  coincides  with  S,  B,  C,  A ; 
more  with  A  than  C,  and  with  C  than  H,  B  or  Z  in 
Matthew.  This  is  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that  its  text 
is  a  little  younger  than  that  of  H,  B,  C,  A,  and  somewhat 
inferior.    The  difiference,  however,  is  not  great. 

(a)  It  hajs  most  resemblance  to  D  (the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles),  as  well  as  the  old  Latin,  especially  d,  e,  f,  g  (the 
Gkwpels  and  the  Epistles).  Thus  in  Matthew  xL  16,  it  has 
ty  iiyopa  which  is  not  original,  but  iv  race  Ayopoic.  In  2  Cor. 
ii  3,  it  has  hfnv  after  iypaypa ;  Ephes.  il  12,  ev  is  prefixed 

to  r«  racpw ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  Bhay  ilrrwarriatv  ;  Galat.  iiL  1,  h 
hfur;   Galat.  vi.  15,  iariy  for  l<rxv£i;  JSphes.  iv.  16,  /Mpovc, 
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not  fAeXovQ',  Ephes.  iv.  19,  anyXiriKorcc ;  Ephes.  iv.  28,  rcuc 
idiaiQ  x^pfriy;  Philipp.  iiL  3,  Ocw ;  AirXoriyn,  2  Cor.  L  12,  for 
Ayioriyrt  the  older  and  better  reading ;  in  Matt.  v.  22,  ciny  is 
added  to  raaZtXt^  aWov;  iyorriroe,  CoL  iii  14,  instead  of 

rcXfioriyroc. 

(b)  It  often  agrees  with  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.,  sup- 
ported by  the  ancient  Latin  and  other  versions.    Thus  in 

Mark  L  %  for  iy  rocc  irpo^i;rafC,  it  haS  Iv  Tta  *Ho'aia  r«i>  npo^rirti, 

with  M,  B,  D,  L,  A,  the  old  Latin,  the  Vulgate,  Coptic,  Syriac 
and  other  versions ;  in  Matt,  xi  2,  ha  for  Bvo,  with  M,  B,  C* 
D,  P,  Z,  A,  the  Peshito,  Philoxenian,  &a ;  in  GaL  iv.  26, 
it  omits  trayrwy  before  iifuay,  with  H,  B,  C*  D,  E,  F,  G, 
the  old  Latin,  Vulgate,  Coptic,  two  Syriac  versions,  &c. ; 
in  Bomans  vii.  6,  it  has  dwadayoyrec,  with  M,  A,  B,  C,  K,  L, 
and  various  versions,  not  the  Latin  ones ;  in  Bomans  x.  1, 
it  omits  itrriy  before  €ic,  with  M,  A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  the  old  Latin, 
Syriac  and  Coptic  versions ;  in  Bomans  xiii.  1,  it  has  al  h 
ovaai,  without  Hovvtai,  with  M,  A,  B,  D*  F,  G,  the  old  Latin 
(gue),  Vulgate  and  other  versions ;  in  1  Thess.  v.  3,  it  has 
hray  without  yap,  with  M,  A,  F,  G,  d,  e,  f,  g,  the  Syriac  version ; 
in  Matt.  v.  47,  it  has  to  avro,  with  H,  B,  D,  M,  U,  Z,  and 
several  versions  ;  2  Cor.  viiL  8,  riyc  Irepwy  awovdrig  with  H,  B, 
C,  G,  f,  the  Vulgate,  &a ;  in  Matt.  xL  1 6,  toiq  Irepoic,  with 
H,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Z,  and  others,  also  most  copies  of  the  old 
Latin. 

(c)  Its  readings  are  often  junior  ones,  as  in  Mark  i.  5, 

iravr£c  after  Eliaim(oyTO  ;  Mark  xi.  2,  Xvvayrec  avToy  dyayvri ; 

Mark  xi.  10,  the  insertion  of  iy  ovofiari ;  the  doxology  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  except  amen,  in  Matt  vi.  13 ;  Matt,  viii  13, 
the  addition  of  awVow  to  irate  ;  the  addition  in  Mark  vi  11, 
**  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  &c  &a  ;  IXeyev  h,  in  Mark  vi.  4, 
instead  of  koa  iXeyiy.  It  has  Ttiy  KKripoyofuay,  in  Bomans  xi.  1, 
instead  of  roy  Xaoy ;  the  former  is  evidently  a  later  and  Latin 
reading,  being  found  only  in  F,  G,  g,  Ambros.  Hilar.  Ambro- 
siast.  and  Sedulius. 

(4)  It  has  readings  differing  from  D  (Gospels)  and  the  old 
Latin,  inferior  to  theirs  and  incorrect  In  Luke  vi.  20, 
rw  vyevfjiaTi  is  Eulded  to  fmaxoi,  contrary  to  most  copies  of  the 
old  Latin  as  well  as  D.  In  the  same  verse  it  has  nay 
ovpaytay  for  rov  Owv,  manifestly  derived  from  Matthew.  In 
Luke  vL  23,  it  has  roic  ovpavocc,  the  plural  instead  of  tliQ 
singular.    In  Luke  viii.  47,  avV«  is  inserted  after  oViyyyecX«F. 
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{e)  Latin  additions  are  et  apirUui  sancto,  Luke  i  3,  which, 
is  in  b  and  g^ ;  in  Luke  ix.  50,  nerrio  est  enim  qui  nonfddat 
virtiitem  in  nomine  Tneo,  which  is  in  a,  b,  c,  e,  1 ;  in  Mark  ziv. 
65,  gahaurjaba,  ie.  cum  vduntate  or  libenter,  *'  they  smote 
him  with  the  palms  of  theii*  hands  with  good-will,  which 
is  in  f  and  fP ;  in  Luke  ix.  20,  thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of 
Ood,  as  in  f,  L 

The  marginal  remarks  or  glosses  found  in  MSS.  consist 
of  additions,  as 

To  haithivisk  is  added  vilihi,  Mark  i.  6,  both  meaning  wild, 

Oi synonym^ous  words,  as  hokos  for  mela^  Mark  xiL  24. 

Of  a  different  rendering  of  the  Greek  text,  as  nimiOi,  Gal. 
iL  6,  which  is  better  than  the  textual  andsitith,  for  Xa/ijSai^cc. 

Sometimes  they  re&r  to  two  Latin  readings.  Thus  in 
Ephes.  ii.  3,  viljans  is  in  the  text  and  luduns  in  the  margin, 
alluding  to  the  two  Latin  readings,  voluntates  and  voluptaies. 

These  glosses  are  sometimes  taken  into  the  text,  as  in 
Luke  xix.  7,  'in  gard, 

A  comparison  of  two  MSS.  containing  the  same  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  as  A  and  B,  shews  more  variations  in 
orthography  than  in  other  particulars.  Thus  in  2  Corinth, 
ii.  2,  niba  in  A,  nibai  in  B;  ii.  6,  andabet  in  A,  which  is 
wrong,  andabeit  in  B ;  ii  14,  aviliuth  A,  avUiud  B ;  xiiL  1, 
gastandith  A,  gastandai  B;  Galat.  vi  1,  andsaiwands  A, 
atsaiwands  B ;  Coloss.  iii  5,  vinna  A,  vinnon  B  ;  1  Tim.  i. 
3,  aaleith^ands  A,  galeithans  B ;  2  Tim.  iiL  %frijondans  A, 
fnondans  B. 

(/)  It  has  been  supposed  that  Ulfila  himseK  added  certain 
marks  of  punctuation,  because  they  are  found  to  be  the 
.same  both  in  the  Silver  MS.  and  the  Ambrosian  copies. 
This  would  facilitate  the  reading  and  understanding  of  his 
version  by  his  countrymen.  But  there  is  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  marks  con- 
sist of  a  dot  and  two  dots  ( .  :).  The  former  is  commonly 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  the  latter  is  said  to  denote  the 
end  of  a  series  of  sentences,  or  a  paragraph.  The  Silver 
MS.  of  the  Gospels  seems  at  first  sight  to  favour  this 
explanation,  but  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  inspection. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  it  may  be  said  to  hold  good  ; 
in  not  a  few  it  is  at  fault.  Thus  in  John  viiL  52,  a  dot 
occurs  after  prau/eteis,  the  prophets,  where  no  sentence 
ends ;  and  also  after  qithiSy  sayest.    Two  dots  are  not  found 
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between  John  viii.  21  and  x.  15.  A  paragraph  begins  at 
ac.  15,  with  a  single  dot  preceding.  The  Ambrosian  MSS. 
shew  more  clearly  that  the  single  and  the  double  dot  occur 
arbitrarily.  No  dot  appears  between  1  Tim.  iv.  8,  9.  In 
1  Tim.  iv.  12,  a  dot  occurs  after  jcaro^povetro,  which  does  not 
finish  a  sentence ;  two  dots  after  cf  Xoyw ;  and  two  after 
each  of  the  nouns  that  follow.  In  the  next  verse,  no  dot  is 
put  after  hhatricaXia,  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Whole  chap- 
ters are  without  either  the  single  or  double  dot,  as  Ilomans 
ix.  in  the  Ambrosian  MS.  A.  The  seventh  chapter  of  the 
same  epistle  has  not  the  double ;  nor  does  the  single  one 
occur  in  that  chapter  after  its  being  appended  to  the  word 
nis-djai  in  the  13th  versa  Hence  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  translator  himself  placed  dots  so  arbitrarily.  They 
belong  to  the  copyists ;  and  as  they  are  of  two  kinds  only, 
no  argument  for  Ulfila  authorship  can  be  based  on  tlieir 
similarity  in  the  copies. 

{g)  Though  the  version  is  usually  literal  and  exact,  the 
author  sometimes  renders  a  generic  word  more  specific. 
So  in  John  vii.  12,  where  dyado^  is  translated  aunjeins, 
equivalent  to  dKrjOrtg,  The  same  is  in  f,  which  has  verax. 
Perhaps,  however,  Ulfila  followed  the  Latin  here.  Hug 
incorrectly  supposes  that  one  or  other  of  the  translators 
made  the  mistake  of  substituting  one  Greek  word  for 
another. 

(h)  Sometimes  Ulfila  uses  additional  words  and  clauses 
to  make  the  narrative  more  striking  as  well  as  emphatic. 
Thus  in  Matthew  ix.  8,  sUdaleikgandans  is  inserted  after 
ohtedun :  "  when  the  people  saw  it  they  were  afraid  and 
wondered."  This  is  especially  the  case  in  narratives  of 
miracles. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  version  is  faithful  to 
the  original  and  admirably  executed.  The  author  had  com- 
plete masteiy  over  the  Gothic  tongue ;  and  though  he  was 
not  equally  conversant  with  Greek,  he  seldom  failed  to 
give  the  sense  of  the  original  His  ability  and  judicious- 
ness are  indisputable.  The  task  he  had  to  perform  was  very 
difficult ;  to  transfuse  the  ideas  and  terms  of  a  new  religion 
into  a  new  laTiguage  so  as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  his 
Gothic  countrymen.  Whether  his  peculiar  creed  be  per- 
ceptible in  the  mode  of  rendering  is  doubtful  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  observable  than  the  Calvinism  of  the  Authorized 
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English  Version.  Castiglione  refers  to  one  passage  in  which 
Ulnla's  Arianism  is  said  to  peep  out,  i.e.  Philippians  iL  6, 
Mrhere  I^a  0cj>  is  rendered  galeiko  gvtha,  like  or  similar  to 
Ood,  not  equal;  an  opinion  endorsed  by  Gabelentz^Loebe  and 
De  Wette.  But  Massmaun  denies  the  fact,  asserting  that  his 
creed  has  never  influenced  his  version,  and  that  the  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  corrupt*  If  the  term 
ycUeiko  be  genuine,  the  probability  is  that  it  was  not  selected 
on  purpose,  because  ITlfila  denied  the  Son's  likeness  as  well 
as  eqicality  to  the  Father.  Bejecting  komoiousianism  as  well 
as  h(mA)(yusianism,  he  asserted  that  the  Son  was  not  similis 
to  the  Father.  The  point  is  of  no  importance.  Even  if 
Castiglione  be  correct,  the  general  fidelity  of  the  transla- 
tion is  unaffected  by  a  single  word ;  while  Ulfila's  integrity 
and  honesty  cannot  be  questioned.  No  version  of  the  New 
Testament  can  be  theologically  colourless. 

We  learn  from  Anxentius  that  Ulfila  not  only  preached 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  Gothic,  during  his  forty  years*  episco- 
pate, but  that  he  also  left  "several  treatises  and  many 
interpretations""!-  for  the  edification  of  his  people  and  to 
his  own  immortal  renown.  Unhappily,  most  of  these  are 
lost.  Massmann  published  a  fragment  consisting  of  eight 
leaves  under  the  name  Skeireins,  ie.  an  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
catena  on  that  Gospel,  or  rather  a  polemical  work  against 
Marcellus,  Sabellius  and  others,  based  on  it.  Massmann 
supposes  that  the  entire  work  consisted  of  about  a  hun- 
dred leaves,  and  that  it  was  written  by  Ulfila  about  351. 
Small  as  the  fragment  is,  it  has  supplied  some  missing 
verses  in  the  Gospels,  such  as  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  v.  8  ;  John  L  29, 
iiL  3—5,  29—32,  v.  21—28,  35—38. 

In  the  palimpsest  from  which  the  Skeireins  was  taken 
there  are  also  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  Luke,  which 
expresses  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  Ulfila.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Gothic*  bishop  was  the  author  of  it, 
since  there  is  no  good  reason  for  separating  the  authorship 
of  the  Skeireins  from  the  fitigments  published  by  Mai. 
The  same  Bobbian  MS.  furnished  them  all. 


*  Ulfilas,  Die  heiligen  Schriften  alien  und  neuen  Bundes  inGothiache  Sprache, 
BiuleituDg,  i>.  zxiii. 

f  Flares  tractftiiis  et  mulUs  iuterpretaiionee poit  so  dereliquit. 
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Was  Ulfila  an  Arian  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word  ? 
One  may  refuse  to  subscribe  the  Nicene  Creed  and  be  a 
Trinitarian.  There  are  different  shades  of  Arianism.  Early 
church  history  speaks  of  Semi-Arians.  Happily  the  means 
of  answering  this  question  are  within  reach,  for  a  document 
exists  which  throws  light  on  the  belief  of  the  Gothic  apostle, 
viz.,  the  confession  of  faith  he  drew  up  not  long  before  his 
death  at  Constantinople  and  left  to  his  followers. 

From  a  palimpsest  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris, 
Waitz  published  interesting  fragments  containing  this  tes- 
tament, with  a  condensed  exposition  of  the  doctrines  he 
professed,  by  Auxentius,  his  disciple.  In  addition  to  this, 
Mai  published  from  two  MSS.,  one  in  Milan,  the  other  in 
Some  (both  one  originally),  doctrinal  fragments  which  he 
rightly  attributed  to  some  bishop  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Internal  evidence,  aided  by  a  comparison  of  the 
documents  edited  by  Waitz  and  Mai,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  the  authorship  of  the  latter  belongs  to  Ulfila.* 
But  first  let  us  hear  Ulfila  himself: 

"  I  Ulfila,  bishop  and  confessor,  have  always  believed  thus, 
and  in  this  the  only  and  true  faith  I  make  a  testamentary 
confession  to  my  Lord.  I  believe  that  there  is  one  God  the 
Father,  the  only  unbegotten  and  invisible,  and  in  his  only- 
begotten  Son  our  Lord  and  God,  the  creator  and  maker  of  all 
creatures,  who  has  none  like  him,  therefore  he  is  the  one 
God  of  all,  who  is  also  God  [of  ours] ;  and  in  one  Holy  Spirit, 
the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  energy — as  Christ  says  by 
way  of  correction  to  his  apostles,  *  Behold  I  send  the  promise 
of  my  Father  upon  you,  but  do  ye  tarry  in  the  city  Jeru- 
salem till  ye  be  endued  with  energy  from  on  high ;'  also, 
'And  ye  shall  receive  power  coming  upon  you  from  the 
Holy  Spirit' — ^neither  God  nor  Lord,  but  minister  of  Christ 

nor  ....  [but]  subordinate  and  obedient  in  all  things 

to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  subject  and  obedient in  sdl 

things  to  God  the  Father by  Christ the  Holy 

Spirit" 

With  this  agrees  Auxentius's  account  of  Ulfila's  opi- 
nions : — "  He  never  hesitated  to  preach  the  one  sole  true 
GUxl,  the  Father  of  Christ  according  to  the  official  arrange- 
ment of  Christ  himself he  never  concealed,  according 

*  Compare  Erafft,  De  fontibua  Ulfilsa  Arianismi,  p.  12,  &c. 
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to  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  divine  Scriptures,  that 
he  the  second  Qod  and  author  of  all  things  was  from  the 
Father  and  after  the  Father  and  on  account  of  the  Father 
and  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  but  always  set  him  forth 
according  to  the  holy  gospel,  both  a  great  God  and  a  great 
Lord,  and  a  great  King,  and  a  great  mystery,  a  great  light. 
. . .  Lord,  foreseer,  redeemer.  Saviour  . . .  author  of  all  crea- 
tion, righteous  judge  of  living  and  dead,  having  a  greater 
Crod  for  his  Father. ....  He  shewed  both  by  his  discourses 
and  treatises  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  divinity 
of  the  Father  and  Son,  the  unbegotten  God  and  the  only- 
begotten  God,  that  the  Father  is  the  Creator  of  a  creator, 
but  that  the  Son  is  creator  of  all  creation,  and  that  God  is 
the  Father  of  the  Lord,  but  that  the  Son  is  God  of  every 
creature." 

Compare  with  the  preceding  the  subjoined  statements 
from  Mai's  fragments : — ''  The  Father  who  is  God  entire, 
not  begotten,  made  the  Son  whole  and  bom,  by  whom 
he  created  all  things  as  it  is  written :  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  nothing  was  made:  the 
Creator  made  a  creator,  God  made  the  god  of  all  crea- 
tion, subject  and  obedient  [to  God  the  Creator]  in  all  his 
commands.  Again,  it  is  the  Father  who  before  all  things 
created,  founded,  bc^ot^  made  the  Son  for  Himself" 

"  We  do  not  call  the  Holy  Spirit  Ood,  but  Scripture  does 
not  say  so,  but  subject  to  God  the  Son,  and  obedient  to  the 
commands  of  that  Son  in  all  things,  as  the  Son  is  to  the 
Father.  And  as  the  Father  has  consigned  all  virtue,  wis- 
dom and  goodness  to  the  Son  as  his  substitute,  so  also  the 
Son  has  manifested  all  virtue  and  wisdom  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Father  ordering  it  so."* 

*  Ego  UlfiU  epiflkopns  et  oonfenor  semper  ne  oredidi  ei  in  hac  fide  sola  e( 
Tera  testamentam  facie  ad  Dominom  meam.  Credo  anmn  ease  Deum  patrem, 
solum  ingenitum,  et  inTiaiTelem,  ei  in  nnigenitam  filiom  ejus  dominnm  et  Beam 
nostrum  opificem  et  factomm  oniTerse  creature  non  babentem  rimilem  snum — 
ideo  anus  est  omnium  Dens,  qui  et  de  nostris  ?  est  Deus — et  imam  spiritam 
sanetam,  yirtatem  inluminantem  et  sanctificantem — at  ait  Christas  propter 
eorreotionem  ad  apostolos  [saos],  "Eooe  ego  mitto  promissam  patris  met  in 
Tobis,  roe  aatem  sedete  in  dTitatem  Hierosalem  qaoadosqae  indoamini  Tirta- 
tam  ab  alto;*'  item,  ''Bt  aocipietis  Tirtatem  saperrenientem  in  tos  saneto 

q>irita*' — ^nec  Doom  neo  Dominom,  sed  ministrnm  Cbristi nee . . .  [sed] 

sabditam  et  obedientem  in  omnibos  filio,  at  fiUnm  sabditam  et  obedientem . .  . 

in  omnibos  Deo  patri per  Ohristom spirito  sanoto (Waits, 

Ueber  das  Leben  and  die  Lebre  des  Ulfila,  p.  21.) 

Aozentios's  aecoont  of  Ulfila's  opinions  is: — Unom  solom  yerom  Doom 
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A  caiefol  investigation  of  the  preceding  passages  and  all 
the  fragments  publ^hed  by  Waitz  and  Mai  of  which  they 
are  part,  shews  that  Ulfila  did  not  c^ree  exactly  with  the 
tenets  of  Arius.  He  rejected  the  creed  of  the  Homoousians 
or  orthodox,  who  held  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  and  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father ;  as  also  the  tenet  of  the 
Homoiousians  that  the  Son  is  like  the  Father  in  all  respects^ 
Though  differing,  slightly  firom  Eunotnius's  sentiments,  he 
came  nearer  to  them  than  to  those  of  any  other  person. 
Gk>d  the  Father,  the  only  true  Grod,  created  the  Son  before 
all  things^  who  is  the  only-begotten,  and  styled  God,  but  is 
obedient  and  subject  to  the  Father  both  by  will  and  nature. 
The  Son  was  created  perfect  at  first,  so  that  divine  qualities 
were  innate  in  him.  Hence  the  same  attributes  are  predi- 
cated of  him  and  the  Father ;  he  is  indivisible,  immutable, 
incorruptible,  dwelling  with  the  Father  for  ever.  As  the 
substance  of  Grod  cannot  be  divided,  changed  or  shared 
with  another,  Ulfila  rejected  both  Homoousianism  and  Ho- 
moiousiauism,  because  he  believed  it  wrong  to  tarnish  the 

iwibrem  Ozisti  woviidam  ipBiut  Cristi  maipBterium  ....  predioftro  niuiqaam 

edtftrit. Secundiim  traditionem  et  aaotoritat^m  dirinamm  acrib- 

tananm  hone  aecmidam  deam  et  auctorem  omnium  a  patre  et  post  patrem 
et  propter  patrem  et  ad  gloriam  patria  esse  nimqaam  oelaTit,  aed  et  magnum 
IXeam  et  magnnm  dominiim  et  magnum  regem  et  magnum  my^eriom,  magnom 

lumen Dominnm,  proTlaorem  et  legialatorem,  redemtorem,  8alva[toreln] 

pa  ... .  [totioB  creatio[ni8]  auctorem,  yivorum  et  mortuorum  justum  judioem, 
majorem  habentem  Denm  et  patrem  sanm,  secundum  aancttim  evangelium 

semper  manifeataTit et  per  aermonea  et  tractatoa  suoa  oatendit,  dif- 

ferentiam  ease  diTuutatis  patria  et  fill,  Dei  ingeniti  et  Dei  unigeniti,  et  patrem 
quidem  creatorem  ease  creatoria,  fiUum  vero  creatorem  eaae  totiua  creationia,  et 

Sitrem  eaae  Deum  Domini,  filium  autem  Deum  eaae  univeraae  creature.  (Waiti, 
eber  das  Leben  und  die  Ldire  des  Uifik,  p.  18.) 

....  Pater  qui  est  totus  non  natus  deus  totnm  natum  filium  lecit^  per  quem 
omnia  ereavit,  sicut  scribtum  est :  omnia  per  ilium  facta  aunt  et  sine  illo  ftic- 
tum  est  nihil :  creator  creaikorem,  deus  denm  totiua  creaturn  subjaoentem  et 
optemperantem  in  omnibus  mandatia  suis.  Again,  pater  est  qui  ante  omnia 
omnino  filium  sibi  ereavit,  fundaTit,  genuit,  fecit. 

Spiritum  sanctum  deum  non  didmus  quift  nee  scriptuia  didt,  sed  subditnm 
deo  filio,  et  maadatis  ilUus  fill  in  omnibus  obtemperantem,  sieuti  filius  patri. 
Bt  quemadmodum  pater  totam  virtutem  et  totam  sapientiam  et  bonitatem  in 
substitutione  fill  conaignaTit,  ita  et  fiUua  totam  virtutem  et  totam  sapientiam 
in  spiritu  sancto  patre  jubente  monstravit.  (Scriptorum  vetemm  nova  ooUectio, 
Vol.  III.  pp.  210,  288.) 

It  is  Ukeljthat  the  "Primus  eapitulns  fidei  catholicni**  of  the  Blai fragments 
is  UlfilA*s  confession  of  faith  presented  to  the  Bmporor  Theodoaius  at  Constan- 
tinople. It  was  written  in  Latin.  The  testaifient  or  legacy  left  to  the  Chris- 
tian Goths,  preserved  by  Auxentius  in  the  Waits  fragment,  was  probably  com- 
posed in  6othic. 
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incomparableness  of  the  Father.  While  Ulfila's 
does  not  precisely  agree  with  the  view  of  any  ancient  writer, 
it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  belief  of  any  modem. 
In  some  respects  it  resembles  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's;  in 
others^  it  is  unlika  Ulfila>  like  Dr.  Clarke,  held  that  the 
Son  s  existence  was  derived  from  the  Father ;  the  English 
theologian,  unlike  the  Gothic  bishop,  abstained  fix>m  saying 
that  the  Son  was  created,  merely  asserting  that  he  derived 
his  being  fiom  the  Father  by  an  act  of  incomprehensible 
power  wad  will.  The  attributes  which  both  assign  to  the 
Son  include  divine  powers  excepting  supremacy  and  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  indefatigable  missionary 
should  have  wasted  time  in  drawing  out  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead.  But  it  was  a  fiishion  to  which 
the  Nicene  Council  had  given  its  high  sanction ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  rise  above  the  age  a  man  lives  in.  Hence  the 
restless  apostle  of  the  Goths  entered  into  the  contests  of  the 
day,  opposing  keenly  the  theological  sectaries  from-  whom 
he  differed  in  his  ideas  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  Yet  he 
might  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  deeds  of  seU- 
denying  piety  are  more  acceptable  to  God  than  attachment 
to  dogmas  defining  the  internal  relations  of  the  Godhead 
with  presumptuous  boldness.  He  might  have  preferred 
mutusd  concession  to  rigorous  doctrinal  propositions ;  peace 
to  metaphysical  orthodoxy.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  his  noble  spirit  would  have  shrank  from  the  odious 
sentiment  propounded  by  a  bishop  of  the  Established 
Church,  ''Doctrinal  error  is  well-nigh  the  most  deadly 
weapon  in  the  armoury  of  helL''  Intellectual  error  is  harm* 
less ;  it  is  the  moral  nature,  the  affections  and  desires,  that 
determines  the  religiousness  of  man,  making  him  a  subject 
of  grace  or  not  Following  the  uniform  direction  of  will 
regulated  by  divine  law,  his  conduct  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  rewards  accordingly. 

The  Gothic  version  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  collated 
for  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  In. the  days  of 
Griesbach  its  value  was  inadequately  known;  nor  could 
he  himself  collate  it  amid  the  multiplicity  of  other  labours. 
Schuk  made  more  use  of  it  in  the  first  volume  of  Griesbach's 
third  edition.  At  that  time  the  most  complete  edition 
was  Zahn's,  which  contains  no  more  than  the  Gospels  and 
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Knittel's  fragments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  Tlie 
fuller  and  superior  work  of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  including 
all  the  portions  of  the  Epistles  discovered  by  Mai  and  Cas- 
tiglione,  was  not  available.  Lachmann  did  not  take  it  into 
the  range  of  his  authorities,  though  he  cites  later  MSS.  and 
versions.  Tischendorf  s  quotations  from  it,  in  the  eighth 
edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  are  the  best  yet  given. 
Those  in  the  seventh  edition  were  not  so  full  or  accurate. 
He  fell  into  mistakes  from  depending  on  sources  not  uni- 
formly trustworthy.  But  these  were  not  so  numerous  as 
Massmann,  who  does  not  himself  present  the  most  accurate 
Gothic  text,  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Indeed,  no  critical 
editor  would  rely  upon  him  in  preference  to  Uppstrom  and 
Heyne's  Stamm.  If  Tischendorf  uses  the  two  latter — not, 
as  before,  Gabelentz  and  Loebe  almost  exclusively — his 
eighth  edition  now  in  progress  will  leave  little  to  be  desired 
in  its  citations  from  the  Gothic.  And  that  he  does  employ 
them,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  of 
the  four  Gospels  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  new 
work.  One  of  his  great  merits  is  that  he  does  not  neglect  the 
ever-increasing  literature  of  a  subject,  and  is  far  from  stereo- 
t3rping  opinions.  He  learns  and  improves  ;  as  is  apparent  to 
all  who  compare  the  seventh  and  eighth  editions.  Thus  the 
authorities  for  rUviav  in  Matt  xi,  19,  appear  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state  in  the  seventh  edition  compared  with  the 
eighth.  In  favour  of  this  reading  are  many  MSS.  with  the 
Gothic  and  old  Latin  versions,  which  are  unnoticed  in  the 
seventh  editioa  In  Matt.  ix.  18,  we  also  observe,  that  the 
Gothic  is  cited  for  the  addition  of  6ti  after  Xfywi',  while 
it  is  unmentioned  in  the  seventh  edition. 

Samuel  Davidson. 


IV.— JOHN  KEBLR 


A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  M,A,,  late  Vicar  of 
Hureley.  By  the  Eight  Hoil  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  D.C.L. 
London:  Parker  and  Co.     1869. 

"  It  is  not  without  sincere  misgivings  that  I  commence 
this  Memoir."  These,  which  are  the  first  words  in  the  book, 
followed  by  others  which  explain  them,  go  so  far  to  disarm 
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criticism,  that  "sincere  misgivings"  must  be  felt  also  by 
one  who  attempts  to  review  it  None  of  Mr.  Keble's  friends 
had  known  him  for  so  long  a  time  as  had  Sir  John  Cole- 
ridge ;  no  cloud  ever  shadowed  their  friendship ;  their  cor- 
respondence was  unbroken  for  fifty  years ;  and,  more  than 
all,  the  writer  was  ''  requested  by  one  to  whom  at  the  time 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  refuse  any  such  thing,**  that 
he  would  draw  up  a  memoir  of  his  deceased  friend.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  say  how  far  the  weight  of  advancing  years, 
a  serious  illness  since  the  commencement  of  the  task,  the 
consciousness  that  he  ''  was  not  in  any  way  competent'  to 
write  the  history  of  our  Church  during  the  past  forty  years,** 
might  have  absolved  him  from  his  promise,  even  if  we 
understand  rightly  that  it  was  made  to  the  widow  of  his 
friend — not  for  us  to  say,  since  each  man  must  be  the 
judge  how  far  any  such  promise  is  binding  on  his  con- 
science, if  and  when  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made  are  altered,  or  fresh  conditions  arise  unforeseen  by 
the  person  who  demanded  it  And  we  have  much  for 
which  to  thank  Sir  John  Coleridga  It  is  no  small  thing 
to  find  a  biography,  however  slight^  in  which  none  could 
wish  to  blot  a  single  line  because  it  stains  a  reputation  or 
revives  a  forgotten  quarrel,  in  which  there  is  nothing  out  of 
taste  or  disloyal ;  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  as  we  read  it  an  ever- 
increasing  conviction  that  the  sketch  is  faithful,  while  it  is 
of  one  whose  every  memory  is  precious  to  so  many.  Yet 
when  all  this  is  thought  and  said,  there  remains  a  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  and  incompleteness.  We  cannot  but  fear 
that  this  book  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient  so  long,  that 
the  need  of  a  fuller  delineation  may  gradually  fade  from 
men's  minds;  we  feel  that  while  in  these  pages  we  are 
learning  to  know  the  friend  of  the  writer  and  the  vicar  of 
a  Hampshire  parish,  we  are  not  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  him,  who  was,  according  to  Dr.  Newman,  "  the  true 
and  primary  author"  of  the  "  movement  afterwards  called 
Tractarian,"  who  was  for  so  many  years  all  that  those  words 
imply  to  the  life  and  thought  of  a  lai^e  section  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  true  that  Sir  John  Coleridge 
admits  and  explains  this ;  from  motives  of  the  most  scru- 
pulous delicacy,  he  has  not  applied  to  Drs.  Newman  and 
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Puaey  for  help  in  bis  work,  save  to  the  former  on  one  only 
point, — a  visit  paid  by  him  to  Mr.  Keble  many  years  after 
their  separation.  He  considers  that  Dr.  Posey  would  have 
volunteered  help  if  he  could  properly  have  done  so.  To 
us  this  seems  extremely  doubtful:  both  friends  are  men 
who,  prominent  as  they  have  been,  have  never  put  them- 
selves before  the  world,  save  when  religion  and  its  gravest 
interests  are  concerned,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  they  would 
have  done  so  in  this  case.  If  it  be  true  that  the  correspond- 
ence they  and  others  hold  of  Mr.  Keble  is  indeed  on  such 
delicate  subjects  that  it  could  not  now  see  the  light,  it  was 
for  them  to  say  this,  not  for  the  biographer  to  assume  it. 
As  it  is,  the  subject  of  the  Memoir  is  not  presented  to  ns 
on  his  most  important  sida  And  the  writer,  thus  thrown 
so  laigely  on  his  own  resources,  tells  us  more  about  himself, 
less  about  other  friends,  than  we  care  to  know, — shews  us 
less  the  man  himself  than  his  view  of  the  man.  Like  the 
members  of  other  remarkable  families  from  time  to  time, 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  Coleridge  do  not  always  seem 
wholly  free  from  the  baseless  superstition  that  the  world 
and  its  interests  revolve  round  them,  and  this  naturally 
tends  to  shake  what  others  less  gifted  than  they  take  to  be 
the  balance  of  things.  A  tinge  of  egotism,  more  than  a 
tinge  of  garrulity,  are  intermixed  with  the  pathos  of  the 
story  told,  and  to  some  degree  mar  its  effect. 

Were  there  no  other  reason  for  interest  in  Mr.  Keble's 
life,  the  precise  space  of  time  it  fills  would  give  an  import- 
ance to  that  of  any  prominent  English  clergyman.  For  the 
years  during  which  he  was  known  to  us  are  almost  pre- 
cisely coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
and  its  passage  into  another  phase,  known  by  another 
nickname.  The  son  of  a  Gloucestershire  vicar,  he  grew  up 
in  a  school  of  High-church  theology,  into  which  not  many 
of  the  most  earnest  men  were  bom,  and  his  views  to  the 
end  were  unchanged,  save  in  the  way  of  a  gradual  deve- 
lopment When  the  Evangelical  or  Puritan  vigour  had 
wakened  into  action  the  High-churchmanship  which  had 
been  slumbering,  Keble,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  ready  to 
take  an  eager  part  in  the  strife ;  he  died  when  Tractarian- 
ism  had  become  Ritualism,  when  the  controversies  were 
passing  into  a  stage  he  had  not  foreseen,  and  in  which  he 
was  not  entirely  one  in  heart  with  the  leaders  of  the  new 
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movement.  There  ia,  indeed,  no  leaaon  to  doubt  that,  like 
his  friend  Dr.  Pusey,  he  would,  on  the  whole,  have  accepted 
the  legitimate  issue  of  the  principles  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended; but  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  sweet  singer 
whose  poems  were  specially  designed  to  ''  exhibit  the  sooth- 
ing tendency  of  the  Prayer  Bool^"*  was  not  mixed  up  with 
questions  about  its  interpretation  so  infinitely  more  trivial 
than  those  for  which  he  had  had  to  stir  angry  controversiea 

The  events  of  Mr.  Keble's  life  were  so  few  and  take  up 
so  small  space  in  the  telling,  that  even  those  who  read 
them  in  Sir  John  Coleridge's  words  will  forgive  our  repeat- 
ing them,  since  the  narrative  will  form  a  string  on  which 
to  hang  the  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  his  character  and 
works.  He  was  bom  in  the  spring  of  1792,  at  Fairford,  in 
Gloucestershire,  his  father  being  the  incumbent  of  Coin  St 
Aldwin's,  a  village  three  miles  distant  From  that  fistther 
he  learnt  all  that  he  knew  before  he  went  to  Oxford,  for  he 
never  was  at  school,  and  was  so  well  taught  that  he  gained 
a  Corpus  scholarship,  even  in  those  days  a  ccxusiderable 
distinction,  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old ;  firom  his  father 
he  learnt  also  to  be,  what  he  continued  to  be,  a  Churchman 
of  a  strongly-marked  type,  of  the  school  represented  by 
Hooker,  whose  Works  he  edited,  and  Bishop  Wilson,  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  whose  Life  he  wrote.  Sir  John  Coleridge 
mentions  the  name  of  lus  godfather,  the  Bev.  Stafford  Smith, 
rector  of  Fladbury,  but  does  not  seem  aware  of  a  curious 
link  thus  formed  with  another  distinguished  writer.  Mr. 
Stafford  Smith's  first  wife  was  the  widow  of  Bishop  War^ 
burton,  the  author  of  "  The  Diviiie  I.egation  of  Moses,"  a 
lady  herself  of  considerable  culture,  and  full  of  traditions 
of  Uie  society  in  which  her  husband  had  lived. 

Of  the  imdeigraduate  days  at  Corpus  there  is  little  to  say ; 
it  is  interesting  to  think  that  Copleston,  Coleridge,  Arnold, 
grew  together  from  boyhood  into  manhood,  but  the  record 
of  the  hours  of  one  studious  set  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  another.  To  those  who  know  the  inexpressible  charm  of 
an  University  life  of  the  better  kind,  IJiere  is  no  need  to  say 
a  word ;  for  those  who  do  not,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  attempt  to  draw  what  has  so  often  been  described,  and 
always  without  succes&    The  sum  of  the  youthfal  career 
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and  its  immediate  result  can  best  be  given  in  Dr.  Newman  s 
woixls:  "Having  carried  off  as  a  mere  boy  the  highest 
honours  of  the  University,  he  had  turned  &om  the  admira- 
tion which  haunted  his  steps,  and  sought  for  a  better  and 
holier  satisfaction  in  pastoral  work  in  the  country/'*  This 
work  was  the  serving  one  and  sometimes  more  curacies 
near  his  father's  home,  where  the  parishes  were  somewhat 
neglected  and  the  remuneration  was  slender.  Hence  he 
was  able  to  re-visit  Oxford  without  difficulty ;  and  when  his 
College  or  the  University  required  his  services,  whether  as 
Tutor  or  as  Examining  Master,  he  did  not  sever  his  connec- 
tion wholly  with  these  parishes,  the  labours  of  which  his 
brother  shared  with  him.  And  he  was  in  this  way  also 
enabled  to  live  much  with  his  aged  father,  for  whom  he  had 
ever  the  tenderest  care,  the  deepest  veneration.  Imme- 
diately after  taking  his  degree,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  home  of  so  many  brilliant  minds,  invested  to  Oxford 
men  of  a  past  generation  with  a  sanctity  attaching  to  per- 
haps no  other  spot  in  these  later  days.  He  did  then  what 
most  clever  young  Fellows  have  always  done,  took  pupils 
during  the  vacations  as  well  as  from  time  to  time  in  Oxford 
itself  At  Sidmouth,  in  his  first  reading  party,  he  was 
thrown  into  very  intimate  relations  with  the  family  of  his 
friend  George  Cornish,  whose  father  resided  there,  and  from 
whom  Mr.  Keble  rented  the  house  which  was  his  temporary 
home. 

The  stay  at  Sidmouth  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the  life 
which  Sir  John  Coleridge  treats  inadequately.  He  does  not 
hint  to  us  of  how  mucli  of  the  poetry  and  tender  human 
feeling  of  his  friend's  life  this  sojourn  proved  the  origin. 
Yet,  now  that  fifty  years  have  passed  away,  it  can  violate 
no  sanctities  to  reveal  that  the  depths  of  his  nature  were 
stirred  by  one  whose  acquaintance  he  then  first  made ;  and 
though  she  was  at  that  time  very  young,  his  interest  in 
Cornelia  Sarah  Cornish,  the  sister  of  his  friend,  ripened  in 
after  days  into  a  deep  and  tender,  though  rejected,  love. 
One  who  knows  well  whereof  he  speaks,  and  who  now  more 
than  any  has  a  right  to  speak  of  those  dim,  distant  days, 
writes  to  us :  "I  believe  much  of  the  pathos  of  the  whole 
book" — ^the  Christian  Year — "had  its  source  in  his  love  for 
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her."  And  though  the  exquisite  lines,  **  Nunquam  audituree," 
were  addressed  not  to  her,  nor  indeed  to  one  whom  in  the 
same  sense  he  loved,  they  are  interesting  as  shewing  how 
the  young  man's  fancy  turned  to  thoughts  of  love,  and  as 
evidence  how  real,  intense  and  religious  would  be  such  a 
feeling  when  really  awakened  in  his  own  breast  We  quote 
a  couple  of  stanzas : 

^  How  can  I  leave  thee  all  unsung, 

While  my  heart  owns  thy  dear  control, 
And  heaven  and  love  have  o*er  thee  flong 

The  softest  moonlight  of  the  souL 
Oh,  I  have  longed  for  thee  to  call 
Soft  Echo  from  the  West  winds'  hall. 

Some  notes  as  blithely  wild  to  seek 
As  the  wild  music  of  thy  voice, 
As  the  wild  roses  that  rejoice 

In  thine  eyes*  sunshine,  on  thy  glowing  cheek. 

^'  It  is  my  pride  that  I  can  deem 

Though  faintly  of  that  being^s  worth, 
Who  to  the  All-gracious  mind  shall  seem 

Meet  help  for  thee  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Long  as  before  life's  gale  I  drive 
ShaU  holiest  hope  within  me  live. 

Thee  fair,  thee  blessed,  while  I  view ; 
And  when  the  port  of  endless  rest 
Eeceives  me,  may  my  soul  be  blest 

With  everlasting  upward  gaze  on  you."* 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  read' the  Christian  Year  with- 
out being  sure  that  the  varied  stops  of  human  feeling  had 
all  been  tuned  and  exercised  before  such  true  harmony  of 
its  kind  flowed  from  his  soul.  It  was  this  early  love  which 
called  out  such  tenderness  towards  a  younger  Cornelia — or 
"Kenie* — Cornish,  who  became  the  wife  of  his  nephew ; 
and  we  find  the  chord  once  struck  still  sounding  in  these 
words,  under  date  of  1840 : 

**  On  St  Mark's  day  following" — ^his  own  birthday — ^**  he  had 
to  write  again  to  Cornish  upon  the  death  of  his  youngest  sister, 
an  event  which  for  particular  reasons  moved  him  very  tenderly  : 
in  the  course  of  his  note  he  says :  ^  One  siirely  feels  more  and 

*  Memoir,  pp.  52,  58. 
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more  the  pmilege  of  being  allowed  to  lemember  one's  departed 
friends  in  private  prayer  and  secretly  at  the  altar.*"* 

It  is  during  this  period  of  Mr.  Keble's  life  that  we  firat 
notice  his  remarkable  resignation,  so  often  and  so  severely 
tried.  His  was  a  most  affectionate  nature ;  yet  so  com- 
pletely did  he  realize  to  himself  his  belief  in  the  re-union 
of  friends  in  another  life,  that  it  might  almost  have  seemed 
to  superficial  observers  that  he  did  not  grieve  at  their  de- 
parture hence.  He  was  able  to  return  from  his  father's 
home  immediately  after  his  mother's  death,  to  his  duties  as 
Examiner  in  the  schools,  only  returning  home  to  her  fune- 
ral— a  week  during  which  many  far  less  loving  sons  would 
have  needed,  and  not  only  taken,  rest.  How  keen,  however, 
his  affection  was,  will  appear  from  the  following  incident^ 
with  which  we  close  the  accoimt  of  his  early  home  and 
Oxford  life.  During  that  week,  a  candidate  for  examination 
in  the  schools  was  translating  the  touching  passage  in  the 
Alcestis  where  the  child  Eumelos  kisses  his  dead  mother, 
and  passionately  calls  on  her  who  is  gone : 

<*  Keble,  as  was  then  usaal,  was  standing ;  he  heard  the  passage 
out  with  fixed  attention  and  unchanged  countenance ;  then 
dropped  in  his  chair,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands  on  the 
table,  remained  for  some  time  silent,  overcome  with  emotion."  f 

In  1827,  when  Mr.  Keble  was  residing  with  his  father 
at  Fairford,  the  Christian  Year  was  published.  Though  a 
man  who  habitually  shrank  from  notice,  a  large  number  of 
his  intimate  friends  were  taken  into  his  counsel,  in  spite 
also  of  the  fact  that  his  after  estimate  of  the  work  he  had 
given  to  the  world  was  extremely  low.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  a 
letter  published  soon  after  Mr.  Keble's  death,  tells  us  how 
he  ever  spoke  in  a  disparaging  tone  of  "  that  book,"  how 
he  was  careless  about  the  correction  of  what  was,  in  his 
eyes,  a  manifest  blemish,  and  the  testimony  of  this  Memoir 
more  than  confirms  all  that  was  then  asserted.  But  before 
publication,  the  Poems  were  submitted  to  critics  of  most 
varied  tastes  and  character,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  a 
man  so  eminently  prosaic  as  the  late  Archbishop  Whately 
was  among  those  consulted,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
many  Mends  who  urged  their  wider  circulation.  J  The 
work  would  seem  only  gradually  to  have  taken  the  shape 

•  Memoir,  p.  254.        f  Ibid.,  p.  228.        $  Whate1y*8  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  51. 
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it  assumed  in  the  end,  a  complete  series  of  verses  on  the 
Prayer  Book ;  yet  it  is  now  difficult  to  conceive  of  it  as  a 
series  of  detached  devotional  pieces,  so  entirely  has  it  a 
character  of  unity  and  completeness.  It  stands  alone  in 
literature  ;  for  though  George  Herbert's  Poems  and  Bishop 
Heber's  Hymns  each  present  some  points  of  resemblance, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  rate  Herbert  far  higher  as  poet, 
and  Heber  far  lower.  Herbert's  verse  can  only  be  read 
with  pleasure  when  the  mind  is  attuned  to  feelings  of  per- 
sonal devotion  in  which  none  others  can  share ;  Heber's 
Hymns  can  be  sung  by  mixed  congregations ;  while  the 
Christian  Year  fits  itself  to  the  closet  or  the  drawing-room, 
not  to  singing  in  church ;  can  be  read  adoud,  when  to  read 
Herbert  were  profemation ;  can  be  enjoyed  for  its  poetry  by 
those  who  object  to  its  theology;  while  its  theology  has 
gained  an  admission  for  poetic  thoughts  into  the  minds  of 
many  wooden-headed  people. 

Of  a  book  of  which  in  "less  than  twenty-six  years 
108,000  copies  were  issued  in  forty-three  editions,"  the  sale 
of  which  never  has  flagged  since, — of  which  in  the  nine 
months  following  the  writer's  death  seven  editions  were 
issued  of  11,000  copies,* — ^it  may  seem  absurd  to  say  it  is 
less  known  than  it  deserves.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  very  large  sale  has  mainly  been  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  one  only  school  in 
that  Church;  that,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a  few  of  the 
more  cultivated  among  Nonconformists  are  well  acquainted 
with  its  beauties;  nor  do  they,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  all 
realize  the  power  that  it  has  had  in  attaching  its  readers  to 
the  form  of  words  and  form  of  faith  which  it  was  written 
to  accompany  and  explaia  It  has  not  been  hitherto,  even 
within  the  limits  of  English  speech,  a  book  for  all  creeds 
in  spite  of  its  adherence  to  one ;  it  has  not  been,  as  in  its 
degree  it  deserves  to  be,  to  English  religious  thought,  what 
the  "De  Imitatione  Christi"  has  been  to  the  religious 
thought  of  Europa  If  we  are  wrong  in  this  opinion,  since 
all  study  of  a  favourite  author  teaches  ourselves  to  know 
him  better,  our  readers  will  yet  forgive  us  for  a  somewhat 
detailed  examination  of  the  book. 

In  one  of  those  double-edged  sajrings  of  which  he  is 

*  Memoir,  p.  149. 
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perhaps  the  greatest  living  master,  Dr.  Bowland  Williams 
has  well  expressed  one  of  the  charms  and  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  Mr.  Eeble's  poetry.     He  says : 

^^  In  a  book  whose  tender  and  chastened  pathos  renders  it  the 
worthy  companion  of  our  Prayer  Book  in  many  lands,  hardly 
any  reeider  has  not  been  touched  by  the  hymn  for  the  Twentieth 
Sunday  after  Trinity : 

*  Where  is  Thy  favoured  haunt,  Eternal  Voice, 

The  region  of  Thy  choice, 
Where,  undisturbed  by  sin  and  earth,  the  soul 

Owns  Thy  entire  control  ? 
'Tis  on  the  mountain's  summit  dark  and  high, 

When  storms  are  hurrying  by, 
'Tis  mid  the  string  foundations  of  the  earth, 

Where  torrents  have  their  birth.' 

'^The  sentiment  here  implied  has  the  great  advantage  over 
some  others  in  the  same  volume,  that  the  more  we  reflect  upon 
it,  the  ti*uer  it  seems,  while  there  are  others  which  will  not  bear 
reflection.  When  we  read,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  autumnal 
hymns,  that  the  winds  and  storms  suspend  their  wintry  rage, 
that  flowers  and  leaves  have  time  to  die  gently,  the  utter  contrast 
of  such  a  fancy  with  the  unrelenting  course  of  nature  destroying 
recklessly  what  she  has  brought  lavishly  to  life,  makes  the  idea 
seem  a  dream  for  a  moment,  or  turns  it  into  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointed sadness.  All  things  untrue  are  idle  when  we  make  them 
food  for  the  mind"* 

Dr.  Newman,  however,  says,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Christian  Year,  that  the  first  of  two  "  main  intellectual 
truths  which  it  brought  home"  to  him  "was,  what  may 
be  called,  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  the  Sacramental 
system,  that  is,  the  doctrine  that  material  phenomena  are 
both  the  types  and  the  instruments  of  real  things  unseen ;" 
and  he  notices  also  "  the  connection  of  this  philosophy  of 
religion  with  what  is  sometimes  called  Berkleyism."-f 

Bearing  this  connection  in  mind,  we  imagine  Mr.  Keble's 
answer  to  Dr.  Williams,  had  he  cared  to  give  one,  would 
have  been  in  effect,  that  what  seem  "laws  of  nature"  are 
mere  phenomena  to  be  altered  or  set  aside  at  any  moment 
by  the  Divine  will,  and  that  even  when  they  appear  to  one 
most  unrelenting,  they  may,  and  probably  are,  intended  to 

*  Broad-Chaike  Sermon-BssayB,  pp.  1,  2. 
t  Apologia  pro  Vita  Saa,  1st  ed.,  pp.  77,  78. 
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convey  that  veiy  lesson  of  doctrine  wliich  another  who 
looks  for  it  may  find  in  spite  of  those  points  which  seem  to 
conflict  with  that  teaching.  There  are  many  who  would 
deem  it  flagrant  impietj^  to  disbelieve  that  the  material  of 
our  bodies  which  we  lay  aside  in  the  grave  will  re-live, 
because  St  Paul  seems  to  see  in  the  sprouting  of  the  seed 
a  proof  of  the  resurrection ;  and  if  to  insist  on  "  laws  of 
nature"  upsets  a  Sacramental  system  altogether,  ''tant  pis 
pour  les  faits,"  will  be  the  cry  of  those  who  "  Berkleyiza" 
But»  in  fact^  the  very  moment  any  man  leaves  the  strict 
philosophical  investigation  of  nature, — and  this,  we  imagine, 
will  either  teach  him  nothing  about  "things  unseen,"  or 
else  quite  other  facts  than  those  for  which  they  look  who 
believe  in  a  Sacramental  system, — ^he  will  see  in  phenomena 
just  what  "his  eye  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing,"  and 
no  more.  An  instance  of  what  we  mean  occurs  as  we 
write.  A  Greek  poet  who  does  not  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection, looks  on  the  fading  mallows,  and  contrasts  their 
revival  after  seeming  decay  with  the  sleep  of  man  that 
knows  no  waking.  Mr.  Keble,  who  does  believe  in  the 
resurrection,  wishing  also  to  contrast  man  with  natural 
objects,  chooses  to  cast  out  of  sight  what  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  his  reading  of  St  Paul's  great  analogy,  and  look 
at  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  are  only  portions  of  the 
material  frame  of  the  tree, — as  though  one  were  to  consider 
the  hair  cut  from  a  man,  or  the  nails  he  sheds,  as  separate 
entities.  The  two  passages  are  so  beautiful,  that  we  give 
them  side  by  sida 

^  Ah  me !  the  mallows,  dead  in  the  garden  drear. 
Ah !  the  green  parsley,  the  thriving  tufts  of  dill, 
These  again  shall  rise,  shall  live  in  the  coming  year. 

"  But  we  men  in  our  pride,  we  in  wisdom  and  strength. 
We,  if  once  we  die,  deaf  in  the  womb  of  earth 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  wakes  not,  sleep  of  infinite  length."* 

Now  let  us  take  Keble  on  the  fall  of  the  leaf : 

^  How  like  decaying  life  they  seem  to  glide ! 
And  yet  no  second  spring  have  they  in  store ; 
But  where  they  fall,  forgotten  to  abide 
Is  all  their  portion,  and  they  ask  no  more. 
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**  Soon  o'er  their  heads  blithe  April  airs  shall  sing, 
A  thousand  wild  flowers  round  them  shall  unfold. 
The  green  buds  glisten  in  the  dews  of  Spring, 
And  all  be  yemal  rapture  as  of  old. 

^  Man's  portion  is  to  die  and  rise  again — 

Yet  he  oomplains,  while  these  unmurmuring  part 
With  their  sweet  lives,  as  pure  from  sin  and  stain, 
As  his  when  Eden  held  his  virgin  heart."* 

While,  then,  to  many  these  poems  are  full  of  lessons, 
nursing  fancies  which  displease  on  reflection  those  of  another 
school  of  thought,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great  charm 
is  thrown  over  all  descriptions  of  nature  by  the  religious 
sentiments  which  pervade  them,  even  if  it  be  not  "Der 
Dichtungs  Schleier  aus  der  Hand  der  WdhrheiL'*  To  read 
our  own  theology  in  an  imperfect  observation  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  brings  into  the  verses  in  which  those  pro- 
cesses are  described  a  weakness  £rom  which  the  highest 
poet  is  frea  We  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  as  among 
the  number  of  those,  of  one  of  whom  it  has  been  said, 

"  A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

And,  making  the  deduction  we  have  striven  to  explain,  we 
hold  one  great  merit  of  the  Christian  Year  to  be,  the  power 
of  seeing  the  subtle  beauty  which  lies  in  the  simpler  aspects 
of  nature,  invisible  to,  or  at  least  inexpressible  by,  those 
who  have  not  a  considerable  gift  of  song.  And  we  claim 
on  this  ground  a  place,  and  no  mean  one,  for  its  author  in 
the  company  of  those  who  sung  of 

"  daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;" 

and  saw  when 

"  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom ;" 

or  noticed  the  colour  of 

"  ash-buds  in  the  front  of  March;" 

or  heard  in  the  garden, 
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^  The  wise  thruBh,  he  einga  his  aong  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  re-capture 
That  first  fine  careless  rapture.*' 

Such  a  delicate  eye  and  ear  did  Mr.  Eeble  also  bring  to 
his  work. 
For  instance, 

**Not  surer  does  each  tender  geui^ 
Set  in  thefig'trt^apcluktd  demy 
Foreshew  the  summer."* 
Or. 

^'  See  the  soft  green  willow  springing 
Where  the-  waters  gently  pass, 
Every  way  her  free  arms  flinging 
O'er  the  moist  and  reedy  grass. 
Long  ere  winter  blasts  are  fled, 
See  her  tipped  with  vernal  red^ 
And  her  kindly  flower  displayed 
Ere  her  leaf  can  cast  a  shade."  f 

Or  when  he  speaks  of  sounds,  in  a  poem  already  quoted : 

^  the  fitful  sweep 
Of  winds  across  the  steep 
Through  withered  bents — ^romantic  note  and  clear. 
Meet  for  a  hermit's  ear." 

^^The  wheeling  kite*s  wild  solitary  cry."{ 

And,  once  more,  when  he  notices 

''The  evening  blackbird's  full-toned  lay. 
When  the  relenting  sxm  has  smiled 

Bright  through  a  whole  December  day."§ 

Our  readers  can  now  possibly  understand  how  it  chanced 
that  three  friends  of  poetic  taste  and  High-church  views 
once  started  on  a  tour,  undertaking  each  to  bring  one 
favourite  volume  for  reading  aloud  in  the  pauses  of  travel, 
and  how  at  their  first  resting-place  three  copies  of  the 
Christian  Year  were  found  to  compose  the  whole  of  the 
joint  library. 

The  book  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  Oxford  revival 
had  not  fairly  begun, — Dr.  Newman  dates  the  commence- 

*  Christian  Tear,  Second  Sanday  in  Adrent. 
t  Ibid.,  First  Snuday  after  Epiphany. 
X  Ibid.,  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
9  Ibid.,  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 
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ment  of  it  six  years  lat^, — and  the  poems  had  taken  a  hold 
on  many  people  who  would  have  turned  from  them  if  read 
for  the  first  time  in  later  years.  And  hence,  no  doubt^  it 
prepared  the  way  for  much  which  was  afterwards  to  come. 
Writing  to  Sir  John  Coleridge  in  1845,  Mr.  Keble  specifies 
three  points  as  not  having  been  understood  by  him  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  former  poems :  "  the  doctrine  of  Bepent- 
ance,  or  that  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  held,  ag.,  by  Bishop 
Ren,  nor  that  of  Justification;"*  and  he  says  there  are 
other  points  which  he  does  not  mention.  There  are  cer- 
tainly no  such  strong  expressions  on  Confession  and  Abso* 
lution  as  find  place  in  Dr.  Newman's  well-known  lines  in 
the  Lyra  Apostolica;  and  the  alteration  of  a  phrase  in 
reference  to  the  Communion  since  Mr.  Keble's  death  (of 
which  more  presently),  shews  that  definitions  were  regarded 
as  of  less  moment  forty  years  ago ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
teaching  is  Catholic,  and  if  Anglican  in  feeling,  it  is  so  by 
its  omissions  rather  than  its  statements ;  additions  might 
be  required  by  Catholics  of  these  days  within  the  English 
Church,  but  nothing  beyond  the  one  expression  noticed 
would  need  to  be  altered  or  pruned  away.  To  all  that  is 
called  Liberalism  or  Free  Thought,  to  all  that  is  non-dog- 
matic, to  views  on  the  Atonement  and  nature  of  Christ 
like  tiiose  gaining  ground  daily  among  even  the  orthodox 
churches,  Mr.  Keble*  would  have  offered,  did  oflfer  when 
they  came  in  his  way,  the  sincerest  opposition,  and  the 
nature  of  his  feelings  comes  out  clearly  in  this  voluma 
When  Mr.  Tennyson  writes, 

^'  I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  in 
Ajaloii," 

we  understand  that  he  uses  the  tale  as  a  poetic  illustration, 
and  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  considered  for  a  moment  its 
agreement  or  non-agreement  with  fact  and  possibility.  But 
when  Mr.  Keble  writes, 

**  *Tis  true,  of  old  the  unchanging  sun 
His  daily  course  refused  to  run, 

The  pale  moon  hurrying  to  the  west 
Paused  at  a  mortal's  call,  to  aid 
The  avenging  storm  of  war,  that  laid 
Seven  guilty  realms  at  once  on  earth's  defiled  breast 

*  Memoir,  p.  281. 
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^  But  can  it  be,  one  suppliant  tear 
Should  stay  the  ever-moving  sphere  1 
A  sick  man's  lowly  breathed  sigh. 
When  from  the  world  he  turns  away, 
And  hides  his  weary  eyes  to  pray, 
Should  change  your  mystic  dance,  ye  wanderers  of  the  sky  f '  * 

we  feel  at  once  that  he  gives  his  entire  adhesion  in  faith 
and  intellect  to  two  of  the  most  unlikely  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Again,  he  turns  with  a  something  like 
terror  from  the  creed  of  those  who  would  reject  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  damnation,  considering  that  if  it  fails,  so  fails  also 
the  trust  of  the  godly.  If  there  be  **  hope  for  such  as  die 
unblest," — 

**  But  where  is  then  the  stay  of  contrite  hearts  1 
Of  old  they  leaned  on  Thy  eternal  word ; 
But  with  the  sinner's  fear  their  hope  departs, 
Fast  linked  as  Thy  great  ^ame  to  Thee,  O  Lord  : 

**  That  name  by  which  Thy  faithful  oath  is  past, 
That  we  should  endless  be,  for  joy  or  woe  : — 
And  if  the  treasures  of  Thy  wrath  could  waste. 
Thy  lovers  must  their  promised  Heaven  foregc^t 

Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  put  in  stronger  words  that 
view  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  held  by  devout 
Catholics  both  within  and  without  the  Boman  obedience, 
depending  on  the  extremest  view  of  the  Atonement  as  a 
substitution  of  Christ  for  the  sinner,  than  in  the  following 
lines: 

^  Fresh  from  th'  atoning  sacrifice 
The  world's  Creator  bleeding  lies, 
That  man.  His  foe,  by  whom  He  bled. 
May  take  Him  for  his  daily  bread"  ^ 

It  might  have  been  sufficient  to  point  to  these  lines  as  ^ 
proof  of  what  Mr.  Keble's  belief  had  been,  when,  after  his 
death,  an  unfortunate  controversy  was  raised  about  a  verse 
in  the  poem  on  the  Service  for  "  Gunpowder  Treason,"  which 
so  long  disgraced  the  English  Prayer  Book.  The  verse  stood. 


*  Chrisdan  Tear,  First  Snndaj  after  OhriitmaB. 
f  Ibid.,  Second  Sunday  in  Lent. 
t  Ibid.,  Holy  Communion. 
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«<  O  come  to  our  Communion  Feaat ; 
There  present  in  the  hearty 
Not  in  the  hands,  th*  eternal  Priest 
Will  His  true  self  impart*' 

Mr.  Keble,  when  pressed  about  these  words,  so  unlike 
the  whole  tone  of  his  teaching,  replied  that  they  would  bear 
the  sense  of  "  not  ordy  in  the  hands/'  and  he  was  not  care- 
ful to  alter  what  ought  to  be  interpreted  by  his  known  opi- 
nions. Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  finding  the 
words  quoted  by  a  Bishop  as  against  his  view,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  alter  the  verse,  but  his  sudden  illness  and  death 
prevented  his  carrying  the  intention  into  act  Sir  John 
Coleridge  is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that  neither  Mrs. 
Keble  nor  her  nephew  could  properly  exercise  any  discre- 
tion in  the  matter,  when  they  made  an  alteration  which  at 
the  time  caused  much  discussion.*  The  result  has  been 
that  the  whole  poom  has  now  been  withdrawn ;  and  this  is 
well :  the  lines  were  never  among  the  happiest  portions  of 
the  book,  and  they  helped  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
scandalous  Form  of  Prayer.  The  vagueness  of  expression, 
however,  of  which  the  lines  quoted  were  so  signal  an  in- 
stance, is  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  book ;  the  thought, 
no  doubty  is  always  definite,  but  the  words  in  which  it  is 
couched  are  often  obscure  in  sense  and  harsh  in  metre. 
And  so  it  chances  from  time  to  time  that  close  by  passages 
of  almost  perfect  melody  and  singular  felicity  of  expression, 
are  others  hard  to  unravel,  unusual,  or  even  ungrammatical 
expressions,  words  distorted  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  as 
"spright"  for  "spirit,"  "the  rod  they  take  so  calm'*  for 
"calmly,"  "rosea^  cups"  for  "rose  blossoms,"  " mystic wni- 
«<w"  for  "mystic  harmony." 

Yet  read  the  book  as  critically  as  we  may,  or  at  however 
great  a  distance  firom  its  teaching,  we  are  sure  none  will 
learn  to  know  it  without  being  better  for  the  knowledge, 
without  kindly  and  tender  thoughts  for  the  movement  it 
heralded  and  the  theology  it  advanced,  without  growing  to 
love  him  who  loved  and  strove  to  interpret  God  and  Nature 
to  himself  and  his  brother-men.  And  if  we  are  sometimes 
apt  to  be  angry  with  a  school  which  has  done  so  much  to 
revive  mediaeval  and  useless  asceticism,  and  has  been  at 

*  Memoir,  p.  164. 
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least  as  mischievoas  as  the  Evangelical  party  in  setting  a 
great  gulf  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  to  the  con* 
fusion  of  morality  and  a  low  estimate  of  the  simple  and 
homelier  virtues,  let  it  not  be  foigotten  that  the  true  reviver 
and  minstrel  of  this  school  was  he  who  wrote — 

"  We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky : 

^'  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  ; 
Boom  to  deny  ourselves ;  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  Grod.*'* 
And, 

"  There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  haman  care  and  crime. 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  th'  everlasting  chime ; 
Who  carry  music  in  then*  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart^ 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat. "t 

We  have  paused  long  on  the  subject  of  this  book,  because 
it  is  that  by  which  Mr.  Keble  will  be  known  and  remem- 
bered, when  otherwise,  like  men  greater  than  he,  he  would 
be  forgotten,  and  also  because  we  do  not  again  intend  to 
speak  of  his  poetry.  His  contributions  to  the  Lyra  Apos- 
tolica  are  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Newman's ;  his  own 
second  volume,  the  "  Lyra  Innocentium,"  is  inferior  to  the 
Christian  Year  from  every  point  of  view,  except  that  of 
those  who  prize  above  all  things  a  distinct  utterance  of  dog- 
matic theology.  In  this  point  there  is  certainly  an  advance, 
at  least  in  expression ;  and  that,  we  think,  is  all  to  be  said 
which  has  not  been  said  or  implied  on  the  poems  already 
examined.^ 

The  thirteen  years  which  followed  the  publication  of  the 
Christian  Tear  were  full  of  interest  to  Mr.  Keble,  who  loved 
his  parish  work  and  his  literary  labours,  but  they  afford  few 

*  Ciiristiaii  Tear,  Morning.  f  Ibid.,  St.  Matthew. 

X  The  Dublin  Review,  No.  XL.,  June,  1846,  contains  an  extremely  powerful 
and  interenting  criticism  on  the  Lyra  Innooentiam,  from,  aa  is  said,  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Newman. 
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standing-points  for  any  who  review  his  life.  He  set  aside 
with  scarce  a  thought  the  offer  of  a  colonial  Archdeaconry ; 
he  declined  to  contend  for  the  Provostship  of  his  College, 
for  which  it  would  seem  some  of  his  friends  considered  him 
a  likely  candidate.  He  accepted  the  curacy  of  Hursley,  and 
refused  the  incumbency  when  vacant ;  returned  to  Fairford 
on  the  death  of  a  sister,  and  remained  in  the  same  quiet 
work  as  before  till  the  death  of  his  father  in  1835.  An 
edition  of  Hooker  for  the  Oxford  Press,  as  well  as  his  Lec- 
tures as  Professor  of  Poetry,  for  which  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  Christian  Year  had  caused  his  selection,  kept 
up  his  relations  with  Oxford,  his  friendship  with  Dr. 
Newman  and  the  band  of  earnest  men  who  were,  with  more 
and  more  eager  determination,  bent  on  a  new  reformation 
of  the  English  ChurcL  This  took  shape  and  date  from  an 
assize  sermon  of  Mr.  Keble's  in  1833,  on  National  Apostasy. 
It  is  a  curious  proof  of  how  little  the  authors  of  the  Oxford 
movement  knew  the  line  even  their  own  thought  would 
inevitably  take,  that  the  most  alarming  sign  of  that  which 
he  so  designates  was  the  suppression  or  amalgamation  of 
Irish  Bishoprics.  Dr.  Newman,  who  has  now  so  many 
years  ceased  to  feel  as  an  English  Churchman,  supposes, 
not  unnaturally,  that  he  would,  were  he  in  the  English 
Church,  think  as  he  formerly  thought  When  therefore,  in 
1865,  Dr.  Newman  once  more  met  his  old  friend  at  Hursley, 
he  expected  to  find  that  the  present  measure  for  total  dis- 
establishment was  regarded  as  evil    Dr.  Newman  writes : 

*^  Mr  Gladstone's  rojection  at  Oxford  was  talked  of,  and  I  said 
that  I  really  thought  that,  had  I  been  still  a  member  of  the 
University,  I  must  have  voted  against  him,  because  he  was 
giving  up  the  Irish  Establishment.  On  this,  Keble  gave  me  one 
of  his  remarkable  looks,  so  earnest  and  so  sweet,  came  close  to 
me,  and  whispered  in  my  ear  (I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  words, 
but  I  took  them  to  be),  'And  is  not  that  justi'  It  left  the 
impression  on  my  mind  that  he  had  no  great  sympathy  with  the 
Establishment  in  Ireland  as  an  Establishment,  and  was  favour- 
able to  the  Church  of  the  Irish."* 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  sermon  were 
begun  the  Tracts  for  the  l^es,  and  in  these  also  is  appa- 
rent how  little  the  authors  knew  what  would  be  their  own 

*  Memoir,  p.  518. 
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miiid&  To  revive  primitive  doctrine  and  practice,  or  what 
was  supposed  to  be  such,  but  to  keep  both  carefully  within 
the  precise  framework  then  existing,  seems  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  Tracts.  Now  that  the  High-church  party 
are  dividing  services,  with  good  effect^  shortening  them  so 
fisu:  as  may  be,  and  keeping  them  distinct,  admitting  that  a 
new  Lectionary  is  ne^ed,  supplementing  the  deficiencies, 
or  supposed  deficiencies,  in  the  Prayer  Book  by  expressive 
ritual  and  by  a  lavish  use  of  Hymns,  it  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  turn  over  those  almost  forgotten  volumes,  and  find 
careful  defences  of  the  long  services,  pleas  for  keeping  them 
just  as  they  are.  There  is  one  paper  of  Mr.  Keble's  on  the 
Sunday  Lessons,  containing  an  ekborate  theory  of  their 
selection,  and  an  earnest  justification  of  the  reading  of 
those  chapters  from  which  even  those  of  his  own  party 
now  shrink,  for  which  few  now  would  claim  any  other  than 
a  haphazard  selection  by  men  whose  sense  of  delicacy 
was  somewhat  coarse,  as  would  naturally  be  that  of  the 
clergy  of  a  coarse  age.  Mr.  Keble's  own  contributions 
were  few,  only  four  in  all,  the  most  remarkable  being  No. 
89,  on  the  "  Mysticism  attributed  to  the  Early  Fathers  of 
the  Church."  This  is  well  worth  reading  even  by  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  would  utterly  repudiate  the  whole  state 
of  mind  which  would  make  such  interpretation  even  possi- 
ble, who  consider  that  so  to  read  the  Bible  is  simply  to 
turn  it  into  a  sort  of  ingenious  puzzle  in  which  words  may 
mean  almost  anything  but  what  they  seem  to  mean,  is  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  morality  by  the  mode  by  which 
the  atrocious  crime  of  Jael  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  are  justified  and  explained.  It  is  interesting  as  shew- 
ing the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  Fathers  and  their 
study  of  Scripture  by  a  very  able  man,  saturated  with  a 
knowledge  of  them,  with  love  and  veneration  towards  them ; 
and  having  read  it,  we  may  turn  with  a  clear  conscience, 
once  for  all,  without  misgiving  or  retrogression,  to  modern 
interpreters  who  know  at  least  the  meaning  of  such  terms 
as  history,  criticism  and  the  science  of  language.  And  if 
we  are  sorry  so  utterly  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Keble,  we  have 
at  least  the  satisfaction  that  we  wholly  agree  with  Dr. 
Arnold. 

The  story  of  the  cessation  of  the  Tracts  is  now  so  well 
known  as  to  need  no  comment,  except  that  Mr.  Keble  at 
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once  with  great  chivalry  made  himself  responsible,  almost 
equally  with  Dr.  Newman,  for  Tract  90,  and  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  the  line  of  thought  therein  exempli- 
fied. We  are  far  from  being  among  the  number  of  those 
who  consider  the  argument  in  any  degree  dishonest,  or  even 
as  going  beyond  the  liberty  of  interpretation  allowed  to 
members  of  the  English  Church.  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the 
four  Tutors  who  protested  against  the  Tract,  has  since  that 
time  found  himself  in  direct  collision  with  popular  opinion 
and  the  sense  ordinarily  put  on  formularies  to  which  he 
has  been  able  conscientiou^y  to  adhere ;  and  although  there 
are  those  who  make  a  distinction  between  stretching  docu- 
ments in  the  direction  of  Bome  and  their  extension  towards 
Free  Thought,  to  us  the  cases  seem  precisely  parallel  The 
question  of  conformity  to  a  liturgy,  creeds  and  articles, 
requiring  always  a  certain  ''  economy,"  has  been  so  recently 
discussed  in  these  pages,  that  we  do  not  attempt  again  to 
open  it,  further  than  to  say  that  herein  the  Tractarians  did 
only  what  all  must  do  who  accept  inconsistent  formularies, 
the  result  of  an  accidental  compromise,  who  hold  the  dog- 
matic statements  of  one  age  under  the  pressure  of  the  opi- 
nions of  another.  It  is  for  each  man  to  settle  in  his  parti- 
cular case  how  far  he  can  conform  to  that  which  all  men 
do  not  hold  in  precisely  the  same  sense ;  it  is  not  for  those 
to  blame  who  themselves  require  a  like  allowance  in  kind, 
if  not  in  degree.  Mr.  Keble  and  Dr.  Newman,  with  their 
friends,  were  surely  honest  in  that  they  made  no  scniple  of 
the  sense  in  which  they  held  dogmatic  statements  having 
neither  the  venerable  antiquity  of  creeds,  nor  a  large  catho- 
lic inclusiveness,  nor  a  grave  precision  of  language.  Few 
who  submit  to  them  can  love  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  it 
is  a  kindly  attempt,  from  whomsoever  it  come,  if  one  strive 
to  make  the  bonds  less  galling. 

While  the  Tracts  were  in  their  full  swing,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  his  father,  a  second  offer  came  to 
Mr.  Keble  of  the  vicarage  of  Hursley,  again  vacant,  and 
was  accepted  by  him.  It  came  opportunely ;  for  he  was 
just  then  engaged  to  be  married,  and  he  had  also  to  provide 
a  home,  or  partial  home,  for  his  sister.  The  special  work 
of  his  life  was  done ;  the  book  was  given  to  the  world ;  the 
movement  was  fairly  started  by  which  he  will  be  remem- 
bered ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  much  like  many  another 
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spent  in  the  country  parishea  of  England,  rather  dawdling 
and  trivial,  making  much  of  little  pleasured,  and  more  of 
little  grievances,  of  the  naughtinesses  of  school-boys  and 
girls,  of  the  excitements  of  a  speech  in  the  school-room 
from  a  colonial  Bishop.  In  such  a  life  there  is  seldom 
much  to  record,  though  it  is  not  without  a  quiet  grace  and 
beauty,  and  Sir  John  Coleridge  has  perhaps  been  over- 
lengthy  in  his  descriptions  of  the  Hursley  years.  There 
are,  however,*  some  x>oints  which  will  repay  special  atten- 
tion in  the  life  of  a  man  so  typical  among  English  clergy. 
Mr.  Keble  accepted  a  living  at  the  time  when  Dr.  New- 
man's faith  in  the  Church  of  England  was  receiving  con- 
stant shocks,  and  the  work  of  a  parish  of  which  he  was  the 
incumbent  caused  himself  to  feel  more  and  more,  that  if 
the  Church  of  England  was  really  in  doctrine  what  he  con- 
sidered it  ought  to  be,  it  was  at  any  rate  a  "practical 
failure."*  He  was  powerless  to  revive  in  its  fulness  the 
habit  of  confession  among  those  of  whom  he  had  the  spiri- 
tual charge,  and  without  this  he  felt  the  Church  could  not 
work  as  he  conceived  a  Church  should.  The  Boman  con- 
troversy was  before  him ;  and  though  he  says  in  his  letters 
over  and  over  again  that  he  could  not  join  that  Church,  so 
had  his  friend  before  him,  who  there  after  his  troubles  found 
rest.  That  in  all  essential  points  the  High-Anglican  and 
the  Boman  doctrines  are  one,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  nor 
that  in  Bome  alone  can  they  be  satisfactorily  and  consis- 
tently held.  But  as  poetry,  or  in  other  words  feeling,  had 
guided  Mr.  Keble  hitherto,  so  was  it  in  this  great  crisis  of 
his  life.  His  fancy  and  affections  were  on  the  side  of  his 
staying  where  he  was,  and  this  matter  once  decided,  he 
wavered  no  more.  While  he  hesitated,  and  when  Dr.  New- 
man left  the  Church  of  England,  Mrs.  Keble  seemed  dying, 
as  also  another  dear  relation,  and  here  is  Mr.  Keble's  com- 
ment : 

"  I  have  written  to  him  (Dr.  Newman)  to  express  as  well  as  I 
could  two  feelings — one,  continued  love  and  affection  towards 
him ;  the  other,  that  every  day  things  are  happening,  especially 
in  our  two  sick  rooms,  which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  as 
he  has  done ;  it  would  seem  like  impiety  to  reject  such  warnings 
as  have  been  sent  to  me  in  that  manner;  I  mean  things  which 
dear  C.  said  at  a  moment  when  she  thonght  herself  dying."  t 

•  Memoir,  p.  290.  f  Ibid.,  p.  297. 
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Sir  John  Coleridge  admits  the  possibility  of  a  smile,  and 
deprecates  a  sneer,  at  the  attaching  weight  to  such  an  inci- 
dent ;  and  surely  there  are  none  who  would  sneer  at  any 
even  fanciful  thought  affecting  the  religion  of  a  devout 
poetic  souL  But  smiles  are  equally  far  from  our  lips  when 
we  see  how  unreal  a  thing  this  makes  religion,  if  it  is  to  be 
not  a  matter  of  reason,  conviction  and  duty,  but  of  senti- 
ment ;  a  dependence  on  the  thoughts  of  those  we  love,  when 
those  thoughts  are  least  under  control ;  a  resting  the  truth 
of  a  creed  on  the  holiness  of  life  of  those  who  hold  it  And 
when  once  this  had  swayed  his  mind,  the  infallibility  of  his 
relatives  was  propounded  as  a  relief  to  other  anxieties  than 
his  own.  A  communication  lies  before  us  from  one  who, 
after  sore  struggles,  complicated  by  graver  difficulties  than 
assail  many,  joined  the  Church  of  Some.  These  were  laid 
before  Mr.  Keble  not  only  as  a  friend,  but  as  the  appointed 
definite  guide  and  pastor.    Our  correspondent  writi^ : 

*^  He  listened  patiently  to  all  I  had  to  say,  looking  inexpres- 
sibly shocked,  and  then  said, '  Suppose  we  talk  to  Charlotte  about 
it ;  she  will  help  you  much  better  than  L*  When  he  found  that 
I  would  not  hear  of  this,  he  was  simply  angry." 

And  again: 

^'  This  I  believe  was  the  attitude  of  his  mind  against  every  thing 
that  seemed  to  lead  beyond  the  religion  of  his  &ther  and  sisters 
and  wife ;  for  it  really  came  simply  to  this.  He  answered  a 
friend  of  mine  who  went  to  him  in  anxieties  and  difficulties  like 
my  own,  by  saying, '  Look  at  my  sister ;  how  can  the  Church  of 
England  be  wrong,  which  has  nurtured  and  satisfied  a  soul  like 
hers  f  And  he  said  the  same  sort  of  thing  to  me.  Could  it  be 
right  for  me  to  have  difficulties  when  she  had  none )  Must  not 
the  fault  be  my  own  f ' 

And,  once  more : 

(His)  '^  always  seemed  to  me  an  unreal  life — ^fuU  of  beauty 
and  poetry,  but  always,  to  my  mind,  untrue,  for  it  was  a  conti- 
nual contradiction."* 

We  quote  these,  as  our  readers  who  have  followed  us  thus 
far  will  know,  not  in  any  spirit  of  detraction,  but  because, 
utterly  convinced  as  we  are  there  is  no  true  standing- point 
between  Bome  and  Free  Thought,  it  is  important  to  shew 

•  MS.  letter. 
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the  futility  of  the  fancy  taking  the  place  of  reason,  on  which 
one  of  the  best  of  Anglicans  deemed  himself  to  rest 

To  one  so  loving  as  Mr.  Keble,  it  must  have  been  doubly 
painful  that  his  friends  should  sever  themselves  from  his 
side  and  cease  to  think  his  thoughts ;  for  mixed  up  in 
curious  stratification  with  his  tenderness,  was  a  severity  of 
judgment  on  those  with  whom  he  could  not  agrea  Thus, 
when  quite  a  young  man,  he  could  not  admire  Milton's 
writings  because  he  disliked  his  views ;  in  later  days  he 
writes  to  Sir  John  Coleridge,  that  "  the  opinion  there  are 
good  men  of  all  parties  is  a  bad  doctrine  for  these  days  f* 
that  he  would  not  advise  asking  a  cleivyman  who  had 
joined  the  Church  of  Bome  to  dine :  "  I  snould  consider  it 
scandalous  in  respect  of  the  servants,  to  say  no  other ;  they 
know  that  he  is  a  clergyman  who  has  renounced  his  Orders, 
and  it  cannot  be  but  certain  thoughts  must  enter  into  their 
minds,  if  they  think  of  such  things  at  alL"f  Thus,  strangest 
of  all,  he  declines  to  enter  into  the  religious  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, because  most  of  the  men  who  entertained  them  were 
"too  wicked  to  be  reasoned  with." J  And  since  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  these  mixed  feelings,  we  can  the 
more  easily  understand  a  touching  anecdote  which  belongs 
to  the  period  of  his  life  in  which  his  doubts  were  raised 
and  then  stifled.  A  visitor,  in  the  course  of  a  walk,  many 
years  afterwards,  directed  his  attention  to  a  broken  piece  of 
ground,  a  chalk»pit  as  it  turned  out : 

**  Ah,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  sad  place,  that  is  connected  with 
the  most  painful  event  of  my  life.  It  was  there  that  I  first 
knew  for  certain  that  J.  H.  K  had  left  ns.  We  had  just  made 
up  our  minds  that  such  an  event  was  all  but  inevitable,  and  one 
day  I  received  a  letter  in  his  handwriting.  I  felt  sure  of  what 
it  contained,  and  I  carried  it  about  with  me  all  through  the  day, 
afraid  to  open  it.  At  last  I  got  away  to  that  chalk-pit,  and  then, 
forcing  myself  to  read  the  letter,  I  found  that  my  forebodings 
had  been  too  true ;  it  was  the  announcement  that  he  was  gone.'"§ 

Sir  John  Coleridge  discusses  the  question,  "  Should  Keble 
have  been  preferred  to  dignity  in  the  Church  T  but  gives 
it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  had  preferment  been  offered, 
it  would  have  been  declined.    He  relates  that  Mr.  Keble 

•  Memoir,  p.  241.  +  Ibid.,  p.  358. 
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considered — and  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Keble — that  the  los^' 
of  Dr.  Newman  to  the  Anglican  communion  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  conduct  systematically  pursued  towards 
him.  This  we  do  not  for  one  moment  believa  Dr.  New-^ 
man's  singularly  pure  and  lofty  i^ind  is  one  which  must 
ever  be  free  from  all  thoughts  of  self;  and  surely  if  to  be 
valued  at  less  than  his  great  worth  would  raise  feelings  of 
discontent  with  his  position,  he  could  hardly  be  satisfied 
within  the  Church  which  makes  Dr.  Manning  an  Arch^ 
bishop  and  leaves  him  in  the  Birmingham  Oratory.  Those 
whom  preferment  keeps  attached  to  a  Church  are  not  its 
noblest  sons ;  and  as  it  was  not  advance  to  dignity  which 
retained  Mr.  Keble,  so  was  it  not  neglect,  but  his  own 
clear  logic  and  earnest  desire  to  follow  what  seemed  Grod's 
leading,  which  took  Dr.  Newman  from  his  friend.  In  those 
days,  indeed,  no  leader  in  the  Oxford  movement  could  have 
expected  dignity.  They  put  themselves  boldly  in  the  face 
of  authority ;  they  opposed  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church, 
the  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  and  even  matters  in  which  the 
great  ones  of  the  land  were  more  concerned  than  these. 
It  wiU  be  remembered  by  all  readers  of  the  Apologia  pro 
Vita  Sua,  that  Dr.  Newman,  for  himself,  solemnly  protested 
against  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Alexander ;  but  perhaps 
few  persons  recollect  a  characteristic  proceeding  of  Mr. 
Keble  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  far  greater  and  more 
national  interest  The  doctrine  which  was  brought  into 
prominence  even  more  than  any  other  in  the  early  Tracts, 
was  that  of  Apostolical  Succession,  by  which  persons  epis- 
copally  ordained  received  a  sort  of  sacred  virus  transmissible 
through  the  ages,  and  conferring  on  them,  and  on  them  alone, 
the  power  of  administering  the  Sacraments.  And  it  was  to 
the  holders  of  such  a  doctrine  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether 
any  beyond  the  limits  of  episcopal  communions  belonged 
to  the  Church — whether,  in  fact,  they  were  Christians  at 
all  Hence,  when  the  Lutheran  King  of  Prussia  was  chosen 
to  stand  godfather  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  High-churchmen 
were  sorely  exercised  in  mind.  Mr.  Keble's  feelings  on  the 
subject  were  delivered  in  a  Protest  made  by  himself  and 
several  others  among  his  more  immediate  friends ;  and  from 
the  position  he  then  took  up  he  probably  never  would  have 
varied.  We  have  not  been  able  to  recover  the  text  of  this 
singular  document,  to  which  Sir  John  Coleridgo  makes  no 
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Illusion,  though  it  has  its  importanco  with  reference  to  the 
non-preferment  of  his  friend.  And  believing  as  we  do 
that  men  who,  as  the  ordinary  course  of  advancement  goes, 
had  moi-e  reason  to  expect  dignity  than  Mr.  Keble,  were 
kept  from  it  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the  Pro- 
test,— believing  also  that  those  now  living  would  not  again 
sign  such  a  document  under  like  circumstances, — ^it  might 
seem  well  also  to  pass  it  by.  But  it  is  important  as  shew- 
ing the  consistency  and  honesty  of  Mr.  Keble,  whoever 
was  concerned,  and  also  the  singular  and  miserable  isolation 
of  the  Anglican  party  in  existing  Christendom.  A  man 
who  had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  to  be  asked 
to  dinner ;  a  Lutheran  could  not  be  a  witness  that  a  child 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  faith  ;  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
it  is  said,  "  I  would  not  be  in  one  of  them  at  service-time 
on  any  considemtion ;"  yet  all  the  while  the  Church  in 
which  he  ministered  was  a  ''  practical  failure."  Such  was 
the  catholicity  of  a  loving  and  gentle  man. 

To  few  men  would  Goethe's  words,  "Du  bist  am  Ende 
was  du  bist,"  tipply  more  than  to  Mr.  Keble,  and  therefore 
we  need  not  pause  on  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
How  he  would  have  restored  ecclesiastical  discipline,  had 
it  been  in  his  power,  he  shewed  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson, 
who  ruled  his  little  diocese  with  ultra-papal  severity ;  what 
he  said  on  the  attempt  to  legalize  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  a  deceased  wife,  on  Eucharistical  Adoration,  on  the 
Colenso  case,  our  readers  can  now  imagine  for  themselves. 
On  the  Bitual  question,  in  quite  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
his  deep  reverence  for  the  truths  symbolized  in  the  Sacra- 
ments led  him  somewhat  away  from  the  line  his  party  was 
taking,  in  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  protest  against  the 
necessity  of  fasting  Communions,  and  the  growing  custom 
of  merely  "assisting  at  Mass."  His  later  years  were  shaded 
by  Mi's.  Keble's  constant  ill  health ;  we  can  scarce  say 
saddened,  because  there  was  between  the  pair  the  most 
complete  sympathy,  and  neither  accounted  death  as  an  evil 
or  as  a  real  separation.  Her  delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
at  the  last  a  corresponding  failure  of  his  own  vigour,  neces- 
sitated long  residences  away  Irom  Hursley,  and  called  out 
from  affectionate  friends  childlike  offices  towards  the  child- 
less pair.  It  was  at  Hursley,  however,  and  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Keble  was  especially  anxious  about  his  wife,  that  a 
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meeting  took  place  which  in  some  measure  undid  the  chill 
separation  of  so  many  years,  when  once  more  Dr.  Newman 
and  Dr.  Pusey  met  under  the  roof  of  their  friend,  so  long 
lost  to  the  gi-eatest  of  them.  Dr.  Newman's  letter  describing 
this  meeting  is  most  touching  and  beautiful ;  would  that 
we  had  space  to  quote  it  entire !  He  arrived  unexpectedly ; 
and  the  twenty  years  had  so  changed  those  who  had  parted 
in  the  prime  of  life,  that  they  did  not  recognize  each  other. 

^^Keble  was  at  his  door  speaking  to  a  friend.  He  did  not 
know  me,  and  asked  my  name.  What  was  more  wonderful, 
since  I  had  purposely  come  to  his  house,  I  did  not  know  him, 
and  I  feared  to  ask  who  it  was.  I  gave  him  my  card  without 
speaking.  When  at  length  we  found  out  each  other,  he  said, 
with  that  tender  flurry  of  manner  which  I  recollect  so  well,  that 
*  *  *  he  could  not  receive  me  as  he  should  have  wished  to  do, 
nor  indeed  had  he  expected  me,  for  *  Pusey,*  he  whispered,  *  is  in 
the  house,  as  you  are  aware. '  Then  he  brought  me  into  his  study, 
and  embraced  me  most  affectionately,  and  said  he  would  go  and 
prepare  Pusey,  and  send  him  to  me.  ♦  *  ♦ 

**  Just  before  my  time  for  going,  Pusey  went  to  read  the  Evening 
Service  in  Church,  and  I  was  left  in  the  open  air  with  Keble  by 
himself  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  walked  a  little  way,  and  stood  looking  in  silence 
on  the  Church  and  Churchyard,  so  beautiful  and  calm.  Then 
he  began  to  converse  with  me  in  more  than  his  old  tone  of  inti- 
macy, as  if  we  had  never  been  parted,  and  soon  I  was  obliged  to 
go.  *  *  • 

*'  He  wrote  me  many  notes  about  this  time ;  in  one  of  them  ho 
made  a  reference  to  the  lines  in  Macbeth — 

*  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ? 
When  the  hurley-hurley's  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won.' 
**  This  is  all  J  can  recollect  of  a  visit  of  which  almost  the  sole 
vivid  memory  which  remains  with  me  is  the  image  of  Keble 
himself."* 

And  this  visit  was  to  him  also  nearly  the  last  of  Hursley, 
which  he  had  loved,  and  for  the  poor  of  which  he  had  lived, 
making  himself  and  his  wife  truly  the  servants  of  his  people. 
Sir  John  Coleridge  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  his  life  as 
a  parish  priest,  one  extract  from  which  must  be  our  last 
quotation  firom  the  Memoir : 

**  He  was  not  what  is  commonly  called  an  eloquent  reader  or 

•  Memoir,  pp.  517,  518,  619. 
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preacher;  his  yoioe  was  not  powerful^  nor  his  ear  perfect  for 
harmony  of  sound,  nor  had  he  in  the  popular  sense  great  gifts  of 
delivery ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  you  could  not  but  be  impressed 
deeply  both  by  his  reading  and  his  preaching.  *  *  •  When  he 
preached,  it  was  with  an  affectionate,  almost  plaintive,  earnest- 
ness, which  was  very  moving.  His  sermons  were  at  all  times 
full  of  that  scnptural  knowledge  which  was  a  remarkable  quality 
in  him  as  a  divine."* 

We,  who  never  heard  him  preach,  imagine  we  should 
agree  with  those  who  took  a  less  favourable  estimate.  One 
writes: 

*'  His  sermons  were  to  me  (if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect) 
very  tiresome,  except  every  now  and  then  when  a  pretty  little 
poetical  thought  would  come  out  But  he  preached  entirely  for 
the  poor,  and  yet  not  the  least  the  sort  of  sermon  to  arrest  or 
interest  them,  and  I  think  they  used  chiefly  to  sleep. "t 

We  will  not  dwell  on  his  last  illness  and  death,  which 
came  while  he  was  awaiting  at  Boumemonth  that  of  his 
wife,  who,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  survived  him  -some 
weeks.  The  death-beds  of  all  pious  people  have  a  remark- 
able similarity,  in  whatever  religious  communion  they  may 
happen  to  dia  Various  as  has  been  the  labour  of  the  day, 
the  tired  toilers  say  Good-night,  and  fall  asleep  with  the 
same  actions  and  almost  the  same  words. 

We,  and  those  for  whom  we  have  written,  are  of  a  far 
other  school  of  thought  than  Mr.  Kebla  His  peculiar  party 
vrill  probably  soon  be  absorbed  in  the  great  Boman  Church, 
only  true  home  of  all  dogmatic  sects.  And  we  shall  pro- 
bably wander  further  even  than  now  into  that  dim  land,  of 
which  none  can  see  the  hoiizon ;  to  us,  a  land  of  hope ;  to 
Catholics,  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  eternal  death.  But 
at  least  we  need  not  let  the  spiritual  separation  come  from 
us ;  we  may  carry  with  us  loving  and  tender  memories  of 
men  from  whom  we  learn  much,  even  while  we  differ  and 
criticize,  whose  creed,  though  not  ours,  has  made  ours  pos- 
sible. We  venture  to  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  think 
their  time  has  been  spent  in  vain,  if  through  any  word  of 
ours  they  have  learnt  to  know  better  than  before  the  strength 
and  the  weakness,  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  of  the  character 
and  life  of  the  writer  of  the  Christian  Year. 

C.  Kboan  Paul. 

— ^— — — — —  '■        ' 
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v.— THE  CURfe  OF  ARS. 

1.  Le  Curi  cPArs :  Vie  de  Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Viannei/. 
Public  sous  les  yeux,  et  avec  Tapprobation  de  Mgr. 
L'EvSque  de  Belley,  par  UAbb^  Alfred  Monnin,  Mission- 
naire.    2  torn.   Onzi^me  Edition.  Paris :  DouuioL    1867. 

2.  Le  V^nA'able  Curd  d'Ars,  saVie,  ses  Verttis,  et  sa  Mort, 
Par  M.  L.  F.  Guerin-    Quatrifeme  Mition.    Paris.    1861. 

3.  Le  Cv/ri  d!Ars:  Notice  Biographique  sur  J,  B.  M, 
Vianneyy  mort  en  odeur  de  aairUiti  le  4  Ao^,  1859.  Par 
J.  Chantrel.     Septi^me  Edition.    Paris.     No  date. 

UNiFOEMiTy,  rising  to  an  almost  sublime  pitch  of  change- 
lessness,  is  a  ''note"  to  which  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
is  most  commonly  wont  to  point,  as  a  proof  of  its  own 
univeraality  and  authority.  •  "  The  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,"  handed  down  from  the  apostolic  age,  iu  the 
secure  keeping  of  a  mystic  corporation  infallibly  directed 
by  the  Spirit;  one  creed,  one  ritual,  one  hierarchy,  one 
discipline,  independent  of  national  variation  and  political 
change, — this  is  the  picture  which  is  held  up,  in  a  pride 
touching  upon  scorn,  against  "  the  variations  of  Protestant- 
ism." Yet  we  have  often  thought  that  the  true  proof  of 
the  vitality  of  the  Latin  Church  is  to  be  found  far  less  in 
an  apparent  uniformity,  than  in  a  very  real  and  essential 
changefulness.  Adaptability  is  the  unerring  test  of  life. 
The  zoophyte  dies  as  soon  as  torn  from  the  rock  to  which 
it  clings ;  man,  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  highest 
class  of  creatures,  is  independent  of  place  and  climate. 
So  also  with  institutions,  and  especially  with  institutions 
for  the  expression  and  development  of  the  religious  emo- 
tions. There  are  sects  which  are  little  raised  above  the 
zoophyte  level  of  life,  which  cannot  propagate  themselves 
beyond  the  country  in  which  they  first  arose,  or  ramify 
above  or  below  a  certain  stratum  of  society,  or  even  acquire 
another  habitat  than  that  provided  by  the  accident  of  birth. 
There  are  churches  which  are  singularly  powerful  and 
comprehensive  within  national  limits,  but  which  cannot 
overpass  the  boundary  which  separates  a  Teutonic  from  a 
Keltic  race,  or  even  the  less  difficult  frontier  between  the 
English  and  the  German  mind.    Perhaps  only  one  church 
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has  ever  in  any  degree  shewn  itself  human,  as  opposed  to 
national  or  European ;  has  adapted  itself,  with  more  or  less 
effort,  to  the  despotism  of  Naples,  the  constitutionalism  of 
Belgium,  the  democracy  of  America ;  sustains  with  equal 
astuteness,  though  on  very  varying  principles,  the  position, 
here  of  a  suspected  sect,  there  of  a  dominant  establish- 
ment; and  while  not  losing  its  hold  upon  the  sensuous 
faith  of  the  Italian  peasant,  succeeds  in  drawing  within 
the  sphere  of  its  fascinations  some  of  the  richest  and 
subtlest  of  English  minds.  That  it  is  possible  to  explain 
the  whole  of  these  phenomena  without  admitting  the  catho- 
licity and  authority  which  they  are  said  to  prove,  we  do 
not  doubt ;  but  the  facts  are  nevertheless  not  without  grave 
significance.  A  form  of  religious  life  which  sends  down 
into  human  society  roots  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  will 
not  be  lightly  eradicated.  We  have  here  a  phenomenon 
which  is  the  result  of  ages  of  development,  and  whose 
final  disappearance,  if  ever  it  take  place,  will  be  preceded 
and  prepared  by  ages  of  decay. 

Some  religious  organizations  have  but  one  aspect,  and, 
when  that  is  fully  comprehended,  offer  nothing  more  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  scientific  observer.  Not  so  with  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  commonest  experience  that  an 
English  traveller,  passing  for  the  first  time  through  a  Catho- 
lic country,  sees  whal^he  thought  to  be  an  old  and  familiar 
fact  in  quite  a  fresh  light.  Catholicism  in  Ehgland  still 
retains  many  of  the  outward  characteristics  of  a  form  of 
Dissent  Except  in  one  or  two  cities  where  there  is  a  large 
Irish  population,  it  does  not  present  itself  to  the  eye  in  any 
imposing  mass.  Its  priests  in  outward  garb  are  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  other  ministers  of  religion.  A  niche, 
that  is  not  empty  of  Saint  or  Virgin,  is  tdmost  all  that 
differentiates  its  churches  from  the  last  new  Methodist  or 
Independent  chapeL  Within  the  walls,  goi^eous  proces- 
sions may  pass,  solemn  sacrifices  may  be  performed ;  but 
the  passer-by  does  not  see  them,  and  in  this  case  is  more 
than  usually  careful  not  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  strange 
rites.  Of  late  years,  Catholicism  in  England  has  grown 
somewhat  bolder ;  here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  mass  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  where  walls  of  unusual  height  and 
gates  that  are  never  opened  arouse  a  suspicion  of  conven- 
tual seclusion ;  the  dress  of  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  in  its 
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various  forms^  is  no  longer  a  novelty  in  our  streets,  and 
there  is  a  visible  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  ecclesi- 
astics. But  the  moment  the  English  traveller  sets  foot  at 
Dieppe  or  Ostend,  all  this  is  changed ;  still  more,  when  he 
penetrates  the  more  secluded  tracts  of  Southern  Germany^ 
or  threads  the  valleys  of  Catholic  Switzerland  Not  merely 
is  Catholicism  a  public  and  all-pervading  fact^  which  he  is 
not  suffered  to  forget  for  many  hours  or  many  miles,  but 
he  is  amazed  at  the  directness  of  its  appeals  to  the  most 
childish  instincts,  the  rudest  faith  of  an  uneducated  people. 
He  has  heard  in  England,  perhaps  with  something  of  sen- 
timental regret,  of  the  cross  by  the  wayside,  and  the  chapel 
at  the  top  of  the  pass,  inviting  the  wearied  traveller  to  rest 
and  devotion;  but  he  is  disappointed  to  find  the  one  a 
hideous  and  shapeless  crucifix,  and  in  the  other  a  wax- 
work of  the  Agony,  which  carries  his  mind  by  irresistible 
association,  not  to  the  Groves  of  Olivet,  but  to  the  village 
fair  at  home.  He  descends  into  Italy,  full  of  aesthetic  spe- 
culation as  to  the  connection  of  art  with  religion,  and 
sorrowfully  wondering  at  the  shortcomings  of  Protestantism 
in  this  regard ;  and  he  learns  that  the  Catholicism  of  to-day 
thinks  a  mass  of  spangles,  and  tapers,  and  coloured  calico, 
the  neplua  vltra  of  decorative  skill,  aud  that  the  pictures 
which  are  supposed  to  radiate  religion  upon  the  people, 
are,  if  worth  looking  at,  covered  with  a  curtain  which  only 
a  fee  will  withdraw.  And  when  he  sees  the  shrines  hung 
round  with  the  waxen  legs  and  arms  which  commemorate 
miraculous  cures,  and  watches  the  direct  worship  paid,  not 
merely  to  the  Saint,  but  to  the  image,  and  hears  how  this 
Virgin  or  thatBambino  is  morepropitious  than  that  displayed 
in  a  neighbouring  church  or  even  in  an  opposite  aisle,  and 
notes  how  the  "  populus  vult  decipi — decipiatur !"  seems  to 
be  in  large  d^ree  the  measure  of  the  relation  between 
priesthood  and  people, — he  asks  himself  in  wonderment 
whether  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system  which 
produced  the  Oxford  movement,  and  perpetually  lies  in 
wait  for  enthusiastic  curates,  and  does  its  noiseless  work 
from  day  to  day  in  some  back  street  of  his  county  town. 

From  our  insular  position,  our  peculiar  form  of  Protestant 
thought,  and,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  our  inbred  British 
Philistinism,  we  are  often  led  to  confound  time  and  space 
in  religious  matters,  and  to  imagine  that  facts  and  processes 
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wliich  are  separated  from  vb  only  I7  a  nanow  strip  of  sea, 
are  really  no  nearer  to  ns  than  the  middle  ages.  The  Soman 
Catholic  Saint,  for  instance,  strikes  ns  as  essentially  a  medi* 
aeval  product:  he  was  dying  out,  we  think,  with  St  Bernard, 
and  the  Seformation  gave  him  his  cattp  de  grace.  There  is 
a  flavour  of  anachronism,  which  we  fancy  even  a  Catholic 
must  notice,  in  St  Ignatius  Loyola,  St  fWncis  Xavier,  St 
francis  de  Sales,  St  Vincent  de  PanL  Saints  and  steam* 
engines,  saints  and  electric  telegraphs,  saints  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  saints  and  Bishop  Colenso,  cannot  be  made  to  go  to- 
gether: to  conceive  of  them  in  conjunction  is  to  turn  the 
oxyhydrogen  light  upon  a  ghost,  which  out  of  the  twilight 
cannot  for  a  moment  preserve  its  faint  and  bodiless  exist* 
enca  But  all  this  is  only  our  English  ignorance  of  cur- 
rents of  religious  emotion  which  actually  move  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  which,  we  must  admit,  are  not  often  design- 
edly presented  to  English  Protestant  observation.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  fashion  in  Saint-worship,  as  in  most  other  things. 
The  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  -has  within  the  last  half 
century  assumed  such  proportions,  as  almost  to  warrant  the 
expectation  expressed  by  M.  K^viUe,  that  before  long  the 
Church  may,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  associate  her  with 
the  Trinity  itself.  Not  long  ago  we  were  told  that  Italian 
Catholics,  foUowing  out  the  idea  of  the  family,  which  has 
raised  Mary  to  such  prominence,  were  beginning  to  make 
Joseph  a  favourite  object  of  petition.  St  Philomena  (of 
whose  curious  history  we  shaU  have  to  say  something  pre- 
sently) was  only  discovered  in  1802,  and  is  already  one  of 
the  most  popular  female  saints  of  the  South  of  Europa  Who, 
of  Protestants  at  least,  knows  anything  of  St  Nicholas  of 
Tolentino,  St  Maria  Magdalena  de  Pazzi,  St  Bose  of  Lima, 
St  Louis  de  Gronzaga?  The  fact  is,  that  the  process  of  Saint- 
making  has  never  been  interrupted :  both  the  theory  of  the 
Chmch  and  the  i^ligions  wants  of  its  votaries  agree  in  pro- 
testing  against  the  idea  that  it  can  be  interrupted.  And  our 
object  in  the  present  article  is  to  shew  this  process  in  some 
of  its  stage& 

First,  some  good  man,,  like  the  Cur6  of  Ars,— of  whose 
life  we  propose  to  give  a  sketch, — attains  during  his  lifetime 
a  merited  reputation  for  more  than  a  common  sanctity.  The 
marks  of  Catholic  holiness  are  for  most  part  extemid :  the 
people  detect  by  well-known  "notes"  the  nascent  saint  and 
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the  &me  of  his  vigilB»  his  aiuterities,  his  charities,  his 
labouis,  his  conflicts  with  the  devil,  his  inflaence  with 
heaven,  spreads  far  and  wide.  Presently  there  is  a  rumour 
of  miracle:  the  lame  have  walked  at  his  intercession,  or  the 
epileptic  have  been  restored  to  health :  the  pious  tell  their 
tale,  the  sceptical  shrug  their  shoulders,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  maintain  a  judicious  silence,  explanation  and 
refutation  are  no  man's  business, — and  the  tale  spreads, 
hardens,  acquirescircumstanca  Then,  after  a  time,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  good  man  himself  and  those  who  have  known 
him  in  the  intimacy  of  private  life  pass  away,  legend  takes 
a  somewhat  bolder  flight ;  other  and  more  wonderful  mira- 
cles than  those  of  healing  begin  to  be  reported ;  biographies 
are  written,  some  for  the  more  educated  class  of  believers, 
others  for  popular  sale  and  impression  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  always  with  reservation  of  the  ultimate  rights 
of  the  Holy  See,  begins  to  encourage  the  idea  of  canoniza* 
tion.  The  leaven  spreads  and  works :  by  and  by  the  dead 
man  performs  more  miracles  than  the  living  one :  popular 
enthusiasm  finds  vent  in  pilgrimages,  prayers  as  yet  unau- 
thorized, various  forms  of  devotiod,  till  at  last  a  solemn 
process  of  judgment  is  instituted  in  Some,  and  after  full 
debate  the  Pope  yields  to  the  pious  demand  of  the  Church, 
and  adds  a  new  Saint  to  the  Calendar.  And  all  this  is  now 
going  on  in  France,  almost  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  years 
after  the  date  at  which  Augusto  Comte  promised  the  advent 
of  the  Positivist  millennium! 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  title  of  an 
elaboratebiography  of  the  Cur^  of  Ars,  by  M.  UAbb4  Monnin, 
which  is  issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Bishop  of  Belley. 
We  have  also  there  noted  two  brochures,  published  at  the 
price  of  a  franc  each,  which  are  evidently  designed  for 
popular  circulation.  They  contain  much  the  same  matter, 
and  make  little  pretence  to  originality.  There  are,  we  believe, 
several  other  such  pamphlets,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure.  To  one  point,  however,  we  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion, namely,  that  we  have  had  access  te  no  critical  treat- 
ment of  the  materials.  All  the  documents  which  we  have 
cited  are  pleadings  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  compared  with  them  fiie  counter  plead- 
ings of  some  Protestant  or  sceptical  ''awocato  del  diavolo." 
As  it  is,  we  can  only  report  the  evidence  as  we  find  it^ 
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Soppily'  ^^  ^  Q^to  enough  for  the  purpoee  which  we  have 
ia  view  ;  and  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  if  they  are 
spared  a  critical  investigation,  the  result  of  which  they  are 
probably  willing  to  take  for  granted. 

Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Yianney  was  bom  in  1786  at  Bar? 
dilly,  a  village  not  far  from  Lyons,  the  child  of  peasant 
parents,  Matthieu  Yianney  and  Marie  Beluse.  They  were 
sincerely  religious  people,  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  accus- 
tomed to  extend  a  patriarchal  hospitality  towards  all  beggars 
and  wanderers  who  asked  for  food  and  shelter  beneath  their 
humble  roof.  Of  course  stories  of  the  precocious  sanctity  of 
the  future  saint  are  not  wanting.  "The  man,"  says  the  Abb4 
Monnin,  "is  formed  at  five  years  old,  upon  his  mother's  knee. 
At  five  years  old  St.  Rose  of  lima  made  a  vow  of.  virginity  : 
at  five  years  old  St  Francis  de  Sales  and  St  Chantal  assailed 
Calvinists  and  confuted  their  errors  in  the  words  of  the 
Catechism :  at  five  years  old  St  Magdalena  de  Pazzi  taught 
children  of  her  own*  age,  and  the  days  that  her  mother 
had  communicated,  sat  upon  her  knees  and  leaned  upon 
her  breast^  'in  order,'  she  said,  'to  be  nearer  our  Lord,' 
whom  she  thus  adored  in  silence  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
maternal  hearf*  We  wonder  that  M.  Monnin  has  not 
adduced  the  example  of  St  Nicholas,  a  more  ancient  and 
illustrious  saint  than  any  of  these,  who  while  still  at  the 
breast  kept  rigid  fast  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  till 
evening,  and  then  could  be  persuaded  to  take  but  a  frugal 
meaL  For  we  are  assured  tnat  M.  Yianney  in  his  earliest 
infancy  refused  to  take  his  food  unless  the  sign  of  the  cross 
had  been  duly  made  over  it;  his  fevourite  doll  was  a  wooden 
figure  of  the  Yirgin ;  and  any  fit  of  crying  was  instantane^ 
ously  stilled  by  putting  into  his  hands  a  losaiy  or.  an  image. 
He  was  an  example  of  piety  to  the  whole  household:  he  was 
eager  to  go  to  mass  and  rapt  in  his  devotion :  he  preached 
to  his  playmates,  fix>m  whose  company,  however,  he  often 
withdrew  himself  for  private  prayer  and  meditation :  at  seven 
years  of  age  he  had  already  resolved  upon  a  celibate  Ufa  We 
do  not  enumerate  these  things  as  examples  of  the  purely 
inventive  power  of  reverence ;  for  they  find  their  parallel  in 
every  household  where  a  childhood,  undisturbed  by  passion 
and  untried  by  sick]ies6,  has  passed  through  a  quiet  growth 
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iu  holiness  to  a  maturity  of  shining  sanctity.  The  splendour 
of  the  last  irradiates  the  former  days ;  and  through  the  mists 
of  forgetfulness,  thus  tinged  and  glorified,  childish  events 
assume  a  new  shape  and  significance.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  lay  all  these  matters  up  in  a  mother's  hearty  and  quite 
another  to  make  them,  with  every  possible  distinctness  of 
detail,  the  groundwork  of  sober  biography. 

Vianney  grew  up  in  the  fields.  Except  his  precocious 
gravity,  there  was  nothing  to  mark  him  out  among  his  fel- 
lows, and  he  naturally  went  through  the  round  of  agricul- 
tural work  proper  to  his  age.  But  while  he  seemed  to  be 
preparing  himself  for  the  life  of  monotonous  and  ill-rewarded 
industry,  which  is  the  common  lot  of  the  French  peasant 
proprietor,  he  was  in  reality  maturing  the  germs  of  that 
simple,  strong  character,  which  shines  clearly  out  from  the 
mythological  trappings  which  his  admiring  biographers  have 
heaped  upon  it, — ^a  character  which,  if  it  be  not  too  fanciful 
to  say  so,  has  about  it  the  smell  of  the  new-turned  furrow 
and  the  freshness  of  the  springing  corn.  Some  of  his  own 
recollections  of  this  period  are  a  pleasant  contrast,  in  their 
directness  and  naturalness  of  phrase  and  feeling,  with  his 
biographer's  hazy  rhetoric.  "  If  now  that  I  cultivate  souls," 
he  said,  "  I  had  time  to  think  of  my  own,  to  pray  and  to 
meditate  as  I  did  when  I  cultivated  my  father's  land,  how 
content  I  should  be.  Then  there  was  at  least  some  relaxa- 
tion ;  after  dinner,  we  lay  down  before  going  back  to  work. 
I  stretched  myself  on  the  ground,  like  the  rest ;  I  pretended 
to  sleep,  and  I  prayed  to  God  with  all  my  heart  Ah,  c'etmt 
le  beau  tevrvps  F  "  How  happy  I  was,"  he  repeated  less  than 
a  month  before  his  death,  "  when  my  three  sheep  and  my 
ass  were  all  my  care !  Poor  little  grey  ass  !  he  was  full 
thirty  years  old  when  we  lost  him.  At  that  time.  I  could 
pray  to  Gk)d  just  as  I  would ;  I  was  not  harassed  as  I  am 
now  ;  my  life  was  the  water  of  the  brook,  which  has  only 
to  follow  its  own  bent"  He  never  foi^ot  or  was  unwilling 
to  allude  to  the  humbleness  of  his  origin.  **  While  I  was 
young,  I  worked  on  the  land ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it ;  I 
am  only  an  ignorant  peasant  Often  when  I  raised  my  hoe 
to  strike,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Thou  must  also  cultivate  thy 
soul ;  thou  must  tear  up  its  weeds,  in  o^der  to  prepare  it  to 
receive  the  good  seed  of  the  good  God.'" 

The  time  of  Yianne/s  youth  was  that  of  the  Concordat, 
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and  the'  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  something 
like  its  old  pre-eminence  in  France.  The  churches  were 
re-opened ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  faith  no  longer  furtively 
performed ;  and  zealous  priests,  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country,  laboured  to  repair  the  old  breaches,  and,  by  train- 
ing up  a  new  race  of  Churchmen,  to  fill  the  broken  ranks. 
Such  an  one  was  M.  Bailey,  who  in  1803  became  cure  of 
Ecully,  a  village  about  a  league  from  Dardilly.  Upon  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  administered  by  him,  Yianney 
was  a  constantattendant;  and  the  connection  thus  begun 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  one  still  closer.  Yianney 
removed  to  EcuUy,  and,  boarding  with  some  relations,  put 
himself  entirely  under  the  care  of  M.  Bailey,  with  a  view  of 
being  educated  for  the  priesthood.  The  matter  was  not 
without  its  discouragements  and  difficulties.  The  father  of 
the  young  candidate  seems  to  have  given  a  less  hearty  adhe- 
sion to  the  plan  than  his  mother.  His  education  had  not 
been  carried  far ;  his  intellectual  powers  were  below  medio- 
crity ;  and  when  he  came  to  exchange  hoe  and  spade  for 
the  Latin  grammar,  his  progress  was  distressingly  slow. 
This  his  biographer  is  very  unwillingly  obliged  to  confess, 
although  he  tries  to  pare  off  and  palliate  the  force  of  his 
admission  by  every  possible  device ;  but,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  it  was  only  after  long  preparation,  and  with  the 
connivance  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors, that  Yianney  arrived  at  the  goal  of  ordination  at  alL 
The  way  in  which  he  attempted  to  get  over  his  difficulties 
is  characteristia  St  Fran9ois  S^gis,  called  the  Apostle  of 
the  Yivarais,  was  a  local  saint ;  a  Jesuit,  whose  activity  lay 
in  the  fii'st  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  had  chiefly 
laboured  in  a  district  which  lies  not  far  to  the  south-west 
of  Lyons.  To  his  intercession,  therefore,  Yianney  had  re- 
course, making  a  pilgrimage  on  foot^  and  begging  his  way 
from  door  to  door,  to  the  saint's  tomb  at  La  Louvesc. 
"  From  that  day,"  says  the  biographer,  "  difficulties  vanished 
as  if  by  magia"  And  yet  he  goes  on  to  shew  how,  at  every 
stage  of  Yianney's  education,  the  same  discouragements 
recurred,  and  how  the  authoiities  of  the  diocese  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  the  strength  of  his  piety,  to  com- 
pensate the  weakness  of  his  understanding.  Whatever 
influence  St  Fran9ois  H&gis  may  have  exercised,  was  plainly 
not  upon  the  duluess  of  the  student,  but  upon  the  severity 
of  the  examiners. 
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Another  Hon  in  the  path  was,  that  he  was  ordered  on 
military  servica  As  a  student  for  the  priesthood,  he  was 
not  legally  liable  to  the  chances  of  the  conscription,  but 
through  some  informaUty  his  name  did  not  appear  upon  the 
list  of  the  exempt ;  at  the  height  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
the  Emperor  and  his  agents  could  not  afford  to  be  particu- 
lar ;  tad  the  poor  young  candidate  received  the  route  for 
Bayotina  The  prospect  of  a  possible  bdtan  in  his  knapsack 
did  not  encourage  him ;  he  first  fell  ill,  and  then — ^must  we 
confess  it? — deserted.  His  biographer  does  not  like  either 
the  word  or  the  thing,  and  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  both 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight  We  are  told  a  long  story 
about  a  special  prayer  for  help  to  the  Virgin,  which  was 
answered  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  stranger,  who  acted 
as  angels  in  disguise  are  wont  to  do.  He  heard  Vianney's 
story,  bade  the  recruit  follow  him,  conducted  him  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  departed  without  saying  who  he  was 
or  whence  he  came.  Indeed,  M.  Monnin  hints,  not  obscurely, 
that  this  was  no  wilftil  and  deliberate  desertion  of  the 
colours  by  his  hero,  but  much  more  an  act  of  obedience  to 
a  supernatural  impulse  and  guidance.  At  all  events,  Y icLuney 
threw  himself  with  complete  success  upon  the  hatred  of  the 
conscription  entertained  by  the  rural  population,  and  for 
above  a  year  was  the  guest  of  a  remote  village,  called  Noes, 
where  he  taught  the  children,  and  was  in  return  carefully 
hidden  at  every  recurring  visit  of  the  gens-d'armes.  Here 
he  succeeded,  as  everywhere  else,  in  attracting  in  a  marx^el- 
lous  way  the  affections  of  all  about  him ;  and  when  at  last 
the  difficulties  with  the  authorities  were  arranged,  and  he 
returned  to  his  studies  at  Ecully,  he  had  to  promise  that 
when  he  was  ordained,  Noes  should  be  his  first  cure.  We 
suspect  that  if  M.  Vianney  could  have  survived  to  read  his 
own  biography,  he  would  have  told  this  part  of  the  story  in 
a  briefer  and  less  periphrastic  fashion.  At  all  events,  when 
some  one  spoke  to  him  of  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
which  Napoleon  HI.  had  sent  him,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Emperor  should  have  given  it  me,  if  it  is  not  for 
having  been  a  deserter." 

After  some  years'  further  study  at  Ecully,  M.  Vianney  was 
sent  to  go  through  his  "cours  de  phjlosophie"  at  the  lesser 
Seminary  of  Verviferes  ;  then,  in  1813,  returned  to  M.  Bailey 
to  commence  his  theological  studies.     Everywhere  he  pro- 
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da(sed  the  sain^  impression  of  great  siitoplicity  And  worth  of 
character,  but  of  inferior  capacity,  at  least  for  literary  acqui- 
sition. When  the  time  came  that  he  should  enter  the 
greater  Seminary  at  Lyons,  he  was  refused  admittance ;  and 
it  was  only  by  great  personal  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  tutor 
that  this  decision  was  reversed.  The  same  thing  occurred 
at  the  end  of  his  course.  The  heads  of  the  Seminaiy  did 
not  know  whether  they  should  recommend  him  for  ordina- 
tion, or  give  him  another  chance,  or  send  him  back  to  spade 
and  barrow.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  Grand  Vicar,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  refeired,  at  last  decided,  are  suffi- 
ciently significant.  '*  Is  he  pious  ?  Can  he  say  his  rosary  ? 
Has  he  a  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Yiigin  T  "  He  is  a  model 
of  piety,"  answered  the  directors  with  one  voice.  "Very 
good,"  answered  the  Grand  Vicar ;  ''  I  accept  him ;  the  grace 
of  God  will  do  the  rest"  Vianney  received  the  sub-diaconate 
in  1814,  and  was  ordained  priest  on  the  9th  August,  1815, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

He  was  first  sent  to  EcuUy  as  vicaire  (or,  as  we  should 
say,  curate)  to  his  old  friend  and  teacher,  M.  Bailey.  In 
December,  1817,  however,  the  latter  died,,  and  Vianney  was 
transferred  as  cur^,  or  incumbent,  to  Ars,  a  parish  a  few. 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Lyons,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Saone.  Here  he  laboured,  almost  without  a  day's  ces^ 
sation,  till  his  death  in  1859.  He  never  seems  to  have 
desired,  and  only  once  have  been  offered,  promotion.  The 
astuteness  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  devotion 
of  her  servants,  are  alike  shewn  in  the  way  in  which  men 
who  prove  themselves  super-eminently  fit  for  any  special 
work  are  left  to  do  it,  and  are  content  to  be  so  left,  without 
looking  for  higher  station  or  less  arduous  labour.  Before 
many  years,  Aris  became  the  centre  to  which  pilgrims  flocked 
firom  bH  parts  of  France,  attracted  far  less  by  any  wonder- 
working shrine,  than  by  a  confessor  whose  power  of  reading 
the  secrets  of  the  heart  seemed  to  touch  upon  the  superna- 
tural, and  who  sent  all  his  penitents  comforted  and  strength- 
ened away.  There  was  doubtless,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
apt  food  for  the  credulous  and  the  superstitious ;  but  the^ 
old  appeal  of  piety  and  charity  and  austerity  was  made, 
with  the  old  success,  to  even  the  sceptical  and  the  worldly- 
minded.  Men  .who  believe  deeply,  and  sacrifice  their  life 
to  their  belief,  compel  faith  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  to 
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any  system  of  reasoning ;  and  the  world,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  be  incredulous  about  dead  saints,  crowded  to  gazd 
upon  a  living  one. 

M.  Yianney  commenced  his  reformation  of  Ais  much  as 
an  Evangelical  or  Methodist  parson  of  the  last  century  would 
have  set  to  work  in  an  English  parish,  for  his  earliest  efiTorts 
were  directed  to  putting  down  dancing  and  the  desecration  of 
the  Sunday.  The  first  object  he  attained  by  drawing  the  girls 
into  sisterhoods  for  various  religious  observance ;  and  the 
young  men,  thus  deprived  of  their  partners,  could  hold  no  fSte 
by  themselves.  Sunday  work,  not  Sunday  recreation,  ia^the 
enemy  against  which  French  Sabbatarians  have  to  contend: 
M.  Yianney  boldly  promised  that  no  rain  should  hurt  crops 
left  out  on  doubtful  Sundays,  and,  if  his  biographer  may 
be  trusted,  kept  his  promisa  There  were  two  cabarets,  or 
drinking  shops,  in  Ars,  and  he  succeeded  in  closing  them 
both,  establishing  in  their  place,  when  the  tide  of  pilgrims 
began  to  flow,  decent  lodging-houses,  which,  as  they  were 
dependent  upon  religious  excitement  for  their  support,  were 
willing  to  submit  to  religious  restrictions.  He  set  on  foot 
what  is  called  "The  perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,"  an  ^^rangement,  that  is,  by  which  otie  or  more 
worshipers  should  always  be  engaged  in  prayer  before  the 
eonsecmted  Host  upon  the  Altar.  He  greatly  improved 
and  adorned  his  church,  and  introduced  a  more  splendid 
and  various  ritual,  turning  every  recurring  festival  to  fresh 
advantage,  and  making  the  appeal  of  religion  to  a  rude 
population  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  He  founded 
an  asylum  for  neglected  and  deserted  girls,  which,  having 
first  spent  upon  it  all  his  own  property,  he  cast  on  the  care 
of  Providence,  with  never-failing,  even  if  sometimes  mira- 
culous i*esult.  This  was  his  favourite  institution :  here  he 
spent  a  laige  part  of  his  time  not  devoted  to  pastoral  work : 
he  took  his  meals  with  the  children,  and  every  evening 
instructed  them  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faitL  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  homeliness  of  his  methods  or  the 
robustness  of  his  faith,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
zeal,  the  tact,  the  kindliness,  the  resource,  the  self-devotion, 
which  he  perpetually  shewed.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
he  changed  the  face  of  the  parisL 

The  character  of  his  influence  is  to  be  read,  not  so  much 
in  his  biographers  words,  as  between  the  lines  of  his  nar- 
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lafcive.  M.  VianneVs  faith  waa  of  the  simplest  and  deepest : 
not  liable  to  assault,  for  he  neither  thought  nor  read ;  but 
at  the  same  time  as  crude  and  sensuous  as  it  well  could  be. 
He  accepted  Boman  Catholicism  as  she  presefits  herself 
not  to  Bossuet^  to  Amauld,  to  Newman,  but  to  the  French 
peasantry,  from  whom  he  sprang,  and  taught  it  with  the 
gross  distinctness  characteristic  of  an  unlettered  belief  We 
find  here  little  proof  that  he  used  in  teaching  the  narratives 
of  the  Bible :  much  that  he  constantly  expatiated  on  the 
lives  of  the  Saints  which  he  found  in  his  Breviary.  He 
recites  the  most  apocryphal  legends  as  if  they  were  the 
surest  historical  facts:  St  Louis  Gonzaga^  St  Stanislaus 
Kostka^  St  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  are  much  more  real  per- 
sonages to  him  than  David  or  Paul.  Few  forms  even  of 
Protestant  belief  are  wholly  free  from  a  mythological  ele- 
ment ;  but  we  must  go  to  the  teachings  of  such  men  as  the 
Curd  of  Ars  to  know  how  completely  possible  it  is  for 
Christianity  to  exchange  the  basis  of  history  for  that  of 
mythology.  He  had  more  than  one  pet  Saint:  St  John 
Baptist  was  his  namesake,  and  therefore,  according  to  Ca- 
tholic etiquette,  his  patron ;  St  Franqois  Edgis  had  helped 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  at  an  emergency ;  but  St  Philomena 
was  his  chief  delight,  his  "  ch^re  petite  sainte,"  with  whom 
he  had  "  la  familisoit^  la  plus  douce  et  la  plus  intime."  He 
erected  a  shrine  in  her  honour,  at  which  the  miracles  were 
endless :  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  mass  performed  at  her 
altar,  that  he  was  himself  restored  when  at  the  point  of 
death;  and  he  was  on  such  terms  of  friendly  intimacy 
with  her,  that  he  was  wont  to  chide  her  for  not  performing 
her  marvels  more  quietly,  and  so  attracting  to  him  an  incou-" 
venient  share  of  attention.  "  St  Philomena,"  he  said  ou 
one  occasion,  ''  would  have  done  much  better  to  heal  this 
little  one  at  its  own  home :"  on  another,  "  I  have  asked  St 
Philomena  not  to  busy  herself  so  much  with  men's  bodies, 
and  to  think  of  their  souls,  which  stand  in  much  greater 
need  of  being  cured."  And  a  so-called  miraculous  cure  of 
a  directress  of  the  Orphanage  was  held  to  be  explained 
when  M.  le  Curd  said,  "  I  have  almost  scolded  St  Philo- 
mena: I  have  been  tempted  to  reproach  her  with  the 
chapel  that  I  have  built  in  her  honour."  But  who  was 
St  Philomena  ?  it  may  be  asked.  The  story  is  so  curious 
in  this  connection,  and  so  clearly  displays  the  mythological 
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side  of  Soman  Catholic  faith,  as  to  justify  us  in  a  moment's 
digression. 

St.  Philomena,  says  Mrs.  Jameson,*  is  "  perhaps  the  most 
apocryphal  Saint  in  the  whole  Calendar, — ^which  is  saying 
much.  In  the  year  1802,  while  some  excavations  were 
going  on  in  the  catacomb  of  Priscilla  at  Rome,  a  sepulchre 
was  discovered  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  young  female : 
on  the  exterior  were  rudely  printed  some  of  the  symbols 
constantly  recurring  in  these  chambers  of  the  dead:  an 
anchor,  an  olive-branch  (emblems  of  Hope  and  Peace),  a 
scourge,  two  arrows  and  a  javelin :  above  them  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  were 
destroyed : 

LUMBNA  PAX  TB  CUM  PI 

The  remains,  reasonably  supposed  to  be  those  of  one  of  the 
early  martyrs  for  the  Wwere  sealed  up  and  deposited 
in  the  treasury  of  relics  in  the  Lateran ;  here  they  remained 
for  some  years  unthought  of"  Presently,  however,  a  Nea- 
politan priest,  who  had  come  to  congratulate  Pius  VII.  on 
his  return  to  Home,  thought  that  he  should  like  to  take 
some  relics  back  with  him,  and  received  the  anonymous 
bones  as  a  gift.  But  it  was  first  necessary  to  provide  the 
new  saint  with  a  name ;  so  the  inscription  was  conjecturally 
enlarged  into  Sancta  Philumena,  pax  tbcjum,  fiat.  Then 
a  biography  was  needful,  and  one  was  accordingly  developed 
out  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  a  certain  priest,  whose 
humility  was  such  that  his  name  is  withheld.  But  as  this 
contained  certain  historical  obscurities,  a  second  vision  was 
vouchsafed  to  a  young  artist,  who  also  "  did  good  by  stealth, 
and  blushed  to  find  it  fame."  Even  this  was  not  without 
its  difficulties :  but  at  last  it  was  settled  that  Philomena, 
or  Philumena^  whichever  it  might  be,  suffered  martyrdom 
in  consequence  of  her  unwillingness  to  become  the  bride 
of  some  heathen  emperor — whether  Diocletian  or  Maximian 
it  is  now  hard  to  say.  With  this  explanation  the  priest 
carried  off  the  bones  in  triumph  to  Mugnano,  a  little 
town  not  far  from  Naples.  Here,  of  course,  they  began 
to  work  miracles  (what  good  would  a  saint  that  did  not 
work  miracles  do  to  Mugnano?) :  great  excitement  was 
aroused:  the  ddnitante  was  taken  up  by  the  Society  of 

*  Sacred  and  Legendairy  Art,  p.  396. 
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Je8u%  under  whose  powerful  patronage  her  cultus  haa 
been  extended  throughout  Southern  Europe.  How  she 
penetrated  to  Ats,  and  there  became  the  moat  cheriahed 
of  the  Curb's  heavenly  friends,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But 
into  what  a  curious  difference  of  logical  attitude  are  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  thrown  by  the  story  of  the  wonders 
worked  at  her  shrine !  Karrate  the  miracles,  with  sufficient 
accumulation  of  testimony,  to  a  Catholic,  and  he  accepts 
as  incontrovertibly  proved  the  baseless  story  of  her  life : 
tell  the  tale  of  the  Boman  imposture  to  the  Protestant, 
and  no  adducible  evidence  will  make  him  think  twice  of 
the  miracles. 

It  would  be  quite  natural  to  one  who,  like  M.  Yianney, 
lived  in  the  legendary  atmosphere  of  the  Breviarv,  to  expect 
miraculous  manifestations  in  his  own  life ;  and  they  were 
not  long  in  appearing.  We  pass  over  the  accounts  of  the 
thousand  and  one  marvellous  cures  of  which  the  details, 
with  "pieces  justificatives,"  are  duly  given:  to  examine 
each,  and  to  suggest  a  possible  explanation,  woidd  be  to 
invest  the  subject  with  a  worth  which  does  not  belong  to 
it.  The  materials,  indeed,  for  such  investigations  are  not 
before  us:  we  do  not  know  who  were  the  witnesses,  or 
whether  they  were  competent  to  give  testimony,  or  under 
what  circumstances  they  gave  it ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
the  printed  certificates  can  really  certify,  is  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  biographer  who  prints  them.  This  is  indeed 
sufficiently  strange :  throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  we 
are  in  an  atmosphere  of  marvel :  miracle  is  perpetually 
insinuated  where  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  and  there  is  a  - 
constant  desire  to  enlaige  the  supernatural,  at  the  expense 
of  the  natural  side  of  the  Cure's  Ufe.  Nor,  indeed,  does  he 
seem  to  have  disclaimed  miracle,  in  a  way  not  unknown  to 
robuster  saints,  upon  whom  undiscriminating  admirers  have  ^ 
thrust  this  honour.  On  one  occasion  the  Orphanage  was 
without  bread,  no  baker  in  the  village,  and  the  flour-bin 
almost  empty.  What  was  to  be  done?  ''Ask  M.  le  Cur^,'* 
suggested  one  of  the  directresses.  His  advice  was  simple 
and  easily  followed :  "  Mix  your  yeast  with  what  flour  you 
have ;  shut  up  your  kneading-trough ;  and  to-morrow  do  as 
usual."  Keed  it  be  said  that  the  handful  of  flour  made  as 
much  bread  as  a  sack  ?  So,  on  another  occasion,  the  granary 
was  empty,  and  so  was  the  purse  of  the  Orphanage :  it  was 
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a  questioii  whether  the  children  would  not  have  to  be  sent 
away,  when  M.  Vianney  bethought  him  once  more  of  visit- 
ing the  bam  where  he  had  hidden  the  relics  of  St  Frangois 
R^ffis.  And  lo  !  the  wheat  lay  upon  the  floor  as  if  it  had 
been  poured  out  of  many  sacks.  Nay,  the  corn  had  a  cer- 
tain celestial  quality,  and  the  miller  who  took  it  away  to 
grind  confessed  that  he  had  never  handled  such  magnificent 
grain. 

But  intercourse  with  saints  is  not  enough  to  make  a 
saint :  it  is  necessary  for  his  education  that  he  should  also 
be  familiar  with  the  deviL  M.  Vianney  amply  fulfilled 
this  condition  of  sanctity  too.  A  whole  chapter  of  his 
biography  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  his  struggles  with 
Satan.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  devU  kept  up  a 
nocturnal  persecution  of  him,  knocking  violently  against 
the  doors,  rattling  the  furniture,  throwing  dirt  upon  a 
favourite  picture  of  the  Virgin,  addressing  him  in  words  of 
mockery  and  scorn.  These  things  were  not  confined  to  the 
parsonage  of  Ars ;  they  accompanied  M.  Vianney  wherever 
he  went  on  any  errand  of  preaching  or  confession,  and  were 
always  most  violent  before  any  remarkable  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  any  signal  triumph  of  grace.  The  noises  were 
heard  by  other  ears  than  the  Curb's :  at  the  time  of  their 
first  occurrence,  indeed,  sentinels  were  set  to  detect  their 
origin,  though,  needless  to  say,  in  vain ;  and  when  at  last 
it  was  regarded  as  proved  that  they  were  produced  by  no 
(earthly  cause,  M.  Vianney  dismissed  the  watchers  and 
.struggled  with  the  enemy  alona  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  confess,  that  if  this  story  be  true,  the  devil  is  a  much 
less  astute  personage  than  we  had  supposed.  There  is  a 
monotony  in  his  devices  which  betrays  a  terrible  poverty 
of  invention.  Tlie  holy  man  soon  got  used  to  nocturnal 
..clamours,  and,  eyen  if  annoyed,  was  only  roused  to  more 
persistent  opposition.  What  if  Satan  had  tried  to  contrive 
a  temptation  that  would  really  tempt?  As  it  was,  the 
Cur^  nicknamed  his  devil  **le  grappin,"  as  the  Wesleys 
.called  their  mysterious  tormentor,  Jeffery,  and  at  last  got 
io  live  with  him  on  terms  of  hostile  familiarity.  "Le 
diable  et  moi,  nous  sommes  presque  camarades,"  he  said 
one  day.  What  a  discouraging  result  of  five-and-thirty 
years*  Satanic  activity ! 

After  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  not  be 
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surprised  to  hear  that  the  Curb's  teaching,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  jadge  from  the  specimens  presented  to  us,  was  very 
simple,  very  sensuous,  and  not  much  influenced  by  consi- 
derations of  absolute  theological  accuracy.  God,  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  the  Saints,  the  Devil, — ^all  these  were  very  real  per- 
sonages to  him,  revealed  for  the  most  part  not  only  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spirit,  but  also  to  those  of  the  flesh.  To  the 
Protestant  imagination,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
way  in  which  he  thought  of  God  as  actually  present  upon 
the  altar  in  the  visible  form  of  the  consecrated  elements, 
and  that,  as  it  appears,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea  of 
His  omnipresenca  And  from  this  naturally  followed  a  very 
exalted  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  priest,  as  the  objective 
channel  of  all  spiritual  benefits^  the  one  divinely-appointed 
means  of  the  world's  religious  lifa  "  What  is  a  priest  T'  he 
asks  in  one  of  his  catechetical  lessona  "  A  man  who  holds 
the  place  of  God,  a  man  who  is  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of 
God. ....  When  the  priest  remits  sins,  he  does  not  say,  *  God 

Eardons  you ;'  he  says,  '  I  absolve  you.'  At  the  consecration 
e  does  not  say,  '  This  is  the  body  of  our  Lord ;'  he  says, 

'  This  is  my  body.' Go  and  confess  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 

or  to  an  angel,  will  they  give  you  absolution  ?  No.  Will 
they  give  you  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  ?  No.  The 
Blessed  Viigin  cannot  cause  her  Son  to  descend  into  the 
Host.  You  might  have  two  hundred  angels  there,  and  they 
could  not  absolve  you.  A  priest,  however  simple  he  may 
be,  can  do  it ;  he  can  say  to  you,  'Go  in  peace,  I  pardon  you.' 
....  Without  the  priest,  the  death  and  passion  of  our  Lord 

would  be  of  no  use Behold  the  power  of  the  priest ! 

The  tongue  of  the  priest  out  of  a  morsel  of  bread  makes  a 
God !  It  is  more  than  to  create  the  world.  Some  one  said, 
'Does  St  Fhilomena,  then,  obey  the  Cun5  of  Ars  t  To  be 
sure,  she  may  well  obey  him,  since  God  obeys  him.  If  I 
were  to  meet  a  priest  and  an  angel,  I  should  salute  the  priest 
before  I  saluted  the  angeL  The  latter  is  God's  friend,  but 
the  priest  is  His  representative  (tient  sa  place)."*  If  the 
idea  of  God  is  thus  practically  narrowed  to  that  of  the  wafer, 
blessed  by  human  hands  and  exposed  to  worship  upon  the 
altar,  it  is  only  what  we  should  expect,  that  a  large  part  of 
M.  Vianney  s  teaching  should  lie  in  th^  lower  mythological 
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regions  of  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Accordinglv  we  are  told* 
that  "the  austere  catechist,  in  his  system  of  dogma,  devoted 
inuch  attention  to  the  devils,  to  whom,  with  all  the  doctors 
of  the  Church,  he  attributed  an  immense  share  in  the  evils 
which  afflict  the  world.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  extract  from 
ancient  legends  the  most  terrible  stories,  with  which  he 
sometimes  quite  upset  his  young  audience.*  So,  of  course, 
he  had  a  special  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  her  Immaculate  Conception  before  it  was  for- 
mally decreed.  He  had  indeed  hard  work  to  believe  in  the 
appearance  of  La  Salette ;  and  his  supposed  want  of  faith, 
which  he  overcame  at  last  (if  at  all),  not  by  weighing  of  evi- 
dence, but  by  an  act  of  will,  was  a  stumbling-block  to  many 
good  Catholics.  But  it  is  very  curious  to  trace  in  his  teach- 
ings, which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  popular  tendencies 
of  dogma^  precisely  the  same  desire  to  put  Maiy  in  the  place 
of  Christ,  which,  according  to  one  view  of  ordinary  Protes- 
tantism, has  already  put  Christ  in  the  place  of  God.  "  The 
heart,"  he  says,"f"  "  of  this  good  Mother  is  only  love  and  pity. 
She  desires  only  to  see  us  happy.    It  needs  but  to  turn  to 

her  to  have  our  petitions  granted God  has  so  loved  us 

as  to  have  died  for  us.  But  in  the  heart  of  our  Lord  there 
is  justice,  which  is  an  attribute  of  God ;  in  that  of  the  thrice- 
holy  Virgin  there  is  only  pity.  Her  Son  was  ready  to 
punish  a  sinner :  Mary  darts  between,  arrests  the  sword, 
demands  pardon  for  the  poor  culprit.  *  My  Mother,'  says 
our  Lord,  '  I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  If  hell  could  repent, 
you  would  obtain  its  pardon.'  The  very  holy  Virgin  keeps 
her  place  between  her  Son  and  us."  MutcUis  nominibus, 
might  not  this  pass  for  a  coarse  and  popular  representation 
of  some  forms  of  Protestant  doctrine  ? 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  this  teaching,  the  tmre- 
lenting  austerity  of  his  life,  the  complete  devotion  of  his 
time 'and  strength  to  pastoral  duty,  and,  above  all,  a  growing 
reputation  as  a  confessor,  soon  attracted  attention  to  AL 
Vianney,  and  made  Ars  a  centre  to  which  all  who  were  in 
need  of  special  guidance  and  consolation  turned  eagerly. 
At  first,  the  fame  thus  acquired  had  its  reverse  of  detraction 
and  misrepresentation.  Neighbouring  priests  could  not  see 
with  satisfaction  their  parishioners  resorting  for  direction  to 
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one  whom  they  regarded  as  theologically  unfit  for  the  con- 
duct of  souls.  They  disbelieved  his  diabolical  trials ;  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the  rumours  of  miracle ;  they 
derided  his  preaching ;  they  found  grievous  fault  with  his 
Orphanage.  By  his  admiring  biographer  all  this  is  of  course 
put  down  to  the  lowest  motives,  and  we  are  in\dted  to 
wonder  at  the  celestial  meekness  and  humility  with  which 
the  good  man  bore  his  trial.  Is  it  not,  however,  possible 
that  some  of  the  better-instructed  clergy,  feeling  a  genuine 
repugnance  to  M.  Yianney's  reflection  of  the  popular  faith 
in  its  rudest  forms,  may  have  suffered  this  aversion  to  blind 
them  in  some  degree  to  the  real  depth  and  purity  of  his 
character?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Cur^  was  in  the  main 
sustained  by  his  diocesan.  He  was  indeed  invited  to  report 
his  treatment  of  difficult  cases  of  conscience  to  the  autho- 
rities at  Belley,  and  came  out  of  the  trial  with  honour.  His 
Orphanage  was  taken  from  under  his  personal  superintend- 
ence, and  in  a  somewhat  different  shape  committed  to  the 
care  of  a  regular  religious  order.  But  bII  the  while  his 
reputation  was  spreading :  first  from  the  vicinity  of  Lyons, 
then  from  more  distant  parts  of  France,  people  began  to 
come  to  Ars  to  confess  their  sins  to  a  living  saint ;  the  pil- 
grimage became  the  fashion  in  reUgious  circles ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Belley,  true  to  the  astute  tmditions  of  the  Church, 
made  the  best  of  it  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  M.  Yianney 
was  quite  the  material  out  of  which  any  Church  would  wish 
to  make  a  saint  in  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ ;  but 
the  people  were  resolved  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  this  is 
a  plebiscitum  which  the  Church  never  opposes,  unless  the 
saint  be  also  an  heresiarch.  From  this  time  forward  we 
hear  of  no  opposition  to  M.  Vianney,  not  even  of  any  criti- 
cism upon  him.  He  has  shewn  that  he  can  serve  the 
Church ;  let  him  serve  it  in  his  own  way. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Ars  may  be  said  to  have  begun  between 
the  years  1825  and  1830,  and  lasted  with  undiminished 
enthusiasm  till  the  death  of  M.  Vianney  in  1869.  It  is 
difficult  to  say,  even  approximately,  how  great  was  the 
concourse :  M.  Monnin  in  one  passage  speaks  of  20,000,  in 
another  of  80,000  pilgrims  a-year.  They  were  of  all  ages 
and  all  conditions :  some  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Philomena ;  others,  by  M. 
Vianney's  extraordinary  reputation  as  a  confessor ;  many, 
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no  doubt,  drawn  simply  by  the  craving  for  religious  novelty 
and  excitement  As  we  might  expect,  the  appearance  of 
the  village  was  changed ;  a  regular  service  of  omnibuses 
was  set  on  foot,  from  Villefranche  on  the  one  side  and  Lyons 
on  the  other ;  the  country  roads  were  improved ;  in  Ars 
itself,  hospices  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  pil- 
grims, and  the  place  was  full  of  shops,  where  medals,  images 
and  scapulars,  which  heA  received  the  benediction  of  the 
Saint,  might  be  bought  M.  Yianney  began  his  labours  in 
the  confessional  at  midnight  or  soon  after,  continuing  them, 
with  short  interruption  for  morning  mass  and  midday  meal, 
till  the  evening  s  lecture  closed  a  working  day  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  church 
was  crowded ;  the  penitents  took  their  places  en  queue,  wait- 
ing their  turn  of  admission  to  the  sacristy;  the  utmost 
impartiality  was  enforced;  and  if  sometimes  old  age  or 
sickness  obtained  a  courteous  precedence,  wealth  and  rank 
were  obliged  to  abide  the  order  of  arrival  One  impression 
seems  to  have  been  produced  upon  alL  The  emaciated 
figure,  the  bent  gait,  the  feeble  voice,  the  kindly  eye,  wet 
with  frequent  tears,  the  fatherly  address  of  the  confessor, 
conciliated  the  confidence  even  of  those  who  had  come  to 
him  almost  against  their  own  will ;  and  when  he  spoke  of 
the  love  of  God  and  the  ingratitude  of  sin,  themes  out  of 
which  he  struck  an  infinity  of  simple  variations,  few  could 
withstand  him.  He  h£ul  a  gift  of  reading  hearts ;  and  many, 
no  doubt  attributed  to  a  supernatural  insight  a  knowledge 
of  facts  which  they  had  themselves  unconsciously  revealed. 
So  far  as  we  have  the  materials  of  judging,  indulgence  was 
his  one  method,  love  his  single  weapon ;  he  imposed  none 
but  easy  penances,  and  never  wielded  *'  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord"  But  the  great  secret  of  his  power  was  that  he  so 
evidently  lived  the  highest  life  knovm  to  the  Soman  Catho- 
lic conscience — ^the  life  of  the  saint  Every  "note"  of  it 
was  to  be  recognized  in  him.  The  saints  hovered  about  him 
in  miracles,  and  the  devil  pursued  him  with  annoyance. 
His  whole  time  and  strength  were  exhausted  in  his  sacred 
functions.  His  form  and  his  dress  bore  convincing  witness 
to  his  self-abnegation.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  him  speak 
without  being  convinced  of  his  faith  in  the  things  unseen. 
To  make  the  pilgrimage  of  Ars  was  to  go  back  from  the 
nineteenth  century  to  a  believing  age ;  it  was  once  more  to 
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catch  the  inspiiatioii  of  Christianity  from  the  breath  of  a 
living  sonL 

To  use  the  phraseology  of  Protestant  England  or  Protes* 
tant  America,  Ars  during  these  years  was  the  scene  of  a 
great  religious  "  reyival'^  And  if  only  our  knowledge  of 
the  facts  were  corrected  and  increased  by  the  testimony  of 
calm  and  critical  eye-witnesses,  nothing  could  be  more  inte« 
resting  than  to  try  to  compare  a  Methodist  ''reyival"  with 
the  phenomena  which  so  long  manifested  themselves  in  this 
obscure  village,  and  to  shew  that,  with  a  most  singular  and 
instructive  difference  of  outward  manifestation,  the  same 
religious  events  and  processes  are  characteristic  of  both. 
As  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  movement,  we  must  of  course 
reckon  the  expectation  of  miracle  and  the  belief  in  its  oc- 
currence ;  the  seal  set  upon  the  inward  change  by  partici- 
pation in  visible  sacraments ;  the  invocation  of  the  Saints 
as  necessary  and  desirable  mediators  with  heaven ;  the  value 
set  upon  medals  and  rosaries  and  scapulars.  But  there  is 
in  both  the  same  desii*e  to  break  the  chain  of  habitual  care* 
lessness  or  besetting  sin  by  some  great  throe  of  the  spirit ; 
the  same  origination  of  the  process  by  the  influence  of  a 
stronger  and  more  vehement  soul ;  the  same  communication 
of  experience,  the  same  demand  for  counsel — ^perhaps,  if  we 
could  follow  the  penitent  from  Ars,  or  the  man  who  has 
''got  religion"  from  the  camp-meeting  in  the  back-woods, 
the  same  practical  confusion  between  conversion  as  a  pos- 
sible turning-point  of  life,  and  the  long  patience,  the  steady 
watchfulness,  which  will  alone  ensure  progress  in  the  new 
direction.  Even  in  this  last  particular,  we  believe,  notwith- 
standing Protestant  notions  of  absolution  as  a  wiping  off  of 
the  old  score  and  an  impUed  licence  to  begin  a  fresh  one, 
that  the  Catholic  would  compare  not  unfavourably  with  the 
Evangelical  revival  The  difference  is  not  in  systems  but 
in  persons,  and  personal  characteristics  are  reducible  to  an 
average.  There  are  some  upon  whom  such  religious  influ- 
ences will  make  a  life-long  impression ;  there  are  others 
with  whom  they  are  littie  more  than  the  excitement  of  a 
day.  The  fire  which  makes  the  iron  malleable,  bums  up 
the  stubble  with  briefest  blaze. 

M.  Yianney's  correspondence  was  the  complement  of  his 
activity  in  the  confessional  Every  day  his  table  was  loaded 
with  letters  ixom  every  country  of  Europe — for  the  most 
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part  eatreating  hie  intercesBioa  with  Si  Pbilomena,  to  gain 
this  or  that  boon  for  the  writer.  Now  a  near  relative  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  the  co-operation  of  M.  Yianney's 
powerful  prayers  will  surely  effect  his  restoration ;  now  ^e 
conversion  of  a  heretic  is  sought,  and  again  that  a  careless 
life  may  be  turned  to  Ood.  One  of  the  most  curious  letters 
given  in  this  book  bears  the  well-^known  signature  of  Am- 
brose lisle  PhiUpps,  who  signs  (or  is  made  to  sign)  himself, 
''  Seigneur  de  la  Grdce  Dieu,  dSpuU-Ueutencun:t  de  8a  Ma- 
jesty dans  le  conUd  de  Leicester.**  Mr.  Philipps  is  compre- 
hensive in  his  demands,  and  asks  M.  Yianney's  prayers — 
"  1.  For  my  very  dear  wife,  that  Grod  may  preserve  her  in 
her  approaching  confinement,  for  the  good  of  her  veiy  nume- 
rous family,  and  for  my  consolation.  2.  For  the  conversion 
of  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  unfortunately  an  apostate  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  father  of  one  of 
my  dearest  friends,  Lord  Edward  Howard,  who  has  b^^ged 
me  to  recommend  his  father  to  your  prayers.  3.  For  my 
own  father,  who  is  a  Protestant  4l  For  my  temporal  and 
spiritual  wanta"*  Nothing  can  be  stranger,  nor,  in  one 
point  of  view,  sadder,  than  this  medley  of  petitions  poured 
in  upon  the  Cur^  of  Ars  day  after  day.  So  much  restless 
anxiety,  so  much  deep  disquiet  of  heart,  so  much  wild 
despair  of  sorrow,  eagerly  longing,  when  human  help  is  vain, 
for  some  divine  aid,  and  having  no  nearer  access  to  the 
Source  of  all  help  than  to  beseech  this  distant  stranger  to 
join  in  some  nine-days'  energy  of  prayer  to  St  Philomena, 
that  she  might  intercede  for  them  before  the  Throne !  It  is 
as  if  the  wings  of  faith  were  clogged  and  broken  in  the  net 
of  superstition,  and  the  soul,  that  longs  to  fly  and  cannot, 
crawled  helplessly  upon  the  ground. 

There  was  no  waning  in  M.  Yianney's  popularity  till  he 
died  in  1859.  The  Bishop  of  Belley  preached  his  funeral 
sermon :  the  inhabitants  of  Dardilly  unsuccessfully  con- 
tended with  the  people  of  Ars  for  the  honour  of  possessing 
his  grave. 

"  The  apostleship  of  Saints,"  says  M.  Monnin,  "  does  not 
finish  with  their  earthly  life:  their  relics  also  have  a  mis- 
sion. It  is  hoped  that  M.  Vianney,.  the  object  of  so  great 
a  veneration,  will  pursue  his  mission  from  his  grave.    The 
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glance  of  the  world  continues  to  turn  towards  this  litde 
church  of  Ars,  where  so  many  mysteries  of  love  and  pity 
have  been  accomplished.  We  cannot  believe  that  their  source 
is  dried  up.  Everywhere  men  are  expecting  marvels,  which 
must  render  the  tomb  of  the  holy  priest  glorious.  During 
his  life  he  so  fled  from  gloiy,  that  after  his  death  it  must 
be  the  recompence  of  his  humility.  Already,  we  may  note 
that  extraordinary  graces  have  been  obtained  by  his  inter- 
cession. Many  cures  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  mira- 
cles are  narrs^^ed.  Greater  prodigies  are  hoped  for,  are 
demanded.  Perhaps  we  do  not  deserve  them?  Grod  has 
His  own  time, — we  must  wait  for  it  in  humble  peace. 
Our  Lord  has  often  said,  'My  hour  is  not  yet  come.'  One 
would  willingly  make  it  come ;  but  to  tiy  to  hasten,  is  to 
retard  it  When  it  shall  please  Him  to  call  this  new  star 
to  shine  in  the  firmament  of  his  Church — 'Behold  mel'  it 
will  say.  That  wUl  be  the  hour  of  the  divine  might,  and  the 
miracles  will  coma"* 

In  a  note  he  adds :  **  Since  this  Life  was  written,  the 
miracles  have  come :  they  increase  in  number  everjr  day. 
The  tomb  of  Ars  is  the  centre  of  a  movement  which  goes 
on  from  more  to  more.  A  diocesan  commission,  nominated 
by  the  Bishop  and  inaugurated  by  an  Apostolical  Proto- 
notaiy,  has  been  sitting  for  a  year,  and  the  canonical  infor- 
mations in  the  matter  of  M.  Yianne/s  beatification  are  far 
advanced." 

The  process,  then,  is  all  but  complete:  another  name  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  saints,  and  the  human 
goodness  of  a  good  man's  life  will  again  be  hidden  from  the 
natural  insight  of  the  conscience  by  a  veil  of  stupid  l^end. 
Let  not  our  readers  take  it  amiss  that  we  have  dwelt  as  much 
upon  the  system  as  upon  the  man,  or  made  more  of  the 
peculiarities  which  were  due  to  his  church  than  of  the 
virtues  which  were  undeniably  his  own.  Just  now,  in  days 
of  large  toleration  and  general  moral  appreciation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  shew  that  there  are  good  men  in  all  churches, 
or  to  prove  to  Protestant  incredulity  that  the  cur^  of  a 
country  parish  in  France  may,  like  the  incumbent  of  an 
Irish  see,  possess  "  every  virtue  under  heaven."  But  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  point  out  that  ecclesiastical 
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systems  and  phases  of  religious  thought  have  the  most 
powerful  effect  in  determijiiing  the  form,  and  often  the  cha- 
racter, of  human  holiness ;  and  that  though,  in  any  com- 
munion, goodness  grows  and  ripens,  it  is  not  in  every  one 
that  it  can  reach  the  same  development  and  expand  into  the 
same  symmetry.  We  take  our  willing  place  among  the 
admirers  of  the  Cur6  of  Ars :  we  discern  in  him  the  linea- 
ments of  an  almost  perfect  parish  priest :  his  humility,  his 
self-devotion,  his  love  of  goodness,  his  tenderness  to  sin, 
would  only  be  soiled  by  any  words  of  our  praise:  we  recog- 
nize through  the  veil  thrown  over  him  by  the  perpetual 
flatteries  of  his  biographer,  the  characteristics  of  a  life 
wholly  devoted  to  God.  But  all  the  more  we  resent  that  a 
noble  man  should  have  been  warped  and  cramped  into  what 
the  Church  chooses  to  call  a  Saint,  and  that  the  goodness, 
which  would  else  have  been  so  powerful  to  move  men's 
better  instincts,  should  be  perverted  into  a  weapon  against 
advancing  science  and  civilizatioa  If  the  Church  of  Some 
is  ever  to  work  marvels  more,  it  must,  like  other  churches, 
be  by  living  saints,  not  dead  ones  ;  and  the  miracles  which 
are  being  performed  at  M.  Vianney's  tomb  will  tell  heavily 
against  uie  wonders  of  love  and  faith  which  he  accomplished 
in  his  lifetime. 

Chables  Beasd. 


VL— MISCELLANEA  THEOLOGIGA 
1.  Ok  the  Enigmatical  Passages  in  the  Bible. 

The  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  by  looking 
for  a  secondary  meaning  in  the  simple  historic  passages, 
has  at  all  times  had  many  admirers.  For  examples  of 
criticism  of  this  class,  we  might  point  to  the  writings  of 
Origen  and  Swedenborg ;  but  for  our  purpose  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  look  further  than  to  the  headings  to  the 
chapters  in  the  Authori2ed  English  Version.  Partial  mis- 
taken violence  in  interpretation  can  hardly  go  farther  than 
to  teU  us  that  chapters  xxxiv.,  xxxvL  and  xxxviL  of  Ezekiel 
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relate  to  Christ ;  that  Christ  is  the  speaker  in  Isaiah  xlix. 
and  L ;  that  Solomon's  Song  Aie^s  forth  the  Church's  love 
for  Christ;  and  that  Zechariah  xiiL  points  to  Christ's 
death. 

With  these  instances  before  ns,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
reasonable  critics  have  been  slow  to  admit  that  any  histori- 
cal passage  in  the  Bible  was  intended  to  convey  any  other 
meaning  than  that  which  appears  on  the  face  of  it  And 
certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
heavily  on  those  interpreters  who  wish  to  give  to  such  a 
passage  a  fa1^fetched  and  less  obvious  meaning.  It  will  be 
naturally  asked,  what  motive  could  lead  a  writer  to  say  one 
thing  when  he  means  another  ?  But  to  this  there  is  in  some 
cases  an  easy  answer,  which  will,  however,  by  no  means 
justify  the  Messianic  interpretations  spoken  of  above; 
namely,  that  men  living  under  a  cruel  political  oppression 
have  often  found  it  necessary  to  write  enigmaticaJly  about 
their  tyrants  or  under  a  feigned  name ;  and  it  should  cause 
no  wonder  if  we  find  a  Hebrew  writer  living  in  Judea  in 
daily  fear  of  the  tax-gatherers  and  taskmasters  of  a  con- 
queror, whether  Assyrian,  Babylonian  or  Boman,  speaking 
of  his  oppressors  in  a  disguised  manner,  not  easily  under- 
stood except  by  his  fellow-suflferers.  In  our  own  day  we 
have  seen  a  French  Emperor  sarcastically  attacked  in  a  tale 
relating  to  Augustus  Csesar,  and  then  indirectly  reproached 
by  remarks  made  upon  the  conduct  of  Pontius  Pilate. 

To  begin  with  an  acknowledged  case  of  so-called  mys- 
terious writing ;  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Eevelation  when  speaking  of  Babylon  meant 
the  city  of  Eome,  and  by  the  two  Beasts  probably  meant 
the  emperor  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  Following  up 
this  train  of  reasoning,  I  proceed  to  shew  that  there  are 
many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  writers, 
through  fear  or  through  political  prudence,  chose  to  speak 
of  their  oppressors  enigmatically  or  under  a  feigned  name. 
But  this  will  afford  no  justification  to  the  opinion  that  the 
apostle  Peter  when  dating  his  Epistle  from  Babylon  meant 
Bome,  or  that  any  of  the  Psalms  relate  to  Jesus  Christ 

In  the  Book  of  Judith  in  the  Apocrypha  we  read  that 
Holophemes,  the  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  besieg- 
ing the  city  of  Bethulia  was  assassinated  by  Judith,  a  young 
woman  whose  beauty  had  gained  for  her  admission  into  his 
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tent  An  examination  of  the  tale  will  shew  that  it  ifl  wholly 
unhistoiicaL  Judith  is  any»  young  Jewess;  Bethulia^  the 
virgi/n,  city,  is  Jerusalem*;  by  the  hateful  name  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  meant  the  Boman  emperor  Vespasian ;  Holor 
Ehemed  is  his  son  and  general,  Titus,  who  carried  on  for 
im  the  si^  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  tale  was  probably 
written  in  hopes  of  encouraging  some  Jewish  maiden  to 
follow  the  example  of  Judith,  and  by  her  dagger  deprive 
the  invading  army  of  its  general  Tacitus  must  have  heard 
of  one  of  these  books,  perhaps  the  Bevelation  or  perhaps 
Judith,  as  in  lib.  v.  13  of  his  Histoiy  he  says  that  the 
overthrow  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  was  darkly  hinted  at  in 
the  Jewish  book& 

Erom  this  disguised  mode  of  writing  about  Vespasian 
and  Titus  under  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Holo- 
phemes,  we  may  turn  to  Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  under  the  name  of  Gog,  of 
the  land  of  Magog.  In  chapters  xxxviii  and  xxxix.,  £ze- 
kiel  foretels  the  invasion  and  the  desolation  to  be  brought 
upon  Judea  by  Gog,  the  well-known  name  for  the  Scythians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  These 
barbarians  are  to  plunder  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  when  they  have  reached  the  south  they  are  to  turn 
northward,  and  all  to  perish  miserably  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  their  march  homewards.  This  was 
written  by  Ezekiel  about  the  year  RG.  580 ;  and  if  we  turn 
to  Herodotus^  lib.  L  103,  we  shall  see  that  it  accurately 
describes  an  actual  inroad  of  the  Scythians,  and  their  de- 
struction on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  took  place 
about  seventy  years  earlier,  about  the  year  B.C.  650.  The 
reader  naturally  inquires  why  a  prophecy  was  written  relat- 
ing to  a  past  subject  But  upon  consideration  we  shall  see 
that  it  does  not  relate  to  anything  past  Had  the  writer 
falsified  his  date  and  said  that  this  was  written  a  century 
earlier,  we  might  have  supposed  that  he  wished  to  gain  the 
credit  of  a  true  prophecy.  But  he  has  not  done  so ;  he  is 
clearly  foretelling  a  future  event  There  was  to  be  a  second 
destruction  of  a  formidable  invader ;  and  though  he  calls 
him  Gog,  of  the  land  of  Magog,  he  does  not  mean  that  his 
army  consisted  of  Scythian  barbariana  They  were  a  far 
better  appointed  and  more  civilized  people,  all  of  them 
clothed  most  gorgeously,  having  bucklers  and  shields  and 
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helmets  and  swords,  men  of  Persia^  Ethiopia  and  Phut  or 
Africa,  with  some  from  Oomer  or  Cimmeria,  and  some  from 
Togarmah  or  Armenia.  A  reader  living  at  the  time  under 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Babylonians  can  have  had  no  doubt 
as  to  whose  destruction  is  here  so  hopefrdly  foretold ;  but 
lest  by  any  chance  the  prophecy  should  be  understood  lite^ 
rally,  and  the  writer^s  meaning  lost,  Ezekiel  interrupts  his 
narrative  to  ask  this  formidable  Oog,  ''  Art  thou  he  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  in  old  time,  by  the  hand  of  my  servants  the 
prophets  of  Israel  T  He  thus  raises  our  curiosity ;  but  he 
does  not  answer  his  own  question ;  he  leaves  us  to  find  out 
the  answer  for  ourselvea  And  though  the  commentators 
seem  not  to  have  discovered  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  person  meant  was  Nebuchadnezzar.  And  in 
support  of  this  we  may  remark,  that  while  the  writings  of 
Ezekiel  are  full  of  denunciations  against  the  other  enemies 
of  the  Israelites,  such  as  the  £g]rptians,  the  Edomites,  the 
Moabites,  the  Ammonites  and  the  Tyrians,  yet  he  never 
ventures  to  speak  openly  against  the  Babylonians,  under 
whose  tyranny  he  was  living. 

The  next  case  is  not  so  easy.  It  cannot  be  so  certainly 
shewn  of  whom  the  prophet  Amos  was  speaking  when  he 
says  that  king  Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the  sword.  The  intro- 
ductory verse  to  the  prophecy  tells  us  that  Amos  was  writ- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel ;  but  the 
introductory  verses  to  the  prophecies  are  known  to  be 
modem  and  of  no  authority,  and  this  date  may  naturally 
have  been  foimded  upon  the  name  of  Jeroboam  which  we 
find  in  the  body  of  the  writing.  This  I  venture  to  think 
was  not  meant  for  that  king,  but  was  used  as  an  offensive 
nickname  for  the  then  reigning  sovereign.  Who  that  king 
of  Israel  was  must  be  determined  by  the  historical  facts 
mentioned  in  connection  with  him ;  and  one  of  these  is 
certainly  thirty  years  more  modem  than  the  death  of  Jero*- 
boam  IL  This  is  the  carrying  away  the  people  of  Damascus 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  placing  them  as  colonists  on  the  river 
Kir.  Compare  Amos  i  5  with  2  Kings  xvi.  9.  This  took 
place  shortly  before  the  final  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  the  king  spoken  of  must  be  either  Pekah  or 
Hoshea.  Hence  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  considering 
Amos  as  writing  covertly  against  king  Pekah,  while  he  uses 
the  reproachful  name  of  Jeroboam.    Some  readers  may 
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perhaps  here  think  that  in  this  I  am  led  by  the  wish  to 
relieve  Amos  from  the  chaige  often  brought  against  him  of 
having  made  an  unfulfilled  prophecy,  in  saying  that  Jero- 
boam would  die  by  the  sword ;  but  to  prove  my  impartial- 
ity, I  can  point  to  the  remarks  above  on  Ezekiel's  prophecy 
about  Gog,  where  my  interpretation  brings  that  prophet 
under  the  veiy  charge  from  which  I  am  relieving  Amos. 

Another  enigmatical  form  of  writing,  of  which  we  only 
know  of  one  instance  in  the  Bible,  is  that  of  reversing  the 
alphabet,  and  using  a  wrong  letter,  by  taking  one  that  is 
as  near  to  the  end  as  the  right  letter  is  to  the  beginning. 
Thus  in  chapter  xxv.  26,  Jeremiah  says  that  when  the  other 
nations  have  drunk  the  cup  of  God's  wrath,  then  the  king 
of  Sheshak  shall  drink  after  them  ;  and  it  is  agreed  by  all 
Jewish  commentators  that  by  Sheshak  is  meant  the  city  of 
Babylon.  This  is  explained  by  writing  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet first  from  left  to  right,  and  then  from  right  to  left,  thus : 

a,   b,  g,  d,  e,  V,  z,  h,  t,  i,  k,  1,  m,  n,  s,  o,  p,  ts,  q,  r,  ah,  th. 
th,  sh,  r,  q,  ts,  p,  o,  8,  n,  m,  1,  k,  i,  t,  h,  z,  v,  e,  d,  g,  b,  & 

If  we  now  write  the  word  Babylon  by  means  of  its  three 
letters,  B,  B,  L,  taking  not  the  letters  themselves  from  the 
top  line,  but  the  letters  under  them  in  the  second  line,  we 
shall  have  the  word,  Sh,  Sh,  K,  or  Sheshak.  Jeremiah,  no 
doubt,  so  wrote  the  word  to  conceal  his  meaning ;  for  we 
may  remark  that  verses  11 — 14  in  the  same  chapter,  where 
Babylon  is  openly  denounced,  are  probably  a  more  modern 
addition,  as  also  is  that  portion  of  the  book  which  contains 
chap.  IL  41,  where  Sheshak  is  openly  shewn  to  be  Babylon. 
Though  this  is  the  only  known  instance  of  this  kind  of 
enigma  in  the  Bible,  yet  in  later  centuries  it  is  not  infre- 
quent in  the  Jewish  writings. 

Besides  this,  we  have  a  variety  of  cases  in  the  Bible  in 
which  nations  are  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  animals, 
each  being  called  by  the  name  of  that  which  was  most 
peculiar  to  it.  But  for  thQ§e  the  reader  must  turn  to  the 
original  Hebrew  or  to  some  improved  translation,  as  the 
Authorized  Version  will  not  shew  the  names  correctly.  This 
mode  of  writing  is  sometimes  only  a  figure  of  poetry.  Thus 
the  prophet  Nahum,  after  describing  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Nineveh,  says :  "  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Lions 
and  that  feeding-place  of  the  young  Lions,  where  the  Lion 
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and  the  Lioness  walked  and  the  Lion*s  whelp,  and  none 
made  them  afraid  ?  The  Lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for 
his  whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  Lionesses,  and  filled  his 
holes  with  prey  and  his  dens  with  what  he  had  torn."  .Here 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  by  these  animals 
the  prophet  means  the  king  of  Assyria  with  his  numerous 
wives  and  children.  So  when  Amos,  in  chap,  iv.,  speaks  of 
the  Cows  of  Bashan  as  oppressing  the  poor  and  crushing  the 
needy  in  Samaria,  we  readily  understand  that  he  means  the 
Syrian  conquerors  of  the  country,  whom  he  jeeringly  speaks 
of  in  the  feminine  gender.  But  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  this  mode  of  describing  a  nation  may  have  been  used 
as  much  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  as  to  ornament  the 
poetry.  In  this  way  the  Assyrians  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  Lions  and  sometimes  as  Locusts ;  the  Egyptians  some- 
times as  Crocodiles  and  sometimes  as  Bufifkloes,  or  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  Leviathans  and  Unicorns ;  the  Syrians 
as  Bulls ;  and  the  Babylonians  as  Wild  Beasts  of  the  Beeds, 
so  named  from  the  swampy  leed-beds  with  which  the  city 
of  Babylon  was  surrounded.    Thus  in  Psalm  xxii.  we  read, 

^  Thou  savedst  me  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lion, 
And  didst  answer  me  from  the  horns  of  the  Buffaloes," 

And  the  writer  complains  that  at  the  present  time 

"  Many  Bullocks  have  encompaBsed  me, 
Bulls  of  Bashan  have  besot  me  round." 

In  these  lines  the  Psalmist  is  clearly  speaking  of  the 
nation's  enemies,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Syrians,  whom,  whether  from  prudential  reasons  or  poetical 
reasons,  he  thinks  proper  to  speak  of  in  this  indii^ect  man- 
ner. 

So  Isaiah  says  of  the  Edomites  in  ch.  xxxiv.  7 :  "  And 
the  Buffaloes  shall  come  down  upon  them,  and  the  young 
bullocks  with  the  Bulls ;  and  their  land  shall  be  bathed  in 
blood,  and  their  dust  made  M  with  fatness ;"  thus  de- 
scribing the  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians,  who  were  pressing 
upon  Edom,  one  from  the  south  and  the  other  from  the 
north,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan.  And  again,  in  chap, 
xxvii.  1,  he  calls  I^pt  the  Crocodile,  or,  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  the  Leviathan. 

So  in  Psalm  Ixviii,  while  the  writer  speaks  openly  against 
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the  Eg3rptiana  and  Ethiopians,  he  avoids  naming  the  other 
enemies  from  whom  the  nation  was  at  that  time  more 
particularly  in  danger,  and  says, 

**  Eebuke  the  Wild  Beasts  of  the  Heeds, 
The  assembly  of  Bulls  with  nations  of  Calves, 
Till  every  one  submit  himself  with  pieces  of  silver." 

Here  I  understand  the  Psalmist  to  mean  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Syrians.  In  justification  of  the  first  interpretation 
we  may  quote  Jeremiah  IL  32,  where  we  are  told  of  the 
burning  of  the  reed-beds  at  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  and  also  the  Assyrian  sculptures  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  shew  us  the  soldiers  fighting 
among  the  Babylonian  reed-beds  on  the  occasion  of  Senna- 
cherib's attack  of  that  city.  With  respect  to  the  Sjrrians, 
they  are  naturally  called  not  only  Bulls,  but  nations  of 
Calves,  as  Isaiah  calls  them  Bulls  with  young  bullocks, 
because  they  were  a  confederation  of  three  or  four  small 
nations,  such  as  the  S3rrians  of  Damascus,  the  Syrians  of 
Hamath,  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  and  the  Syrians  beyond  the 
river  Euphrates. 

I  do  not  venture  to  determine  with  equal  certainty  who 
the  Dogs  are  in  Psalm  xxiL  verses  16 — 20.  They  are 
mentioned  with  the  Lions,  Buffaloes  and  Bulls  explained 
above.  In  Philippians  iii  2,  and  Bevelation  xxii  15,  the 
Dogs  are  understood  to  mean  persons  guilty  of  some  kind 
of  immoral  practices.  But  in  our  Psalm  they  are  certainly 
political  enemies.  They  may  possibly  be  the  Edomites,  who 
were  gaining  possession  of  that  part  of  the  south  country 
of  Judea,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Calebites,  gave  their  name 
to  the  supposed  first  settler  in  the  land,  namely,  Caleb, 
whose  name  may  be  translated,  a  dog.  See  Joshua  xiv.  13. 
See  also  1  Sam.  xxv.  3,  where  a  native  of  Edom  is  called  a 
Calebite,  which  is  wrongly  explained  in  the  Authorized 
Version  to  be  a  man  of  the  house  of  Caleb. 

The  natural  unwillingn^  to  allow  a  commentator  to 
indulge  himself  in  fanciful  interpretations  has  latterly  led 
the  critics  to  reject  the  old  opinion  that  the  locusts,  of 
whom  the  prophet  Joel  writes,  were  the  nation's  enemies 
who  were  at  that  time  overrunning  the  country.  But  to 
that  old  opinion  I  unhesitatingly  adhere ;  and  I  would  ask 
the  reader,  before  studying  Joel,  to  read  the  life  of  King 
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Ahaz  in  2  Kings  xvl  and  2  Chron.  xxviii.,  and  to  compare 
the  writing  itself  with  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was 
written.  He  will  there  see,  first,  that  the  Israelites  and 
Syrians  had  jointly  attacked  Judah ;  then  that  the  Edom- 
ites  had  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  plunder  in  the 
nation's  distress ;  then  that  the  Philistines  overran  the 
low  country  and  made  a  settlement  there ;  and,  lastly,  to 
complete  the  misfortune,  that  the  king  of  Judah  was  unwise 
enough  to  invite  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  to  come 
and  help  him,  who,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  "  distressed 
him,  but  strengthened  him  not*'  Here  then  are  the  four 
flights  of  Locusts  which  Joel  described  as  one  after  the 
other  eating  up  the  produce  of  the  land,  to  the  shame  of 
the  husbandman,  who  by  his  own  invitation  brought  the 
misfortune  on  himself.  The  last  and  worst  swarm  of 
Locusts  are  the  Assyrians.  Moreover,  the  Assyrians  eiter 
Judea  through  Damascus  from  the  north,  while  real  locusts 
come  up  upon  the  wind  from  the  south ;  hence,  when  Joel 
calls  his  army  of  Locusts  the  northern  army,  be  evidently 
means  a  body  very  different  from  the  flight  of  insects ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  king 
of  Assyria^  that  he  is  speaking,  when  he  says,  in  chap.  iL 
14,  "Who  knoweth  but  he  will  turn  back  and  repent  and 
leave  a  blessing  behind  him,  even  a  meal-oflering  and  a 
drink-ofiering  unto  Jehovah  your  God." 

The  short  book  of  Joel  was  the  store-house  from  which 
many  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  borrowed  a  poetic  thought, 
and  the  locusts  in  the  book  of  Amos  seem  also  to  be  meant 
for  the  Assyrians,  but  at  this  time  under  the  later  king 
Pekah.  Amos  says,  in  chap.  vii.  1,  "  Thus  hath  the  Lord 
Jehovah  shewed  me,"  as  though  he  were  going  to  describe 
an  impossible  phenomenon ;  "  and  behold  he  formed  Locusts 
in  the  beginning  of  the  shooting-up  of  the  latter  growth, 
and  lo,  it  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's  mowings." 
Thus  these  figurative  locusts  laid  waste  the  country  in  the 
month  of  March,  immediately;^  after  the  spring  rains,  the 
time  when  the  armies  usually  b^^an  to  move,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  hot  weather  when  the  harvest  was  ripening, 
which  was  the  time  when  the  real  locusts  made  their 
devastating  inroads.  In  support  of  this,  we  remark  that 
Nahum,  in  iii  17,  compares  the  warriors  to  Locusts,  saying, 
"  Thy  crowned  ones  are  as  the  Grasshoppers  and  thy  captains 
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as  the  swarms  of  Locusts/'  Aud  Jeremiah,  in  xlvi.  23, 
says  of  the  Babylouians,  "  They  are  more  than  the  Grass- 
hoppers." And  Isaiah,  in  xxxiii  4,  calls  the  Assyrians 
Locusts.  These  passages  go  far  to  support  the  opinion  that 
the  Locusts  spoken  of  by  Joel  and  Amos  are  the  Assyrian 
invaders. 

But  these  cases,  in  which  the  Hebrew  writers  from  poli- 
tical reasons  felt  it  necessary  to  conceal  their  meaning  when 
speaking  against  their  tyrants,  give  no  justification  to  the 
modem  attempts  to  find  a  far-fetohed  allusion  to  an  ex- 
pected Messiah  in  passages  which  clearly  relate  to  events 
that  were  passing  in  the  writei*s'  own  days. 

Samuel  Shabpb. 


2.^  The  Expediency  of  an  extended  Lbctionary  in 

Public  Worship. 

The  most  devoted  reverence  and  unqualified  affection  for 
tlie  Bible  are  compatible  with  a  frank  acknowledgment  that 
its  position,  in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  readers,  is  con- 
siderably changed  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  fuller  and  more  searching  criticism  of  recent 
times  has  undermined  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  popular 
ideas  of  its  contents,  their  date  and  their  authorship.  Tlie 
claim  made  on  its  behalf^  by  ignorant  or  injudicious  friends, 
of  unrivalled  antiquity,  of  verbal  inspiration  and  consequent 
infallibility,  is  virtually  surrendered.  Hence  it  is  impos- 
sible to  maintain  an  equal  reverence  for  every  individual 
portion  of  its  various  books.  They  have  now  to  abide  the 
test  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  must  rest  their  acceptability  on 
the  spiritual  vitality,  tnith  and  force,  they  severally  display. 
The  Psalms  retain  their  marvellous  superiority  as  inspired 
revelatioiM  of  the  human  heart — ^its  strength,  its  weakness, 
its  hopes  and  its  fears.  The  Song  of  Solomon  takes  a  dif- 
ferent and  altogether  inferior  place.  No  one  will  now  con- 
tend that  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  equally  conducive  to 
edification  with  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  or  that  the  Minor 
Prophets  are  as  full  of  religious  life  and  as  precious  to  the 
devout  Christian  as  the  rapt  utterances  of  Isaiah  and  the 
spiritual  energy  of  PauL 
^   The  Bible  in  fact  is  now  rather  one  of  many  books  of 
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wisdom,  than  the  sole  depository  in  literature  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  devoutest  and  the  prophetic  insight  of  the 
mast  gifted  of  human  souls.  Tt  is  admitted  that  Grod  has 
spoken  at  sundry  times  to  nations  other  than  the  one  which 
sprang  from  Abraham's  loins,  and  that  the  voice  of  His 
informing  love  and  wisdom  did  not  cease  with  one  single 
beneficent  exercise  of  its  power,  but  has  continued  tlirough 
the  ages,  and  is  even  now  speaking  in  tones  of  wonted 
potency  to  ears  that  are  open  to  its  gmcious  sound.  He  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 

The  time  is  therefore  come  when  these  great  truths  should 
be  publicly  recognized  in  the  forms  of  social  worship.  The 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  alone  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
old  ground  of  belief  in  their  literal  inspiration,  and  in  their 
being  the  sole  depositories  of  divine  illumination.  The 
attempt  is  unwise,  and  if  persevered  in  will  eventually 
ensure  a  disastrous  recoil. 

'*  For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form. 
Through  which  the  Spirit  bi'eathes  no  more.*' 

What  is  needed  is  that,  in  addition  to  a  selection  in  the 
course  of  each  public  service  from  the  Bible,  there  should 
be  read  some  well-chosen  portion  from  other  and  generally 
more  modem  writings  of  the  great  spiritual  chiefs  of  sacred 
literature.  There  can  be  no  practical  objection  so  long  as 
these  only  are  laid  under  contribution,  and  inferior  produc- 
tions discarded  For,  happily,  the  most  unquestionably 
excellent  will  always  be  the  most  popular.  What  but  its 
transcendent  value  has  hitherto  made  the  Bible  the  religious 
text-book  of  Christendom?  It  is  only  the  very  highest 
forms  of  religious  poetry  which  appeal  to  those  thoughts 
and  desires  that  fonn  the  permanent  and  indestructible 
bases  of  human  character,  and  hence  are  the  most^  generally 
appreciated  even  by  the  untaught  and  the  unreflecting. 

There  is  no  language  of  ancient  or  of  modem  days  richer 
than  our  own  in  devotional  poetry  and  sacred  prose.  To 
steep  one's  mind  in  its  golden  treasuries  of  thought,  feeling 
and  expression,  is  not  alone  to  refine  ear  and  taste,  but  to 
strengthen  and  refresh  the  aspirations  of  the  soul, — to  lift 
it  on  soaring  wing,  and  to  brace  it  for  anything  that  duty 
may  impose. 

The  change  now  suggested  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
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with  great  acceptability  in  various  ways,  and  no  sensible 
person  will  contend  that  the  Bible  has  suffered  in  general 
estimation  from  the  coupling  with  it  of  other  means  of  spi- 
ritual and  moral  influence.  In  our  Sunday-schools  it  was 
for  a  lengthened  period  the  sole  book  admitted  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young,  and  was  alone  deemed  at  once 
adequate  and  fitting  for  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of 
spelling  and  reading, — ^was  consulted  as  the  greatest  autho- 
rity in  physical  knowledge,  and  the  oldest  and  most  authen- 
tic of  histories.  But  even  in  orthodox  schools  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Liberated  from  a  blind,  unreasoning, 
almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
teacher  now  calls  in  the  aid  of  manuals  specially  prepared 
for  preliminary  instruction ;  and  even  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  religion  and  moi*als,  aids  and  supplements  the 
Bible  with  some  of  the  admirable  lesson-books  of  recent 
days. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  strictness  with  which,  in 
his  childhood  and  youth,  the  home  reading  of  the  Sunday 
was  limited  to  the  Bible  alone?  And  who  fails  to  look 
back  upon  the  practice  as  specially,  and  it  might  be  almost 
cunningly,  devised  to  associate  with  the  book  a  feeling  of 
dislike,  if  not  of  repugnance,  that  many  subsequent  years 
hardly  sufficed  to  remove  ?  But  a  happy  change  has  come 
in  this  respect  into  the  homes  of  all  but  the  narrow  and 
the  bigoted.  Certainly,  as  a  reading  book  for  children, 
very  few  intelligent  parents  now  prescribe  it  as  alone  suit- 
able. On  the  contrary,  the  publication  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Scriptures  by  a  firm  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy, 
is  a  significant  proof  that  a  promiscuous  perusal  of  them 
by  the  young  is  no  longer  considered  absolutely  safe  and 
edifying. 

Individual  illustrations  of  this  widening  taste  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  religious  reading  additional  to  that 
contained  under  the  covers  of  the  Bible,  might  doubly  be 
adduced  from  the  experience  and  practice  of  thousands  of 
thoughtful  and  pious  niea  During  their  early  years,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  ancient  historians,  prophets  and  psalm- 
ists of  the  Jews,  and  the  less  remote  gospels  and  letters  of 
the  founders  and  apostles  of  Christianity,  have  been  their 
sole  reading  during  the  restful  hours  of  the  Sundays,  and 
invariably  used  as  a  manual  of  devotion.     But  this  has 
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long  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  they  have  found  in  the  great 
English  religious  poets,  and  in  the  hymnals  of  Germany,  a 
freshness  of  inspiration,  and  a  power  of  evoking  the  sym- 
pathies and  rousing  the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  second  only 
to  the  very  best  portions  of  the  gifted  and  sacred  writers  of 
olden  days. 

It,  tiien,  in  the  Sunday-school,  in  the  home  education  of 
the  young,  and  the  private  meditations  of  the  mature,  the 
Bible  be  no  longer  found  alone  adequate  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  time,  and  to  meet  the  altered  tastes  of  our  pre- 
sent culture,  why  should  it  be  maintained  in  the  public 
services  of  religion  as  the  sole  depository  of  sacred  truth, 
and  the  only  efficient  guide  and  director  of  the  soul  ?  Why 
should  it  there  retain  a  monopoly  which  has  in  other  cases 
been  abandoned  with  results  so  satisfactory  ?  Why  should 
Christians  discard  the  stores  of  their  own  more  recent  litera- 
ture, and  restrict  themselves  in  the  solemn  worship  of  the 
Church  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  the 
limited  productions  of  their  own  early  preachesrs  and  apoi- 
tles  ?  Why  should  the  altered  conditions  of  country  and 
language  and  time  remain  unrecognized,  and  the  modeni 
Englishman  be  allowed  to  draw  the  waters  of  salvation  only 
at  the  wells  of  the  ancient  Jew?  Why  should  religious 
men  be  any  longer  compelled  to  use,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  wide  world  they  may  assemble  for  praise  and  prayer, 
no  literature  save  that  which  saw  the  light,  ages  ago,  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  no  answer  can  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions, save  that  the  existing  practice  is  of  longstanding,  and 
has  gathered  around  it  the  hallowing  influences  of  time- 
honoured  usage.  To  maintain  it  is  practically  to  say  that 
the  stream  of  revelation  ceased  some  2000  years  ago  to  flow 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  even  the  best  of  men  ;  and  that 
liie  assurance,  that ''  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living,'^  is  to  be  taken  with  considerable  qualifications,  if 
it  Ls  not  to  be  absolutely  denied. 

It  will  probably  be  urged  in  objection,  that  the  prejudices 
of  our  congregations  would  be  offended  by  the  public  reading 
of  any  but  the  inspired  productions  of  Holy  Writ  This  is 
a  perfectly  solid  reason  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe 
that  every  portion  of  the  sacred  books  is  equally  and  ver- 
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bally  infallible.  But  practically  we  know  that  few  or  none 
any  longer  hold  this  doctrine.  Hence  the  practice  of  our 
preachers  in  taking  their  readings  irom  the  Bible  alone,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  opinions  as  to  its  precise  value  which 
they  are  known  to  entertain,  is  thoroughly  unsound,  and 
hardly  reconcilable  with  perfect  honesty.  Say  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are,  from  Genesis  to  Bevelation,  the  pure^ord 
of  God  (as,  until  a  comparatively  recent  time,  was  the  al- 
most universal  belief  of  Christendom),  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  their  exceptional  character  rightly  ensures  their  mono- 
poly of  public  usa  Say,  as  is  now  so  generally  admitted, 
that^  invaluable  as  they  are,  God  has  seen  fit  to  fill  yet 
other  great  souls  in  these  modem  times  with  the  spirit  of 
piety  and  love,  and  to  make  them  inspirers  and  teachers  of 
their  fellows  in  divine  things,  and  it  is  illogical  not  to 
make  these  gifted  utterances  available  in  worship  for  the 
strengthening,  comforting  and  enlightening  of  men. 

See  what  a  great  and  valuable  change  has  been  effected 
in  another  important  department  of  our  church  services 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  versified  Psalms  of  David  fonned  the  sole  admis- 
sible hymnaL  But  first  the  original  version  was  deemed 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  new  one  was  introduced. 
Then  a  separate  compilation  of  hymns  was  added,  and  both 
the  versions  of  the  Psalms  fell  into  comparative  disuse. 
Still  the  process  of  expansion  went  on.  Watts  issued  his 
Hymn-book  and  the  Wesley s  theirs.  In  the  Methodist  church 
the  latter  is  yet,  and  probably  will  long  remain,  the  sole 
book  of  musical  praise.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  the  deno- 
mination for  which  mainly  Watts  wrote  his  immerous  hymns. 
The  wider  culture  and  taste  of  the  time  are  there  acknow- 
ledged by  the  publication  of  various  compilations,  some  of 
them  under  the  sanction  of  conferences  and  synods,  which 
place  no  undue  limit  on  their  selection,  but  cull  the  flower 
of  Christian  verse  from  many  fields,  both  English  and  con- 
tinental In  the  Unitariau  body,  the  cathoUc  spirit  of 
Martineau's  Collection  is,  happily,  gradually  recommending 
itself  for  almost  universal  adoption. 

Now  what  may  be  done  with  the  hymnal,  and  with  a 
success  so  marked,  may  surely  be  accomplished  with  the 
leetionary  of  our  public  worship.  Variety,  novelty,  and  the 
freshness  of  impression  they  bring,  are  in  no  part  of  the 
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aervice  more  imperatively  demanded.  It  is  proliably  the 
part  which  is  of  least  interest  to  the  bulk  of  our  congrega- 
tions, the  part  in  which  it  is  most  diiBcidt  for  the  minister 
to  retain  attention  and  produce  strong  and  salutary  impres- 
sions. The  truth  of  this  statement  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  vacant  or  wandering  eyes  during  the  reading  of  the 
lessor-  Except  under  some  specially  favourable  conditions, 
the  voice  of  the  minister  falls  on  ears  that  long  and  close 
&miliarity  with  oft-repeated  passages  of  Scripture  has  dulled 
almost  to  insensibility. 

What  practically  is  required  to  infuse  new  life  and  a 
fresh  intei'est  into  the  lectionary  of  public  worship  is,  whilst 
retaining  the  Bible  as  of  course  indispensable,  to  supplement 
and  diversify  its  teachings  of  piety  and  love  by  the  intro- 
duction, probably  in  the  place  of  the  second  lesson,  of  judi- 
ciously selected  passages  from  the  great  devotional  poets 
and  prose  writers  of  more  recent  times.  No  difficulty  can 
occur  to  the  educated  minister,  save  that  of  the  very  wealth 
and  profusion  of  the  materials  that  offer  themselves  for  his 
choice.  The  whole  range  of  English  literature  is  open  to 
his  view.  Its  most  illustrious  and  gifted  sons,  in  every  one 
of  the  multifarious  forms  of  literature,  offer  to  him  their 
rich  and  varied  gifts  of  holy  song,  and  devout  utterance, 
and  wise  saying.  Not  a  chord  is  there  in  the  head  of  man 
that  cannot  be  touched  by  their  tender  tones ;  not  an  aspi- 
ration of  the  soul  that  may  not  be  fed  and  fostered  by  the 
inspiration  of  their  genius ;  not  a  vital  truth  that  they  fail 
to  illuminate,  beautify  and  enforce. 

Tlieir  judicious  introduction  would  invest  the  public 
services  of  religion  with  a  new  and  powerful  charm,  would 
marvellously  augment  at  once  their  interest  and  impres- 
siveness ;  and  would  prove  a  potent  ally  of  the  pi^acher. 
He  whoso  courage  and  taste  induce  him  to  pioneer  the  way 
to  tliis  much-needed  reform,  will  find  followers  in  eveiy 
liberal  church  and  under  many  forms  of  creed. 

Habbt  Eawsok. 
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Vn.— HOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 
1.  Contem/porary  Oerman  Theology, 

Students  of  morals  and  theology  of  all  schools  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  the  Theological  Ethics  of  the  late  distin- 
guished theologian  Bothe.*  The  first  edition  of  thj^  re- 
i;aarkable  and  important  work  was  exhausted  twelve  years 
ago.  It  is,  therefore,  a  double  boon  to  have,  in  a  new 
and  revised  form,  the  result  of  the  long  life  of  study  and 
inquiry  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  thoughtful  minds 
of  our  day.  Dr.  Bothe  combined  characteristics  rarely 
9een  in  one  man — ^mystical  piety,  daring  and  clear  think- 
ing, great  practical  sagacity,  and  knowledge  of  the  times. 
His  book  is,  therefore,  a  wonderful  combinatioa  The 
iheosophist  can  revel  in  its  speculations,  the  scientific  phi- 
losopher will  learn  much  from  its  clear  and  bold  thought^ 
the  practical  moralist  and  religious  man  meets  fine  descrip- 
tions of  the  work  that  he  must  do.  With  the  theology 
most  thinkers  will  not  agree,  but  all  ought  to  be  deeply 
thankful  to  the  author  for  his  exposition  of  the  essentially 
moral  nature  of  religion.  It  is  the  grand  excellence  of 
Bothe's  system,  that  it  opens  up  the  great  moral  field  as  the 
sphere  of  all  true  religion.  An  inactive,  a  merely  medita- 
tive religion,  finds  no  place  in  it.  Beligion  is  to  take  part 
with  God  in  His  great  moral  work  of  perfecting  man.  The 
various  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  book  cannot  be  mentioned 
here.  But  especially  should  the  attention  of  students  be 
drawn  to  Bothe's  way  of  dealing  with  materialism.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  our  common  philosophy  is  at  its  wits'  end. 
Whether  Bothe's  treatment  is  sound,  we  would  ask  philo- 
sophers to  consider. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rest  of  the 
work  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

The  distinction  between  biblical  and  dogmatic  theology, 
so  prevalent  now  in  Germany,  but  so  little  observed  in 
England,  is  a  most  important  one.  Dr.  Bernard  Weiss,+ 
in  his  BibUcal  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  has  clearly 
grasped  it,  and  defined  it  with  clear  and  sharp  outline. 

"*  Shwilgiaohe  Sthik.     Von  Dr.  Richard  Bothe.    Zweite,  lollifc  ■«!!  wimi 
ulwitete  ^JBJbunu    Wiltaaiisqg.    J.867. 

f  Lehrbacb  der  BiMiBbfaen  Theologie  des  Neoen  Testaments.     Von  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Weks.     Berlin.     Herts.     1868. 
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He  has  further  drawn  a  distinct  line  between  the  diflbrent 
periods  of  the  theology  of  the  Kew  Testament  His  book 
falls  into  five  parts :  the  teaching  of'  Jesns  acooiding  to 
the  most  ancient  tradition,  the  doctrines  of  the  pre-PaiSine 
apostolic  period,  Paulinism,  the  apostolic  teaching  in  the 
{K>st-Pauline  period,  and,  lastly,  the  theology  of  Joha  The 
teaclung  of  each  of  these  periods  is  again  distinguished 
aoooiding  to  the  authors  whose  books  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  it  For  instance,  the  third  part  has  three  sections — ^the 
teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  Second  Epis- 
tle of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  faculty  of  analysis  and  arrangement  is  possessed  by 
Dr.  Weiss»  and  this  is  a  great  gift  for  such  a  work  as  that 
before  us. 

A  work  of  this  kind  from  the  pen  of  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Weiss  may  be  expected  to  be  of  value.  He  has  long  studied 
the  New  Testament  as  a  collection  of  books.  He  has  written 
books  and  numerous  aitides  on  the  specific  theological  ideas 
of  the  various  Kew  Testament  authors.  He  knows  the  pro- 
cesses and  results  of  learned  inquiiy  in  this  direction.  He 
has  analytic  talent  He  has,  farther,  a  considerable  degree 
of  freedom  from  theological  fetters.  And  the  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  New  Testament  exegesis.  It  will 
render  great  service  to  the  interpreter^  to  the  historian,  to 
the  preacher.  Especially  may  it  be  consulted  as  a  sort  of 
key  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  German  study 
of  the  New  Testament  It  is  a  miserable  dmdgeiy  to  wade 
through  a  commentary ;  but  it  is  most  interesting  to  have 
the  whole  theologiccd  system  of  Peter  or  Paul  brought  before 
one  in  a  few  pages.  Many  other  considerations  yisk  in 
commending  this  work. 

As  our  space  is  limited,  we  give  no  specimens  of  what  is 
valuable  and  to  be  approved  in  the  book,  and  only  one  or 
two  examples  of  what  we  most  decidedly  believe  to  be 
false  and  perverse.  It  must  also  be  said  that  Dr.  Weiss, 
with  all  his  learning,  acuteness,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
theological  fairness,  fears  to  do  justice  to  Tubingen,  and  has 
not  yet  taken  a  bold  enough  attitude  in  reference  to  the 
New  Testament  The  examples  of  false  views  to  which  we 
referred,  and  which  illustrate  our  last  general  criticism,  are 
these :  the  Epistle  of  James  is  considered  to  belong  to  the 
pre-Pauline  works,  and  the  Gospel  of  John  promises  the 
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near  approach  of  the  parouda.  Both  of  these  views  are 
wholly  erroneous,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  per- 
fectly and  wholly  unprepossessed  mind  could  adopt  them. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  our  unfavourable  criticisms,  we  are 
thankful  to  Dr.  Weiss  for  his  valuable  and  useful  book. 

Dr.  Brandes  is  one  of  the  theologians  of  Germany  that 
have  eyes  to  see  the  signs  of  the  times.*  The  Bible  is  a 
book  to  be  understood  by  the  peopla  The  results  of  bibli- 
cal criticism  must  be  shared  by  all  the  educated.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  especially  deserves  to  be  generally 
understood.  In  more  senses  than  one  it  is  a  "  Freiheitsbrief" 
As  such  it  is  here  interpreted,  and  it  seems  to  us  wHh  great 
success.  There  is  no  outward  mark  of  learning — only  one 
or  two  Greek  words  in  the  whole  book.  Yet  the  author 
gives  the  results  of  wide  learning  and  independent  criticism. 
The  style  is  remarkably  clear  and  exact.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  continual  outbreaks  of  fine  and  strong  feeling.  We 
feel  persuaded  this  book  will,  as  it  deserves  to  do,  find  many 
thankful  readers,  and  contribute  its  part  to  the  great  work 
of  making  known  what  the  Bible  really  is  in  its  true  and 
lasting  worth. 

Pastor  Stolting  claims  for  the  four  exegetical  articles  that 
form  his  volume 'f  this  common  merit,  that  each  of  them 
seeks  to  set  one  of  the  darkest  passages  of  PauFs  Epistles  in 
a  wholly  new  light  Again  and  again  he  calls  his  reader  to 
take  notice  that  he  is  about  to  enter  upon  paths  never  before 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  venturous  exegetical  discoverer  I 
His  boasting  provokes  one  to  shut  his  book.  But  duty  calls. 
Take  one  of  the  Pastor's  greatest  discoveries.  It  is  in  the 
dark  passage,  GaL  iii.  19,  and  the  clause,  6  v($^oc  Tpotrtridri 

dcaraycic  IC  iLyyiktay,    A  new  meaning  of  BiarayeiQ  is  the  new 

light  The  angels  were  the  editors  of  the  law,  while  God 
was  its  author!  One  more  example:  Gral.  ii.  1  is  inter- 
preted as  an  attempt  to  construct  anew  the  chronology  of 
Paul's  Ufa  ica  EsKariffffdfMar  =  "  within  fourteen  years,  that 
is,  from  now,  as  long  as  I  have  been  an  apostle ;"  xaXtv  dyifitfy 
:=  the  second  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Where  can  the  justi- 
fication of  this  terminus  ad  quern  =  "  now,"  be  found  ?     If 

*  Des  AposteU  PftaloB  Sendschreiben  an  die  GaUter.     Aangelegt  yon  Dr. 
Friedrich  Brandes.     Wiesbaden.     1869. 

t  Beitrii^  lur  Bxegese  der  Patilinischen  Briefe.    Von  Adolf  Slolting,  Pastor 
Bu  Hudemtthlen.     (Jdttingen.    Vandenhoeek  k  Rnpreebt.     1869. 
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this  had  been  in  Paul's  mind,  he  must  at  least  have  said, 
"  these  fourteen  yeara"  This  book  is,  like  so  many  more  of 
its  class,  the  sad  residt  of  wasted  ingenuity  and  toil 

Dr.  Gerlach's  Commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Lamenta- 
tions* has  two  main  pecuUarities ;  it  is  traditional  and 
grammatical  The  first  peculiarity  is  not  very  edifying. 
The  transfer  of  references  in  the  book  from  the  ancient 
Jews  to  the  Christian  Israel  and  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
recognition  of  the  affliction  of  Jesus  under  the  wrath  of  God 
in  the  affliction  of  the  Jews,  is  exegeticcjly  and  religiously 
offensiva  The  second  peculiarity  is  much  more  to  our 
tasta  Sr.  Gerlach's  grammatical  and  verbal  comments  are 
the  valuable  part  of  his  work.  By  virtue  of  this  excellence 
it  deserves  to  take  its  place  amongst  our  best  exegetical 
works.  As  an  example  of  independent  and  successful  inter- 
pretation, ch.  iiL  20,  21,  may  be  quoted.  The  translation  is : 
"Eemember,  surely  thou  wilt  remember,  that  my  soul  is 
bowed  within  me.  This  (that  God  will  remember  his  misery) 
I  will  take  to  my  hearty  therefore  will  I  hopa"  This  inter- 
pretation is  much  better  than  Ewald's,  for  instance. 

In  his  excellent  Essay  upon  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, Professor  Jowett  calls  attention  to  the  service  which  a 
history  of  biblical  interpretation  would  render  to  both  the 
student  of  the  Bible  itself  and  the  student  of  the  human 
mind.  So  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  we 
have  such  a  history  in  this  work  of  Dr.  Diestel's."f"  This 
work  is  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  following  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  the  studies  of  the  critics,  the  arenas  of  the  theo- 
logians, and  the  life  of  the  people.  It  comprehends,  there- 
fore, more  than  a  mere  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  in  addition  to  this,  it  shews  what  theolo- 
gians have  made  of  the  book,  and  what  influence  the  book 
has  had  upon  ecclesiastical  matters,  politics  and  art  The 
execution  does  not  fall  short  of  the  plan.  The  author's 
learning,  critical  and  historical  insight,  and  literary  power, 
are  equal  to  the  task  he  proposed  to  himself  His  work  is 
therefore  a  thoroughly  valuable  one.  It  supplies  a  great 
want,  and  supplies  it  well 

*  Die  Klagelieder  Jeremi&  erklftrt  von  Dr.  Ernst  Ghrlach.  Berlin.  Herts. 
1868. 

t  Geschichte  des  Alten  Testanientes  in  der  ChriRtlichen  Kirche.  Von  Lndwig 
Diestel.     Jena.     Maake.     1869. 
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The  value  of  such  a  work  must  greatly  depend  upon  the 
views  of  its  author  as  to  the  rank  of  the  Old  Testament 
amongst  other  books.  We  believe  we  do  not  err  in  saying, 
that  Professor  Diestel  is  a  disciple  of  Ewald.    His  views  of  \ 

the  Bible  are  in  general  those  of  this  justly  renowned  critic. 
Perhaps  such  a  position  in  reference  to  the  Bible  is  as 
favourable  as  any  for  fairly  and  at  the  same  time  adequately 
writing  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation.  More  extreme 
views  in  either  direction  might  indispose  an  author  to  do 
justice  to  all  schoola  At  all  events,  our  author  has  evinced 
an  exceedingly  fair  and  honest  spirit  in  dealing  with  the 
motley  array  of  commentators  and  critics. 

For  the  advantage  of  a  second  edition,  one  or  two  minor 
errors  and  deficiencies  as  to  English  authors  and  books  may 
be  noted  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  is  quoted*  as 
last  edition,  1860,  whereas  there  is  but  one  edition  of  1863. 
The  historical  works  of  Stanley  and  Milman  are  not  quite 
fairly  called  the  best  of  those  which  seek  to  combine,  by 
kiinstliche  Harmonistik,  scientific  principles  with  the  strict- 
est faith  in  the  Bible.  Professor  Diestel  describes  the  ] 
present  condition  of  Old  Testament  criticism  in  England 
as  very  low,  and  with  truth.  Yet  he  might  have  referred 
not  only  to  Golenso,  but  also  to  the  works  of  Kalisch,  Bow- 
land  Williams,  Pusey,  Drake,  Thrupp,  Perowne. 

Perhaps  the  author,  who  best  knows  the  limits  of  his 
task,  will  see  it  to  be  impossible,  but  we  will  express  the 
wish,  that  in  some  of  his  references  to  works  or  essays 
which  are  mentioned  as  opening  up  new  and  important  / 

questions,  he  had,  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  cannot 
command  every  new  book  and  review,  indicated  more  ex- 
plicitly the  substance  of  the  important  addition  to  our 
knowledga  For  instance,  it  is  tantalizing  to  read,  "The 
important  question  as  to  the  closing  of  the  canon  was 
essentially  advanced  by  the  suggestive  hints  of  Willmann," 
and  find  only  a  reference  to  the  JahrbUcher  fWr  DetUsche 
Thealoffie,  1858,  III.  419—491.  But  aU  these  little  criti- 
eisms  do  not  affect  the  essential  worth  of  this  exceedingly 
valuable  work.  It  must  have  cost  its  author  prodigious 
labour,  and  he  may  rest  assured  of  the  gratitude  of  all  real 
students. 

♦  P.  579. 
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Professor  Harms  sends  us  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive volume  of  essays  upon  almost  every  chapter  of  phi- 
losophy *  Ethics,  politics,  metaphysics,  the  philosophy 
of  history,  history  of  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  other 
branches  of  philosophy,  are  here  examined  and  luminously 
presented.  The  barbarous  terminology  of  the  absolute  phi- 
losophers is  thrown  aside,  and  the  lay  reader  is  led  into  the 
secrets  of  the  great  esoteric  world.  The  ability  of  the 
author  to  deal  with  his  great  subjects  is  very  evident  His 
book,  therefore,  is  well  worth  studying,  and  especially  by 
those  who  have  no  desire  to  wade  through  many  dead  sys- 
tems. At  the  same  time  the  author  fails  to  establish  many 
of  his  positions.  For  instance,  his  argument  for  the  freedom 
of  the  will  against  determinism.    He  says, 

^  The  question  is,  whence  does  the  understanding  know  that 
a  thing -is  good,  right,  morally  worthy.  This  knowledge  the 
understanding  does  not  obtain  from  itself^  nor  from  any  sensations 
or  feelings  whatsoever,  but  from  the  will  it8el£  For  we  do  not 
will  a  thing  because  we  have  recognized  it  as  something  good, 
but  we  see  it  to  be  good  because  we  will  it.  It  is  by  an  act  of 
will  that  an  object  of  thought  becomes  morally  good.** 

In  the  next  essay  upon  the  same  subject,  in  which  the 
statement  that  we  are  what  we  are  made  is  dealt  with,  Dr. 
Harms  says  that  all  men  are  born  with  the  same  potential- 
ities, and  the  realization  of  these  potentialities  depends  upon 
their  actions.  Surely  facts  are  against  such  a  statement 
The  character  of  Dr.  Harms'  philosophy  may  be  gathered 
from  this  sentence : 

^  Man  possesses  not  only  an  external  and  a  sense  experience, 
upon  which  he  rightly  bases  his  knowledge,  but  also  an  internal 
and  religious  experience,  which  is  equally  immediate  and  certain, 
and  as  safe  a  basis  of  knowledge  as  external  expericDce.  Upon 
the  one  is  based  natural  science,  upon  the  other  the  ethical  sciences 
and  theology." 

We  quote  the  following  statement  as  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  German  philosophy : 

''  Incontestably  the  absolute  philosophy  has  had  its  day.  It 
has  been  obliged  to  give  up  its  excessive  claims.  Its  one-sided- 
ness  is  universally  acknowledged." 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  greatest  of 

*  Abhandlungen  xor  ijitematisohen  PhiliMOpIiie^  Ton  Dr.  Friedricli  HamiB. 
Berlin.    Herts.     1S68. 
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Grerman  mystics,*  Meister  Eckhart,  was  not  possible  beforff^-^^-JK 
the  lamented  Franz  Pfeiflfer  published  selections  from  his  / 
works  in  1857.  Since  that  time  several  examinations  of  his 
system  have  appeared.  The  work  before  us,  by  the  sach^ 
kundige  Adolf  Lasson,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
examination  is  accompanied  by  numerous  and  full  extracts 
from  the  master,  translated  into  modern  German.  The 
student  of  the  German  mystics,  who  is  not  up  in  the  German 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  wUl  therefore  gladly  avail  himself 
of  Herr  Lasson's  aid.  This  he  may  do  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, for  Herr  Lasson  knows  the  mystics  intimately,  and 
the  course  of  mystical  philosophy  in  general 

These  apocryphal  Epistles,-f-  called  of  Heracleitus,  origi- 
nating, as  Herr  Bernays  judges,  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era^  written  by  a  heathen  and  interpolated  by  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian,  contain  references  of  value  to  both  the  student  of 
philosophy  and  the  student  of  religion.  The  editor's  trans- 
lation and  most  interesting  notes  give  additional  value  to 
the  publication.  The  church  historian  and  the  historian  of 
philosophy  will  not  neglect  to  glean  the  scattered  hints  oif 
the  Epistles,  and  the  editor  s  learning  and  critical  sagacity 
will  be  of  real  assistance.  We  see  that  Herr  Bernays  has 
previously  published  similar  monogmphs,  and  it  is  heartily 
to  be  desired  that  he  will  persevere  in  a  work  which, 
thankless  as  it  may  appear,  is  really  of  value. 

Dr.  Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  J  much  more  com- 
plete than  Schwegler  8  and  a  fourth  of  the  size  of  the  late 
Heinrich  Hitter's,  supplies,  and  supplies  well,  a  real  want, 
as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  uncommon  fact  that  it  has 
already  reached  the  third  edition.  The  author  belongs  to 
the  modern  inductive  school,  a  position  enabling  him  to 
write  the  history  of  the  dead  philosophies  of  the  past.  The 
second  part  of  his  work,  embracing  the  period  from  Christ 
to  the  end  of  scholasticism,  which  in  some  senses  most  in- 
terests theologians,  is  in  reality  a  history  of  the  chief  doc- 

t.  Meister  Eckbart,  der  Mystiker.  Znr  Geschichte  der  religiosea  Speonktioii 
in  Deutechland.     Vo^  Adolf  Lasson.     Berlin.     Hertz.     1868. 

t  Die  Heraklitiscben  Briefe.  Bin  Beitrag  mr  pfailosophisohen  nnd  religions- 
geschichtlichen  Litterator  Ton  Jacob  Bernays.  Berlin.  Herts.  1869.  London: 
Williams  and  Noigate. 

X  C^mndrisB  der  (Hecbicbte  der  Philosophie  von  Tbales  bis  anf  die  G^egen- 
wart.     Yon  Dr.  P.  Ueberweg.     Dritte  Auflage.     Konigeberg.     1868. 
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trines  of  the  church.  The  origin  of  Christianity  and  the 
gradual  growth  of  doctrine  on  philosophy  are  carefully  exa- 
mined   The  following  paragraph  is  worth  consideration : 

'*  Monotheism  as  the  universal  religion  could  only  proceed 
from  the  Jewish  religion.  The  victory  of  Christianity  is  the 
victory  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Jewish  people  over  polytheism, 
those  ideas  having  heen  freed  from  their  national  limitations, 
softened  and  spiritaalized ;  with  which  victory  that  of  the 
Grecian  language,  art  and  science,  in  the  kingdoms  founded  hy 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  subsequent  inheritance  of  the 
Bomans,  is  entirely  analogous,  save  that  the  religious  struggle 
was  severe  and  protracted  in  proportion  as  the  polytheistic  reli- 
gions possessed  lastingly  valuable  elements.  When  once  the 
national  separation  had  given  way  to  the  intercourse  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  and  the  unity  of  the  universal  monarchy,  the  predo- 
minance of  those  elements  of  culture  which  were  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  advanced,  must  put  an  end  to  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  various  systems  of  culture,  that  is,  the  predominance 
of  the  Greek  language,  art  and  science,  of  Koman  law  (and  for 
the  West  the  Eoman  language  also),  and  of  either  the  Grsaco- 
Roman  or  the  (universalized,  denationalized)  Jewish  religion." 

The  successive  editions  of  Dr.  Hase's  Church  History* 
always  bring  something  new  and  worth  knowing.  The 
ninth  edition  brings  the  history  down  to  the  year  1866, 
while  the  eighth  edition  appeared  in  1858.  The  last  ten 
years  have  seen  as  wonderful  things  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world  as  in  the  natural  world.  Hase  has  watched  them 
with  his  keen  eye,  and  now  he  has  described  them  with 
his  artistic  pen.  To  readers  who  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
events  Hase  sketches,  his  delightfully  realistic  manner,  his 
history  in  representative  pictures,  is  highly  interesting.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  style,  his  description  of  late  events  in  the 
English  Church  may  be  quoted 

"  Suddenly  England  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  by  seven 
Essays  from  Oxford,  written  by  savanU  of  repute,  amongst  them 
bearers  of  ecclesiastical  dignities.  They  discussed  the  creation, 
the  progress  of  mankind,  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  the  evidences 
of  miracles,  original  sin  and  the  incarnation,  the  history  and  the 
legal  basis  of  the  national  church,  and  this  with  religious  pro- 
priety, but  overthrowing  the  old  orthodox  presuppositioAS.  .  .  . 
Thousands  of  the  clergy  protested  against  the  profanation,  the 

•  Kinshcngoschichte.     Lehrbuch  aunachst  fUr  akademiache  Vorlesongen  von 
Dr.  Carl  Angast  Haae.     Neante,  yerbesserte  Anflage.     Leipzig.     1867. 
VOL.   VI.  T 
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seven  against  Christ  were  legally  prosecated  as  far  as  the  civil 

C'tion  of  each  allowed,  but  the  highest  legal  court  of  England 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  theology  by  their  acquittal  An 
invitation  of  the  men  of  science  to  subscribe  to  the  agreement  of 
all  true  science  with  Scripture,  found  but  few  signatures  amongst 
the  highest  scientific  authorities/* 

An  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  life  of  Jesus,* 
by  a  scholar  who  has  studied  in  both  the  schools  of  Baur 
and  of  Ewald,  and  in  earlier  works  proved  his  independence 
of  both,  who  has  the  learning  of  a  German  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  Frenchman,  and  who  has  evinced  a  most  decided 
historical  talent,  is  an  important  and  welcome  production. 
Of  course  a  critique  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  Keim 
cannot  be  given  in  a  brief  notice,  and  the  reviewer  does 
not  assume  the  ability  to  make  it  He  will  have  done  his 
duty  if  he  calls  attention  to  the  weighty  and  important 
appearance  of  the  WQrk,  pointing  out  some  of  its  results, 
and  here  and  there  indicating  his  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
iSaction  therewith. 

This  first  volume  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesua  Dr.  Keim  gives  us  first  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  his  sources,  and  then  a  full  picture  of  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  back-ground  of  the  history,  these  two 
points  taking  up  half  the  volume.  The  second  half  treats 
of  the  youth  and  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Jesua 

The  sources  extraneous  to  the  New  Testament  are  de- 
spatched in  a  few  pages,  propoi*tioned  to  their  meagreness. 
The  New  Testament  sources  are  elaborately  examined. 
First  Paul's  testimony  is  considered,  and  then  the  Gospels 
in  historical  order.  Matthew,  the  addition  thereto  being 
abstracted,  is  placed  in  the  years  60 — 70.  Luke  stands 
next,  about  the  year  90.  Mark  comes  third,  about  the  year 
100.  The  Gospel  of  John,  which  Eeim  submits  to  a  keen 
criticism,  falls  within  the  years  100 — 117-  It  is  worthy  of 
special  attention  that  this  result  mainly  rests,  so  far  as  it  is 
positive  and  not  negative,  upon  the  similarity  of  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the 
Pastor  of  Hennas.  These  results  indicate  Dr.  Keim's  inde- 
pendence both  of  the  school  of  Ewald  and  the  school  of 

•  Oescbichte  Jean  von  Nasara  in  ihrer  Verkettung  mit  dem  Gesarorotleben 
■eiDM  Volkea  frei  untersucht  nnd  ausfUhrlich  erz&falt  von  Dr.  Theodor  Eeim. 
In  zwei  B&nden.     I.  Per  RQsttag.     Zurich.    Orell,  Fuasli  und  Comp.     1867. 
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Baur.    And  throughout  liis  work  he  exhibits  the  same 
important  characteristic. 

The  picture  given  us  of  the  political  and  religious  soil  of 
this  sacred  history  is  in  every  sense  remarkably  valuable. 
It  is  full  of  concrete  and  vivid  facts.  Everything  that  speaks 
in  a  description,  that  really  describes,  is  collected.  And 
the  result  is  no  mere  mosaic-work,  but  a  pictura  Dr. 
Keim  sees  what  he  describes,  and  makes  his  readers  see  it 
too.  He  equals  Renan,  only  he  is  less  governed  by  fancies. 
He  makes  the  old  religious  life  of  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes 
stand  out  with  objective  reality.  In  the  section  on  the 
Messianic  hope,  it  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  that 
Dr.  Keim  vindicates  the  orthodoxy  of  both  Philo  and 
Josephus  on  this  head.  The  account  of  Hillel  does  not 
strike  us  as  so  satisfactory  as  the  biographical  sketches  of 
the  book  generally  ara  It  is  inferior  to  Ewald's  chapter 
on  this  interesting  man. 

We  can  note  but  one  or  two  points  in  the  second  part  of 
Dr.  Keim's  book.  He  defends  remarkably  enough  the 
Davidic  race  of  Jesus.  Of  course  he  claims  for  him  a  full 
and  ordinary  human  origin.  The  section  on  the  human 
birth  in  general  is  a  fine  specimen  of  critical  acuteness. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  section.  Dr.  Keim,  with  an  honesty 
which  we  often  miss  in  Lives  of  Jesus,  tells  his  readers 
what  the  person  of  Jesus  is  to  him.  Jesus  is  a  human 
being  like  other'  human  beings,  only  divine  life  resides  in 
him  in  a  fuller,  steadier  scale.  History  is  full  of  original 
grafts,  superiorities,  new  attainments,  divine  great  ones. 
Jesus  is  the  perfect  divine  man.  We  simply  try  to  repre- 
sent  Dr.  Keim's  idea.  The  reader  must  try  to  think  it. 
For  a  Carlylean  it  cannot  be  difficult.  The  chapter  on  the 
personal  character  (personlichkcit)  of  Jesus  is  remarkable. 
Beautiful  and  deep  glances  into  the  subject  are  frequent. 
Still  the  haunting  doubt,  whether  the  view  given  has  his- 
torical ba.sis,  and  still  more  a  profound  dread  of  sinning 
against  the  order  of  a  world,  which  is  sufficiently  revealed^ 
for  worship  if  not  for  philosophy,  constrain  us  to  say,  we 
dare  not  accept  Dr.  Keim's  view  until  it  is  sanctioned  far 
more  unmistakeably  than  at  present  by  history  and  fiicts. 

This  book  deserves  to  be  studied  in  England,  not  only 
for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  it  says  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
most  gifted  school  of  theologian.s  within  the  German  church, 

J.  F.  Smith, 
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2.  Miscellaneous, 

Mr.  Westcott's  work  on  the  History  of  the  English  Bible* 
is  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  traces 
the  external,  in  the  second  the  internal,  history  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version.  Such  a  subject,  in  the  hands  of  so  well- 
informed  a  writer,  cannot  be  without  interest ;  but  we  think 
that  Mr.  Westcott  has  hardly  been  fortunate  in  laying  out 
the  scale  of  his  work.  His  comparison  of  the  texts  of  the 
translations  which  preceded  that  which  was  finally  adopted, 
with  a  view  to  determine  their  relation  to  each  other,  is  out 
of  place  in  a  popular  sketch,  while  not  sufficiently  complete 
for  a  scientific  treatise ;  and  even  in  his  first  section  we 
miss  much  biographical  and  bibliographical  detail,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  matter  in 
hand.  And  it  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  his  work 
had  he  traced  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  from  its  pub- 
lication in  1611  down  to  the  present  day. 

In  one  very  important  point  Mr.  Westcott  follows  the 
example  of  most  Anglican  scholars  who  wish  to  stand  well 
with  public  opinion,  in  pertinaciously  turning  away  from 
disputed  matters  of  real  pith  and  weight  He  says  in  his 
Preface :  "  One  question,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
Authorized  Version  I  have  purposely  neglected.  It  seemed 
useless  to  discuss  its  revision.  The  revision  of  the  original 
texts  must  precede  the  revision  of  the  translation,  and  the 
time  for  this,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  has  not  yet  fully 
coma"  And  again,  in  a  note  :i*  "  I  have  given  an  account 
of  the  Greek  text  followed  by  the  revisers  in  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  11.  524.  But  the  question  is  of  no  real 
importance,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
by  any  consistent  critical  views,  and  the  variations  are  too 
superficial  to  admit  a  general  classification  or  discussion.'' 
Apart  from  the  last  clause  of  this  statement,  which  we  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  understand,  what  a  strange  mis- 
conception of  the  conditions  of  his  task  does  Mr.  Westcott 
here  betray !  In  giving  an  elaborate  history  of  a  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  text 
from  which  it  is  made  !  The  Version  is  over  and  over  again 

*  A  General  View  of  tbe  Hietoiyof  the  English  Bible.     By  B.  F.  Westeott^ 
B.D.     London:  Macmillan.    1868. 
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lauded  in  the  highest  terms ;  a  sort  of  quasi-inspiration  is 
claimed  for  the  English  Church  during  the  period  in  which 
it  was  slowly  growing  into  shape ;  and  the  reader  is  more 
than  once  reminded  of  the  happiness  and  privilege  which 
are  the  lot  of  England  in  possessing  such  a  vernacular 
Bibla  But  no  hint  is  ever  dropped  that  the  translation  was 
made  from  a  text  which  had  hardly  begun  to  undergo  the 
process  of  critical  revision ;  we  hear  very  little  of  the  pos* 
sible  obligations  of  successive  translators  to  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate ;  and,  except  in  the  passf^e  which  we  have 
quoted  from  the  Preface,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  necessity 
of  future  revision.  Mr.  Westcott  consciously  and  completely 
ignores  the  existence  of  critical  scholarship  as  applied  to 
the  text  of  the  Bible.  Strange  that  it  should  be  precisely 
those  theologians  who  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
exact  text  of  Scripture,  who  are  least  willing  that  any  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  for  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ! 

In  a  veiy  different  spirit  from  Mr.  Westcott's  book  is  con- 
ceived the  beautiful  little  edition  of  the  English  New  Tes- 
tament,* which  Baron  Tauchnitz,  of  Leipzig,  has  just  issued 
as  the  thousandth  volume  of  his  ''Collection  of  British 
Authors."  It  is  edited  by  Professor  Tischendorf,  who  has 
prefixed  a  brief  Introduction,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Sinaitic  MSS.,  and 
their  general  relation  to  the  imperfect  text  from  which  our 
Authorized  Version  was  made.  The  text  of  this  edition  is 
of  course  that  which  we  find  in  our  Bibles ;  but  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  page  are  noted,  in  English,  the  various  readings 
found  in  the  MSS.  above  mentioned,  and  here  referred  to 
as  A^  v.,  S.  The  type  used  is,  though  not  very  lai^, 
exceedingly  clear ;  and  the  edition,  when  rescued  from  the 
insecurity  of  paper  covers  by  a  decent  binding,  will  be  neat 
and  almost  elegant.  But  its  great  merit  is,  that  it  brings 
visibly  before  the  English  reader,  not  only  th6  fact  that 
there  are  various  readings  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  that  the  best  authorities  differ  materially  from  that  form 
of  the  text  which  the  English  Church  seems  contentedly  to 
accept  as  final    If,  as  we  have  heard,  this  little  edition  has 

*  The  New  Testament :  the  Authoriied  English  Vereion :  with  Introduction, 
and  Tarioiis  Readings  from  the  three  most  celebrated  MSS.  of  the  Original  Qreek 
Text.     By  Constantino  Tischendorf.     Leipzig :  Tauchnitz.    1869. 
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already  obtained  a  large  circulation,  and  will  probably 
obtain  one  still  larger,  it  will  exercise  a  strong,  even  if 
silent,  influence  in  the  direction  of  that  revision  of  the  En- 
glish Bible  which  is  so  imperatively  needed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  in  recommendation  of  so 
approved  a  work  as  the  late  Professor  Bleek's  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,*  now  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced to  the  English  reader.  The  translation  is  well  exe« 
cuted,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  without  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  the  original :  the  sentences  flow  e^asily, 
and  the  ear  is  not  tortured  with  uncouth  idioms  which 
have  too  manifestly  a  Teutonic  birth.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  very  comprehensive :  it  begins  with  a  chapter  on 
the  previous  literature  of  the  subject,  which  is  followed  by 
another  on  the  languages  of  the  Old  Testament  Then  each 
book  is  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the  three  gi*eat 
divisions  into  which  the  Canon  is  divided ;  and  the  whole 
is  concluded  by  a  section  on  the  history  of  the  Canon  itself, 
and  a  second  on  the  history  of  the  Text  down  to  the  present 
tima  The  work  is  thus  a  repeitory  of  information  upon 
the  literary  history  of  the  Old  Testament  In  a  complete 
survey  of  the  whole  subject,  the  reader  will  not  expect  to 
find  the  minute  statements  and  discussions  which  charac* 
terize  special  introductions  to  the  several  books;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Bleek  has  been  very  successful  in 
preserving  a  due  proportion  among  the  separate  sections  of 
his  work,  as  well  as  between  the  partB  and  the  whola  And 
it  will  be  at  once  obvious  to  the  student,  that  in  keeping 
closely  to  the  literary  side  of  his  subject,  he  not  only  secures 
a  certain  unity  and  completeness  of  plan,  but  succeeds  in 
avoiding  many  questions  which,  though  considered  matters 
for  unprejudiced  discussion  in  Germany,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly put  a  stamp  of  neologian  heresy  upon  his  book  in 
England. 

Perhaps  this,  combined  with  a  certain  caution  and  mode- 
ration of  tone,  explains  the  fact  (not  without  significance) 
that  this  book  is  issued  from  the  close  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. Canon  Venables,  in  the  Preface,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends it  to  the  English  public,  dwells  a  good  deal  upon 

*  An  Introdactioii  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Johannes  Bleek :  translated  by 
G.  H.  Venables.  Edited  by  Rev.  Bdmand  Venables,  M.A.j  Canon  Reeidentinry 
of  Lincoln.     2  vols.     London  :  Bell  and  Daldy.     1869. 
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Professor  Bleek's  "  unquestionable  orthodoxy," — though  he 
admits  that  orthodoxy  is  "  to  a  considerable  extent  a  rela* 
tive  term/'  and  that  this  particular  oithodoxy  is  to  be 
looked  at  **  from  a  Genuan  point  of  view."  And  he  inter- 
poses a  faint  protest,  which  will  not  weigh  much  against 
the  careful  investigations  which  follow,  against  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  modem  criticism,  from  which  only  an  En- 
glish theologian  finds  himself  able  to  dissent  without  fear 
or  hesitation.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Preface,  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  the  book  which 
it  introduces,  is  reassuring  to  those  who  were  beginning  to 
believe  that,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  English 
clergy  were  setting  their  faces  like  a  flint  against  free  theo- 
logical inquiry.  But  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results 
at  which  Dr.  Bleek  arrives,  with  those  commonly  accepted 
in  England  and  defended  by  such  men  as  the  new  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Dr.  Bleek  thinks  that  there  is  a  Mosaic  element 
in  Leviticus,  but  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  either  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  one  book,  or  that  Moses  was  its  author. 
He  finds  Elohist  and  Jehovist  in  Genesis:  the  reign  of 
David  is  the  earliest  period  to  which  he  can  assign  the 
reduction  of  the  first  four  books ;  and  he  believes  that  the 
"book  of  the  law"  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and 
written  not  many  years  before,  was  Deuteronomy.  Ho 
separates  Isaiah  into  two  parts,  due  to  separate  authors ;  he 
denies  the  historical  character  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
does  not  believe  that  the  Daniel  there  depicted  ever  lived. 
He  brings  down  the  book  of  Job  to  a  veiy  low  date ;  and 
describes  Canticles  as  a  love-song,  in  which  there  is  no 
mystic  meaning.  He  reduces  to  the  utmost  the  predictive 
element  in  prophecy,  and  is  excessively  cautious  as  to  spe- 
cific Messianic  predictiona  lii  all  this,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  kind,  there  is  nothing  with  which  theological 
students  are  not  perfectly  familiar ;  the  curious  thing  is  to 
see  such  views  introduced  into  England  under  the  cover  of 
orthodoxy,  even  though  "relative"  and  fifom  "a  German 
point  of  view.'* 

While  we  thank  Mr.  Venables  very  heartily  for  having 
put  so  excellent  a  work  within  reach  of  the  English  reader, 
we  cannot  help  pointing  out  that,  though  the  literary  side 
of  these  questions  may  be  kept  separate  for  discussion,  the 
results  arrived  at  cannot  be  hindered  from  having  their 
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effect  upon  matters  of  faith.  To  instance  a  form  of  aigu- 
ment  very  common  in  England — but  which  Dr.  Bleek  is 
much  too  sound  a  scholar  to  have  anything  to  do  with — the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  constantly  bound 
up  with  the  authority  of  Christ.  Christ  quoted  Moses  as 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch — what  can  be  more  decisive  ? 
Such  an  amateur  critic  as  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  for 
instance,  thinks  that  the  case  is  settled  beyond  appeal  But 
if,  apart  from  statements  in  the  New  Testament,  it  be  proved 
to  demonstration  (as  nearly  all  competent  scholars  think 
that  it  already  is  proved,  and  as  the  majority  of  men  will 
think  before  many  years  are  passed)  that  the  Pentateuch 
contains  undeniable  evidence  of  composite  authorship  and 
a  post-Mosaic  origin,  what  becomes  of  the  authority  on 
which  this  untenable  view  has  been  rashly  rested?  The 
authority  of  Moses  has  been  stayed  upon  that  of  Christ :  if 
the  weaker  portion  of  the  edifice  fall,  must  it  not  drag  down 
the  stronger  with  it? 

Mr.  Sharpe  has  at  length  woven  his  various  critical  re- 
searches into  a  continuous  "  History  of  the  Hebrew  Nation 
and  its  Literature."'*  Mr.  Sharpe's  judgments  are  always 
independent  and  vigorous  ;  but  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  form  of  his  work  is  such  as  to  prevent  his  giving 
at  greater  length  reasons  for  statements  which  at  first  sight 
seem  somewhat  startling.  His  narrative  commences  with 
a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  under  the  Judgea  The  history  of  their  flight 
out  of  'E^ypt  and  their  conquest  of  Canaan  under  the 
generalship  of  Joshua,  related  in  the  Pentateuch  and  book 
of  Joshua,  is  dismissed  as  "  so  far  modern  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  portion  of  historic  truth  they  contain. 
The  name  of  Moses  their  leader  must,  in  Isaiah  IxiiL  11,  be 
translated  the  Baiser-v^,  as  if  so  named  because  he  raised 
up  the  nation."  Mr.  Sharpe  leaves  us  further  in  doubt 
about  the  reality  of  Moses,  by  pleu^ing  the  ten  command- 
ments in  the  time  of  David  or  soon  after  (though  it  is  sug- 
gested that  in  an  older  form  they  may  have  been  arranged 
by  Samuel),  explaining  that  "  it  was  probably  the  first  of 
the  series  of  laws,  which  were  added  from  time  to  time 


*  HiBtoiy  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  and  its  Literature.     By  Samuel  Sbarpe. 
London.     18(>9. 
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during  the  next  five  hundred  years."  And  it  is  not  ob- 
scurely hinted  that  the  historic  personality  of  Aaron  is,  to 
say  the  least,  uncertain,  for  "  the  word  Aron,  an  ark,  seems 
to  have  given  to  the  priests  who  carried  the  ark  the  name 
of  the  Sons  of  Aaron.  Many  names  in  the  early  genealogies 
seem  to  have  been  formed  in  this  way."  Mr.  Sharpe  con- 
cedes that  the  belief  that  the  forefathers,  or  rather  the 
founders,  of  the  Israelite  nation  had  been  at  one  time  in 
bondage  in  Lower  Egypt,  was  so  firmly  held  by  their  de- 
scendants that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it  He  is 
of  opinion,  however,  that 

^  the  several  tribes  who  are  described  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
which  seems  to  be  the  oldest  book  in  tlie  Bible,  were  formed  of 
a  population  far  mora  numerous  than  the  small  body  of  men  who 
could  have  been  living  in  the  land  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egypt> 
or  even  than  that  la^er  body  which  afterwards  crossed  the 
Jordan  to  attempt  to  gain  land  in  Canaan.  Those  who  entered 
the  country  with  arms  in  their  hands  were  no  doubt  welcomed 
by  others  whose  fistmilies  had  never  been  in  Egypt.  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  parts  of  Canaan  had  been  for  a  long  time  previous 
quietly  inhabited  by  men  of  the  Hebrew  race.  This  remark 
particularly  applies  to  parts  of  Judah,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron,  where  we  hear  of  no  wars  between  the  new  comers  and 
the  old  inhabitants." 

Beginning  from  this  sure  ground  of  history,  Mr.  Sharpe 
traces  with  great  acuteness  the  legislation  which  the  wants 
of  the  nation,  esijecially  under  tne  new  circumstances  of 
the  monarchy,  from  time  to  time  required.  Assuming  that 
"  among  the  Israelites,  as  among  other  nations,  laws  were 
not  written  until  the  occasion  for  them  had  arisen,"  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  attempted  to  put  many  of  the  principal  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  into  cnronological  order,  corresponding 
to  the  successive  developments  of  the  national  history.  He 
seems  to  us  more  successful  in  dealing  with  the  legislation 
than  with  the  different  narratives,  where  the  evidence  is  of 
a  more  doubtful  and  delicate  character,  and  the  curtness  of 
his  decisions  frequently  leaves  the  impression,  doubtless 
unintentionally,  of  some  arbitrariness  of  judgment 

The  prophetic  writings  are  submitted  to  as  searching  an 
analysis  as  the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion is  carried  so  far  that  only  a  few  of  the  minor  prophets 
escape  whole.    The  writings  under  the  name  of  Isaiah  are 
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distributed  among  at  least  six  authors  ;  and  even  the  work 
of  the  Great  Unknown,  Isaiah  xl. — Ixvi.,  is  arranged  and  sub- 
divided chronologically,  the  concluding  passage,  Is.  Ixiii.  7 
— ^Ixvi.  (as  well  as  Lamentations  v.),  being  assigned  to  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  like  manner,  the  general 
promises  of  restoration  in  Isaiah  (iL  1 — 4?,  iv.  2 — 6),  in 
Amos  (ix.  11 — 15),  Joel  (ii  28 — iiL  3),  and  Micah  iv.  1 — 
V.  9),  are  all  eliminated  and  postponed  to  the  time  of  the 
captivity.  Mr.  Sharpe  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  enough 
sympathy  with  the  strong  imaginative  irmyht  of  the  pro- 
phets, whose  anticipations  of  the  future,  vague  and  indeter- 
minate enough,  are  surely  not  regularly  to  be  classed  as 
prophecies  post  eventum. 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  again,  is  strangely  brought  down 
to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  spite  of  its  plainly 
local  colouring.  And  the  unity  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
disturbed  by  the  assignment  of  chap.  ix.  to  the  year  51  B.O., 
when  the  Hebrew  canon  was  closed ;  although  some  literary 
activity  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  the  apocryphal  writ- 
ings, as,  for  example,  in  the  composition  of  the  book  of 
Judith,  which  is  placed  in  Vespasian's  reign,  while  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  treated  as  a  Christian  work.  Mr. 
Sharpe  displays  great  ingenuity  in  the  reference  of  many 
of  the  Psalms  to  particular  epochs  and  events  in  the  na- 
tional history ;  and  his  comments  and  illustrations  of  their 
obscurities  are  some  of  the  happiest  portions  of  his  book. 
His  independence  of  accepted  critical  judgments  is  nowhere 
more  curiously  shewn  than  in  his  treatment  of  the  book  Of 
Job  as  a  whole ;  he  places  it,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of 
Elihu*s  discourses,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  he  should  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  diversities 
which  have  led  the  majority  of  critics  to  detach  these  as 
subsequent  additions  to  the  main  plan  of  the  book,  while  in 
other  cases  he  is  only  too  quick  to  detect  marks  of  a  later 
origin.* 

Mr.  Sharpe's  criticism  is  much  more  interesting  than  his 
narrativa  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  fearlessness  and 
originality,  and  if  his  results  should  not  always  stand  the 
test  of  subsequent  investigation — ^through  excess  of  trust  in 


*  e.g.  where  Numb.  xxiy.  17 — 19  i*  refezred  to  the  time  of  Judas  Mac- 
caUsut. 
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special  methods — they  will  at  least  serve  to  foster  a  like 
care  and  conscientiousness  in  the  formation  of  pure  critical 
opinion. 

'*  Le  Christianisme  Liberal  et  le  Miracle/**  is  the  name 
given  by  M.  F^lix  P^caut  to  four  "conferences"  which  he 
has  just  delivered  at  Nlnies,  Neufch&tel  and  Paris.  They 
will  be  fouad  reprinted  in  extenso  in  the  number  for  the 
10th  March  of  the  Disciple  de  Jesiia  Christ,  the  organ  of 
M.  Martin  Paschoud  and  his  friends.-}-  The  "discourses*' 
are  extremely  remarkable,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  &om  the  newspapers,  L'Opinion  Nationale  and  Le 
Protestant  Lib&al,  that  their  delivery  has  caused  very 
considerable  commotion.  Their  general  diifb  and  the  nature 
of  the  impression  they  have  made,  may  perhaps  best  Ih* 
gathered  from  the  following  passages,  which  we  translate 
from  Le  Protestant  LiMral  in  speaking  of  their  delivery  at 
Neufch&tel,  and  from  L'Opinion  NatUmaie  (a  very  influen- 
tial French  journal)  in  describing  their  effect  in  Paris. 

After  speaking  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  orthodox  party 
to  prevent  attendance,  and  the  signal  failure  of  the  same, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

'*  The  greater  part  of  the  audience  was  composed  of  men  who 
probably  had  not  entered  a  church  for  many  a  day,  till  M.  Pt'x^aut 
brought  them  there.  To  describe  the  effect  he  produced  uu  them 
would  be  impossible.  They  seemed  to  feel  equal  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  hearing  expressed,  with  such  force  of  logic  and  such 
eloquence,  the  ideas  vaguely  formed  in  their  own  minds.  It  is 
true,  then  (they  seemed  to  discover),  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
religion,  and  to  keep  for  us  and  ours  all  the  treasures  of  the  moral 
tradition  of  Christianity,  without  being  obliged  to  believe  in  all 
the  miracles,  all  the  dogmas,  heaped  together  in  the  shape  of 
Christian  doctrine !  It  is  true,  then,  that  there  may  be  a  Church 
open  to  the  very  freest  of  free-thinkers !  M.  P6caut  did  not 
merely  affirm  it,  he  made  it  to  be  felt;  his  orthodox  hearers 
themselves  involuntarily  felt  that  it  is  possible  to  be  an  excellent 
Christian  without-  believing  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  or  in  his 
resurrection. .  .  .  Some  of  the  auditory,  who  did  not  know  M. 
P^ut^  expected  very  different  tlJngs — stormy  debates  or  bitter 
attacks  on  miracles  and  dogmas.  They  were  greatly  astonished 
to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who,  though  as 

*  Le  OhristianluDe  LiMral  et  le  Minude.  Paria :  Oberbaliev  et  Cie.  Bro< 
cfaQTe  in  8to.     1869. 

t  Paris  :  Qeriuer  BaiUiere.     1S69. 
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free-thinking,  as  rationalistic,  as  radical,  as  any  one  of  them,  yet 
knew  how  to  stir  in  their  hearts  the  most  profound  fibres  of  the 
religious  sentiment.  They  anticipated  that  the  interest  of  these 
conferences  would  consist  in  negations  of  the  deity  of  Christ  and 
of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture.  But  though  those  negations 
came  stronger,  more  categorical  and  bolder,  than  they  had  sup- 
posed, the  interest  was  not  centred  upon  them ;  the  key-note 
was  altogether  different  Never  were  there  delivered  discourses 
more  full  of  denials  in  matter  of  theology ;  but  never  also  were 
there  sermons  more  edifying.  This  is  the  great  originality  of 
M.  Pecaut,  and  it  has  caused  a  profound  sensation  at  Neufch&tel, 
where  hitherto  no  medium  was  known  between  pietistic  ortho- 
doxy and  Voltairian  incredulity." 

The  result,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  state,  is  the  rise  of  a 
free  religious  society  at  Neufch&tel,  a  society,  one  of  whose 
most  prominent  and  active  members  is  M.  Desor,  the  friend 
of  Theodore  Parker  and  the  distinguished  antiquarian  and 
naturalist,  to  whom  the  most  interesting  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  Swiss  lacustrine  habitations  are  dua  In  Berne 
also,  we  are  informed,  the  liberal  movement  has  been 
quickened,  and  a  Reformverein,  or  free  religious  union,  has 
been  established  Thus  the  excitement  caused  originally 
by  M.  Buisson's  attack  on  Old  Testament  morality  as  a  bad 
guide  in  education,  and  the  outcry  thereupon  raised  by  the 
orthodox  papers,  has  led,  through  the  consequent  invitation 
to  M.  Pecaut  to  lecture  at  Neufch&tel,  to  a  very  imix)rtant 
stirring  of  the  waters  of  religious  life  in  Switzerland.  At 
Chaux-le-Fonds  and  at  Nlmes,  where  the  conferences  were 
repeated,  similar  feelings  were  excited.  But  in  Paris,  M. 
Pecaut  has  been  appreciated  even  more  than  elsewhere. 
The  Opinion  Nationale,  Feb.  18th,  says  of  his  conferences : 

"The  words  of  M.  P^ut,  without  being  of  those  which 
address  themselves  to  our  nervous  sensibility,  are  such  as  pene- 
trate farthest  into  the  heart  In  what  he  says  there  is  not  a 
word  to  be  lost,  not  a  phrase  on  which  it  is  not  well  to  meditate. 
The  vast  and  intelligent  audience  which  crowded  to  hear  his 
conferences  proved  that  such  was  their  judgment  by  their  sus- 
tained and  respectful  attention." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  translation  of  Spinoza's  theo- 
logico-political  treatise,*  first  published  almost  contempo- 

*  TraetatusTheologioo-Politieiii.  By  Benedict  de  Spinoca.  From  the  Latin. 
With  an  Introdoction  and  a  few  Notes  by  the  Translator.  Second  Bdition. 
London:  Trubner.     1868. 
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raucously  with  the  First  Part  of  Bishop  Colenso's  work  oa 
the  Pentateuch,  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The  trans- 
lator, to  judge  from  a  spirited  Preface  prefixed  to  the  present 
edition,  has  met  with  some  hard  knocks  from  the  orthodox 
critics,  but  we  think  most  right-minded  persons  will  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  labour  of  love.  As  to  the  work  itself,  it  will 
always  retain  its  interest,  both  for  its  author's  sake,  and  as 
being  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  some  of  the  results  of 
modern  Biblical  criticism.  The  object  of  the  work,  it  is 
well  known,  was  to  vindicate  freedom  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  discussion,  and  to  shew  that  those  rights  cannot 
be  denied  with  safety  either  to  religion  or  the  state ;  and  if 
the  method  strikes  one  as  extraordinaiy  and  by  no  means 
calculated  to  gain  the  end,  it-iias  the  advantage  at  least  of 
introducing  us  to  the  religious  views  held  by  so  distin- 
guished a  philosopher.  A  modem  writer  advocating  tole- 
ration would  endeavour  to  guard  against  the  suspicion  of 
needing  it  for  himself,  or  would  at  all  events  avoid  pamding 
opinions  contrary  to  those  usually  received.  Spinoza,  how- 
ever, pursues  a  bolder  course.  His  method  involves  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Bible,  starting  with  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  common  assumption  that  it  is  everywhere  in- 
spired and  literally  true.  The  conclusions  arrived  at,  though 
not  of  course  based  upon  the  same  minute  criticism  as  has 
been  since  ftpplied,  are  in  their  broad  features  very  similar 
to  those  which  have  recently  gained  currency  through  the 
pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  Spinoza,  indeed,  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  words  Elohim  and  Jehovah, 
but  he  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Moses,  but 
written  long  afterwards.  In  fact,  he  makes  Ezra  the  author 
of  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  The  poli- 
tical part  of  the  treatise  may  perchance  please  some  who 
dislike  the  religious  part,  while  with  all  who  love  real  free- 
dom, whatever  their  opinions  may  be,  in  State  or  Church, 
the  contrary  must  be  the  case.  Spinoza  leans  too  much 
to  arbitrary  views  of  government,  and  his  work  is  pervaded 
by  a  tone  of  lofty  disdain  for  the  "  vulgar."  His  doctrine 
that  "religious  worship  and  pious  practices'*  "are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  ruling  powers  alone,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  to  be  the  judges  of  their  worth  and  fitness,"  reads  oddly 
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enough  just  now,  though  no  doubt  easily  explicable  from 
the  very  ditferent  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  those 
days. 

There  is  a  superstition  lingering  in  many  devout  minds, 
that  thoroughness  of  intellectual  inquiiy  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  a  lamentable  lack  of  reverenca  If  a 
preacher  have  the  general  repute  of  discussing  theological 
subjects  with  the  freshness  of  modem  thought,  the  con- 
clusion that  he  cannot  have  the  lowliness  of  true  Christian 
piety,  although  not  perhaps  fairly  shaped  as  a  definite  state- 
ment, surrounds  his  name  with  a  mist  of  prejudice.  We 
believe,  however,  that  a  frank  freedom  of  theological  thought 
is  profoimdly  connected  both  with  a  noble  directness  of 
moral  judgment  and  a  healthful  clearness  of  spiritual  in- 
sight The  third  volume  of  "The  Sling  and  the  Stone"* 
affords  a  fair  illustration  of  this  position.  The  book  is,  and 
is  meant  to  be,  a  challenge,  not  (as  the  author  explains)  to 
ecclesiastical  law,  or  the  endurance  of  polemical  orthodoxy, 
but  to  every  man  calling  himself  a  Christian.  An  answer 
is  demanded  (no  less  emphatic  a  word  will  express  the 
tone  of  the  sermons)  from  every  reader  to  questions  so 
clearly  expressed  that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand 
their  meaning :  Are  these  things  so  ?  Is  this  true  or  false  ? 
We  are  not  sure  whether  this  prominent  tendency  to  demand 
answers  may  not  arouse  an  unthinking  anger  in  those 
whose  conversion  might  have  been  secured  by  less  aggressive 
process  ;  but  we  are  equally  convinced  that  our  clergy  and 
laity  need  to  learn  more  fully  the  power  which  earnestness, 
honesty  and  courage  ought  to  have  in  atoning  for  hastiness 
of  intellectual  expression. 

The  preacher,  we  believe,  who  encounters  with  unshrink- 
ing manliness  the  difficulties  of  modem  theology,  will  be 
uplifted  by  his  very  faithfulness  to  the  higher  regions  of 
spiritual  discernment  Mr.  Voysey  speaks  evidently  bora 
the  education  of  experience,  when  he  describes  the  way  in 
which  a  new  teacher  who  finds  himself  called,  by  a  voice 
whose  commands  cannot  be  silenced,  to  utter  thoughts 
intensely  true  to  himself,  but  wild  and  erroneous  to  others, 
is  driven  more  and  more  "  to  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  his 


•  The  Sling  and  the  Stone.     Vol.  III.     By  Charles  Voysey,  B.  A.,  Vicar  of 
Healaugh.     London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 
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hearty  and  lean  not  to  his  own  understanding."  The  bold- 
ness of  research  is  connected  with  the  humility  of  trust 
In  this  volume,  as  its  predecessors,  Mr.  Voysey  uttera  his 
opinions  with  no  uncertain  sound ;  but  there  is,  we  think, 
an  increase  of  power  in  those  passages  addressed  to  the 
conscience  and  the  soul. 

Discussions  are  frequent  at  the  present  day  upon  the 
supposed  waning  of  the  influence  of  the  pulpit.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  experiment  be  more  commonly  tried,  whe- 
ther intellectual  frankness  will  not  increase  the  earnestness 
of  moral  appeal  and  deepen  the  reverence  of  prayer. 

"Words  fix)m  a  Layman's  Ministry"*  contains  a  touch- 
ing record  of  a  Christian  life  and  ministry,  unafiTected  and 
genial  in  devoutness,  and  manifesting  the  rare  combination 
of  practical  worldly  energy  with  meditative  fervour,  and  of 
clear  thought  with  spiritual  grace.  The  Layman  Minister 
was  a  barrister  in  full  practice  at  Barnard  Castle,  whose 
business  capacities,  guided  by  a  singular  directness  and 
intensity  of  moral  purpose,  made  themselves  keenly  felt 
through  all  the  social  organizations  of  that  district  Although 
educated  as  a  Wesley  an,  he  could  not  resist  the  claims  of 
awakened  theological  inquiry,  and  had  the  courage  to  join 
a  small  Free  Christian  congregation,  at  that  time  composed 
of  none  but  men  of  the  very  humblest  position  in  the  town. 

^  To  join  them  was  to  incur  great  social  odium,  just  at  the  time 
that  he  was  struggling  to  make  his  way  in  the  world ;  and  what 
to  Mr.  Brown's  a£fectionate  disposition  was  a  still  greater  trial,  it 
would  arouse  the  opposition  of  all  his  intimate  friends.  For  some 
time  he  hesitated.  An  intimate  friend  of  those  days  has  told  me 
how  more  than  once  he  got  to  the  front  door  of  his  house,  and 
hfled  the  latch  to  go  to  the  meeting-place  and  avow  that  he  had 
come  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  little  flock,  and  yet  drew  back. 
However,  he  did  not  hesitate  long."  t 

Of  this  little  community  he  soon  became  the  religious 
instructor  and  spiritual  guide.  The  Discourses  now  pub- 
lished are  characterized  by  a  happy  blending  of  that  glowing 
devotion  which  has  given  Wesleyanism  its  higher  life,  with 

*  Words  from  a  Layman^s  Ministry :  Diacoarses  preached  in  the  Free  Chris- 
tian Church,  Barnard  Castle,  by  the  late  George  Brown.  Edited  by  the  Bey. 
J.  J.  Tayler,  B.  A.  With  Memorial  Sketch  by  the  Bey.  B.  Heifoid.  London : 
Whitfield. 

f  Memoir,  p.  18. 
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the  intellectual  clearness  of  a  more  liberal  theology.  Mr. 
Brown's  own  words*  evidently  express  his  deepest  convic- 
tion :  "  Oh  how  blessed  would  it  be  if  the  leading  element 
of  the  ages  of  faith  and  prayer  would  at  last  come  to  blend 
itself  with  our  philantiiropic  efforts,  and  complete  the  glory 
of  this  advanced  era  of  culture/'  Without  offering  any  new 
solutions  of  world-vexing  problems,  these  "  Words  from  a 
Layman's  Ministry"  permit  the  light  of  a  free  theology  to 
shine  through  them,  while  they  are  pervaded  by  a  childlike 
longing  for  personal  communion  with  God,  a  delight  in 
religion  as  a  living  condition  of  the  soul,  and  a  spirit  of 
kindly  goodness  giving  to  trilBes  a  grace  of  piety. 

Under  the  title  "  Misread  Passages  of  Scripture,"+  Mr. 
Baldwin  Brown  gives  us  a  small  volume  of  sermons,  "  a 
part  of  a  series  which  the  author  projected,  but  which 
through  ill  health  he  has  been  unable  to  complete."  They 
would  have  been  interesting  sermons  to  listen  to;  they 
have  considerable  force  and  variety  of  expression,  and  are 
everywhere  distinguished  by  great  moral  earnestness.  But 
in  order  to  give  them  any  real  inlBuence,  as  Mr.  Brown 
desires,  upon  "  the  conflict  of  thought  on  theological  sub- 
jects, which  waxes  rather  than  wanes  year  by  year,"  they 
want  a  firm  basis  of  scientific  thought  No  reader  would 
gather  from  this  volume  the  light  in  which  the  author  re- 
gards the  Scripture,  the  misread  passages  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  explain.;  he  expounds  just  in  the  same  way, 
" Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,"  and  "My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world."  And  yet  if  any  question  is  involved 
more  than  another  in  the  conflict  of  theological  thought,  it 
is  whether  to  Christians  of  the  present  day  there  is  not  the 
most  vital  difference  between  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
legend  which  records  the  Jewish  view  of  the  beginning  of 
our  race,  and  those  which  claim  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
lips  of  Christ.  Nor  is  any  misreading  of  Scripture  so  preg- 
nant of  error  as  that  which,  treating  them  by  the  same 
method  of  exposition,  places  them  by  implication  upon  the 
same  level. 

Dr.  Emmanuel  Bonavia>  who  dates  from  Lucknow,  en- 


•  P.  20. 

f  Misread  Passages  of  Scripture.     By  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.     London: 
Hoc)d.$r  and  Stoughton.     1869. 
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deavours  in  his  **  Contributions  to  Cbristology/*  to  explain 
some  at  least  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  by  tne  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism.  There  are  reported  marvels  which 
will  not  yield  to  this  treatment ;  but  we  are  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  phenomena  upon  the  border-land  between  spirit 
and  sense  have  yet  been  adequately  investigated ;  and  we 
have  a  word  of  welcome  for  any  attempt  to  take  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  charlatanerie,  and  to  submit  them  to  scien- 
tific analysis,  although  in  the  present  state  of  the  subject 
we  are  not  sanguine  of  much  solid  result — "The  Second 
Death,  and  the  Bestoration  of  all  Things/'-|-  is  one  of  the 
numerous  attempts  now  being  made,  by  men  who  are  un- 
willing to  run  counter  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  to  evade 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  The  way  in  which  Mr. 
Andrew  Jukes,  the  author  of  the  volume  in  question,  ac- 
complishes this  feat  to  his  own  satisfaction,  would  hardly 
interest  readers  of  this  Review,  who  for  the  most  part  reach 
the  same  goal  by  a  shorter  and  less  tangled  path.  But  the 
volume  is  not  without  its  interest,  as  forming  one  element 
in  the  many-voiced  protest  which  the  religious  conscience 
of  the  age  is  constantly  uttering  against  the  most  hideous 
doctrine  of  common  orthodoxy. — ^The  lover  of  metaphysical 
investigations  will  find  something  worth  his  attention  in 
the  "Leaves "J  from  an  old  student's  writing-desk.  The 
author  discusses  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  theory  of  perception, 
disputes  his  doctrine  of  the  "relativity"  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  proves  against  him  that  our  knowledge  is  not 
bounded  by  our  consciousnesa  We  do  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  point 
out  inconsistencies  or  detect  fallacies  in  the  great  meta- 
physician, as  we  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
troversy. It  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  grapples  with  his 
antagonist  with  no  weak  hand,  and  that  his  essay  bears 
the  marks  of  careful  reading  and  much  thought — "  Quiet 
Thoughts  for  the  Day  of  Sest,"§  is  a  selection  of  religious 

*  Cktoiribationa  to  CbriBtology.    By  Bmnuuiael  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Laoknow. 
London:  Triibner.     1869. 

t  The  Second  Death  and  the  Restoration  of  all  Things,  kc  &o.    By  Andrew 
Jokes.     Second  Edition.     London:  Longmans.     1869. 

t  LeaTes  from  my  Writing-desk  :  being  Tracts  on  the  Qnestion,  What  do  we 
Enow  ?    By  an  Old  Student.     London :  Whitfield.     1868. 

§  Qaiet  Thoughts  for  the  Day  of  Rest     Fablished  by  the  Manchester  Dis- 
trict Sunday-School  Association.     1869. 
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poetry  which  ''  has  a  mission  of  its  own :  to  bring  to  the 
cott{^  home  of  the  Sunday  scholar  some  few  of  those  gems 
of  English  religions  poetrj^  which  are  already  household 
words  among  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  costly  books.'* 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  bring  such  selections  as  this  to  any 
fair  standard  of  criticism ;  no  two  editors  would  conceive 
or  execute  their  work  alike ;  and  at  least  as  much  variation 
of  taste  may  be  predicated  of  readers.  Suffice  it  then  to  say 
that  this  little  book,  which  is  produced  at  a  very  low  price, 
contains  much  admirable  poetry  of  the  highest  and  most 
enduring  kind,  and  that  its  outward  form  is  extremely 
elegant  Our  only  fear  is,  lest  its  beauty  may  prove  too 
relSned  for  the  work  which  it  has  to  do. 

Of  pamphlets  which  lie  upon  our  table  we  may  mention, 
"The  Catholic  Church  in  America,"*  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Dr.  Thaddeus  Butler,  of  Chicago,  before  a  literary  society 
connected  with  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  It  is 
composed  in  a  strain  of  fervid  rhetoric,  narrating  the  efforts, 
the  sacrifices  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
America  from  the  day  when  Columbus  invoked  the  blessing 
of  the  Virgin  upon  his  voyage,  to  the  erection  of  the  latest 
cathedral  in  the  newest  city  of  the  West  For  those  who 
can  read  between  the  lines,  the  tale  of  unrelaxed  effort  and 
adaptive  changefulness  is  very  interesting:  but  no  one 
should  trust  Dr.  Butler's  historical  statements  without  being 
prepared  to  season  them  with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt — 
Among  the  tracts  receutly  issued  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Samsgate, 
the  most  noticeable  is  one  entitled  "The  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,'*^  in  which  the  author,  who  describes  himself  as 
a  "  Beneficed  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,"  main- 
tains, with  thoughtful  adduction  of  much  scripture  evidence, 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  preached  a  temporal  or  millen- 
nial kingdom  alone,  and  that  it  was  only  upon  the  disap- 
pointment of  this  anticipation  that  the  Church  put  a  spiritual 
meaning  upon  words  which  had  at  first  been  rightly  taken 
in  a  literal  sense.  We  cannot  wholly  coincide  in  this 
view,  although,  in  common  with  all  candid  interpreters  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  admit  the  existence  in  it  of  Messi- 

*  The  Catholic  Gharch  in  America  :  a  Lecture,  fto.   By  T.  J.  Butler,  D.D., 
Chicago.     Dublin:  KeUy.     1869. 

t  The  Qospel  of  the  Kingdom.     By  a  Beneficed  Oleigymaa  of  the  Church 
of  Bngland.     Publiahed  by  Thomas  Scott,  Bam^gate. 
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anic  expectations  which  were  never  fulfilled ;  but  we  can 
very  heartily  coTnmend  both  the  spirit  and  the  ability  with 
which  the  author  defends  his  thesis. — "  Trath  versus  Edi- 
fication,"* is  the  title  of  a  little  brochure — apparently  a 
reprint  from  some  magazine — in  which  Mr.  W.  R  Greg 
administers  a  very  just  and  severe  rebuke  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  for  his  article  in  "  Macmillan/'  entitled  "  The  Bishop 
and  the  Philosopher."  Mr.  Arnold,  as  many  readers  will 
recollect^  maintained  that  the  publication  of  Dr.  Colenso's 
researches  into  the  Pentateuch  was  inexpedient,  even  sup- 
posing them  to  be  true :  Mr.  Greg,  with  exceeding  force  and 
point,  vindicates  the  right  of  the  unlearned  to  participation 
in  the  results  of  religious  investigation. — From  a  very  distant 
region  of  thought  comes  to  us  a  new  edition  of  Anselm's 
tract,  "  Cur  Deus  Homo,"'!'  in  which,  more  than  in  Augustine 
or  in  Paul,  may  be  found  the  basis  of  the  popular  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  Professor  Fritzsche,  the  editor,  claims 
to  have  made  important  emendations  in  the  text,  by  help 
of  those  hitherto  uncollated  MSS.  which  he  had  found  in 
the  library  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  To  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  gradual  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  notify  the  issue,  in  this 
accurate  and  convenient  form,  of  a  well-known  book. 

A  very  remarkable  pamphlet,  of  which  we  must  give  a 
more  specific  account,  is  entitled,  "  The  Church's  Creed,  or 
tjifi  Crown's  Creed,"  J  and  takes  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  Arch- 
i-^'^'Dishop  Manning,  from  Mr.  K  S.  Ffoulkes,  who  is  one  of  the 
\  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  men  whom  the  Koman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  away  from  the  Anglican  Churck  But 
unfortunately  for  himself,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has  preserved  within 
the  borders  of  his  new  communion  the  habits  of  inquiry 
and  reflection  which  brought  him  there,  and  is  the  furthest 
possible  from  the  mood  of  blind  submission  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  most  converts.  He  professes  himself  a  sincere 
Roman  Catholic,  but  it  is  after  a  pattern  of  his  own ;  and 
he  passes  judgment  upon  the  policy  and  practice  of  Kome 

*  Traih  YerauB  Bdifioation.     By  W.  R.  Greg.     London :  Trilbner.    1869. 

i*  Anselmi  Oantnarienris  Archiepisoopi  Libri  Duo,  Oar  Dens  Homo,  recensnit 
0.  F.  FriUache.     Tarid :  Orelli.     1868. 

t  The  Churches  Creed,  or  tbe  Crow^ii's  Creed  :  a  Letter  to  the  Most  Ber. 
ArchbiRhop  Manning,  kc.  &o.  By  B(iniund  S.  Ffoulkes,  B.D.  London  :  Huges. 
No  date. 
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as  freely  as  ever,  and  more  impartially.  The  result  is  the 
present  Letter.  Archbishop  Manning  had  been  criticising 
the  position  of  the  English  Church  in  its  present  diflSculties, 
and  taunts  the  Sacerdotal  party  with  their  enforced  submis- 
sion in  matters  of  doctrine  to  the  Crown.  "But  are  we 
any  better  ofif?"  retorts  Mr.  Ffoulkes, — and  then  goes  on  to 
prove  very  conclusively,  that  the  "Filioque"  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  introduced  and  maintained  there  by  lay  influence 
alone,  and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Church.  "  Eec- 
cared  inaugurated  the  addition;  Charlemagne  patronized 
it ;  and  Henry  II.  got  it  adopted  by  the  Popes  themselves," 
But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  long  and  heavy  indictment 
which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  brings  against  the  Church  of  Eome — 
always,  be  it  observed,  with  careful  adduction  of  proof. 

^'  Irresistible  to  my  mind  are  the  evidences  that  it  is  her 
conduct,  more  than  anything  else,  which  has  divided  Christendom 
— ^her  conduct  since  she  became  a  Court  as  weU  as  a  Church — 
not  her  faith,  but  her  policy  for  the  last  thousand  years,  dating 
from  her  endowment  under  Charlemagne.  Eminent  saints  and 
doctors  of  the  middle  ages,  if  they  mean  anything,  have  asserted 
as  much  :  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  adopt  their  language."* 

And  again : 

"  History  deposes  unhesitatingly,  that  Eome  rose  to  the  emi- 
nence which  she  occupied  in  the  13th  century,  when  at  her 
zenith — and  from  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  she  has  been 
gradually  but  surely  descending  ever  Rince — most  unrighteously 
<u  concerns  the  Church — the  whole  Church  I  mean — by  fraud  and 
force;  by  the  weapons  of  the  weak  and  the  weapons  of  the 
strong,  alternately  put  into  her  hand,  and  employed  by  her  as 
legitimate,  for  the  spread  of  her  own  power,  to  the  dismember- 
ment and  destruction  of  the  Church  at  large.''t 

Then  in  the  second  and  even  more  powerful  part  of  his 
Letter,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  appeals  to  the  practical  reason  agaiust 
the  overweening  pretensions  of  Borne.  We  cannot  find 
room  for  extracts,  but  his  argument  is  briefly  this :  *  The 
Sacraments  are  the  life  of  the  Christian  :  I  myself  live  by 
them.  Of  these,  only  one,  that  of  Baptism,  is  allowed  to 
be  doubtfully  valid  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  the  rest  are 
but  pseudo  Sacraments.  But  though  I  now  live  by  Roman, 
T  know  that  I  formerly  lived  by  Anglican  Sacraments ;  the 
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spiritual  effects  now  experienced  by  me  do  not  differ  fix)m 
those  of  fonner  days.  So,  comparing  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  can  it  be 
said  that  one  is  not  a  natural  growth  out  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  virtues  and  graces  which  adorn  the  Soman  were 
not  first  learned  and  practised  in  the  Anglican  communion  ? 
Nay,  in  many  things  the  spiritual  and  moral  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  England ;  there  are  characteristics  of  English 
piety  which  are  less  marked  within  the  limits  of  the 
Soman  obedience,  and  notorious  corruptions  in  the  unre- 
formed  not  to  be  found  in  the  Eeformed  ChurcL*  All  this 
is  urged  at  considerable  length,  with  great  strength  of 
reasoning  and  felicity  of  statement ;  while  the  force  of  the 
whole  is  enhanced  by  the  writer's  constant  and  sincere  pro- 
fession of  attachment  to  the  incorrupt  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  and  acceptance  of  her  legitimate  claims. 

The  present  issue  of  this  pamphlet  is,  we  believe,  the 
twelfth  thousand ;  but  neither  Dr.  Manning  nor  any  of  his 
subordinates  have  deigned  to  take  notice  of  its  arguments 
and  appeals.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  assured  by  one  of 
the  Catholic  papers,  that  the  arm  and  not  the  pen  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  invoked  against  Mr.  Ffoulkes.  It  is  easier- 
to  silence  than  to  answer  him.  No  one  is  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  within  the  sacred  fold  to  disseminate  heresy ;  and 
unless  Mr.  Ffoulkes  retracts,  he  is  to  be  denied  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  if  needful  to  be  excommunicated.  We  await 
the  issue  with  much  interest.  In  the  mean  time,  this 
pamphlet  remains  a  most  powerful  dissuasive  to  those 
Bitualist^  who  are  looking  longingly  towards  Some,  and  a 
better  defence  of  their  present  position  than  any  they  have 
themselves  put  forth. 

Mr.  Martineau,  in  his  "  New  Affinities  of  Faith,  a  Plea 
for  Free  Christian  Union,"*  is  at  one  with  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
in  his  desire  for  the  re-union  of  Christendom,  though  he 
approaches  the  subject  from  the  opposite  side.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  his  general  argu- 
ment, which  he  has  himself  developed  in  these  pages,"f  nor 
to  remark  that  this  pamphlet  is  distinguished  by  his  accus- 
tomed force  and  beauty  of  statement    The  most  noticeable 

*  The  New  Affinities  o£  Faith:  a  Plen  for  Free  Christian  Union.     By  James 
Martineau.     London:  Williams  &  Norgate.     1869. 
t  Vol.  III.  p.  296. 
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part  of  it  is  his  reply  to  the  objection  made  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman  to  the  l^e  Christian  Union,  that  by  its  adop- 
tion of  the  word  Christian  into  its  title  it  shuts  out  the 
devout  Theist,  whether  Jew,  Brahmin  or  Mohammedan. 
To  this,  Mr.  Martineau  answers  in  the  only  possible  way : 

''  Action,  however  large  its  principle,  mtist  take  its  cases  one 
by  one  :  and  the  range  of  cases  which  any  given  instrument  can 
reach  lies  within  strict  limite.  To  assign  and  to  keep  these 
limits  IB  not  to  betray  the  principle,  bnt  to  lend  it  the  efficiency 
of  practical  wisdom.  If  a  man  founds  an  hospital,  it  is  no  impu- 
tation on  his  universal  humanity  that  its  provisions  extend  no 
farther  than  the  boundaries  of  Middlesex ;  nor  would  even 
Surrey  people  charge  him  with  inconsistency,  though  he  should 
preface  his  bequest  with  acknowledgment^  in  general  terms,  of 
the  duty  of  helping  the  distressed  If  a  Wesley  or  a  Brainerd 
chooses  to  address  himself  to  some  class  specially  accessible  to 
him  in  all  localities,  and  to  leave  others  to  agencies  distinct,  the 
selection  does  not  derogate  from  his  impartial  ^  zeal  for  souls.' 
The  apostle  Paul*s  gospel  was  not  less  comprehensive  because 
his  missionary  field  was  the  Gentile  world,  and  ho  abandoned 
the  Jewish  pale  to  the  Judaic  twelve.  Similarly,  the  Free  Chris- 
tian Union  chooses,  in  preference  to  foreign  religions,  *  the  Chris- 
tian life^  at  home  as  its  province  for  carrying  out  a  principle 
intrinsically  applicable  beyond,  and  tries  to  organize  a  service 
fittest  for  this  work.  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  would  help  it 
about  as  well  as  those  who  'seemed  to  be  pillars'  at  Jerusalem 
would  have  *  added  to'  Paul  at  Athens.  To  found  a  charge  of 
exclusiveness  on  such  practical  limitation  of  instruments  and 
work  is  as  reasonable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  phrase 
'  Christian  Union,'  then,  like  the  phrase  ^  Gentile  Church,'  marks 
only  the  main  recruiting  field  and  sphere  of  operations  selected 
for  an  enterprise  which  may  have  other  provinces  and  other 
agencies.  Whenever  Jews,  Mahomedans,  and  Hindoos  apply 
themselves  to  the  same  work,  they  will  otfend  no  one  by  forming 
a  Free  Jewish  Union,  a  Free  Mahomedan  Union,  a  Free  Hindoo 
Union  :  and,  meanwhile,  they  have  no  ground  for  offence  in  the 
example  of  a  Free  Christian  Union."* 

E. 

♦  Pp.  27,  28. 
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I— SCHLEIERMACHER  AND  THE  GERMAN  CHURCH 
A  CENTURY  AFTER  HIS  BERTH. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Schleiermacher  upon  both  the 
theology  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Germany, 
is  of  such  extent  and  depth,  that  the  attitude  taken  by 
theologians  in  reference  to  him  determines  pretty  accurately 
to  which  of  the  existing  parties  tl\ey  belong.  The  centenary 
of  his  birth,  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  November  of  last 
year,  most  naturally,  therefore,  called  forth  angry  demon- 
strations of  party  feeling.  But  a  foreigner  coiQd  not  look 
at  the  spectacle  long  witnout  inferring  that  there  was  more 
than  Schleiermacher's  influence  at  the  bottom  of  such  fierce 
exasperation,  and  he  would  soon  discover  that  a  .body  of 
living  men,  important  both  from  their  intellectual  rank 
and  popular  influence,  were  adding  oil  and  fuel  to  the  fire 
that  Schleiermacher  had  kindled  at  the  bediming  of  the 
century.  Inquiring  further,  he  would  find  that  these  men 
were  attempting  a  great  reformation  of  the  church  under 
the  prestige  and  shelter  of  Schleiermacher's  name;  and 
looking  into  the  origin  and  course  of  their  work,  he  would 
get  to  the  very  heart  of  the  movements  now  agitating  the 
theological  world.  He  would  thus  obtain  a  position  from 
which  he  could  review  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  the  most  thoughtful  and  most  religious  land  of 
Europe. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  use  if  a  foreigner,  in  Gk^rmany 
at  the  time,  tells  what  he  saw  and  gathered  in  watching 
the  fight  over  Schleiermacher's  cradle.  But  we  must  first 
say  a  little  about  the  great  theologian  himself. 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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Schleiermacber's  was  a  nature  combining  moot  contmy 
qualities.  He  had  as  tender  a  heart,  and  was  as  dependent 
upon  the  love  and  friendship  of  others,  as  a  woman ;  yet  no 
man  could  be  more  daring  and  independent  in  thought  and 
fiction.  He  had  both  the  soul  of  a  mystic  and  the  intellect 
of  a  dialectician.  like  Spinoza,  to  whose  manes  he  sacri- 
ficed, he  worshiped  God  with  the  profoimdest  feeling,  while 
he  reasoned  about  Him  with  the  coolest  and  most  daring 
hardihood 

Schleiermacher's  grandfather  belonged  to  a  sect  whose 
hope  it  was  that  a  new  Messiah  should  arise  from  their 
ranks.  His  fSetther,  an  army-chaplain  and  a  member  of  the 
Calvinistic  church,  was  a  believer  in  the  '"blood^heolpgy" 
of  Zinzendori^  and  at  middle-age  mourned  that  for  twelve 
long  years  he  had  preached  Christ  as  an  unbeliever.  Our 
theologian  was  educated  in  the  monastic  schools  of  the 
Herrnhuters  in  Niesky  and  Barby.  And  years  afterwards 
he  wrot-e  of  his  stay  among  these  people,  "The  mystical 
element  which  is  so  essenticd  a  part  of  my  nature,  and  has 
saved  me  amidst  the  storms  of  scepticism,  was  here  first 
developed.  Then  the  germs  unfolded,  now  they  have  grown 
to  maturity,  so  that  I  can  say  after  all  that  I  have  since 
passed  through,  that  I  fiave  become  a  Hermhuter  izgain, 
only  of  a  higher  type'* 

But  the  time  when  Schleiermacher  was  a  lad  in  the 
schools  of  the  Moravians,  from  1783  to  1787,  was  the  age 
of  Lessing,  Herder,  Wieland  and  Qoetha  In  vain  did  the 
pious  mystics  try  to  keep  the  souls  entrusted  to  their  care 
safely  guarded  from  the  infectious  spirit  of  the  aga  Young 
Schleiermacher  plucked  forbidden  fruit,  and  read  in  secret 
Wieland's  poems  and  Goethe's  Werther.  He  doubted  whe- 
ther there  was  not  more  in  the  objections  and  attacks  of  the 
free-thinkers  and  neologians  than  his  tutors  allowed.  This 
doubt,  once  entertained,  made  sad  inroads  upon  his  creed 
and  religious  Ufa  At  length  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "Pray 
that  faith  may  be  given  me,  for  mine  is  gona"  The  faith 
that  he  then  lost  he  never  regained.  He  became  a  ration- 
alist, and  remained  one,  though  some  of  his  countrymen 
deny  it 

Another  great  fact  about  Schleiermacher  is,  that  he,  the 
mystic  and  the  rationalist,  came  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
ferment  of  romanticism.    All  the  new  thoughts,  the  illimit- 
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able  aspirations,  the  wild  feelings,  the  Titanic  resolves  and 
vows,  with  which  the  heart  of  young  Germany  was  then 
upheaving,  swelled  and  stormed  in  his  souL 

Thus  all  the  manifold  mental  tendencies  of  that  rich  age 
met  in  Schleiermacher  as  in  but  few  other  men.  Spener's 
piety,  Semler's  rationalism,  and  SchlegeVs  romanticism,  were 
all  to  be  found  in  him. 

His  first  appearance  before  the  world  was  as  an  inspired 
and  enthusiastic  prophet  of  religion.  In  his  Oratiovs  "upon 
Religion  he  pointed  to  man's  heart  as  the  eternal  home  of 
religion,  and  to  the  great  universe  as  her  inspiring  object 
He  defined  religion  to  be  a  feeling  and  sense  of  the  uni- 
verse, while  to  him  the  universe  and  God  were  at  least 
inseparable  ideas.  He  rescued  religion  from  the  cold,  killing 
grasp  of  a  utilitarian  morality  and  rationalistic  or  orthodox 
dogmas.  He  found  for  her  an  asylum  in  the  heart,  safe 
from  all  the  attacks  of  criticism  and  philosophy.  By  this 
work  he  rendered  true  service  to  rel^on,  however  much 
he  erred  in  detaila  But  it  was  not  enough  for  him  to 
•defend  religion.  He  had  been  gradually  drawn  into  the 
church,  and  there  especially  an  apologist  was  needed. 

Schleiermacher's  great  aim  was  to  rescue  from  greatest 
peril  the  church,  with  her  founder  and  faith.  He  dared  not 
trust  to  the  old  foundations  upon  which  she  had  reposed. 
It  was  his  endeavour  to  find  a  new  foundation,  and  to 
reform  the  superstructure  as  far  as  the  new  basis  made  it 
necessary.  He  removed  the  groundwork,  miracles,  prophe- 
cies and  scripture,  without  much  compunction.  Sometimes 
he  said  they  were  needless,  at  other  times  he  proved  them 
to  be  unreliable.  He  had  established  religion  upon  the 
eternal  and  indestructible  feelings  of  man's  nature,  and  he 
now  sought  to  place  Christianity  upon  the  same  sure  basis. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  prove  to  all  men  that  Jesus  of 
H'azareth  was  the  redeemer  of  mankind,  but  boldly  afi&rmed 
that  no  such  proof  of  this  assertion  could  be  given.  He 
appealed  simply  to  the  experience  of  Ghristiaiis,  urging 
that  all  Christians  had  experienced  a  divine  redemption 
from  the  dominion  of  sense  and  the  world  through  Jesus. 
Upon  this  experience  he  proposed  to  establish  the  church, 
as  upon  a  foimdation  against  which  an  unbelieving  phi- 
losophy should  never  prevail.  He  also  attempted  to  shew 
that  all  that  was  essential  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
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confessions  of  the  Beformed  churches  was  included  in  this 
experience. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  his 
system. 

Beligion  is  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  upon  Gk)d. 
Man  is  a  creature  of  sense  as  well  as  spirit,  with  sense 
often  prevailing  over  the  spirit,  whereby  in  daily  life  the 
feeling  of  dependence  is  oppressed  and  lost  Hence  the 
need  of  a  deliverance,  or  a  redemption.  Those  who  believe 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are  conscious  of  being  redeemed  by 
him  from  the  dominion  of  sense.  He  could  not  have  com- 
municated to  his  disciples  the  feeling  of  being  redeemed 
unless  he  had  himself  been  ever  free  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  imperfect  religious  condition  and  the  need  of 
redemption.  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  archetjrpal 
man,  the  sinless  ona  His  disciples,  his  church,  are  they 
who  are  conscious  of  having  been  redeemed  by  him.  His 
church  is  the  means  by  which  the  consciousness  of  re- 
demption is  communicated  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  new  life  in  the  individual  arises  from  the  common  life 
and  influence  of  the  church.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  spirit 
of  the  church,  and  the  organ  of  Christ's  present  and  abiding 
influence  in  the  world  is  the  church.  The  church  is  not 
an  external  body,  but  the  whole  number  of  the  redeemed. 
The  new  and  perfect  religious  life,  existing  first  in  Jesus, 
communicated  by  him  to  his  disciples,  and  propagated  by 
the  church,  is  verbally  expressed  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
creeds. 

Before  turning  to  the  position  that  Schleiermacher  at 
present  holds  in  the  church  of  his  countrymen,  the  effect 
his  system  produced  when  he  was  living  must  be  briefly 
noticed.  This  may  be  best  done  by  quoting  the  words  of  a 
great  lay  (German,  the  historian  of  the  1 9th  century.* 

^'  Schleiermacher,  acting  the  part  of  a  trimmer,  made  conces- 
sions to  supernaturalism  in  his  Christology,  just  as  in  his  expla- 
nations of  some  of  the  miracles  he  conceded  much  to  the  roHof^ 
cUdsmtu  vulgaris;  concessions  which  brought  him  no  thanks 
from  either  party.  The  orthodox  detected  the  Spinoidstic  orator 
under  the  dogmatic  garb,  while  the  rationalists  took  the  frag- 
ments of  his  supernaturalism  as  evidences  of  time-serving  or 
even  of  intentional  deception.     They  said,  that  yielding  to  the 

*  Geirinas,  Gesehichte  dcM  19  ten  Jahrhunderts,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  20. 
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setiogrode  spirit  of  the  times,  he  tried  to  conceal  his  vital  break 
with  the  true  faith  of  the  chuTch  and  the  proper  sense  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christy  merely  to  save  appear- 
ances. However  questionable  a  thing  it  is  to  lay  a  charge  of 
this  kind  against  such  a  man,  there  is  always  something  wrong 
if  a  man's  character  is  at  all  exposed  to  it  Luther  was  not 
suspected  of  being  double-tongued,  when,  filled  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  wei^ess  of  the  reason  of  his  age,  he  adhered  to 
revelation ;  or  Lessing,  when,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  put  in 
the  place  of  the  &ith  of  the  devout,  he  advised  the  philosopher 
to  keep  his  difficulties  to  himsell  .  .  .  Schleiermacher  carried 
into  the  theological  world  by  his  conciliatory  book,  the  Glauhens^ 
lehrcy  not  only  peace,  but  war  also.  There  were  so  many 
divisions  amongst  his  immediate  followers,  that  a  school  cannot 
be  properly  spoken  of.  There  was  a  centre  of  various  shades  of 
semi-orthodoxy  which  sought  to  hit  upon  a  less  bold  and 
decisive  compromise  by  excluding  miracles  upon  the  assumption 
of  a  'higher  nature.'  Then  there  was  a  Z^,  calling  itself  by 
Schleiermacher's  name,  which  sought  to  follow  him  in  his  de- 
structive tendencies;  and,  lastly,  a  righty  which,  peering  into 
the  depths  of  its  Christian  consciousness,  rediscovered  the  whole 
of  the  old  dogmatic  system.  At  the  same  time,  rationalism 
retained  life  enough  to  establish  new  periodical  publications  for 
a  polemical  conflagration,  which  Schleiermacher  himself,  con- 
sidering the  superstition  and  credulity  of  the  age,  did  not  think 
uncalled  for.  And,  in  opposition  to  rationalism,  a  new  retro- 
gressive pietism  was  called  forth,  which  was  full  of  pai*ty-hatred, 
and  accused  all  rationalists,  not  excepting  the  most  honourable, 
of  being  demagogues,  laying  its  charges  from  the  base  motives 
of  ambition  and  pride  and  the  love  of  heresy-mongering." 

We  now  turn  to  the  position  in  German  theology  which 
Schleiermacher  at  present  holds.  And  since,  in  a  subject 
of  this  sort,  quotations  from  documents  and  representative 
writers  are  of  more  value  than  second-hand  descriptious, 
they  will  be  used  pretty  freely. 

Dr.  Domer,  professor  in  Berlin,  a  most  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  OberkiTcJienrath,  and  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
learned  of  the  theologians  of  the  moderate  party,  says  of 
Schleiermacher  in  his  recent  work  :• 

^This  is  his  great  merit,  and  entitles  him  to  his  high  position 
in  the  history  of  theology,  that  he  overcame  the  antagonism  of 
rationalism  and  supematuralism,  which  had  prevailed  until  1820. 


*  Oetchichle  der  Protettantischen  Tkeoloffie,  p.  795  (1867). 
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He  leconciled  upon  the  basis  of  idigion  or  of  faiihj  both 
authority  and  freedom,  tradition  and  personal  appropriation,  the 
historical  and  the  ideal,  returning  to  the  main  views  of  the 
Eeformation/* 

Dr.  Carl  Schwarz,  Oberconsistorialrath  and  court-preacher 
in  Gotha^  assigns  him  this  high  position  in  the  church : 

*^  He  was  a  theologian  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  a 
reformer,  the  founder  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  both  of 
theology  and  the  church.  He  was  a  theologian  at  once  con- 
servative and  destructive,  positive  and  critical,  whose  vocation 
it  was  to  reconcile  religion  with  both  the  freest  inquiry  and  most 
advanced  culture."* 

After  these  laudatory  testimonies  from  two  representative 
men  amongst  Schleiennacher's  friends,  a  fact  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  his  birth  must  be  introduced. 

''  The  centenary  of  Schleiermachei^s  birth  is  celebrated  to-day 
by  thousands  of  thankful  hearts  in  our  German  Fatherland.  It 
is  true  the  doors  of  Trinity  Church  are  closed,  in  the  pulpit  of 
which  Schleiermacher  preached  the  gospel  for  six-and-twenty 
years ;  for  his  successor,  who  was  once  his  assistant,  has  recently 
solemnly  declared  that  the  great  master's  disciples  have  no  right 
to  enter  the  pulpits  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  It  has  also  cost 
trouble  enough  to  force  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  permis- 
sion to  celebrate  the  memory  of  Schleiermacher  in  a  church  at  alL 
From  what  we  hear,  the  permission  to  do  this,  in  spite  of  Domer 
and  Twesten*s  energetic  efforts,  was  granted  by  the  nugority  of 
one  voice  only  in  the  Oberkircfienrath,^*^ 

The  Oberkirchenrath  indicate  the  grounds  of  this  slow 
consent  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  various  local  consistories. 

**  He  led  thousands,"  say  the  council,  **  to  Christ,  even  such  as 
afterwards  advanced  far  beyond  the  point  to  which  he  in  the  first 
instance  led  them.  However  uncertain  the  position  was  to  which 
he  was  a  guide,  in  reference  to  both  Holy  Scripture  and  the  con- 
fSsssions  of  the  Church,  it  was  nevertheless  one  from  which  further 
progress  was  a  necessity,  and  Schleiermacher  himself  foresaw 
this." 

This  quotation  and  the  conduct  of  which  it  is  a  justifica- 
tion shew  that  the  rulers  of  the  Church  are  not  satisfied 
with  Schleiermachers  theology.  In  the  quotations  that 
follow,  dissatisfaction  becomes  strong  condemnation. 

*  Dr.  Carl  Schwan*B  edition  of  Sohleiermacher^s  Reden,  p.  y  (1868). 
t  Proteatantiiche  Kirchenzeitunfff  Not.  21,  1868. 
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An  able  writer  in  the  great  otBiafcr  periodical*  ends  his 
examination  of  Sd^MMMho^a  theology  iu  theee  strong 
terms: 

'^JHlMnacher  depriyee  Christ  of  his  dirine  dignity,  makes 
his  human  life  a  contortion,  and  his  moral  life  imperfect,  for  those 
ntteranoes  of  his  which  are  explained  by  Schleiermao^er  as  'ac- 
commodations' can  never  agree  witii  pure  truthfuhieas.  His 
representation  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  is  entirely  falsci 
and  completely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  It  rests  upon 
a  conception  wholly  alien  to  the  consciousness  of  the  apostles, 
being  in  fact  the  product  of  Spinoza's  antichristian  pantheism, 
and  is  transferred  into  the  bibUcal  records  by  the  aid  of  inten- 
tional artifice  and  a  monstrously  forced  interpretation.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  Schleiermacher 
does  not  himself  believe  in  the  validity  of  his  exegesis,  that  in 
a  crafty  lawyer-like  style  he  presents  the  matter  so  as  to  gain  the 
appearance  of  a  biblical  support  But  it  is  pure  mendacity  when 
Schleiermacher  prefaces  the  paragraphs  of  hi&  Qlaubenslehre  with 
the  corresponding  utterances  of  oiv  confessions,  as  if  the  follow- 
ing discussions  contained  the  same  doctrine ;  for  in  reality  they 
contain  in  nearly  all  cases  a  wholly  different  or  opposite  doctrine, 
and  it  would  have  been  much  more  truthful  to  have  used  as  pre*- 
&ces  propositions  from  Spinosa.** 

This  is  strong  language ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  Heng- 
stenberg  and  his  party,  and  is  not  altogether  undeserved. 

Another  opponent  of  Schleiermacher  must  now  be  heard. 
He  dwells  at  the  theological  antipodes  of  the  last  writer. 
David  Strauss  writes  +  in  1864 : 

**  Schleiermacher's  lectures  upon  the  Life  of  Jesus  have  not  yet 
been  published^  The  conservative  party,  which  increasingly 
prevailed  amongst  his  disciples,  fbimd  so  little  comfort  in  them ; 
they  proved  to  be  especially  weak  as  a  defence  against  the  myth- 
ical view  of  the  GU)spel  histories ;  Ihey  were  so  truly  the  clay 
feet  of  the  bright  brazen  image  of  Schleiermacher's  theology ;  it 
seemed  accordingly  advisable  to  suppress  them. ....  On  the  life 
of  Jesus  also  he  was  an  oracle,  which  the  ambiguity  of  his  whole 
character,  in  this  respect  a  true  Loxias,  well  fitted  him  to  be." 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  is  equally  as  hard  upon  Schleier^ 

*  Die  Qdtvng  ChritH  in  der  Theologie  SchUiermachen,  in  the  Erangt- 
liiche  Kirchemeitv/ng,  No.  93  sq.,  and  published  separately.    Berlin,  1868. 

f  Dai  Leben  Jetu  f&r  das  Deuttche  Volk  hearbeitet  von  David  FrUdrich 
8trau88,  p.  23.     Berlin,  1864. 

t  They  irere  published  the  same  year. 
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macher,  in  his  Chnrch  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Centtiiy 
And  the  sharp  criticism  of  these  theologians  is  accepted  and 
whetted  by  many  of  the  lay  literati. 

With  such  differing  and  contradictory  estimates  of 
Schleiermacher's  theological  position  and  impoilance,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  theologians  should  get  angry  with 
one  another  when  the  centenary  of  his  birth  is  to  bo  cele- 
brated. Yet  the  anger  was  not  in  this  case  provoked  simply 
by  the  differing  estimates  of  the  man  s  worth  The  quarrel 
was  more  than  a  quarrel  about  Schleiermacher.  He  was 
really  only  the  occasion  and  not  the  cause  of  the  noise.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  German  Church.  We  must 
go  back  a  few  years  to  understand  it 

It  is  only  ignorance  or  hypocrisy  that  ventures  to  speak 
of  the  overthrow  of  rationalism  in  Germany.  David  Strauss' 
Leben  Jesu  in  1835,  and  the  revolution  of  1 848,  were  turned 
to  good  account  by  both  conservative  theologians  and  con- 
servative politicians.  The  solidarity  of  all  conservative 
interests  was  a  doctrine  to  which  both  set  their  seal  Both 
raised  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  timid  people  sought  refuge  in 
the  arms  of  the  church  and  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
all  existing  authorities.  The  reactionists  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  up  the  liberals  both  root  and  branch.  The 
means  they  used  will  not  bear  to  be  looked  at  They 
stormed  and  flattered,  bribed  and  persecuted,  and  apparently 
not  in  vain.  From  '35  to  '55,  they  were  at  the  helm  of 
ecclesiastical  affaira.  But  the  world  is  bigger  and  better 
than  the  church,  and  to  rule  the  latter  is  often  to  have  little 
power  in  the  former.  Hengstenberg's  party  were  not  the 
only,  as  they  were  not  the  most  able»  theologians  in  Ger- 
many. Opposed  to  them  were  men  like  Ewald,  Hase,  Bothe, 
and  the  great  school  of  Tubingen.  Even  in  their  own 
retrogressive  and  orthodox  ranks,  unpleasant  signs  were 
continually  appearing  that  criticism  and  inquiry  could  not  be 
eradicated.  Hofmann  in  Erlangen,  Eahnis  in  Leipzig,  Baum- 
garten  in  Bostock,  notwithstanding  their  orthodoxy,  turned 
out  to  be  heretics  after  all  And,  what  is  most  important 
of  all,  the  nation  itself,  as  distinct  from  the  theologians,  the 
men  of  science,  the  mental  philosophers,  the  literary  artists, 
with  their  great  educated  public,  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
liberal  and  dead  against  the  theological  retrogressionista 
The  result  was,  that  the  great  shout  of  triumph  over  ra- 
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tionalism  raised  by  the  followers  of  Hengstenbeig,  a  shout 
which  was  heard  in  England,  and  is  here  caught  up  and 
echoed  still,  while  in  Germany  it  has  died  away,  ended  in 
their  own  shame  and  confusion.  Tn  1859,  the  great  lay 
agent  of  the  reaction,  the  jurist  Stahl,  was  diiven  to  wail, 
"  Whei-e  is  there  an  earthly  stay  left,  where  one  remaining 
earthly  hope  for  our  church  ?  Existing  powers  are  against 
us,  the  masses  are  against  us^  the  tide  of  the  times  is  against 
us,  the  most  powerful  errors  in  the  church  itself  are  against 
u& 

We  must  now  proceed  to  see  who  the  representatives  of 
these  "  most  powerful  errors"  are.  They  are  men  of  note, 
and  have  become  a  banded  party.  They  form  the  Protes- 
tantentferein^  and  the  history  and  aims  of  this  union  of 
advanced  Protestants  must  be  briefly  sketched  * 

It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  educated 
people  of  Germany,  always  excepting  the  theologians  in 
office,  are  as  a  whole  estranged  from  the  church.  Various 
proofs  of  this  fact  can  be  given.  The  Allgemeine  Kirchen- 
zeitung  for  Dea  6, 1868,  estimates  the  attendance  at  church 
in  Berlin  as  8,000  to  10,000,  and  the  population  is  640,00a 
The  population  of  Brunswick  is  about  60,000,  and  a  medi- 
cal man  of  the  city  told  us  that  all  the  churches  have  toge** 
ther  but  a  congregation  of  1000.  Good  authorities  say  that 
the  number  of  church-goers  in  Hamburgh  is  proportionally 
quite  as  smalL  Nippoldf  cites  from  an  unnamed  author 
the  following  words,  as  representing  the  average  state  of 
feeling  about  church-going  amongst  the  people  of  Berlin : 

*•  Whoever  wishes  to  be  court-purveyor  or  to  get  a  riband,  goes 
to  church ;  hysterical  ladies  who  seek  in  religion  unadulterated 
JutfU  goviy  go  to  church ;  whoever  feels  flattered  when  he  hears 
his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  high  society,  goes  to 
church ;  in  fine,  whoever  has  or  seeks  advantage  from  it^  goes  to 
church." 

Even  Tholuck  is  compelled  to  speak  of  a  "church  of 
pastors  followed  by  no  flock  f  adding,  "  This  condition  of 
things  has  grown  worse ;  if  we  look  back  forty  years,  every- 
thing was  better."     The  art-literature  of  Germany  is  in 

*  Der  deuUche  Proteitantenverein  und  seine  Bedentung  in  der  Oegenvar 
•nock  den  Akten  dt»rge$telU,  Ton  Dr.  Daniel  SchenkeL     1868. 

t  KirehmpoUtiidie  Mundichau  m  Advent  1868  (llannbeim,  1869),  p.  42. 
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tefetence  to  the  church  essentially  whaA  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  JoUos  Sturm's  lines  on  the  ''sick 
ohurch  and  her  doct(»s," 

^Nomsaiis  nonld  aval]. 

The  poor  church  lay  dyin^ 
And  grew  worse  and  worse," 

exprecB  the  convictions  of  most  literary  mea  Auerbaofa, 
Qottschdl,  Btickert,  Fanny  Lewald,  K  Marlitt,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  popular  writers,  are,  to  say  the  leasts  de* 
cidedly  anti-chuich.  The  Oartenlatdfc,  certainly  the  most 
clever  and  able,  as  well  as  the  most  latgely  circulated, 
periodical  publication,  delights  in  holding  up  the  church  to 
contempt,  and  makes  heroes  of  men  like  Wislioenus. 

These  ecclesiastically  alarming  fisu^ts  some  theologians 
deny,  while  the  great  majority  ascribe  them  to  the  natural 
ungodliness  of  the  human  heart  Yet  there  are  a  number 
in  all  ofBLcial  positions,  professors,  members  of  consistories 
and  pastors,  who  acknowledge  with  sorrow  the  facts,  and 
assign  to  them  a  much  more  sensible  cause.  Men  like  the 
late  Bichard  Bothe  confess,  that 

**  In  the  majority  of  cases,  those  who  are  indiffbrent  towards 
the  church  are  by  no  means  alienated  from  Christianity  and  reli- 
gion also.  In  facty  many  of  these  people  hold  a  higher  moral  and 
Christian  position  than  those  who  are  aealous  church-people  and 
Christians  only  from  habit" 

And  they  believe  that  it  is  not  human  nature  that  is  at 
fault,  but  the  church  herself.  They  recognize  as  the  root 
of  the  estrangement  of  the  people  &om  the  church,  the 
opposition  of  the  church  to  the  culture  and  science  of  the 
age.  They  see  this  and  boldly  express  it,  and  often  at  great 

Eersonal  risk  One  of  Schleiermacher's  disciples,  Gustav 
isco,  preacher  in  the  New  Church  in  Berlin,  in  a  paper 
read  before  a  synod  of  that  city  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1867,  uttered  these  bold  words : 

**  What  is  the  present  condition  of  Christian  inquiry  1  The 
simple  religious  view  of  the  world,  which  was  based  upon  ortho- 
dox Protestant  theology,  is  gona  It  gave  deep  satisfiictioh  to 
the  hearts  of  our  Deithers  as  they  contemplated  it  through  the 
medium  of  Elopstock's  poetry,  but  the  vast  and  influential  cul- 
ture of  our  age  has  for  ever  destroyed  it  for  us,  even  those  of  us 
who  still  imagine  that  they  are  orthodox.    The  natural  sciences 
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have  lemoTed  the  MUiaJ  conception  of  tiie  nniTene^  snd  sabfti- 
tated  anothoTy  in  which  thne  ia  no  place  for  minudes  yiolating 
natiue*8  laws.  The  eciencee  of  mind,  with  a  modesty  fiur  snrpaaa- 
ing  that  of  theology,  have  taught  the  insuffidencr  of  the  human 
mind  to  fonn  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal ;  they 
have  shewn  that  all  that  we  can  say  about  God  is  only  the  image 
and  illuatiation  of  a  fact  which  no  thought  can  comprehend ; 
and  they  haye  thereby  cut  up  the  roots  of  fanaticism.  Criticism 
and  history  have  presented  in  a  new  light  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  man,  the  narratives  of  the  Bible,  and  the  importance  of 
the  religious  endowments  of  individuals.  The  German  people 
await  with  happy  confidence  the  giant  who  shall  compel  tikis 
stream  of  the  sciences  to  turn  back  again." 

Although  lisco  says  here  only  what  the  whole  party  of 
advanced  theologians  are  saying  both  in  the  pulpit  and  by 
the  press,  cireumstances  gave  considerable  notoriety  to  his 
words.  The  orthodox  pastors  of  the  synod  did  not  allow 
them  to  pass  without  severe  censura  The  year  after  their 
utterance,  in  the  next  synod,  April  29,  1868,  the  heretic 
was  called  to  account  In  his  defence  he  maintained  that 
he  had  spoken  only  the  truth,  and  that  the  Copemican 
system,  and  not  the  Biblical  one,  was  now  received  by  the 
members  of  the  churcL  This  adherence  of  Lisco  to  his 
heresy  provoked  a  question  from  a  man  who  has  since 
gained  world-wide  celebrity.  Pastor  Eoiak,  preacher  in  one 
of  the  Berlin  churches,  asked  lisco,  "Do  you  count  me 
amongst  the  orthodox  who  have  lost  the  old  Biblical  con-* 
ception  of  the  universe  T  "  Yes,"  replied  Lisco ;  "  for  you 
will  hardly  maintain,  with  the  Bible,  that  the  earth  stands; 
still  and  the  sun  goes  round  it"  "  But  I  do ;  I  acknowledge 
no  other  conception  of  the  world  than  that  of  the  Bible^'' 
was  the  response  of  the  now  famous  orthodox  pastor.  Since 
this  synod  was  held  there  has  been  a  fierce  fight  between 
the  orthodox  and  heterodox  pastors  of  Berlin,  but  we  can* 
not  now  follow  it* 

The  bold  attacks  of  men  like  Lisco  upon  the  system  of 
orthodox  theology  naturally  brings  them  into  collision  with 
the  orthodox  of  the  church.  The  latter  get  up  protests  and 
denunciations,  call  conferences  of  pastors,  and  present  peti- 

*  Li8co*8  paper  and  an  account  of  the  whole  controversy  is  contained  in  a 
smaU  pamphlet,  Zuttdnde  de$  iitUichen  und  kireJUichen  Lebem  in  Berlin, 
Baii^stellt  Ton  Quatav  Ltaoo.    Beriin,  1868. 
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tions  to  the  government  They  make  common  cause  vrith 
the  Boman  Catholics  in  some  cases,  and  always  seek  the 
assistance  of  conservatiye  politicians  and  govemmentSw 
They  protest  that  men  like  Lisco  have  no  right  to  a  place 
in  the  Christian  church,  much  less  to  fill  its  pulpits.  Every 
means  in  their  power  they  use  to  eject  them.  There  is  a 
constant  repetition  of  ecclesiastical  cases,  something  like 
those  of  the  ''Essays  and  Reviews "  and  Colenso.  The 
banded  opposition  of  the  orthodox  to  the  heterodox  makes 
it  needful  that  the  latter  should  also  stand  by  each  other. 
There  must  not  only  be  advanced  Protestants,  but  a  Union 
of  them  also. 

Officials  are  always  inclined  to  undue  conservatism  and 
routine,  and  theological  officials  most  of  alL  Great  move- 
ments do  not  begin  in  sanhedrims,  nor  find  their  strength 
in  castes  and  offices.  If  they  do  not  spring  from  the  people, 
they  must  derive  their  strength  &om  them.  It  is  clear  that 
the  pastors  of  the  German  churches,  who  would  make  the 
sun  go  round  the  earth  if  they  could,  will  never  recognize 
the  claims  of  the  modern  spirit  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  professors  of  theology  as  a  rule  will  not  speak  the  truth 
about  their  subject  until  "  the  people  are  prepared  for  it  f 
and  how  the  latter  fact  is  to  find  its  way  into  their  heads 
does  not  appear.  Advanced  theologians,  therefore,  conclude 
that  for  many  rea.sons  their  only  hope  is  in  appealing  to  the 
peopla  They  desire  to  create  a  democratic  church  consti- 
tution. 

Hitherto  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  has  been  a 
collection  of  separate  territorial  churches,  each  petty  king- 
dom having  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  government 
of  its  own ;  and  in  most  cases  each  church  has  been  divided 
into  two  unMendly  confessions,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Be- 
formed  or  Calvinistia  For  more  than  fifty  years  there  has 
been  the  name  of  a  union  of  the  two  confessions  in  the 
Prussian  and  some  other  churches,  but  the  reality  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  nama  It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  advanced 
party  of  theologians  to  get  a  national  church,  in  which  both 
confessional  and  territorial  divisions  will  cease. 

We  may  sum  up  the  intentions  of  the  Prcftestantenverein, 
therefore,  as  these :  that  the  church  shall  acknowledge  the 
culture  and  science  of  the  age,  that  perfect  freedom  shaU 
be  ensured  to  both  cleigy  and  laity  to  search  for  and  publish 
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the  truth  in  entire  independence  of  all  external  authorities 
whatsoever,  that  the  clergy  and  the  laity  shall  stand  upon 
a  mental  and  spiritual  equality,  and  the  laiiy  have  a 
greater  share  in  church  matters,  and  that  a  national  church 
shall  be  established  upon  the  basis  of  universal  sufiraga 
Its  watchwords  are  "  culture,"  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  "  uni- 
versal priesthood,"  ^'a  national  and  people's  church,''  ''the 
congregational  and  synodal  constitution. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  PratestarUentferein  was  held  at 
Eisenach  in  June,  1865.  Dr.  Bichard  Sothe  read  an  intro- 
ductory paper  upon  the  means  by  which  (he  estranged  mem- 
here  of  ike  church  may  he  reclaimed.  He  uiged  upon  his 
hearers  the  facts,  that  the  estrangement  was  not  from 
Christianity  or  religion  too;  that  the  disease  lay  in  the 
church  and  not  in  the  deserters  ;  that  strong  and  decisive 
means  must  be  used  for  its  cure ;  that  the  church  is  of  no 
use  as  soon  as  she  loses  the  moral  power  to  win  and  keep 
the  hearts  of  her  members ;  that  she  lost  this  power  by 
opposing  modem  progress,  and  can  only  regain  it  by 
becoming  progressive;  and  that  she  must  cease  to  be  a 
church  of  parsons,  and  receive  a  large  lay  element  Dr. 
Schwarz  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  lAerty  of  teaching 
and  ite  limits  in  the  Protestant  Church.  He  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  the  symbols  only  close  the  doors  upon  the 
past,  but  open  them  for  further  advance ;  that  to  pledge  a 
man  to  stay  by  them  is  both  anti-Frotestant  and  immoral ; 
that  the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  restrict  inquiry ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  Protestantism  demands  free  examination 
both  aiotU  and  in  the  Bible ;  that  the  only  limit  to  the 
liberty  to  teach  is;  that  the  one  fundamental  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, namely,  the  tlhristianity  of  Christ,  the  gospel  of 
love  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  must  remain  intact 

The  second  diet  of  the  Verein  was  held  at  Neustadt  on 
the  Hiurdt,  Sept  1867.  Dr.  Schenkel,  who  is  the  great 
leader  of  the  movement,  held  forth  on  the  principle  of 
the  Union  existing  between  the  Lutheran  and  Beformea 
Churches  in  Prussia.  He  maintained  that  the  Union  is  an 
existing  legal  expression  of  the  conviction  of  Christians, 
that  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  dogmas,  but  in  the 
moral  life  of  the  Christian  community ;  that  wherever  the 
Union  was  allowed  free  play,  a  legal  obligation  to  the 
authority  of  the  confessions  is  a  moral  impossibility  ;  that 
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the  so-called  ixmaensnsunian,  which  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  confessions  are  obligatory  wherever  they 
i^ree,  is  contradictory  to  the  true  principle  of  the  Union ; 
that  all  that  is  needful  for  the  Union  is  one  government 
And  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Professor  Holtzmann 
treated  the  question  of  the  historical  Ghrist  He  stated 
that  the  Pratestantenverein  did  not  consider  itself  to  be  in 
a  position  to  publish  a  view  of  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Christ  of  history  which  should  be  common  to  its  members, 
but  that  various  views  could  be  held  within  the  Verein. 

The  last  diet  was  held  in  £remen,  June,  1868.  Dr. 
Hanne,  Professor  in  Greifswald,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on 
the  authoriti/  of  the  Bible.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was, 
that  the  Bible  had  a  purely  human  origin,  but  at  the  same 
time,  nothwithstanding  numerous  errors  and  weaknesses, 
is  the  most  venerable  collection  of  records  of  divine  reve- 
lation, and  as  such  can  daim  highest  authority. 

Of  course  such  meetings  as  these,  attended  by  laige 
numbers  of  educated  laymen  and  no  few  pastors,  addressed 
by  professors  and  other  men  well  known  in  the  learned  and 
scientific  world — ^the  formation  of  a  union  with  the  magni- 
ficent project  of  establishing  a  national  church  upon  the 
basis  of  morality,  freeing  both  clergy  and  laity  from  the 
oppression  of  worn-out  creeds — this  open  sanction  of  modem 
science  and  culture  and  denunciation  of  orthodox  creeds, 
must  excite  no  little  stir  in  the  ordinary  clerical  muid. 
In  June  of  last  year,  accordingly,  a  conference  of  Berlin 
pastors  fiilminated  a  bull  against  the  unheard-of  heresies  of 
the  VereirL  The  orthodox  pastors  detail  their  creed,  and 
set  that  of  the  Verein  in  contrast  with  it  The  contrast  is 
great  enough.  And  the  conclusion  of  the  incensed  clergy- 
men could  hardly  be  other  than  it  is. 

'^The  members  of  the  Proteetantenverein  have  broken  with  our 
evangelical  church  and  her  confessions.  They  have  forsaken  the 
fiedih  in  which  they  were  baptized,  the  fiedth  which  they  confessed 
before  the  church  in  their  confirmation,  and  which  the  cleigy  of 
their  number  pledged  themselves  in  their  ordination  to  preach 
iu  its  purity.  We,  therefore,  contest  the  right  which  they  daim 
to  teach  their  unbelief  in  our  churches  and  schools." 

But  the  orthodox  do  not  rest  content  with  denunciations 
of  th«  VereifL  They  have  great  influence  in  the  consisto- 
ries, and  they  effectually  hinder  the  ordination  of  candidates 
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for  the  pastorate  if  they  will  not  lenounce  all  sympathy 
with  it,  and  prevent  the  advancement^  if  they  do  not  pro- 
cure the  ejectment)  of  ordained  pastors  who  belong  to  it 
Whether  it  can  withstand  their  opposition  is  to  some  very 
questionable.  For  the  moderate  party  in  this  matter  come 
to  their  assistance.  The  two  men  of  greatest  inflaence  in 
the  court  and  university  of  Berlin,  the  Ghsneral-Superin* 
tendent^  Dr.  W.  Hoffinann,  and  Proftussor  Domo*,  have 
apokan  against  it  in  strong  denunoiaticm.  Hof&nann  writes : 

*'  Such  views  have  no  right  whatever  in  the  church.  They 
are  opposed  not  only  to  the  church,  but  to  historical  Christianity 
in  general  This  party  in  the  church,  like  tiie  extreme  party  of 
progrees  in  the  state,  is  no  national,  but  a  European,  or  rathw 
cosmopolitan  party.  It  can  never  be  tolerated  in  the  IVussiaa 
church  as  having  a  legal  right  to  stay  there  under  the  name  of 
the  Union.  In  reference  to  the  church,  it  can  only  hold  a  simi- 
lar position  to  that  of  the  Dissentem  or  the  Jew&"* 

It  is  very  important  for  the  PrcMUini€WiD9r€in  to  bring 
^  legal  and  historical  defence  of  its  position.  If  it  fails  to 
do  thiS)  Hoffmann  and  the  whole  body  of  ultra-orthodox 
and  moderate  men  may  obtain  the  expukion  of  its  members 
from  their  offices.  The  l^al  defence  maintained  by  Schen- 
kel  and  his  associates  is,  that  the  Union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Beformed  Churches  in  Prussia  and  other  kingdoms 
is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  antiquated  obligation 
of  the  confessions.  The  great  moral  and  historical  defence 
is,  that  Schleiermacher,  the  noblest  of  modem  Christians, 
the  most  successful  of  Christian  labourers,  the  prince  of 
modem  theologians,  was  not  only  permitted  to  stay  in  the 
church,  but  was  raised  to  an  influential  position  in  it,  and 
recognized  as  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  Schleier- 
macher  was  the  man  who  of  all  others  most  infected 
theol<^  with  advanced  modem  ideas.  If  he  was  entitled 
to  fill  a  pulpit  and  a  professor's  ohair,  say  the  advocates,  of 
the  Vertin^  so  are  we.  The  p(ractical  worth  of  this  defence 
depends  upon  the  d^ree  to  which  the  educated  laity  sym- 
pathize with  Schleiermacher^s  positioa  If  they  will  inte- 
rest themselves  in  his  work,  and  stand  up  for  an  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  theology,  the  opponents  of  the  Vetrin 
may  tiunk  it  advisable  not  to  expel  its  member&    But  if 

^  Dt¥lt$Mmd  BmH  tmd  JeM  (186S),  p.  492. 
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the  uncoDcem  and  indifference  to  the  church  and  her  ways 
which  at  present  exist  among  the  laity  continue,  the  mem' 
bers  of  the  Verein  will  hardly  maintain  their  positioa 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  real  cause  of  the  intense 
feeling  manifested  on  the  festival  of  Schleiermacher's  birth. 
The  members  of  the  ProtestarUenverein  were  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  him  as  their  great  chief.  The  moderate 
men  were  incensed  that  their  great  teacher  should  be 
claimed  by  such  heretical  followers.  The  ultra-orthodox 
used  the  opportunity  to  shew  that  neither  Schleiermacher 
nor  his  most  conservative  disciples  have  any  more  right 
'  than  the  members  of  the  Verein  to  the  chairs  and  pulpits 
of  the  church.  From  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  contending  parties. 

First,  the  party  that  has  the  prestige  of  history  and  a 
great  name,  the  orthodox  Lutherans.     Numerically  this 

farty  is  strong,  and  it  is  strong  by  virtue  of  its  orthodoxy, 
t  is  united  in  declaring  that  its  members  alone  hold  the 
true  faith  of  the  Bible  and  Luther,  and  that  they  alone 
have  a  legal  and  historical  right  to  a  place  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  not  united  in  more 
essential  respects.  There  are  in  reality  three  marked  ten- 
dencies discernible  within  their  ranks.  Some  of  them  are 
historical,  or,  if  we  may  use  the  word  in  the  Crerman  sense, 
romantic  Lutherans,  men  fanatically  and  £antastically  in 
love  with  the  name,  the  character  and  the  poetry  of  the 
reformer.  Luther  is  to  them  the  prophet^  and  the  last 
prophet,  of  Germany.  Their  creed  is,  "  I  believe  in  Luther 
and  the  Lutheran  Church."  Then  there  is  a  class  of 
Lutherans  who  are  intensely  doctrinal  They  are  personi- 
fications of  high  and  dry  orthodoxy.  They  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Sevelation,  and 
swear  by  the  eternal  and  absolute  truth  of  the  Lutheran 
confessions.  Without  shrinking,  they  assert  that  the  heretic 
shall  perish  everlastingly.  A  third  class  are  sacramentari- 
ans.  They  know  but  one  church,  the  visible  one,  composed 
solely  of  the  baptized  Faith,  according  to  them,  is  the 
creation  of  the  act  of  baptism.  They  wish  to  revive  the 
institution  of  the  confessional,  and  call  the  pastorate  "  the 
sin-absolving  office."  They  are  especially  zealous  patrons 
of  his  Satanic  majesty. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  doctrinal  and  saoramentarian 
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Lutherans  were  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Bat  recent 
political  changes  have  tended  to  unite  them.  The  political 
passion  for  union  has  infected  theologians,  and  the  ascen- 
dency and  victories  of  Prussia  have  become  dangerous  to 
rigid  Lutheranism.  For  more  than  ecclesiastical  reasons, 
Prussia  desires  to  introduce  the  Union  of  the  two  confes- 
sions, which  has  to  a  certain  extent  long  existed  in  her 
old  territories,  into  the  annexed  lands.  The  powerful 
moderate  party  in  the  church  second  the  desires  of  the 
government,  while  the  cry  of  the  radical  party,  the  Protest 
tantenverein,  is  for  a  national  church.  The  Lutherans  are» 
therefore,  in  imminent  peril  of  being  absorbed  into  a  larger 
body.  They  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  for  a  time  thrown 
their  differences  one  amongst  another  into  the  background. 
In  July  of  last  year,  some  5000  of  them,  including  1900 
pastors,  held  a  laige  meeting  at  Hanover  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  General  Lutheran  Conference,  and  starting  a 
weekly  ecclesiastical  paper*  for  the  defence  and  advocacy 
of  Lutheranism.  The  conference  was  a  most  decided  pro- 
test against  absorption  into  the  Union,  and  the  demand  was 
made  to  be  governed,  not  by  the  authorities  of  the  united 
Church  of  Prussia,  but  by  a  separate  Lutheran  council 
The  papers  read  supply  most  sickening  evidence  of  the 
shockingly  benighted  religious  condition  of  a  vast  number 
of  German  pastors  and  professora 

What  will  become  of  this  party  it  may  be  hasty  to  pre- 
dict Yet  the  impression  that  they  will  illustrate  the  sad 
truth  of  the  old  Latin  proverb,  is  naturally  produced  by 
their  conduct  They  know  no  other  way  of  attracting  into 
the  church  a  population  that,  to  say  the  least,  disregards 
it,  than  promulgating  more  monstrous  and  irrational  dogmas. 
They  think  by  substituting  more  orthodox  school-books 
and  catechisms  for  the  moderate  ones  at  present  in  use, 
to  destroy  the  prevailing  unbelief  The  disastrous  defeat 
which  attended  this  attempt^  in  Hanover  four  years  ago, 
ought  to  have  taught  them  a  lesson.  But  it  does  not»  and 
their  fate  is  sealed. 

The  second  great  party  is  that  of  the  moderate  men.    It 


*  Allgemeine  Evangelisch-LuthertKhe  Kirchenteitung,   Editor,  Prof.  Lut- 
hardt,  of  Leipsig. 

t  See  Haae*a  KirchenguchiekU,  p.  621  sq.,  9th  ed.,  1867. 
VOL.  VI.  Y 
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is  the  party  that  has  hitherto  been  favoured  by  the  regal 
house  of  Prussia.  It  zealously  propagates  the  principles 
of  the  Union  of  the  two  confessions,  and  favours  Prussian 
ascendency.  For  learning,  character,  wealth  and  influence, 
it  holds  a  high  position.  Of  men  that  are  dead,  Neander 
and  Nitzsch  represented  its  theological  position,  and  of 
living  men,  Twesten  and  Domer  are  two  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished adherents.  As  theologians,  the  men  of  this 
school  have  somehow  got  the  name  of  Mittlere  and  Vermitt'' 
lere.  They  hold  a  position  midway  between  the  rationalists 
and  the  supernaturalists,  and  claim  to  have  bridged  over 
the  dividing  chasm.  The  supernatural,  say  they,  is  only  a 
higher  natural ;  miracles  are  part  of  a  higher  nature  than 
that  which  is  known  to  us.  The  incarnation,  for  instance, 
is  natural,  since  the  human  race  was  created  with  a  view 
to  it,  but  it  is  supernatural  in  as  far  as  it  is  something 
beyond  the  past  level  of  humanity.  Empirically,  it  is 
supernatural,  but  ideally  natural 

This  semi-rationalistic,  semi-orthodox,  divided  state  of 
mind,  is  characteristic  of  this  party.  It  is  infected  with 
rationalism,  but  fears  to  trust  to  reason.  It  has  felt  the 
influence  of  humanism,  yet  is  afraid  to  believe  in  human- 
ity. One  moment  it  recognizes  the  stability  of  nature's 
laws,  but  the  next  it  sets  up  ideas  that  defy  them.  It 
explains  as  many  of  the  biblical  miracles  as  possible  by 
the  introduction  of  natural  causes ;  some  it  vaporises  into 
ideas,  and  a  perverse  few  have  to  be  elevated  into  the 
domains  of  a  higher  nature.  It  denies  that  the  Bible  is 
the  basis  of  faith,  and  makes  faith  the  basis  of  the  Bible, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  claims  for  the  Bible  the  charac- 
ter of  a  sacramental  author  of  faith.  The  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  orthodox  fieiith,  such  as  original  sin  and  the  Trinity, 
it  endeavours  to  establish  by  seizing  upon  some  philoso- 
phical notion  that  may  be  in  vogue,  as  Kant's  doctrine  of 
radical  evU  and  Hegel's  of  the  divine  idea.  It  has  often 
acquired  a  fictitious  strength  by  laying  hold  of  terms  of 
science  and  philosophy  and  applying  them  in  new  senses 
to  theology.  Brought  to  the  bar  of  inductive  science  and 
historical  criticism,  it  makes  but  a  poor  figura  It  is  power- 
less against  the  rising  school  of  inductive  philosophers, 
just  as  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  prevailed  against  Strauss 
and  Baur,  not  in  open  fight,  but  in  consistories  and  govern- 
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ments.  This  style  of  fight  its  members  do  not  seem  to 
think  dishonourable,  for  Tholnck  innocently  enough  con- 
fessed at  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Amster- 
dam, in  1 867,  that  the  church  had  throughout  Germany  an 
army  of  orthodox  pastors,  because  the  theological  chairs  in 
the  Prussian  universities  had  been  filled  up  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  conservative  theologians. 

The  future  of  this  party  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  It 
is  capable  of  adapting  itself  a  good  deal  to  circumstances. 
It  suffers  science  and  culture.  It  is  much  more  respect^able 
to  belong  to  it  than  to  a  more  extreme  party.  Still  the 
rationalistic  party  is  gaining  strength,  and  the  orthodox 
press  for  decision.  There  is  on  all  hands  a  tendency  to 
decide  matters.  Science  must  soon,  one  would  think,  be 
wholly  trusted  or  condemned,  as  Pius  IX.  and  Pastor 
Knak  are  condemning  it.  Let  us  hope^  therefore,  that  the 
days  of  this  party  are  numbered. 

The  third  party  are  the  liberals.  Their  position  has  been 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Frotestantenvereiny  although 
there  are  men  belonging  to  the  party  who  have  not  joined 
the  Verein.  The  names  merely  of  a  few  men  who  belong 
to  them  shew  at  once  that  this  party  is  strong,  and  that 
rationalism  is  in  fall  vigour  in  Oennapy.  The  list  might 
be  a  long  one,  but  we  will  curtail  it :  Ewald,  Grervinus,  Nip- 
pold,  Petersen,  lipsius,  Bitschl,  Hilgenfeld,  Hase,  Schwaiz, 
Alexander  Schweizer,  Keim,  Hitzig,  Holtzmann,  Volckmar. 
Not  only  does  standard  theological  literature  owe  more  to 
this  party  than  to  any  other,  but  periodical  theological 
literature  brings  their  aims  and  ideas  to  the  homes  of  the 
peopla  The  Protestantische  Kirchenzeitung*  one  of  the 
three  chief  ecclesiastical  papers  of  Germany,  is  ably  con- 
ducted by  them.  And  several  of  their  number  publish 
learned  or  other  periodicals  for  the  propagation  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  opinions  and  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  learned  inquiries. 

The  names  we  have  given  shew  that  the  party  is  strong, 
80  far  as  learning  and  ability  are  strength.    But  these  great 

*  The  eirciilation  of  the  three  weekly  organs  of  the  three  parties  is  worth 
insertion  : 
(Orthodox)  Hengstenberg's  Evangelische  Kirchenzeilung^  2000. 
(Moderate)  Messner's  Heue  evangtliwhe  Kirchemeittmg,  1500. 
(Liberal)  Krause's  Prote^kMHsche  KirchemeUung,  800. 
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qualities  hardly  constitute  the  strength  of  a  party.  For 
tiiis,  numbers  and  popular  or  political  influence  are  essen- 
tial Now  the  liberal  party  are  not  strong  in  these  respects 
at  present.  The  religious  masses,  that  is,  the  country 
people,  are  not  disposed  to  receive  new  ideas,  and  the  irre- 
ligious masses  of  the  lai^  towns  care  nothing  for  the  church. 
The  present  government  of  Prussia  is  more  inclined  to  strict 
orthodoxy  than  to  liberalism,  and  the  reigning  family  have 
the  reputation  of  moderate  conservatism.  In  Baden  the 
liberals  have  great  influence ;  but  this  little  kingdom  is 
their  paradise,  and  it  may  be  lost  Besides,  to  some  the  very 
position  that  the  liberals  take  up  seems  to  be  one  of  inhe- 
rent weakness.  They  go  so  far,  that  many  of  their  pupils 
go  farther,  and  they  themselves  find  it  hard  to  render  a 
good  reason  for  stopping  where  they  do.  The  place  they 
assign  to  Christ,  the  Church  and  the  Bible,  is  from  their 
point  of  view  not  very  intelligibla  There  still  clings  to 
them  some  of  the  evil  genius  of  their  teacher,  Schleier- 
macher ;  they  are  not  quite  free  from  the  oscillation  and 
halting  of  which  they  accuse  the  moderate  men.  They  are 
sons  of  the  great  age  in  which  they  live,  but  they  cannot 
turn  their  backs  altogether  upon  a  past  which  they  have 
undoubtedly  outlived.  We  could  not  agree  with  a  prophet 
who  should  augur  for  them  a  great  future,  unless  they  and 
the  nation  greatly  change. 

The  orthodox  do  not  prophesy  for  them  a  long  existence, 
nor  do  men  who  stand  at  the  antipodes  of  the  orthodox. 
Before  we  close  this  review,  it  may  be  weU  to  say  a  word 
as  to  these  men  of  the  extreme  left. 

I^assing  by  men  like  Arnold  Kuge  and  Herrmann  Tegow, 
who  openly  avow  that  they  have  left,  not  only  the  church 
and  Christianity,  but  religion  itself,  religious  men  like 
David  Strauss  must  be  remembered.  They  take  up  a  posi- 
tion like  that  of  Goethe's  in  reference  to  all  theologians. 
The  most  liberal  theologians  teach  some  doctrine  about  God ; 
whilst  to  these  minds  the  Deity  is  wholly  unsearchabla 
The  most  liberal  theologians  use  the  word  "church,"  and 
ascribe  great  importance  to  this  institution ;  whilst  to  these 
men  both  the  word  and  the  thing  are  wholly  of  the  past 
The  most  liberal  theologians  assign  to  Christ  amongst  men, 
and  the  Bible  amongst  books,  a  supreme  and  exclusive 
place ;  whilst  to  such  men  as  Strauss,  other  men  and  other 
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books  may  be  classed  with  them.  These  men  cannot,  there- 
fore, rejoice  in  the  work  liberal  theologians  are  doing.  They 
do  not  see  that  the  great  end  of  all  Ufe  and  teaching,  the 
development  of  a- natural  and  noble  humanity,  is  likd^y  to 
be  promoted  by  their  efforta 

In  addition  to  these  men  of  culture,  there  is  a  number  of 
men  connected  with  a  few  free  congregations  in  various 
large  towns  of  Germany,  who  have  advanced  beyond  the 
theologians  who  remain  in  the  church.  These  are  Uhlich, 
Wislicenus,  Baltzer,  Rupp  and  others,  who  now  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  "Freie  Gemeinden,"  and  they  and  their 
associates  were  at  first  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Pro- 
testantische  Freunda"  The  leaders  of  this  movement, 
Uhlich,  Wislicenus  and  others,  were  until  '45  and  '46, 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  but  were  then  ex- 
pelled for  their  heterodoxy.  In  most  cases,  their  congrega- 
tions left  the  church  with  them,  forming  the  nucleus  of 
still  larger  ones.  Uhlich*s  congregation  grew  to  6000 
members.  Both  he  and  the  other  ejected  clergymen  enjoyed 
the  entire  confidence  and  warm  affection  of  their  followers, 
and  every  town  in  which  they  worked,  Magdeburg,  Halle, 
Nordhausen,  testified  to  the  noble  devotion  with  which 
they  laboured  and  the  beneficial  influence  they  exerted. 
At  first  they  held  fast  by  the  faith  of  the  old  deists — God, 
morality,  and  a  future  life.  But  of  late  years  they  say 
less  about  the  third  article,  confess  greater  ignorance  about 
the  first,  and  make  only  the  second  the  regulator  of  their 
lives  and  the  main  theme  of  their  discourses.  They  have 
been  driven  by  the  secret  and  open  persecution  of  the 
church  to  oppose  with  greater  vehemence  every  fragment 
of  ecclesiasticisnL  Orthodox  and  Christian  belief,  in  eveiy 
form  with  which  they  come  into  contact  with  it,  has  borne 
such  disastrous  fruit,  that  they  look  less  and  less  to  Chris- 
tianity for  any  useful  service  of  mankind.  A  SanntagsblaU 
is  published  by  Uhlich,  and  he  is  constantly  engaged  in 
delivering  lectures  to  large  audiences  in  the  populous  towns 
of  Germany.  Baltzer  is  a  man  of  talent  and  learning. 
His  writings  are  very  voluminous,  and  many  of  them  have 
passed  through  several  editions.  Wislicenus  is  best  known 
by  his  work,  Die  Bibd,  fUr  denkende  Leser  hetrachtet.  It 
presents  in  a  popular  form  the  results  of  modern  criticism 
on  the  Bible.    It  is  a  large  work,  and  soon  reached  a 
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second  edition.  The  Oarienlavbe  hails  it  as  a  woik  that 
proniisos  to  be  a  people's  book  on  the  subject  of  religious 
freedom.* 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  chief  move- 
ments of  the  German  Church,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
extract  a  conclusion  from  what  has  been  seen. 

Orthodoxy  is  not  dead.  Knak  holds  by  the  Hebrew 
belief  that  the  earth  is  stationary  and  the  sun  goes  round 
it.  In  the  year  1868,  nineteen  hundred  clergymen  assem- 
bled at  Hanover  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  that  it  is  an 
essential  article  of  human  belief  that  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  sacrament  become  the  veritable  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops 
of  water  upon  a  baby's  brow  rescues  him  from  an  eternal 
helL 

Heterodoxy  is  not  dead.  In  June  of  last  year,  a  large 
assembly  of  pastors,  professors  and  laymen,  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  met  together  at  Bremen,  solemnly  agreed  that 
the  Bible  contains  many  errors  and  weaknesses,  and  is 
entitled  to  highest  authority  amongst  other  books  because 
it  is  a  collection  of  most  venerable  records  of  revelation. 

The  two  are  not  I'econciled.  Naturalism  and  super- 
naturalism  are  as  angrily  opposed  as  they  were  when 
Friedrich  Schleiermacher  was  a  student  in  Halla  Pastor 
Lisco  says  that  men  have  give^  up  the  belief  in  miracles, 
whereupon  fourteen  pastors  of  the  same  parish  solemnly 
protest  that  he  and  his  party  have  no  right  to  fill  the 
pulpits  of  the  church.  Schleiermacher  tried  to  reconcile 
both  by  claiming  for  Christianity  a  natural  and  a  super- 
natural origin.  The  right  of  his  school  have  given  up  the 
natural  side  of  his  view,  and  the  ^ft  have  let  go  the  super- 
natural sida    And  the  battle  is  as  hot  as  ever. 

Meanwhile,  the  churches  are  empty,  and  the  candidates 
for  holy  orders  are  few  and  poor.  Men  of  culture  and 
science  shun  the  church  and  often  hate  her.  The  mechanics 
of  large  towns  are  infidel  and  materialistia 

The  last  fact  is  patent  to  all,  confessed  by  the  orthodox 
and  heterodox.    The  former  seek  to  mend  it  by  more  as- 

*  For  a  full  acconnt  of  this  moToment  see  Nippold's  JETandbuch  der  vieuesten 
Kirehengeschichte  (2nd  ed.),  §  45,  and  Hase^s  Kirehengexhichte  (9th  ed.), 
§  433.  But  the  freer  and  more  laudatory  accounts  of  Untere  Zeit  and  the 
GartetUaube,  e.g.  No.  80,  year  1864,  must  also  be  read. 
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siduoTUi  application  of  orthodoxy.  But  they  have  power 
only  over  women  and  children.  The  latter  apply  a  different 
remedy.  They  make  culture  Christianity,  and  caU  the 
world  the  churcL  Their  mission  is  to  the  heathen  of  the 
church,  and  to  them  they  say,  "  Be  ye  converted." 

Hitherto  the  new  gospel  has  made  but  few  conquests 
from  the  church,  and  the  world  is  amused,  and  refiises 
ecclesiastical  titles  and  saintship.  Culture  it  understands, 
and  moral  goodness  too ;  but  why  it  should  be  called  the 
church  and  profess  the  religion  thereof,  is  beyond  its  com- 
prehension. 

Here,  we  humbly  think,  lies  the  error  and  the  weakness 
of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Grerman  church,  and  other 
churches  too.  Why  retain  a  name  when  you  have  lost  the 
thing?  And  why  retain  a  name  which  is  associated  with 
so  much  oppression,  such  lamentable  errors^  and  has  for 
centuries  been  the  greatest  hindrance  to  true  human  pro- 
gress? There  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  terrible  nets  and 
snares,  the  wrath  and  fighting,  which  bewilder  and  injure 
good  men,  not  in  the  German  church  alone,  than  to  have 
done  with  what  has  had  its  day.  The  religion  which  Jesus 
had  and  taught  was  of  the  purest  and  noblest  kind  All 
truly  great  men  have  paid  their  homage  to  that^  and  pro- 
nounced it  eternal  as  the  universe  that  inspired  it  and  the 
human  heart  that  gave  it  a  homa  But  no  small  number 
of  the  greatest  sons  of  earth  have  given  their  testimony 
against  the  church.  They  have  acknowledged  \he  good 
that  it  accomplished  in  the  days  of  the  first  Chiistians,  and 
even  in  later  centuries,  when  it  had  become  another  thing 
with  the  same  name.  Yet  for  this  age  they  see  in  it  only 
an  anachronism  at  best^  and  generally  a  great  impediment 
to  true  progress.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Lessing 
wrote  in  his  great  Dialogues  for  Freemasons,  "  The  lodge  is 
to  freemasonry  what  the  church  is  to  faith.  This  system 
of  lodges  is  to  me  perfectly  incomprehensible.  Nothing 
lasts  for  ever.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  way  which  Provi- 
dence has  chosen  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  schema  of 
freemasonry  as  it  at  present  exists."  Nor  has  the  number 
of  great  men  whose  motto  is,  Extra  ecdmam  solus  est, 
grown  less  since  Lessing's  day.  The  great  poets,  the  great 
philosophers,  the  great  scientific  men,  have  very  generally 
given  their  vote  against  this  institution.    These  great  men 
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we  profess  to  hold  in  honour,  and  thank  God  that  He  sends 
lis  such  teachers.  Yet  by  most  of  us  their  testimony  in 
this  respect  is  but  little  considered.  The  Bomanist  and 
the  -Calvinist  are  consistent  in  disregarding  it,  but  the  con- 
sistency of  the  liberal  men  of  the  church  is  equal  to  the 
validity  of  their  defence  of  the  institution. 

''The  Christian  Eeligion  arose  in  the  mystic  depths  of  man's 
soul,  and  was  spread  abroad  by  *  the  preaching  of  the  word,'  by 
simple  altogether  natural  and  individual  efforts ;  and  flew,  like 
hallowed  fire,  from  heart  to  heart,  till  all  were  purified  and  illu- 
minated by  it ;  and  its  heavenly  light  shone,  as  it  still  shines, 
and  (as  sun  or  star)  will  ever  shine,  through  the  whole  dark 
destinies  of  man.'** 

^  Adieu,  0  Church ;  thy  road  is  that  way,  mine  is  this ;  in 
God*8  name,  adieu  T't 

J.  FsEDSBicK  Smith. 


n.— THE  EEUGIOUS  SENTIMENT  CONSIDERED  AS 
THE  SOUKCE  OF  EEUGIOUS  CONVICTION. 

Foe  three  centuries  past,  the  supernatural  authorities 
which  for  so  long  formed  the  groundwork  of  men's  belief, 
have  beopL  gradually  falling  to  pieces.  The  Reformation 
struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  authority  of  the  Church.  But 
it  retained  that  of  the  Bible,  and  even,  as  if  in  compensa- 
tion, attributed  to  the  Canonical  books  so  absolute  an 
authority,  as  to  afford  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  Book 
would  come  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Protestants,  as 
the  Papacy  to  the  ancient  Church.  Criticism  has  spared 
this  authority  as  little  as  the  other.  It  has  shewn  that 
neither  the  Canon  itself,  nor  the  character  of  the  individual 
books,  nor  their  contents,  nor  their  origin,  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  written  revelation  descended  straight 
from  heaven ;  and  in  our  own  days  we  see  clearly  that  the 
most  orthodox  writers,  while  professing  to  found  their  belief 
on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  Bible,  in  reality  endeavour 

*  Carlyle,  Miscellanies,  Si^M  of  the  Timet, 
t  Life  of  Sterling,  p.  868. 
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to  base  it  on  other  considerations,  which  would  be  perfectly 
useless,  were  this  authority  in  itself  sufficient 

History,  too,  in  its  latest  developments,  has  given  the 
final  blow  to  the  faith  which  rests  on  authority.  If  a  priest- 
hood or  a  book  be  the  exclusive  depositary  of  the  truth 
revealed  to  man,  there  must  be  a  chasm  of  separation 
between  the  doctrine  taught  by  this  book  or  this  priesthood 
and  all  other  beliefs.  What  can  there  be  in  common 
between  the  perfect  wisdom  of  God  and  the  speculations 
of  men  ?  On  the  one  side  we  shall  find  dazzling  light ; 
on  the  other,  thick  darkness :  on  the  one  side,  pure  truth ; 
on  the  other,  at  the  best  but  a  few  faint  lineaments  of  the 
truth,  lost  and  drowned  in  an  ocean  of  absurd  and  danger- 
ous errors.  Clearly  this  is  what  must  be  the  case.  And, 
accordingly,  this  is  the  point  of  view  ifrom  which  orthodox 
sects,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  have  regarded  all 
religions  other  than  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Mahomet, 
for  example,  was  to  them  but  an  infamous  impostor; 
Buddha,  as  far  as  they  were  aware  of  his  existence,  only 
an  absurd  dreamer.  They  have  seen  in  the  various  mytho- 
logies nothing  more  than  fables  invented  by  demons,  or 
(which  is  in  fact  the  same  thing)  by  the  lowest  tendencies 
of  the  human  heart.  All  that  was  neither  Jew  nor  Chris- 
tian formed  part  of  the  great  empire  of  absolute  eiTor, 
in  the  face  of  which  the  Christian  system,  miraculously 
revealed,  shone  forth  in  transcendent  splendour,  like  a 
dazzling  sun  overpowering  a  few  dull  and  smoking  torches. 
But  history  no  longer  allows  us  to  remain  at  this  point 
Not  that  it  reduces  the  Christian  religion  below,  or  even  to 
the  level  of,  the  others ;  but,  while  recognizing  its  supe- 
riority, it  can  see  only  a  more  or  a  less,  where  orthodoxy 
loved  to  dream  of  an  absolute  contrast  Relative  differences 
take  the  place  of  what  were  once  stated  as  radical  contra- 
dictions. Christianity,  even  in  its  apostolic  form,  is  not  all 
truth ;  nor  are  other  religions,  even  the  rudest,  simply  error. 
There  are  forms  of  Christianity  which,  as  to  moral  purity, 
for  instance,  ought  to  be  classed  below  certain  forms  of 
Mahometanism  or  Buddhism.  Christianity  is  the  greatest, 
the  most  beautiful  tree  of  the  forest,  it  is  true ;  but  yet  it 
grows  in  the  forest,  and  it  is  but  a  single  trea 

There  have  been  periods  during  which  many  cultivated 
men  were  able  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the 
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loss  of  early  illusions  would  pioduce  no  really  damaging 
consequences,  believing  that  metaphysics  would  give  bsusk 
to  man  what  theology  could  not  preserve,  namely,  con- 
victions clear,  adequate,  consoling  and  sanctifying,  concern- 
ing God,  the  soul  and  its  destiny.  This  was  the  case  in 
France  with  the  school  of  Descartes,  and  later  among  the 
Deists ;  in  England,  among  the  Fiee-thinkers ;  in  Glermany, 
among  the  disciples  of  Leibnitz,  and  later  among  those  of 
Kant,  and  even  of  Schelling  and  HegeL  This  last  illusion 
is  no  longer  possibla  Without  absolutely  accepting  the 
verdict  of  Positivism  against  all  metaphysics,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  history  of  speculative 
philosophy,  that  it  does  not  succeed  in  affording  to  man 
any  assurance  which  wears  a  character  of  certain^.  Even 
if  we  are  seduced  to  believe  in  some  one  of  the  metaphy- 
sical structures  built  up  by  the  powerful  thinkers  of  modem 
Germany,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  if  one  degree  more  of 
subtlety  of  mind  might  not  discover  deficiencies,  faUacies, 
fatal  errors  in  our  favourite  system.  The  fact  is,  that  none 
of  these  systems  have  escaped  criticism,  none  have  overcome 
it ;  a  suf^cient  reason  for  receiving  them  with  distrust,  even 
while  admiring  them  and  adopting  from  them  many  useful 
and  grand  conceptions ;  a  reason,  too,  for  distrusting  any 
systems  which  might  attempt  to  take  their  placa  Every 
metaphysical  system,  like  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  was 
yesterday  and  to-day  is  cast  into  the  oven,  has  but  its 
season. 

We  cannot  but  feel  compassion  for  the  men  of  our  time, 
who,  accustomed  by  their  education  to  rest  all  their  faith 
on  some  supernatural  basis,  now  feel  their  only  foundation 
shake  under  them,  and  know  of  no  safe  ground  whereon 
they  may  so  much  as  pitch  a  tent  wherein  to  rest  and  wait 
calmly  till  day  shall  dawn.  Some  commit  intellectual  sui- 
cide, and  ask  the  Pope  or  the  old  orthodoxy  for  the  repose 
of  imbecility.  More  than  one  case  of  the  profoimd  melan- 
choly which  contrasts  so  strangely  with  the  agitation  of 
our  social  life,  has  had  no  other  cause  than  this.  Ancient 
natural  philosophers  attributed  to  physical  nature  the 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  because  they  conceived  of  it  as 
possessing  the  sentiments  of  the  human  souL  In  truth, 
the  soul  of  man  does  abhor  a  vacuum,  and  when  it  finds 
itself  driven  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God  and  itself,  either 
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seeks  to  drown  itself  in  sensnal  excesses^  or  withers  away 
in  gloomy  and  painf ol  melancholy. 

For  this  reason  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  profess  to 
remain  religions,  Christian  and  Protestant^  and  who  yet 
have  been  goaded  on  by  the  spur  of  criticism  and  of  history, 
to  look  for  a  basis  for  their  faith  and  hopes  other  than  the 
external  authorities  which  one  after  another  have  been 
discovered  to  be  false  or  insufficient ;  it  is  rights  I  repeat, 
for  them  to  make  known  their  method,  the  only  one  capable 
of  leading  man,  without  injury  to  his  intellect  or  his  con- 
science, to  the  conclusions  which  his  heart  requires. 

II. 

Among  all  the  ruins  heaped  up  by  criticism  and  history, 
one  thing  has  remained  standing,  or  rather  has  increased 
in  certainty  and  reality,  in  proportion  as  all  that  sur- 
rounded or  enveloped  it  has  been  destroyed  or  thrown  down. 
This  is  the  reliffiaus  nature  of  man.  Man  is  religious  by 
nature, — ^that  is  to  say,  that  by  the  free  play  of  his  natural 
fiBU^ulties,  independently  of  any  education,  institution  or 
revelation,  man,  when  he  has  attained  a  certain  development^ 
receives  a  quite  special  impression  from  certain  ideas,  sen- 
sations, fears,  admirations,  sympathies,  venerations,  loves, 
which  are  not  specifically  either  moral,  or  sesthetical,  or 
philosophical,  or  politiccJ,  or  scientific,  but  are  specifically 
religious. 

This  is  a  primary  fact,  the  validity  of  which  neither  history 
nor  criticism  can  impair.  What  do  I  say  ?  Much  more  have 
they  brought  it  out  into  the  fullest  light.  They  have  taught 
us  how  much  there  is  of  universal  and  permanent  in  this 
particular  condition  of  the  human  being.  They  have  forced 
us  to  see  in  religion  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  gentle  homo,  which  alone  would  suffice  to  separate  it  by 
a  distance,  impassable  to  our  reason,  from  the  animal  races 
which  most  nearly  approach  man  in  their  physical  conformar 
tioa  They  have  shewn  us  how  jEedse  and  superficial  were 
the  theories  which  could  attribute  the  existence  of  a  pheno- 
menon so  characteristic  and  so  essential,  to  the  ambition  of 
priests,  the  wisdom  of  lawgivers,  or  the  ignorance  of  all 
whence  could  priests  have  come,  if  there  had  been  no  pre- 
viously existing  religion?  Why  should  lawgivers  have 
sought  to  give  a  religipus  sanction  to  their  laws>  if  they 
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could  not  appeal  to  beliefs  antecedent  to  those  laws  ?  And 
do  we  not  find  men  who  are  veiy  ignorant  and  very  irre- 
ligious ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  are  veiy  learned 
and  very  religious  ?  The  animal  and  the  infant  are  abso- 
lutely ignorant,  and  yet  the  one  never  can  be,  and  the  other 
as  yet  is  not,  religious. 

Undoubtedly  the  religious  faculty  in  man,  like  many 
other  faculties,  varies  with  the  individual,  the  nation,  the 
race,  the  period.  There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  humanity 
when  it  seems  to  declina  It  is  sometimes  intense  and 
sometimes  nearly  extinct  It  inspires  sublime  deeds  and 
horrible  actions.  It  may  govern  a  whole  life,  or  only  reveal 
its  presence  at  rare  intervals.  At  one  moment  we  may 
compare  it  to  a  great  river  which  carries  all  before  it ;  at 
another,  to  one  of  those  tiny  springs,  rising  from  the  desert 
sand,  which  flow  for  a  few  instants,  and  then  disappear  under- 
ground, without  leaving  a  single  blade  of  grass  to  teU  the 
passer-by  of  their  subterraneous  existenca  It  is  the  same 
with  the  aesthetical  faculty, — ^the  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  it 
is  the  same  with  the  moral  sense.  Yet  who  thinks  of 
denying  their  existence  in  human  nature  because  of  these 
variations  ? 

Thus  the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  the  element 
common  to  all  religious  phenomena,  constitutes  a  natural 
inalienable  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  But  what  is  it  in 
itself? 

III. 

To  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  religious  sentiment  is 
extremely  difficult,  or  rather,  if  the  word  is  to  be  used  in 
its  strict  scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  defined  at  all  We 
can  only  analyze  and  describe  it,  like  other  immediate  and 
essential  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  Every  one  knows 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  it  When,  for  instance, 
^e  dwell  on  the  religum  impression  caused  by  the  sight  of 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  or  of  some  grand  scene  in  nature,  or  by 
human  speech,  no  one  confounds  this  impression  with  that 
of  the  good  or  the  true  or  the  beautiful,  although  it  may  be 
good,  true  and  beautiful.  But  if  it  is  religious,  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  this.  A  Greek  temple  is  more  purely 
beautiful  and  less  purely  religious  than  a  mediaeval  church. 
An  honest  merchant  who  is  careful  to  pay  all  bills  signed 
by  him  as  they  fall  due,  acts  in  a  morcU  manner ;  his  inte- 
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grity  is  not  immediately  or  necessarily  rdigiouB,  A  geo- 
metrical theorem  is  trae»  but  it  does  not  speak  directly  to 
the  religious  soul.  Greek  architecture,  honesty  in  business, 
mathematical  truth,  only  become  religious  on  condition  of 
being  connected  by  reflection  with  a  superior  order  which 
comprehends  and  surpasses  them.  The  beautiful,  the  true 
and  the  good,  are  combined  in  the  notion  of  supreme  per- 
fection, and  it  is  only  when  we  become  conscious  of  the 
bond  of  derivation  which  unites  them  to  this  absolute  ideal 
of  the  mind,  that  they  assume  a  religious  character  which 
the  religious  man  can  contemplate  with  emotion  and  delight 

To  give  a  faithful  description  of  the  religious  sentiment; 
we  must,  then,  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  dififerent  ele- 
ments which  are  combined  in  it. 

One  of  these  elements  strikes  us  at  first  sight,  namely, 
the  feeling  of  dependence.  The  religious  sentiment  is  always 
and  necessarily  the  perception  of  something  superior  to 
man.  This  is  evident ;  and  when  we  seek  to  formularize 
the  law  which  governs  the  religious  differences  of  mankind, 
we  soon  observe  that  it  comes  to  this,  that  man  ceases  to 
adore  what  he  feels  to  be  inferior,  or  even  only  equal  with 
himself  The  first  instinct  of  man  is  to  bow  down  before 
what  he  adores,  but  no  man  bows  down  before  his  inferior 
or  his  equal 

Seasoning  from  this,  some  thinkers,  considering  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  primitive  religions,  and  many  pheno- 
mena of  religious  life  still  too  common  even  in  our  days, 
have  declared  the  essence  of  the  religious  sentiment  to  be 
fear.  Deos  timor  fecit ;  and  in  our  time  this  superficial 
aphorism  has  been  repeated  under  various  forma  It  is  true 
that  in  the  religious  sentiment  there  is  always  an  element 
of  respect,  of  veneration,  which  borders  on  fear,  and  very 
often  also  is  confounded  with  it  In  primitive  religions  thi^ 
element  seems  to  preponderate.  Man  is  literally  in  terror 
of  his  gods,  and  believes  himself  obliged  to  appease  their 
anger  by  monstrous  sacrifices.  This  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  ignorance,  and  of  the  very  unmoral  character 
of  the  gods  of  nature  that  he  worships.  Sut  if  this  feeling 
of  fear,  so  dominant  in  the  primitive  reUgions,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  religious  sentiment,  how  comes  it  that 
religion  has  subsisted  at  all  without  it  ?  How  is  it  possible 
that,  instead  of  losing,  it  should  have  gained  in  power,  while 
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gradually  more  and  more  assuming  a  moral  character,  and 
even  giving  to  the  mercy  of  God  the  highest  place  among 
articles  of  faith,  to  filial  confidence  in  God  the  highest 
rank  among  religious  virtues  ?  Would  it  not,  for  instance, 
be  simply  absurd  to  say  Jesus  was  afraid  of  God?  Evi- 
dently the  religious  sentiment  must,  from  the  first,  have 
comprehended  something  more  than  fear,  to  render  it  capa- 
ble of  lasting  and  undergoing  such  great  changes,  while  yet 
remaining  essentially  identical  with  itself 

We  should  make  the  same  criticism  on  Schleiermacher's 
theoiy,  which  represents  the  religious  sentiment  as  that  of 
pure  dependence.  Undoubtedly,  the  religious  sentiment 
cannot  exist  without  dependence.  And  undoubtedly,  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  man  recognizes  himself  to  be 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  God  whom  he  adores,  and  in 
whom  he  sees  the  absolute  Arbiter  of  his  destiny.  The  idea 
of  boasting  before  God  of  our  merits  or  our  strength  can 
never  come  into  our  minds  when  we  pray.  But  is  this  the 
whole  of  the  religious  sentiment?  Does  it  diminish  in 
proportion  as  man,  growing  in  physical  and  intellectual 
strength,  finds  himself  in  all  things  less  dependent  than  in 
the  days  of  the  childhood  of  his  race  ?  Experience  and  his- 
tory prove  the  contrary.  The  feeling  of  dependence  forms 
a  part  of  the  religious  sentiment,  it  is  even  an  essential  and 
prominent  element,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  it,  nor  does  it 
comprehend  the  whole  of  it 

The  only  way  of  determining  with  certainty  what  is 
the  essence  of  the  religious  sentiment,  consists  in  inquir- 
ing by  a  method  of  induction  what  element  is  common  to 
all  its  manifestations,  and  then  testing  the  result  thus  ob- 
tained by  endeavouring  to  derive  all  religious  phenomena 
by  natural  deduction  from  this  common  principle  History 
and  observation  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  ought  to 
give  mutual  assistance  in  such  an  attempt 

Now  we  are  able  to  say,  in  the  name  of  history,  that  the 
religious  sentiment  is  what  is  felt  by  man  when  he  believes 
himself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite-^f^erfect  It  is 
not  without  a  purpose  that  we  combine  these  two  abstract 
qualitiea*    The  word  Chd  alone  gives  us  their  synthesis, 

*  We  prefer  them  to  the  word  absolute,  which  shews  itself  too  vague,  alike 
in  defying  all  definition  and  in  lending  itself  to  the  most  arbitraiy  reasoning. 
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and  this  wonid  not  as  yet  be  in  its  logical  placa  Nor 
would  it  be  right  to  separate  the  two,  or  to  suppress  either 
of  them.  In  presence  of  the  infinite  alone,  the  void  and 
bottomless  infinite,  man  shudders  with  fear,  he  is  dizzy, 
but  he  does  not  worship ;  in  presence  of  perfection  alone, 
perfection  achieved  in  a  limited  sphere,  man  admires, 
he  is  enraptured,  but  that  is  alL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  union  of  the  two  forms  the  divine.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  the  feeling  of  the  infinite-perfect  i^  the  very 
essence  of  all  the  manifestations  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
from  the  rudest  fetichism  up  to  the  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  of  the  advanced  Christian.  When  the  savage 
prostrates  himself  before  a  rock  of  singular  form,  or  before 
an  animal  of  strange  appearance,  like  the  serpent  or  the 
elephant,  it  may  be  veiy  difficult  for  us,  with  our  habits  of 
reflection,  to  imagine  what  it  was  in  the  object  of  his  super- 
stitious reverence  that  awakened  in  him  the  religious  sen- 
timent In  the  same  way  we  often  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  what  attaches  the  child  to  some  hideous  play- 
thing which  he  prefers  to  the  most  beautiful  presents. 
Evidently  the  savage  and  the  child  project  upon  the  object  of 
their  preference  a  light  whose  source  is  in  themselves,  and 
which  this  object,  through  some  speciality  inappreciable  by 
us,  has  the  gift  of  kindling  within  their  souls.  It  is  further 
certain  that  the  fetishist  attributes  an  infinite  power  to  his 
fetish.  In  his  absolute  ignorance  of  nature,  he  has  only  a 
vague  presentiment  of  a  power  superior  to  the  special  facts 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  fetish,  if  he  is  well  dis- 
posed, will  grant  him  everything ;  that  is  to  say,  everything 
which  his  worshiper  conceives  of  as  desirable — game,  vic- 
tory, health ;  and  the  being  who  can  bestow  all  this  is 
perfect,  endowed  with  the  only  perfection  known  to  the 
savaga  As  long  as  he  has  faith  in  his  idol,  he  believes  him 
omnipotent ;  if  he  occasionally  substitutes  another,  and 
abuses  or  beats  him  when  he  is  displeased  with  him,  it 
proves  that  rationalism  is  possible  at  all  stages  of  the  reli- 
gious scale.  Is  it  not  on  the  same  principle  that,  at  a 
further  stage  of  civilization,  man  becomes  intensely  insolent 
towards  the  divinities  whom  he  abandons,  and  even  appears 
to  be  animated  with  profound  hatred  against  them  ?  The 
supplanted  fetish  and  the  forsaken  coda  have  fallen  below 
their  ideal ;  experience  has  shewn  mem  to  be  neither  infi- 
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nite  nor  perfect ;  and  the  more  faith  had  exalted,  the  more 
does  incredulity  degrade  them. 

Now  what  in  actual  fact  do  we  find  in  the  polytheistic 
religions  ?  Founded  on  the  worship  of  the  immense  forces 
and  the  vast  phenomena  of  nature,  these  religions  also  shew 
us  man  believing  that  he  will  find  the  infinite-perfect  in  the 
visible  objects  of  his  adoration.  Do  not  blame  him  for  the 
contradiction  which  consists  in  attributing  infinite  perfec- 
tion to  several  beings  at  once.  He  cannot  clearly  feel  this 
contradiction  till  much  later.  It  does  not  take  effect  for  a 
long  time,  except  in  an  indirect  manner ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  leading  him  to  arrange  his  gods  and  goddesses  in  a 
certain  hierarchical  order,  or  especially  by  causing  him 
always  to  endow  the  god  who  is  worshiped  now  and  here 
with  all  imaginable  perfections.  If  we  look  back  to  the 
most  ancient  hymns  sung  in  honour  of  the  pagan  gods,  does 
not  each  taken  separately  seem  to  assume  that  the  god 
whom  it  celebrates  is  sole  powerful,  sole  wise,  sole  adorable  ? 
This  will  in  no  wise  prevent  the  polytheist  from  repeating 
immediately  afterwards  the  same  litany  to  a  different  divi- 
nity. The  same  unconscious  feeling  in  the  Soman  Church 
causes  the  saint  of  the  day,  if  we  believe  his  panegyrist, 
always  to  appear  the  chief  saint  of  Paradise.  It  was  a  step 
beyond  the  polytheistic  idea,  but  also  the  beginning  of  the 
decay  of  polytheism,  when,  above  the  divinities  great  and 
small,  the  religious  man  attained  to  the  idea  of  the  fcUum 
or  of  the  Moira,  whose  decrees  even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
could  not  infringe.  Here  the  idea  begins  to  dawn  that 
neither  Jove  himself  nor  the  other  gods  were  in  truth 
infinite  and  perfect 

With  regard  to  the  monotheistic  religions,  no  proof  will 
be  necessary.  The  rise  of  monotheism  pre-supposes  the 
existence  of  a  feeling  that  no  one  of  the  visible  divinities 
was  worthy  of  the  adoration  of  men ;  and  it  was  the  con- 
ception, which  became  gradually  more  intense  and  more 
pure,  of  perfection,  and  of  what  was  involved  in  the  idea  of 
infinity,  which  guided  the  development,  the  moral  and  spi- 
ritual progress,  of  monotheism. 

While  thus  insisting  on  the  existence  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  infinite-perfect,  in  all  stages  of  religious  belief,  we 
need  hardly  say  that  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  it  as  a 
philosophical  notion.    This  sentiment  has  moved  in  reli* 
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gious  soub  for  hundreds  of  years,  like  the  blood  in  their 
veins,  without  their  being  conscious  of  it.  The  age  of 
reflection  discovers  both  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
the  inner  nature  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  it  has  a  name 
for  both ;  but  it  does  not  create  them  any  more  than  it  can 
exist  without  them. 

The  induction  drawn  from  the  combination  of  religious 
facts  which  we  have  just  summed  iip  very  rapidly  by 
tracing  them  back  to  their  three  great  divisions,  shews  us 
the  rdigious  sentiment  identical  with  itself — always  the 
sentiment  of  the  perfect-infinite.  Let  us  now  follow  the 
inverse  course ;  let  us  see  if  deductive  reasoning  wiU  con* 
firm  this  attempt  at  a  synthesis  of  religions. 

We  assume,  then,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be 
moved  by  the  feeling  of  infinite  perfection,  to  long  to  unite 
himself  mentally  with  it,  and  to  adore  it^  that  is  to  say,  to 
address  it  and  to  express  by  gestures,  words  and  actions, 
the  emotions  which  the  perception  of  it  causes  in  the  heart 

Having  once  laid  this  down,  do  we  not  see  that  a  crea- 
ture, gifted  with  such  a  faculty,  beginning  his  course  on 
earth  in  extreme  ignorance,  and  only  gradually  arriving  at 
the  real  knowledge  of  things,  must  pass  through  all  the 
phases  which  the  history  of  different  religions  shews  us 
to  have  been  those  of  humanity  obeying  the  laws  of  its 
spiritual  nature  ?  At  firsts  from  the  want  of  general  ideas, 
of  wide  views,  the  religious  man,  like  the  child,  attaches 
himself  to  some  detail,  to  some  singular,  paradoxical  fact 
He  sees  an  animal  which  walks  without  feet,  a  stream 
which  flows  constantly  without  any  one's  knowing  whence 
it  comes  and  whither  it  goes,  a  log  of  wood  somewhere  in 
the  forest  which  from  a  distance  might  be  taken  for  a  man ; 
and  this  is  enough  to  excite  in  the  primitive  man  a  dim 
feeling  of  the  infinite  and  the  perfect.  The  savage^  in  fact» 
conceives  of  nothing  as  more  beautiful  than  the  singular. 
In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  instance  tattooing,  the 
primitive  ideas  of  ornaments,  and  the  earliest  attempts  at 
religious  sculpture.  The  sentiment  of  the  perfect-infinite 
is  here  confounded  with  that  of  the  marvellous  and  singu- 
lar ;  man  worships  the  strange  object  which  has  struck  his 
simple  imagination,  and  fetishism  begins.  In  Shamanism, 
or  any  other  religion  of  sorceiy  (which  comes  very  near 
fetishism),  man  himself  becomes  the  fetish,  the  extraordi- 
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naiy  man  who  by  his  incantations,  his  postures,  his  incom- 
prehensible operations,  absolutely  rules  nature,  does  with 
it  what  he  will,  and  astounds  the  spectators,  who  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  or  any  person  exists  superior  to 
him,  or  that  there  can  be  any  limit  to  such  a  power. 

The  advance  made  by  mythological  religions  lies  in  the 
enlargement  of  man's  intelligence,  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
able  to  take  a  general  view  of  nature,  of  which  he  does 
not  yet  comprehend  the  central  unity,  although  he  has 
learnt  to  observe  its  most  important  phenomena  from  a 
human  point  of  view.  So  when  we  ask  ourselves  what 
natural  phenomenon  would  probably  most  often  and  most 
vividly  and  for  the  longest  time  re4r  as  ihe  type  of  infi- 
nite  perfection  during  the  ages  of  semi-ignorance,  we  must 
assume  that  it  would  be  the  sun,  and  by  extension  light 
Observe,  for  example,  how  widely  spread  has  been  the 
worship  of  the  sun  in  India^  at  Nineveh,  at  Babylon,  in 
Syria,  in  Egypt,  at  Carthage,  in  Mexico,  in  Greeca  Under 
how  many  forms,  how  many  names,  how  many  symbols, 
how  many  different  aspects!  Now  he  is  a  winged  bull 
darting  from  east  to  west;  now  the  first  and  sovereign 
manifestation  of  the  light — god ;  now  invincible,  majestic 
serene,  pure,  unblemished;  now  angry,  insatiable,  raging 
against  men  whom  he  devours ;  now  the  ruler,  legislator, 
civilizer,  the  inspirer  of  harmony,  poetry  and  the  arts; 
now  the  destroyer,  without  law  and  without  limit.  Here 
he  is  Apollo,  and  there, Baal;  here  Mithras,  and  there 
Osiris,  Adonis  or  Hercules,  Indra  or  Moloch,  Helios  or 
Phaeton.  And  the  more  the  sun  embodied  in  any  special 
manuer  the  particular  idea  which  each  people  had  formed 
pf  perfection,  the  more  it  called  forth  the  idea  of  the 
perfect-infinita  The  present  condition  of  biblical  studies 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  not  to  suppose  that  the  mono- 
theistic worship  of  Jehovah  arose  out  of  the  solar  worship 
of  the  ancient  Semitic  peoples.  The  ritual  details  of  Mo- 
saicism can  hardly  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition. 
The  ouly  natural  phenomenon  which  has  ever  come  into 
competition  with  the  sun,  and  has  eventually  even  surpassed 
it  in  its  power  of  arousing  the  feeling  of  the  infinite-per- 
fect, is  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  blue  sky,  Varuna^  Zeus, 
Jupiter,  the  ruler  of  the  sun,  who  knows  no  limit,  and 
remains  unspotted  in  its  serene  majesty,  overarching  all. 
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governing  all,  seeing  all  The  recognition  of  its  supremacy 
marks  a  fresh  advance  in  the  conception  of  the  general  idea 
of  all  things.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  northern  coun- 
tries where  the  sovereignty  of  the  sun  and  the  blue  sky 
is  less  undoubted, — ^in  ancient  Germany,  for  instance, — 
we  find  rather  that  the  wind,  with  its  irresistible  power,  its 
unbounded  sweep,  its  sounds,  sometimes  harmonious  and 
sometimes  terrible,  becotaes  the  supreme  divinity,  under 
the  name  of  Wuotan  or  Odin.  Undoubtedly,  neither  the 
sun,  nor  the  sky,  nor  the  wind,  can  give  birth  to  any  form 
of  monotheism  whatever.  The  contradiction  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  aU  adoration  of  nature,  and  which  must 
finally  destroy  those  religions  which  cannot  go  beyond  it^ 
is,  that  no  natural  object  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  explain 
everything  in  the  visible  world.  The  sky,  the  sun,  the 
wind,  must  have  wives,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sea»  and 
also  children,  relations,  family  connections.  But  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  intelligence, 
man,  following  his  natural  tendency,  has  been  capable, 
while  contemplating  certain  phenomena,  of  opening  his 
mind  to  the  feeling  of  the  infinite-perfect^  and  of  adoring 
them  as  possessing  this  infinite  perfection. 

How  did  monotheism  disengage  itseK  from  polytheism, 
not  as  a  speculative  or  philosophical  theory,  but  as  a  senti- 
ment, a  spontaneous  intuition?  We  know  the  fact  from 
history,  even  if  it  is  not  possible  to  us  to  pass  without  a 
break  from  the  last  link  of  the  chain  of  polytheism  to  the 
first  of  the  chain  of  monotheism.  All  great  inspirations  in 
this  way  veil  themselves  at  some  point  or  other  from  the 
investigation  of  ages  of  reflection.  What  we  do  know  is, 
that  among  the  people  who  made  this  immense  advance, 
monotheism  was  preceded  by  vnonoUUry,  that  is  to  say,  that 
before  believing  that  Gk>d  was  one,  the  Israelites  believed 
themselves  forbidden  to  adore  any  other  divinity  than  their 
national  God.  From  this  idea,  that  it  was  not  permitted  to 
adore  any  but  a  single  God,  sprang  the  correlative  idea  that 
this  God  was  the  only  one  worthy  to  be  adored ;  and  firom 
the  moment  that  He  was  conceived  of  as  the  sole  God 
worthy  of  adoration,  the  time  was  certain  to  come  when 
He  should  be  thought  of  as  the  only  existing  Gk)d,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other.  For,  if  there  are  others,  why 
should  none  other  but  He  be  adored?    The  monotheism 
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of  the  Israelites,  2;heii,  rests  on  the  separatist^  exclusive 
direction  taken  by  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite-perfect 
In  his  unconquerable  faith  in  himself,  in  his  grand  egotism, 
the  primitive  Israelite  could  not  conceive  that  a  God  whose 
omnipotence  and  perfection  were  worthy  of  his  adoration, 
should  look  with  favour  on  other  nations,  or  should  accept 
any  other  homage  but  his  own.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  supposition  would  have  run  counter  to  the  very  high 
idea  which  he  had  of  himself,  and  consequently,  in  his 
egotism,  would  have  diminished  the  perfection  of  his  God. 
The  monolatry  of  the  Israelites,  therefore,  has  its  root  in 
the  national  egotism  to  which  they  were  always  so  strongly 
inclined,  though  it  was  doubtless  also  fiavoured  by  the 
general  character  of  the  Semitic  mythology,  the  least  rich 
of  any,  by  the  life  in  the  desert,  by  the  reaction  against 
the  exuberant  polytheism  of  £g3^t,  and,  lastly,  by  the 
influence  of  one  or  more  great  religious  geniuses.  But  one 
thing  is  dear,  that  in  this  mysterious  transition  from  poly- 
theism to  monotheism,  the  same  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  asserts  itself,  and  when  once  monotheism  has  dlearly 
worked  itself  out  and  been  distinctly  formularized,  we  may 
foretel  d  priori  that  the  consciousness  of  God  will  become 
purer  in  the  monotheist  in  proportion  as  his  ideal  of  per- 
fection itself  grows  purer.  Once  let  us  find  upon  earth  a 
heart  pure  among  the  pure,  in  whom  the  feeling  of  God  is 
of  incomparable  intensity,  while  his  ideal  of  perfection,  the 
reflection  of  an  unspotted  heart,  is  infinite  love,  and  the 
God  of  the  gospel  wUl  be  declared 

We  come,  then,  to  this,  that  assuming  the  pursuit  of  the 
infinite-perfect  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature,  it  is  the 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  man  which  deter* 
mines  the  successive  objects  of  his  adoration,  as  we  see 
them  follow  each  other  in  the  history  of  diflerent  religionq. 
In  the  same  way  we  might,  by  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  history  of  various  i^igions,  discover  this  feeling  of 
the  infinite-perfect  in  the  various  forms  of  religion  which 
embrace  mankind.  Bearding  this  conclusion  as  well  esta* 
blished,  we  may  proceed  further  with  the  analysis  of  the 
religious  sentiment 

IV. 

In  the  presence  of  the  infinite-perfect,  which,  whether 
he  conceives  himself  to  see  it  with  his  eyes,  or  to  contem- 
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plate  it  in  spirit,  he  always  represents  to  himself  as  really 
existing,  man  natorally  receives  impressions  which  vary 
according  to  his  degree  of  culture  or  of  morality.  In  the 
first  pla(^  it  is  clear  that  he  feels  himself  dependent^  abso- 
lutely dependent,  on  the  being  to  whom  he  attributes  this 
absolute  perfection.  But,  remark  this,  however  intense  is 
the  feeling  of  dependence,  man,  by  giving  himself  up  to  it^ 
in  no  wise  abandons  the  sentiment  of  his  distinct  person- 
ality. He  seeks,  he  loves  this  feeling  of  dependence,  but 
his  individuality  continues  to  assert  itself  even  when,  or 
rather  especially  when,  he  sacrifices  himself  to  the  object 
of  his  adoration.  "  Thou  art  all,"  he  says  to  his  God,  "  and 
before  Thee  I  am  nothing.''  This  is  his  first  exclamation ; 
but,  nevertheless,  this  nothing  speaks  of  an  I,  and  would 
by  no  means  consent  to  do  otherwise.  There  is  in  the 
most  exalted  adoration  a  personal  will,  of  which  the  adorer 
is  perfectly  conscious,  and  the  absolute  renouncement  of  sel^ 
preached  by  certain  eccentric  religions,  is  only  a  paradox. 
In  reality,  the  /  never  ceases  to  exists  and  if  it  finds  its 
supreme  happiness  in  the  most  complete  union  with  the 
iufinite-perfect  which  it  adores,  and  in  which  it  delights  to 
be  absorbed,  still  it  is  on  the  condition  of  personally  feeling 
the  joy  of  it.  The  mysterious  Dein-Mein  engraved  on 
Charlemagne's  ivory  horn,  ia  the  chief  feeling  in  all  reli- 
gious ecstacy.  Tou  can  no  more  take  away  the  Mein  than 
the  Dein;  for  as  soon  as  you  suppress  either,  both  at  once 
disappear. 

We  must  also  observe,  that  in  the  religions  in  which  fear 
reigns  supreme,  as  in  the  worship  of  Siva^  of  Moloch,  of  the 
earth-born  divinities  of  ancient  Greece,  the  personality  of 
man  is  not  so  much  suppressed  as  a  superficial  analysis 
might  lead  us  to  suppose.  Need  we  repeat,  what  all  the 
world  knows,  that  man  is  attracted  by  the  tragic^  and  that 
in  religious  terror  there  is  a  pleasure  sm  generis  which 
explains  the  pursuit  of  it,  as  well  as  its  terrible  refinements. 
It  is  incredible  that  man  should  ever  passionately  follow 
after  what  causes  him  merely  pain  and  anguish. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  sentiment  offers  to  our 
observation  a  vast  series  of  varied  impressions,  at  times 
predominant,  at  other  times  very  indistinct,  ranging  from 
actual  terror  to  the  most  intimate,  the  most  confiding,  the 
most  filial  lova    But,  as  religious  terror  is  not  devoid  of  all 
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attraction,  so  the  most  ferrid  love  of  God  does  not  exclude 
a  certain  fear,  provided  only  it  be  that  which  always  accom- 
panies veneration. 

Midway  between  these  two  extreme  poles  lies  admiration, 
which  may  reach  to  enthusiasm.  This  is  the  product  of 
the  sentiment  of  infinite  perfectioa  We  say  that  it  cornea 
midway,  for  admiration  of  the  terrible  verges  on  honx>r, 
just  as  admiration  of  what  delights  us  becomes  love.  Be^ 
tween  terror  and  admiration  we  must  place  respect  mingled 
with  awe,  as  between  admiration  and  love  comes  sympathy 
or  pleasure  in  a  common  feeling  of  Ufa  In  every  religious 
phenomenon,  a  careful  analysis  will  discern  the  whole 
series  of  impressions  which  are  combined  in  the  religious 
sentiment,  except  terror  and  ardent  love,  the  two  extremes, 
which  mutually  exclude  each  other.  There  will  be  great 
diiferences  in  the  combination  of  the  different  elements. 
In  the  primitive  religions,  fear,  dread,  terror,  predominate^ 
even  when  admiration  and  S3rmpathy  exist ;  in  the  most 
advanced  form  of  religion,  love  distinctly  preponderates, 
and  quite  banishes,  not  respect,  but  terror. 

Thus  the  religious  sentiment  combines  those  emotions  of 
the  soul  which,  always  associated  with  the  sentiment  of 
personality  and  that  of  dependence,  extend  by  a  series  of 
intermediate  grades  from  terror  to  love,  and  spring  up  in 
the  soul  from  the  sight  of  the  infinite-perfect,  whether  the 
soul  believes  itself  to  see  it  in  a  visible  object,  or  whether, 
recognizing  the  limited  and  imperfect  nature  of  all  visible 
things,  it  conceives  of  infinite  perfection  only  as  a  spiritual 
reality. 

But  let  us  carefully  observe,  that  faith  in  the  objective 
reality  of  ^  this  infinite-perfect  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  religious  sentiment  substantial  If  the  object  of  wor- 
ship proves  in  the  last  resort  to  be  only  an  ideal  created 
by  the  human  mind,  if  nothing  real  corresponds  with  this 
tendency  of  the  soul,  the  religious  sentiment  has  no  longer 
any  meaning,  and  vanishes.  Those  who  in  our  days  have 
reduced  God  to  the  abstract  subjective  ideal  of  the  human 
mind,  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shew  that  they  could 
also  retain  the  legitimate  position  of  religion.  What !  shall 
I  worship  an  image  of  my  brain  which  I  know  to  be  nothing 
more  than  this  ?  Shall  I  say  to  this,  *'  To  thee  be  all  hon- 
our, to  me  nothing''?  It  is  impossible.  We  cannot  worship 
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what  we  ourselves  create.  The  creator  does  not  adore  his 
own  creation.  This  subjective  ideal  can  and  does  serve  aa 
an  inward  model  to  represent  to  me  what  I  can  conceive  of 
infinite  perfection, — so  much  is  certain ;  but  if  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  anything  objective  or  real,  there  is  no  longer 
any  real  God  nor  any  real  religion. 

In  other  words,  the  reality  of  religion  imperatively  re- 
quires that  of  its  object 

Before  going  any  further,  let  us  not  neglect  to  remark  the 
impression  of  satisfaction,  more  or  less  vivid,  which  the 
awakening  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  all  its  forms  com- 
mimicates  to  the  human  soul  We  have  seen  that  we 
should  deceive  ourselves  completely  if  we  imagined  this 
impression  to  be  possible  only  in  religions  of  love.  It  is 
easier  to  conceive  of  and  to  feel  in  these  religions,  but  it 
exists  in  aU.  The  fanatic  seeks  his  own  satisfaction  in  the 
mutilations  which  he  inflicts  on  himself  as  much  as  the 
mystic  in  the  ecstacies  to  which  he  gives  himself  up.  This 
satisfaction  and  happiness  vary  greatly  in  intensity  accord* 
ing  to  individual  character.  It  may  be  only  a  vague  sen- 
sation of  enjoyment  playing  on  the  surface  of  the  soul,  like 
a  passing  breath  imperceptibly  curling  the  mirror  of  the 
waters ;  it  may  reach  the  most  intoxicating  rapture,  and 
surpass  in  force  the  most  ardent  transports  df  physical 
delight.  How  does  this  come  to  pass  ?  Can  there  be  any 
other  cause  than  that  man,  by  following  his  religious  bent, 
obeys  the  higher  law  of  his  being,  of  his  Ufe,  of  hLs  nature  ? 
What  is  satisfaction,  what  is  happiness,  but  the  feeling  of 
life  expanding  without  hindrance,  according  to  its  internal 
laws,  and,  for  man,  of  life  extending  infinitely  ?  Analyze 
any  kind  of  happiness  whatever,  and  let  us  see  if  all  are 
not  included  in  this  definition,  and  if  the  limits  which  ciiv 
cumscribe  all  are  not  owing  to  the  feict  that  none  can  be 
entirely  realized  imder  the  conditions  of  actual  existence. 
If  man  is,  then,  happy  in  his  spiritual  union  with  the  infi- 
nite-perfect which  he  worships,  it  is  clearly  because  this 
tmion,  this  complete  adoration,  gives  a  powerful  develop- 
ment to  his  life,  because  it  becomes  fuller  than  if  he  refused 
to  follow  this  impulse  of  his  nature.  If  religion  were  con- 
trary to  his  true  nature,  if  the  religious  sentiment  were  but 
an  aberration  of  his  spiritual  being,  how  could  he  find  in  it 
Jiis  chief  happiness  ?  .  . 
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V. 

If  our  analysis  of  the  religious  sentiment  is  coiiect^  we 
conceive  ourselves  to  have  found  the  positive  basis  on  which 
the  enlightened  man  of  our  day  can  build  up  the  stracture 
of  his  belief  as  on  an  indestructible  foundation.  Let  us 
begin  by  shewing  this  in  the  case  of  the  most  essential 
belief  of  all,  faith  in  Grod. 

It  is  known  that,  since  Kant,  thinkers  who  do  not  mis* 
take  their  unproved  prepossessions  for  rigorous  arguments, 
are  generally  agreed  in  allowing  that  the  classical  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  Grod  have  not  the  positive  value  which  was 
long  attributed  to  them.  The  ontological  argument  of 
Anselm,  for  instance,  reproduced  and  modified  by  Descartes, 
which  deduces  the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  we 
have  of  a  perfect  being,  simply  signifies  that  we  have  such 
an  idea,  but  in  sound  logic  can  go  no  further.  The  cosmo- 
lofficcU  argument,  drawn  from  the  principle  of  causality 
applied  to  the  world,  leaves  the  thinker  undecided  on  this 
capital  point  Is  the  cause  of  the  world,  since  we  must 
arrive  at  a  cavsa  sui,  distinct  from  the  world,  and  have  we 
the  right  to  assume  its  existence  outside  of  the  world  itself? 
The  moral  argument,  which  Elant  preferred  to  the  others, 
and  which  he  deduced  from  the  absolute  character  of  the 
moral  law,  resulted  simply  in  the  statement  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  moral  order  in  human  society;  The  most 
popular,  the  most  striking,  in  fact  the  strongest  of  these 
traditional  arguments,  the  teleological,  which  starts  from 
those  facts  which  assume  order,  intelligence  and  finality  in 
nature,  is  met,  in  spite  of  the  width  of  plan  which  it  admits, 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  existence  of  evil,  of  undeserved  suf- 
fering, and  of  the  impassive  indifference  of  nature,  which 
maintains  its  general  order  only  by  perpetually  crushing 
individuals.  There  is  another  consideration  which  renders 
us  incurably  sceptical  of  all  arguments  from  which  it  is 
proposed  to  deduce  the  existence  of  God.  What  is  a  de- 
duction ?  It  is  the  extraction  of  some  unknown  quantity 
contained  in  certain  premisea  This  method  is  perfectiy 
legitimate  so  long  as  it  is  applied  to  finite  beings.  When 
the  premises  are  supported  by  other  unquestionable  facts, 
they  may  be  dealt  with  without  any  arbitrary  assumption, 
in  order  to  decompose  them  and  obtain  their  result  Thus 
the  particular  is  reached  from  the  general    £ut  when  the 
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subject  is  the  Infinite  Being,  where  is  there  a  principle 
more  general  than  Himself,  which  would  include  Him,  and 
out  of  which  He  might  be  deduced  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
the  existence  of  God  can  only  be  proved,  on  the  deductive 
method,  by  first  including  in  the  premises  of  the  reasoning 
the  conclusion  which  we  desire  to  obtain  ? 

These  are  certainly  serious,  and  even  at  first  sight  alarm- 
ing difficulties.  But  do  not  let  us  allow  more  weight  to 
scepticism  than  it  deserves.  For  the  religious  man  who 
seeks  rather  to  support  than  to  create  his  Mth  in  God,  it 
remains  a  fact,  that  the  idea  of  the  perfect  Being  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  his  intellectual  nature ;  that  he  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  recognize  a  supreme  Cause  of  the  universe ; 
that  the  absolute  character  of  the  moral  law,  the  supremacy 
of  moral  order,  follow  quite  naturally  from  the  existence  of 
a  perfect  God,  while  without  this  faith  they  are  simply  in- 
explicable ;  that  the  facts  of  finality  and  ruling  intelligence, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  universe,  are  infinitely  more 
easy  to  conceive  when  they  can  be  connected  with  a  Sove- 
reign Mind  than  on  a  contrary  supposition.  All  this  remains; 
BO  that  if  the  classical  arguments  have  somewhat  fallen 
from  their  ancient  high  estate,  they  are  none  the  less  so 
many  avenues  which,  converging  from  different  directions, 
lead  the  eye  of  thought  to  one  single  point  If  they  are  no 
longer  proo&  in  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  word,  they 
are  at  least  very  strong  considerations  in  support  of  belie£ 

In  support  of  what  ?  Simply  in  support  of  the  religious 
revelation  of  human  nature  itself  Among  the  arguments 
alleged  by  philosophy  to  pi-ove  the  existence  of  God,  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  mentioned  the  religious  argument,  which 
is  the  only  really  strong  one.  Or  rather,  it  is  not  an  argu- 
ment, it  is  not  a  deduction,  it  is  a  reflection,  a  method, 
which  allows  man,  when  he  has  come  to  a  reflecting  age,  to 
r^ain,  by  going  deeper  into  himself,  the  certainty  which  he 
had  before  reflection,  and  which  the  first  superficial  glance 
at  facts  had  shaken.  When  we  doubt  the  reality  of  an 
object  that  we  believed  ourselves  to  see,  we  try  to  touch  it^ 
and  our  confidence  returns  when  the  touch  agrees  with  the 
sight  So  it  is  now.  We  do  not  deduce  the  existence  of 
God  from  a  syllogism*  But  we  say.  By  nature,  man  seeks 
and  adores  the  infinite-perfect ;  it  is  his  inborn  tendency, 
spontaneous  and  permanent  in  him;  and  so  spontaneous 
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and  so  permanent  that,  while  forced  by  the  progress  of  his 
intell^ence  to  give  up  one  after  another  the  (Afferent  objects 
to  which  he  thought  himself  able  to  attribute  infinite  per* 
fection,  he  has  never  ceased  to  rise  in  his  idea  of  God  to  a 
continually  greater  height  Now  the  question  is,  Is  this 
tendency  legitimate?  Yes,  for  it  is  natural,  and  Nature 
cannot  lie ;  she  is  necessarily  truthfiiL  It  is  impossible 
that  I  should  be  attmcted,  impressed,  moved,  by  nothing. 
If  I  have  the  religious  sentiment  within  me,  it  is  that  I  feel 
the  object  of  religion,  that  I  feel  the  infinite-perfect,  I  feel 
God ;  and  if  I  feel  God,  God  exists.  By  what  subtlety  can 
I  be  made  to  admit  that  what  I  feel  does  not  exist  ? 

The  advantage  we  have  in  taking  this  purely  religious 
ground  is  this.  While  drawing  sti'ength  and  clearness 
£rom  the  powerful  considerations  on  the  positive  side  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  the  religious  man  can  easily 
resign  himself  to  profound  and  even  prolonged  ignorance 
as  to  the  difficulties  which  all  metaphysical  reasoning  finds 
sooner  or  later  in  its  way.  Whence  comes  moral  evil? 
What  is  the  precise  relation  between  God  and  the  world? 
How  can  we  reconcUe  the  unchanging,  immovable  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  Being  with  the  sufferings  of  His 
creatures  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  over  these  questions^ 
but  I  shall  probably  only  succeed  in  partially  solving  them. 
I  must  expect  beforehand,  I,  an  imp^ect  and  finite  being, 
that  in  my  attempt  to  conceive  the  infinite-perfect  Being,  I 
shall  soon  meet  the  incomprehensible.  Finitum  non  est 
capax  infinitiy  truly  said  the  old  Calvinistic  theologiana 
But  the  essential,  immediate  object  of  my  faith  does  not 
depend  on  the  solution  of  these  perhaps  insoluble  problems. 
Just  as  my  certainty  that  I  touch  any  resisting  body  comes 
to  me  from  the  very  fact  that  I  do  touch  it,  though  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  resistance  whatever  can  issue  from  a 
sum  of  atoms,  that  is  to  say,  of  infinitely  small  resistances, 
so  likewise  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  perfect- 
infinite,  of  the  existence  of  God,  by  the  fact  alone  that  I 
feel  God. 

The  intellectual  notion  of  Grod  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  sentiment  of  His  real  existence,  any  more  than 
we  ought  to  confuse  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  the 
sun  with  any  theory  concerning  its  nature.  Nevertheless, 
I  cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  a  theory.    I  will 
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fherefore  endeavour  to  piirify,  as  best  I  can,  my  conception 
of  God,  in  order  that  it  may  be  at  once  rational  and  ade* 
qnate  to  the  sentiment  that  I  have  of  Him.  The  more 
lofby  is  my  ideal  of  perfection,  the  better  I  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is.  The  more  pure  is  my  inward  eye,  the  light 
which  is  in  me,  the  more  my  feeling  of  God  wUl  be  delicate 
and  true.  Let  metaphysical  speculation  go  as  far  as  it  will. 
Though  feeling  a  keen  interest  in  its  bold  views,  and  often 
taking  advantage  of  its  conclusions,  I  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  religious  sentiment  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  deny 
what  I  feel  much  more  directly  cognizant  of  through  my 
inward  experience,  than  I  am  of  all  the  speculations  of  the 
schools. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  this  method  of  shewing  the 
reality  of  the  object  of  religion,  which  I  readily  admit,  the 
more  readily  because,  considering  all  things,  it  results  in 
what  is  really  an  advantaga  It  can  only  convince  persons 
whose  religious  sentiment  is  alive.  Clearly,  those  with  whom 
it  is  dull  must  find  the  argument  singularly  weak.  But 
what  can  we  do  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  moral  sentiment, 
which  in  some  men  becomes  weakened  to  such  a  degree, 
that  all  considerations  based  upon  it  are  as  a  dead  letter  to 
them.  So,  again,  it  is  with  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful 
in  art,  which  has  hardly  dawned  upon  the  majority  of  the 
human  race,  yet  which,  nevertheless,  also  forms  an  integral 
part  of  human  natura  On  the  other  hand,  this  method 
has  the  immense  advantage  of  being  accessible  to  every 
man  whose  intellect  cannot  escape  doubts  and  imperfect 
knowledge,  but  whose  heart  is  religious.  Wherever  are 
found  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  God,  after  the  infinite- 
perfect,  I  feel  assured  that  this  method,  not  of  proving  His 
existence,  but  of  revivifying  the  sentiment  of  Him,  mil  be 
well  received. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  echo  Amen 
to  the  human  sotiI,  which  spontaneously  proclaims  His 
infinity  and  His  perfection. 

VL 

And  is  this  all  ?  Must  the  revelations  of  the  religious 
soul  be  limited  to  this  very  abstract  idea  of  an  infinite- 
perfect,  which  we  adore  without  venturing  to  affirm  any- 
thing beyond  the  fact  of  its  existence  ? 
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Not  so.  We  have  only  to  follow  it  up,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  revelation  continues. 

First  of  all,  let  us  observe  that  the  religious  sentiment 
is  neither  deistic  nor  pantheistic.  By  the  very  fact  that  it 
bears  witness  to  the  direct  relation,  the  spiritual  contact^ 
of  man  with  God,  it  refutes  by  inference  the  deistical 
notion  of  a  Ood  lost  beyond  visible  space,  and  withdrawn 
into  the  icy  depths  of  the  infinite.  So,  likewise,  since  it  is 
inseparable  Irom  the  heart  of  personal  life,  distinct,  ready 
to  give  but  not  to  annihilate  itself,  it  has  no  place  in  the 
pantheism  which  swallows  up  all  individualities  in  an 
impersonal  whole.  The  religious  sentiment  is  naturally 
timstie,  and  without  going  deep  into  considerations  which 
would  carry  us  beyond  nie  limits  of  an  article,  we  may 
assume  that  it  has  no  real  existence  except  in  a  conception 
of  God  which  subordinates  the  world  to  Him,  but  at  the 
same  time  recognises  that  the  world  is  in  Him,  and  He  in 
the  world.  If  He  were  only  in  the  world,  or  only  out  of  the 
world,  where  would  be  His  infinity  ? 

But  there  is  something  more.  The  natural  religious  sen- 
timent of  man  is  necessarily  Christian,  and  we  shall  explain 
why. 

What  is  the  original,  essential  principle  of  Christianity  ? 
When  carefully  examined,  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  defi- 
nite feeling  concerning  God,  the  feeling  that  God  is  a 
Father.  This  feeling  is  expressed  with  such  purity  and 
such  intensity  in  the  person  and  in  the  work  of  Christ, 
that  it  has  become  a  power  in  him  by  its  radiance  and  its 
outgoing  virtue,  and  has  founded  a  matchless  religion. 
Jesus,  in  a  pure  heart,  felt  God  as  his  Father,  and  thought 
that  all  men  were  called  to  feel  like  himself  If  we  wish  to 
give  a  philosophical  form  to  this  primal  Christian  senti- 
ment, we  must  say  that  Christianity  in  its  principle  pro- 
claims the  afiinity  or  the  relationship  of  the  human  spirit 
with  the  divine.*    The  human  spirit  is  in  immediate  con- 


*  It  haa  been  objected  that  thia  conoeption  of  GKkI  aa  a  Father  ia  not  abaolatelj 
peculiar  to  Ohristianity,  that  it  ia  occaaionally  found  in  the  Propheta,  in  the 
Ftolme,  and  even  in  certain  PAgan  writinga.  In  the  latter,  there  ia  no  question 
of  divine  fatherhood  in  the  Christian  aenae,  that  ia  to  say,  in  special  relation 
with  the  spiritual  development  of  men.  Jupiter  is  "the  father  of  goda  and 
men,**  only  because  he  is  the  master  of  them  all,  their  goyemor  and  their 
legislator.   Aa  to  the  Hebrew  Propheta  and  Psalms,  tlie  divine  fatherhood  is  only 
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tact  with  the  divine,  and  though  infinitely  inferior  to  it,  is 
still  of  like  natura  It  is  the  final  form,  distinct  and  con- 
sciously accepted,  of  the  idea  confusedly  felt  and  coarsely 
expressed  by  the  verse  of  Genesis,  according  to  which  God 
**  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.'^  From 
this  affinity,  from  this  community  of  nature,  Christian  piety 
takes  its  special  character, — ^the  intimacy,  the  confidingness, 
the  constant  appeal  to  paternal  compassion,  the  joy  of  life 
in  God,  which  mark  its  most  genuine  manifestations.  The 
sense  of  sin  quickly  arises  in  connection  with  such  a  sense 
of  God.  For  the  more  man  sees  himself  to  be  called  to 
perfection  by  the  sublimity  of  his  essential  nature,  the  more 
he  is  humbled  by  the  view  of  his  actual  condition.  But 
the  sense  of  sin  is  counterbalanced  in  the  Christian  by  his 
faith  in  God  as  a  Father,  and  becomes  a  motive,  not  for 
discouragement,  but  for  brave  and  energetic  action. 

What  do  the  personality  and  the  life  of  Jesus  do  for  us  ? 
They  do  this,  they  lead  us  to  feel  our  filial  relation  to  God 
strongly  enough  to  proclaim  it  with  assurance,  without 
reserve.  Could  we  without  him  have  attained  this  blessed 
assurance  ?  It  is  allowable  to  doubt  it,  even  while  we  say 
that  Jesus  has  but  revealed  the  religious  man  to  himself 
It  is  through  him  that  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God 
has  grown  up  in  the  mind  of  the  human  race.  But  who 
does  not  see  that,  when  thus  carried  back  to  its  original 
principle,  the  Christian  consciousness  is  nothing  but  the 
mtensified  affirmation  of  the  pure  religions  sentiment?  If 
it  is  true — and  this  is  what  the  religious  sentiment  reveals 
to  us — ^that  man  feels  God,  is  in  a  spiritual  relation  with 
Him,  that  is,  an  intelligent^  loving,  moral  relation  with  God, 
— ^if  it  is  true  that  the  human  and  the  divine  spirit  can 
meet^  interpenetrate  each  other  and  be  united,  it  must  also 

meant  for  the  Imelitei,  or,  at  least,  is  veiy  rarely  applied  aniyemllT.  Bat— and 
this  is  a  rale  which  religions  critics  ought  always  serioosly  to  ohaerre— when  % 
religion  is  to  be  jadged,  it  is  the  principle  that  we  most  look  to,  without  stoppin|; 
at  any  accessory  changes  which  it  may  pass  through,  and  which  aie  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  important  than  itself.  It  is  evident  that  the  principle 
of  polytheism  is  the  worship  of  nature  ;  the  prindple  of  Judaism  is  law  ;  amd 
the  principle  of  Ghristianity  is  the  filial  relation  of  man  to  God.  We  must 
not  attribute  the  Christian  principle  to  Judaism  or  polytheism,  any  more  than 
we  must  connect  with  the  Christian  principle  those  polytheistic  or  Jewish 
elements  which  are  still  found  in  so  many  Christian  societies. 
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be  true  that  there  is  a  community  of  nature  between  them. 
Beings  of  like  nature  can  alone  enter  into  such  a  mutual 
relation.  The  religious  sentiment  thus  reveals  the  affinity 
of  man  to  Grod ;  and  as  God  necessarily  remains  the  Supe- 
rior, this  spiritual  affinity  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
by  the  analogy  of  the  normal  relation  which  exists  between 
a  son  and  a  &ther.  This  is  why  Jesus  sums  up  the  perfect 
religious  life  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man.  To 
the  fatherhood  of  €k)d  corresponds  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

With  the  filial  relation  to  God  corresponds  also  the  reli- 
gious faith  in  personal  immortality.  As  soon  as  the  indi- 
vidual feels  himself  the  personal  object  of  divine  attraction, 
as  soon  as  he  knows  himself  consciously  in  living  commu- 
nion with  the  inexhaustible  Source  of  aU  life,  as  soon  as  he 
feels  himself  beloved  by  Grod  who  calls  him  to  Bis  own 
infinite  perfection,  he  is  conqueror  over  death,  and  his  Gk>d 
can  no  longer  be  to  him  any  but  the  Ood  of  the  living.  How 
profound  soever  be  his  ignorance  of  the  mysteries  beyond 
the  grave,  he  affirms  his  immortality  with  entire  assuranca 
His  future,  which  is  according  to  God's  will,  lies  hid  in 
God;  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  tendency  towards  divine 
perfection  which  is  the  principle  of  religion  itself  Con- 
templated &om  this  religious  point  of  view,  death  can  no 
longer  be  anything  but  a  second  birth ;  and  as  in  the  days 
of  our  first  childhood  we  often  fell  asleep  in  full  confidence 
in  the  strong  arms  of  a  father  whom  we  loved  with  some 
touch  of  fear,  so  we  must  rest  with  a  well-grounded  confi- 
dence on  the  infinite  bosom  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

We  say,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
truly  understood,  felt  in  its  inward  nature,  and  examined 
in  its  historical  development^  that  Christianity  is  of  all 
religions  the  most  religious,  since  it  expresses  with  the 
greatest  force  and  truth  the  very  essence  of  the  religious 
tendency  inherent  in  human  nature.  If  a  man,  to  be  a  true 
and  complete  man,  needs  to  be  religious,  to  be  truly  and 
fully  religious  he  needs  to  be  a  Christian. 

It  is  needless  to  explain  that  this  conclusion  infringes  on 
no  liberty  of  criticism  as  regards  churches,  theologies,  or 
Christian  societies. 

VII. 

There  still  remains  another  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
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this  method,  to  which  it  is  well  to  call  attention  before  we 
conclud& 

In  our  days,  Chiistiaiiity  has  two  forms,  two  grand  ex- 
pressions, not  always  perfectly  understood  and  faithfully 
interpreted  by  those  who  represent  them,  but  which,  taken 
on  the  whole,  correspond  to  two  radically  different  modes 
of  Christian  feeling,  namely,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.* 

What  is  the  vital  principle  of  Protestantism  ?  It  is  not 
simply  the  return  to  the  Bible,  as  has  been  too  often  said. 
The  Bible,  the  New  Testament^  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  canonical 
collection,  is  the  work  of  the  Church,  which  existed  before 
it;  and  if  Protestantism  has  conceded  to  it  a  paramount 
authority  in  theological  controversy,  it  is  on  the  ground  of 
being  the  first  document,  the  earlier  and  superior  tradition, 
and  thus  serving  as  a  criterion  for  testing  the  value  of 
doubtful  traditions  Besides,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is 
but  an  external  principle.  The  important  question  is  to 
ascertain  what  Protestantism  has  discovered  in  the  Bible. 

Neither  is  it  free  inquiry,  which  is  a  principle  belonging 
as  much  to  philosophy  as  to  the  Beformation,  and  which 
cannot,  except  by  an  abuse  of  language,  pass  for  a  religious 
principle.  It  is  asserted,  indirectly  proclaimed,  by  the  very 
&jct  of  the  Beformation,  but  it  does  not  constitute  its  roli-^ 
gious  vitality.  No ;  the  essence  of  Protestantism  is  the 
assertion  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  principle, 
the  direct,  immediate  relation  of  man  to  Qod,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  elimination  of  all  human  and 
material  intermediaries,  such  as  sacraments  and  the  clerical 
power,  which  Catholicism  interposes  between  the  children 
and  their  common  Father.  For  this  reason,  jvstifieation  by 
faith  was  its  central  dogma.  Through  all  the  theological 
subtleties  by  which  the  Pauline  do^a  was  overlaid  by  the 
doctors  of  the  Beformation,  the  idea  always  comes  out 
clearly  that  nothing  mechanical,  nothing  magical,  notMug 
ceromonial,  can  save  man,  and  that  his  chief  recourse  must 

be  to  inward,  individual,  immediate  communion  with  God 

• 

*  We  do  not  here  attempt  to  define  the  position  a£  the  Greek  Church.  With 
her,  the  middle  ages  are  not  yet  passed ;  that  is  to  say,  ve  see  within  her, 
under  the  cover  of  sacerdotal  unity,  the  confused  agitation  caused  by  the  fer- 
mentinK  of  those  opposite  elements  which  troubled  Boman  Catholicism  in  the 
West  during  all  the  middle  agei^  and  ended  in  the  great  schism  of  the  16th 
centuiy.  ^me  alone  can  shew  how  much  of  real  Christianity  exists  within  the 
Eastern  Church. 
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The  purity  and  strength  of  the  Christian  principle  are  thns 
found  on  the  Protestant  side;  and  it  is  this  affirmation 
(which  seems  a  negation  to  the  traditionalists)  of  the  legiti- 
mate and  direct  union  of  man  with  God,  which  is  the  spirit 
and  the  force  of  Protestantism.  And  so,  little  by  little,  we 
see  any  lapses  of  the  Seformation  from  its  own  principle 
either  corrected  by  time,  or  else  giving  rise  to  insuperable 
difficulties  in  those  Protestant  churches  which  would  not  or 
could  not  correct  them.  For  instance,  the  idea  of  a  sacer- 
dotal work  accomplished  by  Jesus,  has  faded  more  and  more 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  nations.  The  great  majority  of 
Lutherans  have  practically  abandoned  the  specific  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Communion  as  Luther  had  elaborated  it  The 
enormous  perplexities  of  the  Established  Church  of  England 
arise  from  the  fact  that,  being  Protestant  by  confession,  she 
has  retained  a  sacerdotal  organization,  together  with  certain 
observances  and  even  some  doctrines  connected  with  the 
sacraments  and  clerical  absolution,  which  delude  a  great 
number  of  its  members,  who  either  believe  themselves  Pro- 
testants without  being  Protestant  altogether,  or  who  think 
they  are  not  Protestants  and  yet  in  many  points  must  be  so. 

That  man  is  the  son  of  Grod,  a  member  of  the  divine 
family,  in  right  of  his  religious  nature,  this  is  the  Protestant 
principle ;  that  man  necessarily  requires  the  intervention  of 
a  priesthood  to  bring  him  into  union  with  Ood,  is  the  Ca- 
tholic principla  Thus  logical  Protestantism  is  essentially 
laical,  liberat  progressive,  enterprizing,  even  audacious  ;  it 
has  confidence  in  itself  Logical  Catholicism  is  no  less 
essentially  clerical,  conservative,  scrupulous,  retrograde  or 
immovable;  it  distrusts  itself  Such,  likewise,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  respective  tendencies  of  the  various  commu- 
nities where  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  principles  dis- 
tinctly preponderates ;  and  therefore  we  see  throughout 
Europe,  that  in  proportion  as  religious  and  political  prin- 
ciples gradually  reveal  their  secret  affinities,  political  liberal- 
ism becomes  more  and  more  at  issue  with  Catholicism  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  political  conservatism  more  and 
more  distrusts  the  Protestant  principle  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries. 

The  religious  sentiment,  the  Christian  principle  and  the 
Protestant  principle,  all  originate  in  one  identical  fact,  the 
natural  affinity  between  man  and  God,  or,  if  we  prefer  it^ 
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the  direct  action  which  God  exercises  on  the  human  soul 
to  raise  it  to  His  supreme  perfection.  The  history  of  reli- 
gion is  that  of  one  long  yearning,  one  continued  aspiration 
of  human  nature  towaras  the  infinite-perfect.  Man  worships 
God  because  his  destiny  is  divine,  because  he  is  bom  to 
ascend  towards  God,  because  he  is  formed  in  such  sort  that 
he  finds  his  true  end  only  in  the  conscious  union  of  his 
being  with  infinite  perfection.  If  we  acknowledge  the 
religious  sentiment  to  be  an  inherent  part  of  human  nature, 
we  must  acknowledge  its  truth.  If  it  is  true,  then  Chris-- 
tianity  is  its  purest  and  truest  expression.  If  the  idea  of 
Christianity  is  the  most  religious  of  all  ideas,  then  the 
idea  of  Protestantism  is  the  most  Christian  of  all  idea& 
To  be  completely  human,  a  man  must  be  religious ;  to  be 
completely  religious,  he  must  be  Christian;  to  be  com- 
pletely Christian,  he  must  be  Protestant 

Evidently,  Christianity  and  Protestantism  in  this  sense 
nowise  imply  acceptance  of  the  theology  of  the  Fathers,  nor 
of  the  Seformers,  nor  even  of  the  Apostles.  The  question 
is  entirely  one  of  principle.  But  by  adopting  it,  and  by 
attaching  ourselves  to  the  Protestant  Christian  society  which 
most  deserves  our  religious  sympathy,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  uniting  ourselves  with  the  religious  part  of  human- 
ity, of  being,  as  it  were,  carried  by  it  into  new  lands  which 
the  spirit  of  God  invites  us  to  enter.  like  the  Master,  we 
labour,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  bring  forth.  We  admire  the 
truth  of  feeling  in  the  parables  which  compare  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  a  growing  plant  This  thought  strengthens  us 
in  OUT  weakness,  and  supports  us  through  the  mysterious 
possibilities  of  the  futui*e.  It  also  encourages  us  when  we 
measure  the  infinite  littleness  of  any  residt  that  we  can 
reach.  How  small  is  this  wave,  which  rises  up  in  its  turn 
and  breaks  on  the  shore,  and  what  more  will  it  effect  than 
others  which  have  gone  before,  and,  after  one  ^hort  sound- 
ing roll,  returned  to  the  depths  whence  they  came?  In 
itself  it  is  but  little,  and  its  mark  will  haixUy  be  seen. 
But  behind  it  comes  the  rising  tide,  and  the  beach,  which 
is  already  wet  with  snowy  foam,  will  presently  be  covered 
with  the  flood. 

Albebt  Beyille. 
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IIL— THE  CANON  OF  MURATORL 

Canon  Muratorianus,  the  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Edited,  with  Notes,  and  a  Facsimile 
of  the  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  Samuel 
Prideaux  Tregelles,  LL.D.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1867. 

Thobb  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  modem  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  are  well 
aware  that  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
learned  Muratori,  in  collecting  materials  for  bis  great  work, 
AnUquitates  Itaiicce  Medii  jEvi,  discovered  in  the  Ambro- 
sian library  at  Milan,  a  curious  fragment  written  in  bar- 
barous Latin,  which  contained  a  list  of  books  used  in  the 
early  Church.  This  he  gave  to  the  world  in  the  year  1740 
at  Milan,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  work,  where  it  formed 
a  part  of  his  forty-third  Dissertation,  "On  the  State  of 
Letters  in  Italy  subsequent  to  the  Incursion  of  the  Barba- 
rians down  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1100.*'  Of  the  MS.  as 
he  found  it,  Muratori  has  given  a  full  and  interesting  account 
It  had  been  brought  to  the  Ambrosian  Library,  with  many 
other  literary  treasures,  from  the  older  convent  of  Bobbio^ 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pavia,  by  the  Irish  monk  Columbanua 
From  the  form  of  the  writing,  in  large,  square  characters 
(Uteris  majusculia  et  quadralis),  Muratori  inferred,  that  the 
actual  transcript  must  have  been  made  somewhat  less  than 
a  thousand  years  before  his  time,  which  would  carry  it  back 
to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  after  Christ  The  list 
itself  must  of  course  be  much  older,  not  referable,  on  grounds 
to  be  presently  stated,  to  a  later  date  than  some  time  in  the 
second,  or  at  most  the  earlier  years  of  the  third  century. 
In  the  same  transcript  with  this  fragment  are  contained 
extracts  from  other  writers,  Eucherius  Lugdunensis  and 
Ambrose  ;  the  whole  collection  being  attributed  by  the  title 
prefixed,  but  without  any  reason,  to  John  Chrysostom.  "  It 
seems,"  says  Dr.  Tregelles,  ''  as  if  it  must  have  been  a  kind 
of  commonplace-book,  in  which  some  monk,  possessed  of 
more  industry  than  learning  or  critical  tact,  had  written  out 
various  things  which  came  in  his  way,  without  his  having 
any  definite  reason  in  his  selections,  and  without  there 
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being  any  relatiou  between  the  things  so  brought  together. 
Many,  however,  of  the  astonishing  mistakes  round  in  the 
fragments  did  not  originate  with  hun,  though  he  may  per- 
haps have  increased  them,  partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly 
from  that  frequent  cause  of  the  corruption  of  ancient  texts, 
the  attempt  at  emendation/'*  The  list^  as  we  now  have  i<^ 
is  defective  at  both  ends.  Possibly  it  might  have  been 
imperfect  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  scribe  at  Bobbio. 
This  curious  relic  of  Christian  antiquity  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  scholars  on  the  continent,  among  whom 
Mosheim,  Stosch,  Freindaller,  Zimmermann  and  Eichhom, 
may  be  specially  named ;  though  even  in  Germany,  owing 
to  the  extremely  corrupt  state  of  the  text,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty about  its  date  and  authorship,  it  was  hardly  perhaps 
subjected  to  the  amount  of  critical  investigation  that  it 
deserved,  till  the  time  of  Credner.f  In  England,  though 
Dr.  Bouth  inserted  it^  with  a  full  and  learned  commentary, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Relnquia^  SaoroB  (Oxford,  1818),  it 
has  remained  almost  unnoticed  to  the  present  day,  when 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Westcott  and  Dr.  Tregelles,  have  at 
length  made  it  the  subject  of  criticism  in  their  respective 
publicationa  So  far  as  we  remember,  in  the  old  standard 
works  on  the  Evidences,  it  is  never  once  alluded  to.  For 
a  long  time  scholars  had  been  satisfied  with  the  edition  of 
the  fragment  published  by  Muratori,  without  taking  pains 
to  test  its  accuracy  by  collation  with  the  original  Dr. 
Bouth  at  length  obtained  a  collation  through  a  friend,  the 
results  of  which  he  introduced  into  the  second  edition  of 
his  ReliquicB,  1846.  Wieseler  procured  another,  which  was 
published  in  the  Studien  and  Kritiken  for  1847.  In  the 
same  year,  M.  Hertz  made  a  third  collation,  which  was  used 
by  the  late  Baron  Bunsen  in  his  Analeda  Anti-Ificama, 
1854.  These  several  collations  brought  to  light  no  very 
serious  discrepancies  among  themselves,  nor  any  deviations 
of  importance  from  the  original  edition  of  Muratori.  Never- 
theless Dr.  Tregelles,  in  the  true  spirit  of  critical  scholarship, 

*^  Nil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  superesset  agendum/' 

determined  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  exact  facsimile  of  this 
oldest  canon  in  existence ;  and  through  the  kindness  and 

*  P.  8.  t  Zwr  Cfaehiehtedei  Kmons.    Halle,  1847. 
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liberality  of  Signor  Antonio  Ceriani,  one  of  the  staflf  of 
learned  men  attached  to  the  Ambrosian  Library,  he  was 
enabled,  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  to  make  a  tiucing  of  it 
On  his  journey  home  he  shewed  this  tracing  to  Baron 
Bunsen  at  Charlottenberg,  near  Heidelberg ;  and  they  col- 
lated it  together,  letter  for  letter,  with  the  transcript  of 
Hertz.  In  every  case  where  they  detected  any  variation, 
however  slight^  between  the  two  copies  (and  these  occurred 
only  in  the  additions  of  later  hands),  Dr.  Tregelles  sent  a 
tracing  of  the  line  or  lines  which  exhibited  them  to  Dr. 
Ceriani  for  collation  with  the  original  MS.,  and  procured 
fipom  him  a  precise  correction,  if  needed,  of  what  the  later 
hands  had  added  or  altered  ''These  minute  corrections  in 
the  MS.,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  sometimes  very  faint,  so  that  as 
to  one  Dr.  Ceriani  had  to  wait  for  a  day  sufficiently  clear 
and  cloudless  to  enable  him  to  see  the  connection  with 
absolute  certainty."  The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  undertook  to  bring  this  facsimile  before  the  public. 
It  was  in  consequence  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  lithographer 
at  Oxford ;  and  when  lithographed,  Tregelles  examined  it 
letter  by  letter  with  his  tracing,  and  fuither  sent  it  for  revi- 
sion and  approval  to  Ceriani  at  Milaa  A  corrected  copy 
of  the  original  lithograph  was  transferred  by  photography, 
and  then  re-lithographed.  This  facsimile,  exactly  repre- 
senting the  original,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Tregelles  at  the  head 
of  the  volume  which  he  has  just  published.  The  critical 
student  can  now,  therefore,  examine  it  for  himself,  and  is  in 
the  same  position  as  if  he  had  the  actual  MS.  before  him  in 
the  Library  at  Milan.  He  is  under  the  greatest  obligation 
to  the  learned  editor  for  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he 
has  executed  his  task. 

The  question  arises.  Have  we  any  means  of  determining 
the  probable  date  and  authorship  of  this  fragment  ?  Mura- 
tori,  from  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  Caius,  a  presbyter  of  the  Boman 
Church  in  the  time  of  Victor  and  Zephyrinus,  reckoned  only 
thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  has  inferred  that  Caius  must  be 
its  author,  and  that  its  date  must  therefore  fall  about  196 
A.D.  But  this  is  a  very  slight  and  precarious  premise  for 
so  decisive  a  conclusion,  and  later  scholars  have  not  gene- 
rally adopted  this  view.  There  were  numbers  in  that  age, 
besides  Caius,  who  doubted  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle 
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to  the  Hebrews.  Moreover,  in  the  fragment  itself  there  ate 
some  chronological  indications  which  must  not  be  over* 
looked.  The  writer  refers  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  as 
having  been  written  nv/peirime  temponbus  nostris  by  Her- 
mas, the  brother  of  Pius,  while  the  latter  was  bishop  of 
Bome.  The  episcopate  of  Pius  is  usually  placed  at  the  close 
of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  142 — 156  A.D.  ;* 
and  Trcgelles,  laying  stress  on  the  word  nuptrrime,  believes 
the  document  to  belong  to  about  160  A.D.  or  earlier.  But 
when  we  find  Irenseus,'!'  ^hout  180  A.D.,  speaking  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  as  having  been  seen  nc^  long  ngo,  ^xtlor 
irfl  tUc  iifiinpaQ  ycvcdc,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian,  though  nearly  a  century  must  have  elapsed,  it  is 
clear  we  ought  not  to  press  too  closely  the  loose  statements 
of  time  which  are  customary  in  ecclesiastical  writers.  On 
general  grounds,  the  later  date  of  170  su^ested  by  Gredner 
is  far  more  probabla  Some  have  brought  it  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  and  later  still.  But 
to  aim  at  fixing  the  precise  date  and  assigning  the  actual 
author  of  such  anonymous  productions  as  these,  unless  the 
internal  evidence  should  be  overpoweringly  conclusive,  ever 
seemed  to  me  a  hopeless  task  and  a  waste  of  critical  inge- 
nuity. We  must  be  satisfied  with  a  proximate  determina- 
tion of  the  general  period  to  which  they  belong.  This  is 
often  sufficiently  evident  to  yield  reasonable  satisfaction. 
We  know  from  all  existing  records  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  that  a 
strong  principle  of  catholicity  was  then  beginning  to  com- 
bine and  reconcile,  by  compromise  and  mutual  forbearance, 
the  discordant  tendencies  by  which  it  had  been  hitherto 
torn  asimder ;  and  that  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  this 
state  of  things  was  a  body  of  authoritative  writings  to  which 
the  settlement  of  all  disputed  points  of  faith  and  practice 
could  be  at  once  referred  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  who 
wrote  at  this  time,  abound  in  indications  of  a  pervading 
movement  throughout  the  Church  towards  the  recognition 
of  a  scripture,  supplementing  for  the  Christians,  as  a  com- 

*  This  makee  bim  the  saecessor  of  Hyginas,  188—142  A.D.,  and  the  pre- 
decessor of  AnicetoB,  156 — 173  A.D.  He  is  placed  here  in  an  old  poem  on 
Marcion,  belonging  to  the  second  century,  and  inserted  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  Tertnllian.     See  Credner,  Zur  Oeich.  dcM  Kanons,  p.  84. 
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pletion  and  fulfilment,  the  mass  of  sacred  writings  of  which 
they  had  inherited  the  use  and  reverence  from  the  Jews. 
Tertullian  employs  already  the  significant  terms  instrwmen- 
tv/ra  and  testamentum  in  reference  to  the  Christian  books 
which  constitute  substantially  our  present  canon.  The  con- 
tents of  the  Muratorian  fragment  bear  evident  witness  to 
the  incipient  working  of  this  catholic  principle,  and  corre- 
spond entirely  to  that  remarkable  crisis  in  the  development 
of  the  Church  which  is  so  fully  attested  by  Irenseus  and 
Tertullian.    This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  allusion  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  as  of  date  not  long 
antecedent,  fully  justifies  us  in  referring  the  fragment  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century  (by  whom  written,  it  is 
impossible  to  say),  and  in  accepting  it,  with  Dr.  Tregelles, 
as  the  earliest  catalogue  extant  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament    The  text  is  exceedingly  corrupt  and  barbarous ; 
and  to  this  source  of  obscurity  is  added  another — ^that  there 
is  every  appearance  of  its  being  a  translation  from  Greek 
into  Latin  by  some  one  who  was  not  perfectly  master  of 
either  languaga    Dr.  Bouth  suspected  this  from  the  first  ;* 
and  Bunsen  and  Hilgenfeld  have  been  so  convinced  of  the 
fact,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  recover  more  perfectly 
the  original  sense  by  re-translation  into  Greek.    This  is 
hardly  a  safe  and  prudent  course,  as  such  a  version  can 
after  all  be  only  conjectural,  and  must  increase  the  chances 
of  subjective  error  and  misrepresentation.  It  is  best  to  deal 
with  the  document  as  it  exists,  and  draw  out  of  it  the 
meaning  which  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  yield;  not  of 
course  refusing  the  aid  which  the  supposition  of  what  may 
possibly  have  been  the  original  Greek,  may  be  able  in  pai^ 
ticular  instances  to  afford. 

The  questions  connected  with  the  origin  and  authority  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  are  now  exciting  so  intense  an 
interest,  and  involve  such  important  consequences,  that  it 
may  not  be  unseasonable  to  submit  this  oldest  list  of  them 
to  a  careful  scrutiny,  with  the  valuable  help  which  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles  has  furnished  for  its  elucidation,  with  reference  more 
particularly  to  those  portions  of  it  which  suggest  the  occa- 
sion of  warmest  controversy  at  the  present  time.    I  shall 


*  <t 


Ex  vestigiiB  aatis  Claris  deprehendisse  mihi  videor  hominem,  qui  Chvce 
scripserit,  snbier  h»o  Latina  verba  latentem,  eo  indicio  qaod  eadem  ita  gr«ci8- 
sant,  ut  etiam  ex  ilia  lingoa  reddita  esse  videantnr."  Rdiq,  Sacra,  I.  p.  402. 
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give  what  seems  to  me  the  meaning  of  its  snccessive  sec- 
tions as  faithfully  as  I  can,  placing,  as  a  check  on  my  own 
rendering,  the  original  text  and  its  amended  form  side  by 
side  in  the  margin.* 

This  document^  as  I  have  said,  is  imperfect  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  now  opens  with  the  words,  "  which,  however,  he 
was  present  at,  and  has  so  stated."'!'  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  tertio  immediately  following,  and  the  general  ana- 
logy of  the  sequel,  that  we  have  here  the  conclusion  of  an 
account  of  Mark's  Qospel,  and  that  this  must  have  been 
preceded  by  a  notice  of  that  of  Matthew.  The  list  then 
proceeds  thus : 

^*  In  the  third  place,  the  book  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke. 
This  Luke,  a  physician,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  when  Paul 
had  taken  him  for  a  follower,  as  being  zealous  for  righteousness, 
wrote  in  his  own  name,  according  to  lus  own  judgment  The 
Lord,  however,  he  did  not  himself  see  in  the  flesh :  and  the  same 
(wrote)  as  far  as  he  could  trace  fiEusts ;  and  so  began  to  speak  from 
the  nativity  of  John.  % 

^  Of  the  fourth  of  the  Gospels,  John  (is  the  author),  one  of  tl\e 
disciples.  To  his  fellow-disciples  and  his  bishops  who  were 
urging  him,  he  said :  Join  in  fasting  with  me  three  days  from 
to-day  j  and  whatsoever  shall  be  revealed  to  each,  let  us  narrate 
it  to  one  another,  be  it  what  it  may.  On  the  same  night  it  was 
revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles,  that  with  the  concurrence 
and  sanction  of  them  all,  John  in  his  own  name  should  give  an 


*  I  baTe  ezbibited  the  text  in  the  first  oolamn  preciaely  as  it  existo  in  th«  MS.,  with  tlie  «zoep- 
tion  of  the  form  of  the  letters,  which  are  capitala  in  the  original.  Where  the  characters  are  nearlj 
efEMed,  or  an  erasure  has  been  intended  by  a  stroke  through  the  letter,  I  have  used  itaUa. 

t  qnibos  tamen  interfnit,  et  ita  poenit. 

X  tertio  enangelii  libmin  secondo  Laoan  Tertio  CTangelli  libnim  secimdnm  Lncaa 

Lneas  iste  medicos  post  aoensnni  XP*  Lncas  iste  medicos,  poet  aaoensom  Christi, 

com  eo  Faolns  qoaa  nt  joris  stodiosom  cam  earn  Panlos,  qnasl  ot  juris  stodiosom, 

second  am  adsomsisset  nomeni  soo  secandam  adsnmsisBet  nonune  soo 

b     

ex  opinione  oonoriaet  dmn  tamen  nee  ipse  ex  opinione  eoDaoripsit :  Dominom  tamen  nee  ipse 

ui 
cloidit  in  cane  eft  id€  pro  aseqvi  poioit  •    vidit  in  came.     Bt  idem,  pro  nt  asseqvi  petoit, 

ita  et  ad  natinitate  lohannis  incipet  dicere  ita  et  a  natiyitate  Johannis  incepit  dioeie. 

Jwrisj  as  Booth  and  Gredner  hare  snggested,  may  possibly  be  a  rendering  of  rov  Zueaiov.  If 
secundum  is  not  osed  here  in  the  sense  of  sequentem  =  dc^XovOov,  we  should  perhaps  read  with 
Ronth,  secum.  The  nomine  8uo,  the  ex  opinione  and  the  pro  ut  atsemii,  seem  pretty  obvioosly 
to  refer  to  the  language  of.  Lake's  own  preface,  iioU  Kdjioi  wapn'^ovBfiKOTi  dviu9iv  waow 
drpft/3«l»c. 
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account  of  all  things.  And  thexefore,  although  in  the  several 
Gospels  different  principles  are  taught,  still  this  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  the  fitith  of  believers,  since  in  all,  all  things  are  set  forth 
under  one  and  the  same  ruling  spirit  concerning  the  nativity  (of 
Christ),  his  passion,  resurrection,  intercourse  with  his  disciples, 
and  twofold  advent— the  first  in  the  lowliness  of  contempt  which 

the  second  glorious  in  regal  power  which  is  to  come. 

What  wonder,  then,  is  it,  if  John  should  so  confidently  put  forth 
his  several  statements  even  in  his  Epistles,  by  saying  in  his  own 
person, '  What  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  heard  with  our 
ears,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  these  things  have  we  written 
to  you.'  For  so  he  avows  himself  not  only  a  seer  and  hearer,  but 
also  a  writer  in  order  of  all  the  wonderful  things  of  the  Lord.* 

^'  Moreover,  the  Acts  of  all  the  Apostles  are  written  in  one  book. 
Luke  embraces  (in  his  narrative)  for  the  excellent  Theophilus, 


*  qmurti  eoangelioram  lohanms  ex  dedpolia    Qnaiti  eyaagelionim  Johannes  ex  diBcipiiHiL 


cohortantibns  oondescipuliB  et  eps  siiiB 
dixit  conieinnate  mihi  odie  tridno  et  quid 
cuiqae  faerit  reuelatum  altemtrnm 
nobis  ennairemuB  eadem  noote  reae 
latnm  andren  ex  apostolis  nt  reeognis 
oentibos  cnntis  lohannis  sno  nomine 

ennta  discribret  et  ideo  licit  naria  sin 
cnlis  enangelionim  libris  principia 
dooeantor  nihil  tamen  differt  creden 

I  

tinm  ffdei  earn  uno  ae  prindpali  spa  de 
daiata  sint  in  omnibus  omnia  de  natiai 
tate  de  paasione  de  resonreotione 


de  oonaesatione  cum  decipnlis  sois 

ao  de  gemino  eins  adnentn 

prime  in  hnmilitate  dispeotui  qnod. 


secnndnm  potetate  regali  pre 

clamm  qaod  fotnrnm  est.    quid  eigo 
minim  si  Johannes  tam  oonstanter 
sincnla  eti&  in  epistulis  sals  proferat 
dieens  in  semeipsa  qua  uidimns  oculis 
noetris  et  auribus  andiuimus  et  maaua 
nostra  palpanerunt  hsc  scripsimns 

uo&if 

sie  enim  non  solum  uisurem  sed  auditorem 


Gohortantibus  oondiscipulis  et  episoopis  suts 
dixit)  conjejunate  mihi  hodie  triduo,  et  quid 
cuique  fuerit  revelatnm  alterntrum 
nobis  enarremus.     Badera  nocte  roTe- 
latum  Andrea  ex  apostolis,  ut  reoognis 
oentibos  cunctis,  Johannes  sue  nomine 

cunota  desoriberet.     Bt  ideo,  licet  Taria  sin- 
gulis evangeliomm  libris  principia 
doceantur,  nihil  tamen  differt  creden- 

tium  fidei,  cum  uno  ae  prindpali  spirita  de- 
darata  dnt  in  omnibus  omnia  de  natiri- 
tate,  de  psssione,  de  resurrectione, 

de  conversatione  cum  disdpuUs  suii^ 

ac  de  gemino  ejus  adventu, 

prime  in  hnmilitate  despectCLs  quod 


seoundo  potestate  r^li  pra- 

daro  quod  futnrum  est.     Quid  eiigo 
mirum,  d  Johannes  tam  oonntanter 
singula  etiam  in  epistolis  suis  proferat 
dioens  in  semetipso,  *  Qua  ridimus  oeulis 
nostris,  et  auribus  andivima%  et  manua 
nostra  palpaverunt,  hsDO  soripdmus 

Tobis.' 


Sie  enim  non  solum  Tisorem  se  et  auditorem 

sed  et  soriptorfi  omnium  mirabilift  dni  per  ordi    sed  et  soriptorem  omnium  miiabilium  Domiai  per 
Bern  prolistetur  ordinem  piefitetur. 

This  is  oomparatively  clear.  Alterntrum  makes  no  sense  as  it  stands.  It  is  probaUy  a  render^ 
ing  of  iwoXov  iiiirorf,  or  something  equivalent  in  the  Ch^eek.  South,  supported  by  Bunsen,  EQI- 
gettleld  and  Westcott,  regards  ffrincipali  as  a  version  of  ^ytfioviiuf.  There  is  perhaps  an  ailualon 
to  John  xvL  18,  oiriyifftt  v/uic  tl^  wdaav  Trjv  iXifitiav, 
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the  seyeral  events  which  oocurred  in  his  own  piesence,  as  is 
plainly  shewn  by  his  omitting  all  reference  to  the  passion  of 
Peter,  and  to  PauFs  departure  from  the  city  for  Spain. 

''  Now  the  Epistles  of  Paul  declare  of  themselves,  to  those  who 
wish  to  understand,  from  what  place  or  for  what  reason  they  were 
severally  sent  First  of  all,  that  to  the  Corinthians,  forbidding 
the  heresy  of  schism ;  and  then,  secondly,  that  to  the  Galatians, 
condemning  circumcision.  To  the  Bomaiis  he  wrote  more  at 
lengtli,  citing  the  Scriptures  (ia  of  the  Old  Testament)  in  order, 
and  intimating  that  Christ  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  them.  On 
each  of  which  points  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  speak  more 
at  length.  Since  the  blessed  apostle  Paul  himself  following  the 
order  of  his  predecessor  John,  writes  to  only  seven  churches  by 
name,  and  in  the  following  order :  the  first  is  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  second  to  the  Ephesions,  the  third  to  the  Philippians,  the 
fourth  to  the  Colossians,  the  fifth  to  the  Galatians,  the  sixth  to 
the  Thessalonians,  the  seventh  to  the  Eomans.  But  though  he 
writes  twice  for  the  sake  of  reproof  to  the  Corinthians  and  Thes- 
salonians, the  Church  is  still  recognized  as  one  diffused  through 
the  whole  world.  For  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  though  he 
writes  (ie.  by  name)  to  seven  churches,  speaks  nevertheless 
to  all 

"  But  there  is  one  to  Philemon,  and  one  to  Titus,  and  two  to 
Timothy,  (written)  for  affection  and  personal  attachment ;  still, 
however,  in  honour  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  admission  into 
the  order  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  they  are  sanctified.  There  is 
an  Epistle  also  current  to  the  Laodiceans,  another  to  the  Alexan- 
drians, fabricated  in  the  name  of  Paul  in  relation  to  the  heresy 
of  Mardon,  and  many  others  which  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 
Catholic  Church ;  for  the  mingling  of  gall  with  honey  is  not 
fitting. 

^  The  Epistle  indeed  of  Jude,  and  two  which  bear  the  name  of 
John,  are  accepted  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  as  also  '  Wisdom, 
written  by  the  friends  of  Solomon  in  his  honour.  The  Apocalypses 
also  of  John  and  Peter  we  simply  receive,  which  some  of  our 
people  are  unwilling  should  be  read  in  the  church.  The  Shep- 
herd, indeed,  Hermas  wrote  very  recently  in  our  own  days  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  while  his  brother  Pius  was  occupying  the  episcopal 
chair  of  the  Church  of  Boma  And  therefore  it  is  fitting  indeed 
that  it  should  be  read ;  but  it  cannot  be  set  forth  with  public 
authority  to  the  people  in  the  Church,  either  among  the  prophets 
whose  number  is  completed,  or  among  the  apostles  in  these  last 
days. 

*'  But  of  Arsinous  or  Yalentinus  or  Miltiades,  we  admit  nothing 
whatever.     Moreover,  the  Marcosians,  together  with  Basilides, 
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have  made  a  new  ooUection  of  Psalms.  The  founder  of  the  Asian 
Cata{Aiiyge8  (Montanists) '' * 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  the  text  in  particular 
passages,  the  general  purport  of  this  fragment  is  sufficiently 
clear ;  and  we  gather  from  it,  that  the  New  Testament  canon, 
as  we  now  have  it,  and  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  was  in  process  of  formation,  but  not  yet  fixed. 
Its  formative  principle  is  not  obscurely  indicated.  We  de- 
tect it  in  the  evident  wish  to  bind  in  one  a  catholic  church ; 


*  acta  autS  omnia  apostolonim 
sab  nno  libro  acribta  Bunt  LncM  obtime  theoft 
le  oonprindit  quia  sub  pneaentia  eios  singula 
gerebMitar  sicute  et  semote  passionS  Petri 

enidenter  dedanit  sed  prof ectionC  panli  9d  [b]  ur 
be«  ad  spanift  profioescentis 

episialn  antem 
Panli  qnn  a  qno  looo  nel  qna  ex  cann  direete 
sint  nolentoiibas  intellegere  ipse  deolarantC 
prima  osmium  corintheis  sf^smsd  heresis  in 

c 
terdioens  deincepa  B  callatis  drcumoicdone 
romanis  ante  omidine  Bcripturamm  sed  et 

principinm  eamm  owi  esse  XPM  intimans 
prolexins  scripsit  de  qnibus  sinoolis  neoes 
se  est  ad  nobis  deepntari  cum  ipse  beatns 
apostolus  paulus  sequens  prodeoessoris  sni 


Acts  antem  omnivm  apostoloroin 
snb  nno  libro  soripta  sunt.  Lncss  optime  Theophi- 
lo  comprebendit  qun  snb  pmsentia  ejus  singula 
gerebsntur,  sicut  et  eemota  paauone  fetii 

eridenter  dedarat  et  profectione  Psnli  ab  nr- 
be  ad  Spaniam  profidscentis. 

Bpistoln  antem 
Panli  qun  a  quo  loco  Tel  qna  ex  causa  direete 
sint  YolentibuB  inteltigere  ipsae  deelannt. 
Primnm  omnium  Corinthiis  sdusmas  heresin  in* 

terdicens ;  deincepe  B.  Galatiis  drcumcisionem ; 
Bomanis  autem  online  Scripturamm,  sed  et 
principinm  earum  esse  Christum  intimans 
prolixins  scripsit ;  de  quibus  singulis  neces- 
se  est  a  nobis  disputari :  cum  ipse  beatns 
apostolus  Paulus,  eequens  prcedecessoris  sni 


lohannis  ordin<  nonmsi  comenati  semptaA  Johannis  ordioem,  nonnisi  nominatim  septem 


H 

ecclesra  Bcribat  ordine  tali  a  oorentbios 
prima  ad  efesios  seconda  ad  philippinses  ter 
tia  ad  cdosensis  qnarta  ad  oalataa  quin 
ta  ad  tensaolenednsis  sexta  ad  romance 

k 
septima  nemm  cor0(i)ntheis  et  tesaoleoen 
sibus  licet  pro  correbtione  iterotur  una 
tamen  per  omnem  orbem  term  eodesia 
deffuaa  esse  denosdtur  et  lohannis  enl  in  a 
pocalebsy  licet  eeptS  eccleseis  ecribat 
tamen  omnibus  dldt 

nerli  ad  filemonem  una* 
et  at  tita  una  et  ad  tymothea  dnas  pro  affec 
to  et  dileoUone  in  honore  tamen  edesin  ca 
tholice  in  ordinatione  edesiastice 

de(i)Bcep1ine  scificate  sunt  fertur  etiam  ad 

Landecenses  alia  ad  alexandrines  Pauli  no 

re 
mine  fincte  ad  besem  mardonis  et  alia  pin 
ra  que  in  dUitholicam  edesiam  recepi  non 
potest  fd  enim  cum  mdle  miaoeri  non  con 
cruit 


ecdedis  scribat  ordine  tali :  ad  Corinthios 
prima ;  ad  Bphenos  seonnda ;  ad  Pbilippenses  t«r- 
tia ;  ad  OolosKnses  quarta ;  ad  Galatas  quin- 
ta ;  ad  Thessalonicenses  sexta ;  ad  Romanes 

septima.     Verom  Oorinthiis  et  Theesalonieen- 
sibus  licet  pro  corroptione  iteiatnr,  nna 
tamen  per  omnem  orbem  temo  ecdesia 
diffusa  esK  denoscitur :  et  Johannes  enim  in  a- 
pocalypsi,  licet  septem  ecdesiis  scribat, 
tamen  omnibus  dicit. 

Vemm  ad  Philemonem  nna 
et  ad  Titnm  una,  et  Timotbenm  dus^  pro  aflfeo- 
to  et  dilectione,  in  honore  tamen  eodesin  ca- 
thoUcB,  in  ordinatione  ecclesiasticss 
diflciplinaB  sanctificatn  sunt.     Fertur  etiam  ad 
Laodicensea^  alia  ad  Alexandrinoe^  Pauli  no- 
mine fiotse  ad  heresem  Mardonis,  et  alia  pln- 
ra,  que  in  catholicam  ecclesiam  recipi  non 
poBsunt :  f  el  enim  cum  melle  misoeri  non  eon- 
gruit. 
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in  the  sensitive  repudiation  of  Gnostic  heresy ;  in  the  awa- 
kening distrast  of  writings,  especially  apocalyptic  wrftings, 
too  deeply  imbued  with  a  Jewish  spirit ;  in  the  anxiety  to 
keep  authentic  and  spurious  writings  with  an  apostolic 
name  as  separate  as  honey  and  gall ;  in  the  recognition  of 
two  collected  bodies  of  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings, 
standing  to  each  other  very  much  in  the  relation  of  our  Old 
and  New  Testaments — ^the  type  and  antitype  of  the  great 
Messianic  idea — into  which  there  was  a  growing  aversion 
to  introduce  any  more  recent  or  less  perfectly  authenticated 
production.  Dr.  Tregelles  has  accompanied  his  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  text  with  a  copious  and  learned  exegetical  com- 
mentary. I  am  compelled  to  say  that  he  is  less  satisfactoiy 
as  an  interpreter  than  as  a  textual  critia  In  not  a  few 
cases  he  seems  to  be  so  completely  blinded  by  a  foregone 
conclusion,  as  not  to  see  the  consequence  flowing  by  inevi- 
table logic  from  the  premises  which  he  has  himself  so 
clearly  set  before  the  reader.  I  proceed  to  discuss  briefly 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  questions  raised  by  this  most 
ancient  witness  of  the  second  century. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  books  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  Luke,  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  must  have  existed, 
and  been  recognized  by  the  Church,  veiy  much  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  them,  when  this  list  was  drawn  up. 
This  is  important  testimony ;  as^  notwithstanding  the  dis- 


epistola  nne  Inde  et  sopenorictio 
lobannia  duas  in  catbolica  habentnr  et  npi 
entia  ab  amicis  aalomonis  in  honors  ipaoB 
leripta  apoealapae  etiam  lohania  et  Pe 
tri  tantom  recipe(i)mii8  qnam  quidam  ex  noB 
tria  legi  in  eeleaia  nolunt  pastorem  vero 
nnperrim  9t  temporibns  noatris  in  nrbe 
roma  henna  eooaeripeit  eedente  oathe 

r 

tra  nrbia  romn  SBcleflUB  Pio  epa  frater 
eina  et  ideo  legi  earn  qiiid§  oportet  m  pn 
plioare  Tero  in  edeaia  popolo  neqne  inter 
profetaa  conpletnm  nnmero  neqne  inter 
apostoloB  in  find  tempomm  potest 

Arainoi  antem  sen  nalentini  vel  mitiadtfts 
nihil  in  totnm  recipemns.   qui  etiam  non& 
psalmoram  librum  marcioni  conacripee 
runt  una  cum  basilide  aasiannm  catafry 

cum  contitutorem 


Epistola  lane  Jnd»  et  auperacriptM 
Jobannis  du«  in  catbolica  habentur,  et  Sapi- 
entia  ab  amida  Salomonia  in  honorem  ipaiua 
Bcripta.     Apooalypeea  etiam  Johannia  et  Pe- 
tri tantum  recipimua,  quam  (quaa  ?)  quidam  ex  noa- 
tris 1^  in  eocleaia  nolunt.     Pastorem  veio 
nuperriroe  temporibus  nostria  in  urbe 
Boma  Hermaa  eonacripeit,  aedente  cathe- 
dra urbis  Boms  eoclesin  Pio  episoopo  fratre 
ejus :  et  ideo  legi  eum  qnidem  oportet,  se  pub- 
lican Tero  in  eocleaia  populo,  neqne  inter 
propbetaa  completoe  nnmero,  neqne  inter 
apostoloa  in  finem  (in  fine  f)  temporum  potest 

Arsinoi  autem  seu  Valentini  vel  Miltiadis 
nihil  in  totum  redpimua.     Qninetiam  novum 
psalmorum  librum  Marciani  oonscripse- 
runt  una  cum  Basilide.     Asianorum  Oataphry- 

gum  oonstitutorem 
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tinct  references  by  name  in  Irenseus,  Tertullian  and  Clement 
of  ATexandria^  we  find  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
torn,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  there  were  many 
in  the  East  who  knew  nothing  of  the  authorship  of  the  book 
of  Acts,  and  were  not  even  aware  of  its  existence*  The 
description  of  it  as  "  Acta  omniwin  Apostolonim,"  betrays 
that  tendency  to  loose  and  exaggerat€d  statement,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  period. 
The  traditional  title  favoured  the  misconception.  An  in- 
spection of  the  work  itself  would  have  shewn  that  the 
earlier  chapters  are  exclusively  occupied  with  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Jewish  chureh  at  Jerusalem  under  the  con- 
duct of  Peter  and  John,  and  that  the  latter  and  far  larger 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  ministry  of  Paul  and 
his  assistants.  Perhaps  the  word  "omnium'*  indirectly 
expresses  sympathy  with  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which 
the  book  of  Acts  is  obviously  written ;  and  Peter  and  John 
on  one  hand,  and  Paul  on  the  other,  being  taken  as  repre- 
sentative types  of  the  two  forms  of  apostolic  action  which 
embraced  in  that  age  the  entire  field  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, is  meant  to  assert  that,  however  apparently  divergent, 
they  were  one  in  their  ultimate  aim  and  effect.  Such  an 
interpretation  would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the  catholic 
tone  which  pervades  the  whole  fragment 

Extreme  interest  attaches  to  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  fourth  GospeL  We  have  here,  if  not  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  that  Gospel  by  name  (for  the  testimonies  of  Irenseus 
and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  belong  probably  to  about  the 
same  date  as  the  Muratorian  fragment),  yet  certainly  the 
oldest  distinct  mention  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  said  to  have  come  into  existence.  This  statement 
does  for  the  fourth  Gospel  what  that  of  Papias,  preserved  in 
Eusebius,-f-  does  for  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  it  informs 
us  how  it  arose.  The  comparison  is  not  in  favour  of  the 
higher  historical  character  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  of  late  in  some  quarters  to  undervalue  the 
testimony  of  Papias  ;  but  surely  without  reason.  What  he 
tells  us  seems  perfectly  natural  and  credible,  and  quite  in 


*  oi)^  8ri  l<rri,  yvufpifiov.     Horn.  I.  id  Act.  Apost.,  quoted  by  De  Wette. 
Einleit.  N.T.  §  117  a.c. 

t  H.  B.  iii.  39. 
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hannony  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  does  not  indeed  explain  how  our  present  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  ultimately  took  the  form  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  he  gives  a  very  intelligible  and 
probable  account  of  the  way  in  which  their  materials  were 
originally  collected,  and  of  the  genesis  of  the  nucleus  out  of 
which  they  were  subsequently  evolved.  And  this  fully 
warrants  the  belief,  that  in  the  record  of  Christ's  teachings 
contained  in  the  Sjrnoptical  Gospels,  qualified  here  and 
there,  especially  in  Luke,  by  the  influence  of  a  later  tradi- 
tion, we  rest  in  the  main  on  a  broad  basis  of  historical  fact. 
The  remarkable  verbal  coincidence  of  the  three,  which  so 
often  occurs  in  citing  the  words  of  Jesus,  argues  strongly 
in  support  of  this  view.  Everything,  in  fact,  concurs  to 
shew  that  Papias  has  transmitted  to  us  a  substantially  reli- 
able tradition.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  Muratorian  frag- 
ment for  the  account  of  John's  Gospel,  we  come  to  some- 
thing very  different  We  have  here  evidently  lighted  on  a 
mere  l^nd.  It  is  clear  that  the  writer  had  no  historical 
knowledge  of  its  origin.  A  special  authority  is  intended  to 
be  conferred  on  the  work,  by  ascribing  its  suggestion  to  a 
divine  revelation.  John  was  to  describe  the  whole  ministry 
of  Jesus  in  his  own  name,  that  is  (as  we  interpret  the  words), 
under  the  sanction  which  had  been  specially  conveyed  to 
him,  from  his  own  point  of  view, — with  the  concurrence, 
however,  and  approval  of  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops. 
In  "episcopis  suis,"  there  is  possibly  a  reference  to  the 
Asiatic  union  of  churches,  of  which  John,  in  his  central  seat 
of  Ephesus,  was  traditionally  regarded  as  the  head.  It 
might  not  of  itself  have  deserved  much  remark,  that  John 
is  here  described  as  "ex  discipulis"  and  associated  with 
*'  condiscipulis,"  had  not  Andrew,  almost  in  the  same  clause, 
been  distinguished  with  marked  contrast  as  ''  ex  apostolis." 
The  selection  of  Andrew  as  the  medium  of  divine  commu- 
nication was  probably  suggested  by  the  fourth  Gospel  itself, 
where  he  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  became  a  disciple 
after  the  recognition  of  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist  (i.  40). 
Now  there  is  nothing  resembling  this  story  anywhere  in 
Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  who  are  our  earliest  authorities  for 
the  reception  of  the  four  Gospels  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  simply  speak  of  the  fourth  as  acknowledged  along 
with  the  other  three,  and  refer  it,  as  if  by  general  consent^ 
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to  an  apostolic  source  in  John  of  Ephesus,  who  was  known 
in  the  Church  as  6  kinvrifivoq, "  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Lord," 
Clement  of  Alexandria  goes  a  little  more  into  detail,  and  in 
the  same  connection  tells  a  story  of  the  origin  of  Mark's 
Gospel,  which  has  some  likeness  to  this  of  the  Muratorian 
fragment  respecting  John.  The  passage  occurred  in  his  lost 
work,  the  H}rpotyposes,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved 
some  fragments ;  and  as  it  is  short,  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  it,  though  perfectly  familiar  to  all  critical  students, 
for  the  sake  of  the  parallel  that  it  suggests : 

^  While  Peter  was  pubhcly  preaching  the  word  at  Rome,  and 
proclaiming  the  gospel  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  many 
of  his  associates  urged  Mark,  as  having  accompanied  the  apostle 
from  afar,  and  keeping  what  he  had  said  in  remembrance,  to 
write  out  his  words,  and  when  he  had  composed  the  Gospel,  to 
impart  it  to  those  who  had  made  the  request  Which  when 
Peter  was  aware  of,  he  neither  urgently  hindered  nor  promoted 
the  work.  John  finally,  observing  that  the  material  aspect  [of 
Christ's  person]  was  disclosed  in  the  [existing]  Gospels,  urged 
by  his  friends  and  actuated  by  the  Spirit,  composed  a  spiritual 
GospeL*'* 

We  have  here  the  original  statement  of  Papias  respecting 
Peter  and  Mark  somewhat  developed  into  the  form  of  a 
later  tradition,  and  with  this  it  is  curious  to  compare  the 
still  more  amplified  story  which  Eusebius  has  given  in  ano- 
ther place."|-  The  account  of  John,  excepting  the  omission 
of  the  legendary  elements,  is  not  at  variance  with  the  Mu- 
ratorian fragment,  and  might  have  been  suggested  by  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  character  of  the  fourth  Gospel  with 
that  of  the  three  first  J 


♦    TS. 


Tov  nirpov  dif/iom'f  kv  *Pw/cy  rifptrlavroc  rbv  X^ov,  Koi  wvtvfuiTi  t6 
tvayyiXutv  i^iirrSvroCf  roi^Q  rapSwaQ  7ro\\oi>c  bvrac  rapoKaXiacu  t6v 
H6pK0Vf  wc  Av  dKoXovBtiffayra  air^  rSpfibtOtv  Koi  fu/ivtiiuvov  t6v  Xrx" 
dkvTiav^  dvaypd^^ai  rd  tipfifUvat  iroitfffavra  H  rb  cdoyyiXiov,  furado^vat 
role  ito/UvoiQ  airrov,  *Oircp  kmyvSwa  rbv  Ili rpov,  irporpcirrutMC  /»9f< 
KuX^ffM  uriTt  wporpk^aifBat,  Tbv  uivroi  *Iwdv¥fiv  laxarov  avvtdoyra  trt 
rd  ffUfiariKd  Iv  toXq  f ^a/ycXiocc  ^e^i|Xwrai«  Kpor(Mirivra  vwb  rwv  vvwpf acirv, 
irvtiffuiTi  dtofopffiivra,  irvevfiaruebv  iroc^tfai  tiayykkufv,  BiuebluB,  H.  B. 
▼I.  14. 

t  H.  B.  ii.  15. 

t  Jerome,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  Matthew,  has  more  closely 
adhered  to  the  Maratorian  fragment,  with  additions  of  his  own.  "  Bcclesiastioa 
narrat  bistoria,  cnm  a  fratribuscogeretor  [Johannes]  at  seriberet,  itafaoturam 
se  respondisse,  si  indicto  jejunio  in  commnne  omnes  Deum  deprecarentnr. 
Quo  expleto,  revelatione  saturatas,  illud  protsmiam  e  ccelo  veniens  emctavit." 
Qaoted  by  Heinichen  on  Boseb.  H.  B.  tI.  14. 
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I  have  already  observed,  that  thia  is  the  earliest  uotice  on 
record  of  the  origin  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  Dr.  Tregelles  should  have  passed  over  its 
obviously  legendary  character  with  the  simple  remark,  that 
"it  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  accordance  with  the  statements 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Jerome."*  This  seems  to 
imply,  that  it  is  confirmed  by  those  later  writers ;  whereas 
it  is  quite  evident  that  they  merely  followed  that  account^ 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Grospel  but  what  it 
stated.  In  r^ard  to  Jerome,  this  is  distinctly  admitted  by 
Dr.  Tregelles  himself  Putting  the  four  Grospels  into  one 
category,  applying  to  all  of  them  indiscriminately  the 
special  testimony  that  may  appertain  to  any  one,  and 
assuming  the  identity  of  authorship  between  the  fourth 
Grospel  and  the  Apocalypse,  of  which  he  justly  observes,")* 
that  *'for  scarcely  any  book  of  tiie  New  Testament  is  there 
such  overwhelming  evidence  in  the  second  century  as  for 
this,'' — ^Dr.  Tregelles  does^  not  shrink  from  the  unqualified 
assertion  respecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  that  "  we  can  trace 
its  historical  use  in  the  Church,  back  to  the  age  of  St  John's 
own^  contemporaries ;  and  that  we  find  it  equally  well 
known  to  heretics  and  heathena"^  How  is  this  statement 
reconcilable  with  the  indisputable  fact,  that  we  meet  with 
no  mention  of  this  Gospel  by  name,  and  no  certain  quota- 
tion from  it,  till  after  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  the 
probable  date  of  the  Mumtorian  fragment  ?  Some  of  the 
proofs  on  which  our  critic  relies,  will  not  bear  the  stress 
which  he  lays  on  them.  In  citing  the  ''  Confutation  of  all 
Heresies,"  assigned  at  first  to  Origen,  but  more  probably 
the  work  of  Hippolytus,  for  the  testimony  of  BasiUdes,  the 
earliest  he  is  able  to  adduce,  he  has  omitted  to  notice  that 
the  school  is  referred  to  generally,  not  specially  the  founder 

of  it  (BacriXeidiyc  Kal  *I<r/3wpoc  col  woq  6  rovr^y  X^P^O'  ^^^  that 

in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  that  which  he  has 
quoted,  not  Basilides  himself  but  the  Basilidians,  are  men- 
tioned as  01  Av^ptc  ovroi,  and  again,  a  little  afterwards,  as 
Utivoi,  with  "iZbifny  oSy  rl  \iyavvi  (vii  20,  22).  This  obviously 
renders  the  passage  inapplicable  for  the  fixing  of  any  chro- 
nological datum ;  for  the  Basilidians  subsisted  as  a  sect 
till  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.    Again,  it  is  hardly 

♦  P.  84.  +  P.  89.  t  P.  80. 
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fair  to  adduce  Celsus  as  bearing  witness  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  to  the  existence  of  the  narrative  which 
occurs  only  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  xix.  34 ;  for,  when  we 
turn  to  Origen,*  we  find  it  is  he,  not  Celsus,  who  quotes 
the  Gospel,  with  the  description  of  the  issue  of  blood  and 
water  from  the  side  of  Jesus,  whereas,  so  far  as  appears, 
Oelsus  alluded  generally  to  the  ciiicifixion,  hvaexoKoiriZo 
luvav  Tciy  aitfiaro^.  It  is  not,  however,  in  itself  improbable, 
that  the  tradition  which  has  found  a  place  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  might  already  be  in  circulation  in  the  time  of 
Celsus.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  ground  still  left 
open  for  fair  discussion  on  all  these  pointa  We  simply 
dispute  the  right  of  Dr.  Tregelles  to  affirm  as  unquestion- 
able fact,  what  is  after  all  but  an  inference  of  his  own 
from  very  slender  and  dubious  premises.  "  Whoever,"  he 
adds,  "  casts  doubt  on  this  Gospel,  seeks  to  render  uncertain 
now  that  on  which  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  that  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  all  the  facts 
before  them.  One  testimony  such  as  that  of  the  Muratorian 
fragment  shews  the  futility  of  all  the  surmises  that  could 
be  brought  together."-f-  Every  one  who  reflects  for  a  mo- 
ment, cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  many  gratuitous  assump- 
tions are  involved  in  this  loosely  woi'ded  passage.  When 
our  author  speaks  in  these  round  terms  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, to  what  part  of  that  long  period  of  a  hundred  years 
does  he  refer?  Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  the 
same  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  our  four  Gospels  by 
the  Church  at  the  beginning  or  even  in  the  middle  of  that 
century,  as  it  is  admitted  there  was  towards  its  close? 
Will  he  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  any  reliable  evidence 
at  all  ?  If  so,  let  him  produce  it  We  know,  indeed,  from 
the  writings  of  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian — what  is  confirmed 
by  the  Muratorian  fragment — that  in  their  time  the  Churcli 
was  beginning  to  agree  in  the  reception  of  certain  writings 
as  authoritative  on  matters  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  we 
know  also  the  state  of  things  which  had  induced  this  ten- 
dency and  brought  about  this  agreement  But  by  what 
process  the  selection  was  made  from  the  mass  of  evangelical 
records,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  then  in  cir- 
culation— beyond  the  guiding  tact  of  strong  sympathy  with 

*  Contra  Ceb.  u.  86.  f  P.  80. 
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the  spiritual  substance  of  apostolic  doctrine — we  are  left 
wholly  to  conjecture.  We  are  certain  from  evidence  yet 
extant,  that  it  was  not  anything  like  our  modem  critical 
sifting  of  authoritiea  When  Dr.  Tregelles  appeals  to  the 
Muratorian  Canon  as  the  one  sufficient  reply  to  all  recent 
surmises  about  the  origin  and  character  of  the  foui'th  Gos- 
pel, we  confess  we  are  astonished  at  his  temerity.  Nothing 
can  more  clearly  shew  than  that  very  document  (the  earliest 
notice,  be  it  remembered,  that  we  have  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel),  that  no  historical  knowledge  whatever  was  pos- 
sessed on  the  subject  The  discreet  brevity  with  which 
our  critic  himself  has  passed  over  this  portion  of  the  frag- 
ment, plainly  indicates  his  unwillingness  to  ventilate  the 
obviously  legendary  character  of  its  contents. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  be  perfectly  candid,  where  theo- 
logical prejudices  are  concerned !  In  a  note,*  Dr.  Tregelles 
says :  "  Those  who  have  of  late  revived  the  theory,  that 
Justin  used  some  of  the  profane  legends  called  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  would  do  well  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  he  has  so 
little  in  common  with  such  writings."  Two  perfectly  dis- 
tinct classes  of  writings  are  here  most  unfairly  identified, 
and  the  confusion  is  rendered  the  more  invidious  by  the 
introduction  of  the  word  profane.  Tischendorf,  notwith- 
standing the  conservative  tendency  of  his  general  criticism, 
has  satisfactorily  shewn -f*  that  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  writings  that  were  called  forth  in  the  first  age 
of  the  Church  by  a  bond  fide  desire  to  perpetuate  a  true 
account  of  the  person  and  teaching  of  Christ,  and  no  doubt 
contained  a  valuable  record  of  authentic  tradition,  such 
as  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  and  some  others — ^and  the 
wanton  fictions  of  a  far  later  date,  such  as  the  Gh)spels  of 
the  Infancy  and  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  with  other  pro- 
ductions of  a  similar  character,  which  bear  the  evidence 
of  falsehood  on  their  veiy  front  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  scholar  of  character  has  ever  ventured  to  suggest  that 
works  of  this  last  description,  which  may  be  truly  called 
profane,  were  used  by  writers  of  the  second  century,  and 
then  superseded  by  our  canonical  Gospels.  Such  a  sup- 
position is  too  absurd  to  have  been  ever  seriously  enter- 

•  P.  72. 

+  De  Evangelionm  Apocryphwrum  Origine  et  Unt,  §  8,  4,  ''DiTeraa  est 
pro  temponim  dlversitate  Evangelioram  Apocryphomm  notio.*' 
VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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tained  by  any  author  of  sense  and  information.  But  the 
very  different  works  of  the  first  class  have  perished  all  but 
a  few  fragments,  and  probably  belonged  to  those  numerous 
narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ,  to  which  Luke  alludes  in 
the  preface  to  his  Gospel.  Their  exclusion  from  the  canon 
and  adoption  by  heretical  parties,  led  subsequently  to  their 
intermixture  with  less  pure  and  authentic  elements,  which 
has  unduly  prejudiced  posterity  against  what  may  have 
been  their  original  character.  What  was  the  precise  rela* 
tion  of  these  lost  histories  to  our  present  synoptical  Grospels, 
it  is  now  of  course  impossible  to  say.  Jerome  attests  an 
immistakable  afi&nity  between  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews 
and  our  Matthew ;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that 
Justin  must  have  had  access  to  other  sources  of  the 
evangelical  narrative  than  are  contained  in  our  actual 
canon«  Dr.  Tregelles  is  far  too  learned  a  man  not  to  be 
perfectly  well  aware  of  these  facts ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  should  have  dictated  more  candid  language  in  esti- 
mating the  theories  of  others  who,  he  must  be  sure,  dissent 
from  them  as  strongly  as  he  may  himself,  could  never  have 
maintained  anything  so  absurd  as  he  charges  them  with« 
Indeed,  at  the  close  of  the  note  he  almost  gives  up  the 
applicability  of  such  a  charge,  when  he  adds,  *'  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  any  of  the  Apocryphal  Gk>spels  now 
extant  can  belong  to  so  early  an  age."  We  regret,  for  his 
own  sake,  that  so  estimable  a  scholar  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  write  as  follows :  **  It  is  in  vain  to  overlook  the 
fact^  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  distasteful  on  account  of  the 
doctrines  which  it  sets  forth  with  such  plainness :  the  tes- 
timony of  John  the  Baptist  to  our  Lord  is  that  to  which  the 
real  objection  is  made,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  I  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."*  Such  is  the  way, 
according  to  the  present  standard  of  theological  morality, 
in  which  a  purely  critical  question  is  prejudged,  apart  from 
the  evidence  by  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  decided.  We 
wonder  Dr.  Tregelles  does  not  see  that  this  kind  of  reason- 
ing is  a  two-edged  weapon  which  will  cut  both  ways.  Sub- 
jective influences  are  what  we  must  all  be  on  our  guard 
against  (for  they  are  very  insidious),  if  we  would  be  tho- 
roughly honest  and  impartial  critica  But  if  preconceived 
opinions  may  almost  unconsciously  dispose  a  person  to 
underrate  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  historical 
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credibility  of  a  particular  book,  they  may  also  operate  very 
powerfully  and  quite  as  uncoiisciously  in  the  opposite 
direction,  especially  when  doctrines  felt  to  be  of  vital 
moment  are  assumed  to  be  involved  in  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion. And  what  can  be  said  of  cases  where  the  negative 
conclusion  has  been  slowly  and  even  painfully  arrived  at, 
not  in  concurrence  with,  but  against,  convictions  early 
entertained  and  long  deeply  cherished  ? 

In  the  sequel  of  this  account  of  the  fourth  Gospel  in  the 
Muratorian  fragment,  a  sort  of  consciousness  is  implied  that 
different  views  of  Christ's  person  and  ministry  were  exhi- 
bited by  the  diflferent  evangelists — varia  singulis  evangelio- 
rum  lUbris  principia,  though  all  based  on  a  common  recog- 
nition of  his  passion,  resurrection  and  future  advent ;  and 
the  belief  of  that  day  in  the  common  authorship  of  the 
Grospel  and  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  John, 
is  very  distinctly  indicated. 

The  notice  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  at  once  curious  and 
significant,  and  betrays  the  conventional  principle  which 
had  evidently  large  influence  in  determining  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  canonical  books.  Irenseus's  strange 
reasons  for  the  limitation  of  the  Gospels  to  four,  have  often 
been  made  a  subject  of  comment.  He  evidently  attached 
a  mystical  value  to  that  number.  The  author  of  this 
Muratorian  Canon  discovers  a  similar  predilection  for  seven. 
Seven,  as  we  shall  shew  by  example  presently,  was  a 
symbol  of  catholicity.  By  reckoning  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  and  to  the  Thessalonians  as  each  one,  he 
gets  the  desired  result  of  seven,  which  he  takes  care  to 
af&rm  expressly,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  applicability 
of  those  writings  to  "  one  church  diffused  through  the  whole 
world,"*  illustrating  the  case  by  that  of  John  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, who,  in  writing  immediately  to  seven  churches,  is  in 
fact  speaking  to  alL  The  four  ^er^^moZ  Epistles,  as  we  may 
call  them,  addressed  to  Philemon,  Titus  and  Timothy,  are 
left  to  stand  separately  on  ground  of  their  own ;  and  it  is 
declared  of  them,  that  by  admission  into  the  order  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  they  acquire  a  sort  of  canonization  and 
contribute  to  the  honour  of  the  Catholic  Church.  When, 
at  a  later  period,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  admitted 
among  the  Pauline  letters,  a  duplicate  of  seven  was  obtcdned 
by  talking  into  the  list  the  three  pastoral  Epistles  with 
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Philemon,  and  again  resolving  Corinthians  and  Thessalo- 
nians  into  two ;  and  so  we  get  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
which  constitute  to  this  day  a  firm  article  of  orthodox 
belief.  Again,  if  we  take  all  the  Epistles  in  our  canon, 
exclusive  of  these  fourteen,  we  come  once  more  on  the 
number  seven — one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  three  of  John, 
one  of  Juda  This  cannot  be  pure  accident ;  and  some  veiy 
curious  citations  which  Tregelles  and  Bouth  have  made  from 
ecclesiastical  writers  shew  how  close  was  the  connection  in 
the  early  ecclesiastical  mind  between  the  number  seven  and 
the  notion  of  catholicity.  A  few  examples  wiU  suffice.  Vic- 
torinus  Petavionensis,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
centuiy,  says:  " In  toto  orbe  septem  ecclesias  omnes  esse,  et 
septem  nominatas,  unam  esse  catholicam  PauUus  docuit ;" 
and  he  adds,  that  Paul  wrote  afterwards  "  singularibus  per- 
sonis,  ne  excederet  modum  septem  ecclesiorum."*  Cyprian, 
the  great  champion  of  Catholicity,  writes :  "  Paulus  septem 
ecclesiis  scripsit,  et  Apocalypsis  ecclesias  septem  ponit,  ut 
servetur  septenarius  numerus ;"  and  this  number  he  else- 
where calls  "  numerus  certus  et  legitimus.'^'f  Optatus,  in 
his  work  against  the  Donatists,  calls  the  Church,  i.e.  the 
Catholic  Chui-ch,  "  septiformis  ecclesia;"  and  Eouth  refers 
to  ancient  authors  who  with  Augustine  hold  the  doctrine, 
''  numero  septenario  universal  ecclesi^  significatam  esse  per- 
fectionem.^'!  It  has  been  inferred  not  unreasonably,  that 
one  hindrance,  among  others  of  far  greater  critical  weighty  to 
the  admission  of  Hebrews  among  the  Pauline  Epistles,  was 
its  breaking  up  the  ''  numerus  septenarius."  The  bearing 
of  these  facts,  rightly  appreciated,  suggests  the  conclusion 
which  they  bring  home  to  the  mind,  that  the  deepening 
sense  and  need  of  catholic  union  was  the  generative  and 
formative  principle  of  the  canon.  Another  indication  of 
the  same  tendency  is  the  evident  wish — which  I  have 
already  noticed  in  the  description  of  Acts  as  "omnium 
apostolorum" — to  exhibit  the  ministries  of  Peter  and  Paul 
as  in  perfect  harmony.  The  Muratorian  fragment  accounts 
for  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
in  that  book,  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  come  within  the 
personal  cognizance  of  Luka  Tregelles  observes,  that  this 
is  probably  the  earliest  historical  notice  of  that  martyrdom 


Booth,  i.  p.  417.  t  TregeUea,  p.  45.  t  lUd. 
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extant.*  Dioiiysius  of  Corinth,  about  180  A.D.,  quoted  by 
Tre&[elles,-f  asserts,  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  in  like  manner 
conjoined  in  the  founding  of  the  church  of  Corinth ;  and 
this  he  distinctly  compares  vdth  their  subsequent  combined 
ministry  in  Soma  Statements  like  these,  whatever  basis 
they  may  have  in  historical  fact^  clearly  indicate,  by  the 
obvious  importance  attached  to  them,  the  tendency  of  public 
opinion  among  the  Christians  towards  the  dose  of  the 
second  century.  Such  considerations  measure  the  value  of 
that  constancy  of  tradition,  which  is  so  often  appealed  to 
in  proof  of  the  received  opinion  respecting  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  particular  books.  It  shews  what  the  leading 
churches  had  agreed  to  accept,  and  which,  once  fixed,  there 
was  an  increasing  disinclination  to  call  in  question,  in  the 
conservative  reaction  which  made  them  desirous  everywhere 
to  build  up  a  catholic  unity  on  the  general  recognition  of 
such  authoritative  documents  as  carried  to  th^ir  minds 
satisfactory  evidence  of  being  a  true  representation  of  apos- 
tolic unity  in  belief  and  practice.  But  no  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  however  constant  and  clear,  can  itself  logically 
carry  us  beyond  the  decision  of  the  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
Church  acted  arbitrarily,  and  had  no  probable  grounds  for 
its  choica  But  that  these  grounds  were  critically  conclu- 
sive, cannot  be  assumed  from  the  mere  steadfastness  of  sub- 
sequent traditioa  Their  true  character  is  to  be  gathered 
from  subsisting  testimonies  and  indications  scattered  over 
the  interval  between  the  apostolic  age  and  that  of  Irenseus 
and  TertuUiaa  Here  is  the  proper  battle-field  left  open  to 
modem  criticisnL  When  the  Church  had  once  made  up 
her  mind,  as  she  did  in  the  course  of  the  third  century, 
criticism  was  silenced  and  authority  carried  the  day. 

Dr.  Tregelles  has  called  attention  to  the  prominence  given 
in  this  canon  to  the  four  principal  Epistles  of  Paul,  Corin- 
thians, Galatians  and  Bomans ;  and  to  the  curious  fact,  that 
in  these  there  are  eighty-eight  citations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (fifty-one  in  Komans  alone),  while  there  are  only 
six  in  all  the  other  letters  which  bear  his  name.  {  The 
reader  will  have  noticed  the  singular  description  of  Paul, 
as  "  following  the  order  of  his  predecessor  John :" 

•  P.  ii.  t  iWd.  t  P.  48. 
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'*  Apostolus  Paulus  sequens  pnedecessoris  sui 
Johannis  ordinem.*' 

On  which  Tr^Ues  remarks :  "  It  cannot  he  that  the  author 
thought  that  St  John  saw  and  wrote  the  Apocalypse  before 
St  Paul  had  written  his  Epistles ;  the  explanation  seema 
to  be,  that  John,  who  wrote  to  seren  churches  (with  whom 
in  that  respect  Paul  was  compared),  had  been  previously 
spoken  of  by  the  writer  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  hu 
first  Epistla"  *  This  must  strike  every  one  as  a  lame  and 
forced  explanation.  In  the  rodest  Latinity  conceivable, 
prasdecessor  could  never  signify  "one  previously  referred 
to."*  There  seems  least  difficulty  in  understanding  the  word 
in  its  natural  sense,  and  admitting  that  the  author  of  the 
canon  knew  so  little  of  the  historical  relations  of  the  two 
apostles,  that  he  actually  supposed  John  had  preceded  Paul 
in  Asia-f  It  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  vague  traditional 
indication  of  the  very  early  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
of  the  general  belief  that  it  was  a  work  of  the  apostle 
John. 

Seference  is  then  made  to  two  Epistles  bearing  the  name 
of  Paul — to  the  Laodiceans  and  to  the  Alexandrians,  which 
are  treated  as  forgeries  and  said  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  What  are  these  Epistles  ?  TregeUes  6nds 
a  clue  in  the  reference  to  Marcion,  who  altered  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  to  suit  his  own  doctrinal  purposes,  and 
sent  it  out  into  the  world  under  the  title  "  ad  Laodicenses." 
In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  text  there  is  an  odd 
connection,  it  is  well  known,  between  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  and  one  to  the  Laodiceans.  In  many  Latin  MSS. 
an  "  Epistola  ad  Laodicenses  "  occurs,  composed  of  a  cento 
of  phrases  from  Paul*s  genuine  Epistles.  TregeUes  thinks, 
however,  that  this  cannot  be  alluded  to  hera  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  so  strongly  insists  on  the  intimate 
spiritual  connection  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  might  very  properly  be  regarded  as  a  refutation  of  the 
characteristic  heresy  of  Marcion ;  and  some  have  not  un- 

•  P.  44. 

t  Another  interpretation  is  possible :  that  the  allnsion  may  be  to  the  order 
of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  in  the  copy  which  the  author  o£ 
the  canon  had  in  his  eye,  the  Apocalypse  was  placed  before  the  Pauline  Bpistles. 
But  this  is  hardly  likely.  The  oldest  MSS.,  A.  B.  M.,  put  the  Apocalypse  at 
the  end ;  and  the  Fragment  itself  postpones  the  notice  of  it  to  the  last 
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naturally  concluded  that  by  the  *'  Epistola  ad  Alezandrinos^ 
our  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  written  in  an  Alex* 
andrine  spirit,  may  be  intended.  The  Western  Church,  we 
know,  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  admit  the  canonical 
authority  of  Hebrews.  If  Hebrews  is  here  meant,  ''ad 
hseresin  Marcionis  "  must  be  rendered,  "  with  reference  to 
or  bearing  upon."  Wieseler,  Credner,  Volkmar,  Hilgenfeld^ 
and,  on  the  whole,  Westcott,  acquiesce  in  this  view.  The 
concluding  remark,  "  fel  enim  cum  melle  misceri  non  con- 
gruit,''  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,*  betrays  the  sensitive  repug- 
nance of  the  public  feeling  of  the  Church,  as  represented 
by  this  canon,  to  the  admission  of  any  writing  as  authori- 
tative which  did  not  bear  on  it  the  recognized  apostolic 
stamp. 

The  Epistle  of  Jude  and  two  of  John  (the  writer  had 
already  quoted  the  first  of  John  in  speaking  of  the  Gospel) 
are  included  in  the  canon;  while  James  and  the  two  of 
Peter  are  passed  over.  Almost  in  the  same  clause  with  Jude 
and  the  two  of  John,  is  placed  a  book  called  "  Sapientia," 
described  as  having  been  written  ''  by  the  friends  of  Solo- 
mon in  his  honour.'^  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Tregelles  for 
a  very  learned  and  ingenious  account  of  this  book  and  of 
its  insertion  in  this  connection.  Some  had  supposed,  and 
among  them  the  late  Baron  Bunsen,  that  the  reference  here 
was  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  designated  by  some  of  the 
early  Fathers  as  "Wisdom."-f  But  Tregelles  has  shewn 
conclusively  that  the  work  intended  is  the  apocryphal  book, 
*'  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  portions  at  least  of  which  he  thinks 
must  have  been  written  after  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity by  a  person  named  Philo,  not  of  course  the  celebrated 
Alexandrine  author  of  that  nama  In  the  original  Greek, 
he  conceives  the  passage  may  have  run  thus :  ^oi^a  2aXo- 

fi&voQ  Inro  i^tXMv^  ccf  rc/i^y  alrrov  ytypafifiivri.  The  Latin  trans- 
lator, not  noticing  the  diminutive  letters  which  marked  the 
genitive  termination,  read  hir6  ^iXwv,  which  he  rendered 

*  Mand.  r.  1. 

i*  Some  portions  of  the  Book  of  Prorerbs  are  described  (xxr.  1)  as  "the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  which  the  men  of  Heiekiah  copied  out,"  or,  as  the  LXX. 
have  rendered  it,  ol  ^iXoi  'E2[ejeiov.  Bunsen  supposed  Hegesippns,  to  whom 
he  ascribed  this  canon,  to  have  substituted  through  lapse  of  memory,  "Salo- 
monis"  for  "  Hesekia,"  and  so  to  have  described  the  book  as  in  the  text. 
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**  ab  amicia**  Tr^ielles  first  came  on  a  trace  of  what  he 
considers  the  trae  authorship  of  the  book  in  a  sentence  in 
Jerome's  preface  to  the  boolot  of  Solomon  ;  when,  speaking 
of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  he  says,  "nonnnlli 
veterum  nunc  esse  Jndsei  Philonis  aflGbrmanf  Jerome  may 
possibly  have  had  this  very  fragment  in  his  eye;  and 
being  familiar  with  the  name  of  only  one  Philo,  may  have 
added  almost  nnconscionsly  the  cnstomary  epithet  Judaus. 
This  book  is  often  quoted  by  early  Christian  writers ;  and 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  is  indicated  by  the 
place  assigned  it  by  Eusebius  in  his  account  of  the  canonical 
writings  used  by  Irenseus,  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
after  the  universally  accepted  books  of  the  New  Testament* 
In  the  ensuing  section  of  the  Fragment,  i(  with  Tr^elles, 
for  Apocalapse  we  read  apocalypses,  which  puts  the  Bevela- 
tions  of  John  and  Peter  on  the  same  line,  our  first  feeling 
would  be,  to  read  quas  for  quam,  and  extend  the  objection 
to  being  read  in  church  to  both  works  equally.  But  in  a 
preceding  part  of  the  Ii'ragment  the  canonical  character  of 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  seems  to  be  acknowledged;  and 
the  doubts  about  its  apostolic  origin  and  authority  which 
acquired  force  in  the  third  century  under  the  sharp  criticism 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  had  as  yet,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  language  of  Tertullian  and  Irenseus,  hardly  b^un 
to  be  felt  On  this  view  we  must  perhaps  put  a  longer  stop 
at  Johannia :  "  there  is  too  an  Apocalypse  of  John ;"  and 
then  take  what  follows,  reading  qkuim,  with  exclusive 
reference  to  Peter.  The  few  fragments  of  his  Apocalypse 
still  extant  have  been  collected  by  Hilgenfeld-(-  We  learn 
from  Sozomen,^  that  down  to  his  time  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  was  still  read  in  some  Palestinian  churches  on  the 
day  of  Parasceue,  when  the  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
Passion  was  kept  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  accepted  in  the  churches  generally;  which  corresponds 
to  the  language  of  the  Fragment  Hilgenfeld  suggests 
doubtfully,  whether  the  passage  in  Ephesians,  v.  14,  com- 
mencing h6  Xeyci,  may  not  be  taken  from  this  source. 

*  Buaeb.  H.  E.  ▼.  8,  26,  referred  to  by  Tregelles. 

t  Novum  Testamentam  extra  Canonem  reoeptum.     F^BScical.  iv.  pp.  74— 
78. 
t  H.  B.  vii.  19. 
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The  account  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  which  follows 
is  veiy  interesting,  both  as  indicating  the  sort  of  place  which 
works  not  regarded  as  strictly  canonical  were  allowed  to 
occupy  by  the  side  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
also  as  revealing  to  some  extent  the  principle  on  which  the 
canon  itself  was  constructed  The  book,  it  is  said,  might  be 
profitably  read,  but  could  not  be  put  forth  as  a  public  recog- 
nized authority  either  among  the  prophets,  whose  number 
was  filled  up,  nor  among  the  apostles,  who  had  also  done 
their  work  in  reference  to  the  end  of  all  things  which  was 
approaching.  The  iype  and  anti-tjrpe,  the  Messianic  promise 
and  the  Messianic  fulfilment,  had  both  been  brought  pro- 
videntially to  their  completion,  and  were  a  standing  witness 
of  divine  truth.  Any  addition  to,  or  interference  with,  this 
grand  ultimate  economy  of  Scripture,  was  already  beginning 
to  be  r^arded  as  an  approach  to  the  impiety  threatened 
with  the  awful  plagues  which  are  described  in  the  concluding 
verses  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  But  these  rigid  views 
were  not  attained  to  all  at  onca  Books  of  instruction  and 
consolation  were  allowed  to  enforce,  illustrate  and  apply 
the  deeper  verities  of  canonical  Scripture.  Some  of  these, 
especially  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  were  held  by  many  of 
the  early  Fathers  in  an  estimation  hardly  inferior  to  recog- 
nized Scripture.  Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  quote 
the  Shepherd  as  an  authority  and  as  h  ypa^,  and  Origen 
speaks  of  it  as  "  Scriptura,  ut  puto  divinitus  inspirata."  It 
is  curious,  too,  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  contain  books 
of  this  description,  like  NewTestament  Apocrypha,  appended 
to  the  canonical  books.  Thus  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  has 
the  two  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Bome,  and  the  Sinaiticus, 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

The  omission  of  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  two  of 
Peter  from  this  early  canon,  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  As 
it  is  confessedly  imperfect  at  both  ends,  the  thought  suggests 
itself  whether  they  may  not  have  been  contained  in  the 
portion  which  has  perished.  But  this  is  very  improbable : 
though  the  last  words  are  wanting,  we  have  evidently  drawn 
very  near  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  piece.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely,  that  after  the  denunciation  of 
Gnostic  heresies  with  which  the  Fragment  now  terminates, 
and  which  clearly  indicates  the  conservative  feeling  in 
which  it  originated,  the  writer  would  have  made  a  further 
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enazneration  of  books  admissible  into  the  ceikhl  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  that  part  of  the  Church  whose 
opinions  are  represented  in  this  canon,  neith^  the  Epistle 
of  James  nor  the  two  of  Peter  were  yet  accepted. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  canon» 
though  it  may  seem  at  first  to  unsettle  some  views  which 
have  been  too  implicitly  acquiesced  in,  is  indispensable  to 
clear  the  history  <^  Christianity  from  some  unwarrantable 
assumptions,  and  to  place  its  spiritual  nature  and  opeiation 
in  their  true  light  The  canon  (and  we  do  not  allege  this 
as  an  accusation^  for  its  formation  was  inevitable  and  a 
result  of  providential  arrangement)  was  essentially  a  woric 
of  the  Church,  thrown  up  by  it  as  a  rampart  of  self-'defence 
amidst  the  disorganizing  and  destructive  agencies  by  which 
it  was  assailed,  and  under  which,  had  they  not  been  thus 
counteracted,  it  must  have  perished  But  the  immortal 
spirit  found  a  refuge  in  the  literal  ark  that  was  so- prepared 
for  its  receptioa  Still  the  efiect  has  been  to  lead  to  a  too 
frequent  identification  of  the  spirit  with  its  historical  wit- 
ness and  vehicle.  Christianity  is  neither  a  code  of  outward 
discipline  nor  a  system  of  intellectual  belief;  it  cannot  be 
shut  up  either  in  a  Church  or  in  a  Book.  It  is  a  higher  life 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  wonderful  personality  of  its 
Founder,  and  destined  in  its  pure,  uncorrupted  influence  to 
draw  men,  by  the  sympathy  which  it  kindles  in  earnest  and 
devoted  minds,  into  a  holy  brotherhood  and  united  family 
of  God.  Scripture  is  the  record  of  its  origin  and  earliest 
effect ;  and  a  precious  legacy  it  is  to  our  race.  There  can 
be  no  rational  doubt  that  it  conveys  to  us  a  true  impression 
of  the  belief  and  aim  and  feeling — the  awakened  spiritual 
life — of  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  tiie  more  so,  that  from  its 
multifarious  contents  it  exhibits  that  life  on  different  sides 
and  through  various  media,  and  sets  before  us  in  all  vivid* 
ness  the  development  into  divers  forms  of  thought  of  the 
primitive  germ  of  life  cast  on  the  soil  of  humanity  by  the 
quickening  words  of  Christ  Though  they  were  not  critics, 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  framers  of  the  canon 
executed  their  task  with  simplicity  and  in  good  faith,  under 
a  strong  sense  of  religious  responsibility.  It  would  be  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  religious  tendencies  of  our  time,  if, 
instead  of  raising  hopeless  questions  about  the  date  and 
authorship  of  particular  books,  for  the  complete  solution  of 
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which  the  materials  no  longer  exists  and  where  the  canon 
can  only  give  us  its  witness  without  its  reasons,  we  would  be 
content  to  take  the  New  Testament  as,  what  it  really  is,  a 
living  expression  of  the  fiedth  and  life  of  the  apostolic  ace, 
and  strive  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  which  it  breathes — ^with  the  love  and  holiness 
and  self-denying  efforts  for  human  weal  of  which  it  presents 
so  bright  and  animating  a  picture ;  and  when  our  souls  are 
wearioL  and  athirst  with  the  fever  of  this  world's  sins  and 
sorrows  and  cares,  to  go  back  in  all  simplicity  to  the  words 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  drink  from  his  lips  of  those  living 
waters,  of  which  he  who  drinketh  shall  never  thirst  again. 

J.  J.  T. 


IV.— THE  SXJBJECTION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  Svbjection  of  Women.    By  John  Stuart  MilL    London : 

Longmans.     1869. 

The  Taj*mahal  has  often  been  described  as  the  fisdrest 
monument  in  the  world  of  a  husband's  love  for  lus  departed 
wife.  Colonel  Sleeman  tells  us  of  a  lady  who,  after  visiting 
it,  wished  that  she  might  die,  if  only  somebody  would  build 
her  such  a  tomb.  We  have  always  imagined  that  this 
Eastern  trophy  of  affection  had  an  English  counterpart, 
built  of  better  things  than  bronze  and  marble ;  and  that,  in 
the  unwearied  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  women  by  one  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  time,  we  beheld  the  worthiest 
monument  of  a  noble  conjugal  friendship,  the  continuation 
by  the  survivor  of  the  work  of  the  beloved  companion  long 
withdrawn  from  earth.  That  such  sacred  feelings  have 
blended  with  Mr.  Mill's  steady  enthusiasm  we  still  believe ; 
but  from  the  opening  sentence  of  the  present  book  we  learn 
that  the  adoption  of  his  task  took  place  yet  earlier  than  we 
had  supposed.  His  present  opinion,  he  says,  was  formed 
''from  the  veiy  earliest  period  when  I  had  formed  any 
opinions  at  all  on  social  and  political  matters ;"  and  instead 
of  being  weakened  or  modified,  it  has  constantly  grown 
stronger  by  the  progress  of  refleqtion  and  the  experience  of 
life. 
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This  "  opinion,"  bravely  stated  in  the  next  phrase,  and 
calmly  aigued  out  in  a  long  consecutive  chain  of  reasoning 
throughout  the  book,  is  one  which  will  startle  many  even 
of  those  who  have  given  Mr.  Mill  credit  for  accumulating 
the  very  worst  heresies  hitherto  known,  moral,  religious 
and  political,  in  his  single  person.  ''  We  always  knew  he 
was  a  dangerous  free-thinker"  (we  hear  them  say),  "but  truly 
this  new  doctrine  out-herods  Herod.  Where  are  we  drifting, 
when  such  subversive  ideas  can  be  unblushingly  enunciated 
by  a  man  of  reputation?"  Truly,  in  all  seriousness,  we 
believe  we  are  drifting  a  great  way  from  the  old  mooringa 
Churches  and  systems  of  representation  have  been  under- 
going revolutions,  and  now  the  change  threatens  to  come 
not  only  to  our  doors,  but  within  them,  and  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  domestic  life. 

In  one  of  the  delicious  old  German  stories  collected  by 
the  brothers  Grimm,  there  is  a  tale,  called  Frederick  and 
Catherine,  wherein  the  heroine,  being  desired  by  her  husband 
to  lock  the  door  of  their  house  when  they  are  setting  out 
on  a  journey,  thinks  she  does  a  great  deal  better  by  taking 
the  door  off  its  hinges  and  carrying  it  on  her  back.  Having 
also  to  carry  some  nuts  and  some  vinegar,  she  ingeniously 
fastens  them  to  the  door,  by  way  of  alleviation ;  and  staggers 
under  her  load,  till,  overpowered  with  fatigue,  she  stops  to 
think  how  she  can  lighten  it.  "  It  must  be  the  vinegar," 
says  the  poor  fool ;  and  straightway  pours  her  vinegar  away, 
drop  by  drop.  But  the  door  remains  as  heavy  as  ever. 
"  Then  it  can  only  be  the  nuts,"  she  cries ;  and  so  she  lets 
them  fall  one  by  one  on  the  road.  Still  her  burden  is  un- 
bearable. "  Perhaps,  after  all,  who  knows  but  it  may  be 
the  door?"  So  the  door  is  thrown  down,  and  the  trouble 
removed.  Very  much  in  this  way  it  would  seem  that 
women  and  their  friends,  for  some  years  back,  have  been 
pondering  what  it  coidd  possibly  be  which  weighed  so 
heavily  on  them  and  made  them  such  poor  creatures.  One 
detail  after  another  has  been  canvassed, — the  law  which 
enabled  husbands  to  beat  their  wives,  the  law  which  forbade 
women  to  testify  against  their  husbands,  the  divorce  laws, 
the  common  law  regarding  the  property  of  married  women, 
the  obstructions  to  education  and  to  entering  professions, 
the  refusal  of  the  municipal  and  political  franchisa  "  It 
must  be  the  vinegar ! "   "  It  must  be  the  nuts !"  The  vinegar 
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has  been  a  good  deal  of  it  poured  away,  and  the  nuts  seem 
in  process  of  scattering.  But  the  weight  is  not  lifted  yet 
And  now  comes  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  saying  composedly,  "  My 
dear,  it  is  the  door  which  causes  your  suffering ;  get  rid  of 
that,  and  all  will  be  welL" 

^^The  principle  which  reguUUes  the  exieting  social  reloHons 
between  the  two  eexes — the  legal  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the 
other — is  wrong  in  itself y  and  now  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  of 
human  improvement  It  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  per- 
fect equality y  admitting  no  power  or  privilege  on  the  one  side^  not 
disability  on  the  other, ^^'^ 

■ 

Such  is  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Mill's  book ;  a  tolerably  daring 
one,  we  think  it  will  on  all  hands  be  admitted  to  be.  So 
daring,  that  before  we  have  time  to  consider  how  he  will 
defend  it^  we  are  inclined  to  think,  How  he  will  be  abused 
for  this !  What  an  avalanche  of  sarcasms  and  rebukes  and 
jokes  will  be  flung  at  him  as  he  stands  to  be  pilloried  by 
those  "sworn  tormentors"  of  women  and  their  knights,  the 
Saturday  Eeview  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette!  Think  of 
"Paterfamilias"  in  the  Times!  Think  of  the  probable 
Blackwood  and  possible  Quarterly  I  Think  of  the  High- 
church  sermons  on  the  marriage  vow  of  obedience !  Think 
of  the  Low-church  lectures  on  texts  culled  at  pleasure  from 
Solomon  who  had  a  thousand  wives,  and  from  Paul  who 
had  none !  Think — ^but  we  really  can  only  think  of  Mr, 
Mill  as  of  that  African  nation  described  by  Herodotus,  who 
went  to  war  with  the  south  wind,  and  the  wind  blew  and 
covered  them  with  the  sand  of  the  desert  The  philosopher 
has  gone  forth  to  encounter  the  fierce  simoom  of  prejudice, 
and  if  he  be  not  blown  upon  with  a  vengeance,  it  wOl  be  a 
miracle  indeed. 

Having  thrown  down  his  gauntlet,  our  knight  proceeds 
to  ride  round  the  course ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
makes  a  tolerably  clear  sweep  of  it.  In  the  present  paper 
we  shall  try  to  follow  him  so  as  to  do  him  the  best  justice 
in  our  power,  namely,  to  give  him  not  our  praises,  but  a 
fair  sketch  of  his  argument,  in  as  far  as  such  close  calm  logic, 
such  well-linked  arguments,  and  sledge-hammer  periods, 
are  capable  of  being  condensed  or  described  by  weaker  hands. 
It  is  very  generous  of  Mr.  Mill  to  admit  the  mental  equality 
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of  women;  but  it  would  have  done  our  souls  good  to  have 
seen  a  woman's  name  on  the  title-page  of  such  a  book,  or 
even  to  know  any  woman  who  was  thoroughly  capable  of 
reviewing  it  But  then,  per  contra,  how  many  men  can 
write  like  Mr.  Mill  ? 

It  is  not  without  knowing  what  sort  of  dragons  he  has 
to  contend  against^  that  our  author  has  set  out  on  his 
arduous  expedition.  Logic,  he  thinks,  is  all  on  his  own  side, 
but  Feeling  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  against  him,  and  to  attack 
Feeling  with  the  weapons  of  Lo^c  is  extremely  like  cutting 
a  fog  with  a  hatchet  Tou  may  slash,  and  hew  right  and 
lefty  and  only  wish  for  more  resistance,  if  it  were  but  of  a 
man  of  straw  to  be  knocked  down.  But  when  you  drop 
your  axe,  the  fog  will  be  there  quite  undisturbed,  and  close 
round  you,  blinding  your  eyes  and  choking  your  lungs 
precisely  as  befora  Nay,  somehow,  people  cling  to  their 
prejudices  with  peculiar  fondness  when  they  are  threatened 
with  being  exploded  by  reason.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
Baal-worshipers  had  quite  a  "Bevival"  after  that  scene  in 
which  Elijah  confuted  them  in  so  aggravating  a  manner. 
Is  not  this  a  deep  bit  of  that  science  for  which  some  scholar 
lAould  find  us  the  proper  name,  but  which  we  fihall  beg 
leave  for  the  moment  to  call  human-nature-ology  ? 

**  So  long  as  an  opinion  is  strongly  rooted  in  the  feelings,  it 
gains  rather  than  loses  in  stability  by  having  a  preponderating 
weight  of  aigument  against  it  For,  if  it  were  accepted  as  the 
result  of  argument,  the  refutation  of  the  argument  might  shake 
the  solidity  of  the  conviction ;  but  when  it  rests  solely  on  feeling, 
the  worse  it  fares  in  argumentative  contesti  the  more  persuaded 
its  adherents  are,  that  their  fidingt  mtut  have  some  deeper  ground 
which  the  arguments  do  not  reach.** 

*  In  truth,  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  in  a  certain  sense 
right,  for  people  to  hesitate  to  surrender  long-received  opi* 
nions  at  the  first  summons.  The  understandings  of  the 
majority  would  need,  as  Mr.  MiU  himself  says,  to  be  much 
better  cultivated,  before  they  can  be  asked  to  place  such 
reliance  on  their  own  power  of  estimating  arguments  as  to 
give  up  practical  principles  in  which  they  have  been  bom 
and  bre(t  at  the  first  attack  which  they  are  not  capable  of 
logically  resisting.  There  are  fools  at  both  ends  of  the 
scales  of  credulity ;  and  the  fool  who  too  soon  changes  his 
opinion  upon  the  graver  matters  of  life,  is  a  more  dangerous 
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fool  than  he  who  doggedly  sticks  to  what  he  has  been 
taught,  after  reasonable  confutation.  The  Philistine  is  a 
better,  or  at  least  a  safer  citizen  of  the  commonwealth, 
than  the  unstable  politician  who  lurches  from  side  to  side 
with  every  roll  of  the  ship  of  state,  and  makes  it  well  nigh 
impossible  to  trim  the  craft  with  such  shifting  ballast  But 
the  reliance  on  customary  opinion,  when  confrited  by  aigu- 
ment,  ought  to  have  its  limit ;  and  that  limit  ought  to  be 
reached  soon  when  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  customary 
opinion  has  obviously  arisen  from  any  false  and  p^*verted 
sources — Le.  when  there  is  proof  that  it  is  not  natural  sen* 
timent,  or  (if  Mr.  Mill  would  grant  us  the  word)  intuition, 
but  prejudice  pur  et  simple.  Custom  may  be  either  a 
venerable  old  gentleman  deserving  of  all  attention,  or  a 
disreputable  old  villain,  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  principles 
of  the  Habitual  CriminalB  Bill,  and  judged  guilty  till  he 
prove  his  innocence.  Mr.  Mill  consents  to  let  his  success 
hinge  on  the  preliminaiy  proof  that  the  customary  opinion 
which  he  opposes  (namely,  that  of  the  rightful  subordination 
of  women  to  men),  is  the  natural  result  of  causes  notoriously 
at  work  for  ages,  warping  the  consciences  of  men  in  the 
direction  of  their  passions.  In  a  word,  he  answers  those 
who  maintain  that  trees  are  most  properly  developed  when 
their  branches  are  all  on  one  side,  by  shewing  them  the 
quarter  whence  a  sea-blast  constantly  blows  on  them  and 
forces  them  to  grow  awry. 

It  ia  of  course  not  very  difficult  to  shew  how  long  it  is  in 
any  community  before  the  strong  bc^n  to  feel  that  the  weak 
have  any  rights  as  against  them.  Greece  and  Bome  called 
themselves  free,  and  lauded  Liberty  in  every  note  of  poetry, 
while  the  great  majority  of  men  were  miserable  slaves  who 
might  be  lulled  and  tortured  with  absolute  impunity.  To 
this  day,  few  nations — nay,  not  even  all  professed  moral 
philosophers — recc^nize  that  brutes  have  claims  to  mercy 
at  our  handa  "Non  ^  Cristiano,"  settles  all  appeals  for  pity 
towards  horses  and  dogs  throughout  Italy  and  the  Levant ; 
and  more  than  one  English  divine  has  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple, that  we  are  called  on  to  refrain  fix)m  uselessly  tortur- 
ing them,  not  for  their  sakes,  but  our  own.  Despotisms 
of  all  kinds  justify  themselves  always  to  the  desp^ ;  and 
multitudes  even  of  those  who  are  degraded  by  enduring  it, 
hug  the  yoke.  But  no  tyranny  of  king  over  subject,  master 
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over  slave,  has  ever  had  so  many  roots  of  vitality  as  the  rule 
over  women  by  men.  "  It  comes  home  to  the  person  and 
hearth  of  every  male  head  of  a  family,  and  of  every  one  who 
looks  forward  to  being  so.  The  clodhopper  exercises,  or  is 
to  exercise,  his  share  of  the  power  equally  with  the  highest 
nobleman.  And  the  case  is  that  in  which  the  desire  of 
power  is  strongest ;  for  eveiy  one  desires  power  most  over 
those  who  are  nearest  to  him,  and  in  whom  any  independ- 
ence of  his  authority  is  oftenest  likely  to  interfere  with  his 
individual  preferences."*  Other  tyrannies  are  got  rid  of  by 
the  combination  of  the  sufferers ;  but  in  the  case  of  women, 
such  combination  is  impossible,  and  moreover  ''each  indi- 
vidual of  the  subject  class  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  bribery  and 
intimidation  combined."  Do  people  say  it  is  "natural''  that 
males  should  rule  females?  The  law  of  force  always  seems 
the  most  natural  of  all  things  to  the  strong.  "  Conquering 
races  hold  it  to  be  nature's  own  dictate  that  the  feebler  and 
unwarlike  races  should  submit  to  the  braver  and  manlier." 
"  Unnatural''  generally  means  **  uncustomary,"  and  nothing 
more. 

Again,  is  it  said  that  women  themselves  gladly  accept 
the  domination  of  the  stronger  sex  ?  It  is  answered,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  multitudes  of  them  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  protest  against  it  with  all  their  small  means  of  making 
themselves  heard  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  above  said, 
they  are  not  only  intimidated  into  silence,  but  bribed  to 
submission.  ''  The  masters  of  women  want  more  than  simple 
obedience,"  and  the  whole  education  afforded  to  women 
tends  to  check  independence  and  nourish  submission. 

**  If  it  had  been  made  the  object  of  the  life  of  every  young 
plebeian  to  find  personal  favour  in  the  eyes  of  some  patrician,  if 
domestication  with  him  and  a  share  of  his  affections  had  been 
held  out  as  the  prize  to  which  he  should  aspire,  and  if  when  the 
prize  had  been  obtained  he  had  been  shut  out  by  a  wall  of  brass 
from  all  interests  not  centering  in  him, — would  not  plebeians 
and  patricians  have  been  as  br^uily  distinguished  at  tlus  day  as 
men  and  women  are,  and  would  not  all  but  a  thinker  here  and 
there  have  believed  the  distinction  to  be  an  unalterable  fact  of 
human  nature  V* 

These  and  similar  considerations  prove,  as  Mr.   Mill 
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believes,  that  the  supposed  consciousness  of  the  rightful 
subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  is  the  result  of  long- 
maintained  and  universal  conquest  constantly  witnessed, 
and  therefore  confounded  with  a  law  of  nature.  A  Chinese, 
in  like  manner,  we  suppose,  might  decide  that  compressed 
feet  were  a  natural  type  of  refined  womanhood,  and  that  it 
was  an  indefeasible  instinct  of  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things" 
which  makes  Chinese  mothers  cram  their  babies'  toes  into 
iron  shoes.  • 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  final  conclusions  of  our 
author,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  in  these  opening  pages 
he  has  placed  the  origin  of  female  subjection  in  a  new 
light ;  and  maintained  not  unsuccessfully  his  challenge  to 
prove  the  common  belief  in  its  justice  to  rest  on  very  ignoble 
grounds.  Whether  there  be  other  arguments  in  its  favour 
beside  those  of  such  popular  feeling,  he  examines  in  detail 
as  he  proceeds. 

The  laws  which  determine  the  influence  of  circumstance 
on  character,  ought  to  form  a  very  important  branch  of 
psychology,  and  not  till  some  attempt  has  been  made  at 
ascertaining  them,  is  there  room  for  anybody  to  dogmatize 
about  what  are,  or  are  not,  the  natural  differences  between 
men  and  women.  M.  Victor  Hugo,  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  horrors  of  aristocracy,  has  recently  described  in  a  slightly 
apocryphal  manner  how  children  used  to  be  distorted  in 
their  growth  to  make  agreeable  toys  for  the  "nobility,  clergy 
and  gentry''  of  former  times.  In  China^  he  assures  us,  they 
used  to  be  put  in  porcelain  jars,  expressly  made  to  order;  so 
that  a  mandarin  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sketch  the  ins  and 
outs  which  his  fancy  suggested  as  a  variety  of  the  received 
undulations  of  the  human  form,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  received  a  man  precisely  of  the  required  shape  and 
size.  We  have  of  course  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  truth  of 
these  wonderful  anecdotes.  But  inasmuch  as  the  children 
experimented  upon  by  those  sculptors  of  humanity  dis- 
covered by  M.  Hugo  could  not  fairly  be  described  "  natural,'' 
neither  can  the  characters  and  abilities  of  creatures  manipu* 
lated  as  women  are,  fairly  come  under  that  designation.  Even 
if  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  training  of  a  single  girl, 
and  treat  her  as  an  isolated  being,  there  would,  be  much  in 
her  physical  and  moral  treatment  to  remind  us  of  the  Porce- 
lain Jar  system  of  education.  She  may  freely  grow,  and  even 
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swell  to  abnonnal  proportions  in  the  regions  of  the  heart ; 
but  the  head  has  but  a  small  chance  of  expansion,  and  the 
whole  base  is  weak  and  ricketty  in  the  extrema  Nothing 
can  be  more  misleading,  however,  than  to  think  of  the  train- 
ing of  human  creatures  or  of  animals  as  if  it  reached  only 
the  individuals  immediately  subjected  to  it  We  recognize 
familiarly  how  the  offspring  of  a  trained  dog,  or  of  a  cat 
taught  to  be  peculiarly  trustful,  inherit  the  parents'  qualities ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  same  thing  does  not  take 
place  in  the  human  race  in  the  vast  though  obscure  field  of 
our  instinctive  tendencies  and  antipathies,  facilities  and  dis- 
abilities. Mr.  Darwin  describes  how  rabbits  when  tamed 
gradually  go  on  through  generations  increasing  in  general 
bulk  as  they  are  well  fed,  but  growing  more  stupid  and 
having  proportionally  smaller  and  smaller  brains  as  there 
is  no  need  for  them  to  exert  even  the  small  intelligence  of 
rabbinical  existence  in  the  constioiction  of  holes  and  the 
escape  from  weasels.  Finally  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
daughter  of  a  hundred  (not  exactly  high-bom,  but)  hutch- 
bom  rabbits  is  twice  as  heavy  as  her  ancesti^ss  was  when 
"  wild  in  woods  that  noble  savage  ran ;"  but  her  brain  actually 
weighs  several  ounces  less.  Whether  Mr.  Darwin  intended 
it,  we  dare  not  surmise,  but  did  he  not  in  these  interesting 
observations  fiimish  us  with  a  very  parable  in  the  manner 
of  JEsap  concerning  the  development  of  women  in  an  arti- 
ficial and  hutch-like  state  of  existence  ?  *'  Oh,  but,"  it  will 
be  said,  "  inherited  qualities  must  run  in  both  male  and 
female  lines  alika  The  male  offiipring  and  the  female  will 
share  them  equally.*  I  reply,  that  of  course  they,  will,  \f 
both  are  kept  all  their  Uvea  in  the  hutch.  But  if  all  the  young 
male  rabbits  are  taken  out  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned,  and 
permitted  to  get  their  own  living  among  the  gorse  and 
the  turnips,  while  the  younff  femsJes  are  kept  dose  in  the 
'' sacred  shelter  of  the  home,  and  supplied  with  unsought- 
for  cabbage-leaves,  the  result  will  certainly  be  manifest  in 
that  day  when  they  are  both  brought  up  for  philosophic 
examination,  roast  or  boiled,  as  the  case  may  be  The  brother 
bred  in  the  open  air  will  have  a  ''game  flavour,"  while  the 
sister  wUl  resemble  her  forbears,  so  bitterly  satirized  by 
Boileau  (the  Saturday  Beviewer  of  the  Si^cle  Louis  XIY.), 
**  Qui,  dhs  leur  tendre  enfance  ^lev^  dans  Paris, 
Sentait  encore  le  chou  dont  ils  fdrent  nourris,** 
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Mr.  Mill  does  not  touch  on  this  part  of  the  subject^  but 
presses  on  to  urge  that  we  are  yet  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  women  could,  or  could  not,  do  were  freedom  given  to 
them,  and  that 

^  There  are  no  means  of  finding  what  either  one  person  or 
many  can  do  bat  by  trying ;  and  no  means  by  which  any  one 
else  can  discover  for  women  what  it  is  for  their  happiness  to  do 
or  leave  undone.  One  thing  we  may  be  certain  of — ^that  what 
is  contrary  to  woman's  nature  to  do,  they  never  will  be  made  to 
do  by  simply  giving  their  natures  free  play.  The  anxiety  of 
mankind  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  nature,  for  fear  lest  nature 
should  not  succeed  in  effecting  its  purpose,  is  an  altogether  unne- 
cessary solicitude.  What  women  by  nature  cannot  do,  it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  forbid  them  from  doing.  What  they  can  do,  but 
not  so  well  as  the  men  who  are  their  competitors,  competition 
suffices  to  exclude  them  from,  since  nobody  asks  for  protective 
duties  and  bounties  in  favour  of  women ;  it  is  only  asked  that  the 
present  bounties  and  protective  duties  in  favour  of  men  should 
be  recalled."* 

The  double  absurdity  of  the  case  comes  out  when  we  con- 
sider that  women  ore  at  once  supposed  to  be  so  exclusively 
and  passionately  desirous  of  being  wives  and  mothers,  that 
they  are  all  sensible  of  being  complete  failures  in  life  when 
they  do  not  become  so ;  and  that  a  sour  and  embittered,  or 
at  best  mournful  and  resigned,  aspect  is  the  appropriate  ex- 
pression for  an  old  maid ;  while  all  the  time,  if  other  voca- 
tions besides  matrimony  be  thrown  open  to  them,  there  is 
imminent  danger  to  the  community  of  a  general  rush  of 
women  away  from  the  hitherto  all-inviting  bowers  of  con- 
nubial felicity,  into  offices  and  chambers,  consulting-rooms 
and  hospitals.  Instead  of  seven  women  taking  hold  of  the 
skirts  of  one  man,  it  is  dreaded  that  seven  men  will  then 
endeavour  to  seize  the  (much  abbreviated)  skirts  of  one 
woman ;  and  Mr.  Greg^s  somewhat  impertinent  question, 
"  Why  are  Women  Eedundant  ?"  will  be  answered  by  a  brisk 
denial  of  his  major  proposition,  and  a  cheerful  chorus  of 
feminine  voices, 

"  We've  got  our  work  to  do !" 

Perhaps,  in  sober  earnest^  it  would  be  extremely  well  for 
both  husbands  and  wives  if  women  were  generally  allowed 

♦  p.  4». 
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the  option  of  some  other  course  of  life  beside  matrimony, 
and  did  not  always  stand  in  the  market-place  idle  tUl 
some  man  hired  them.  If  Mr.  R,  who  fondly  believes  he 
is  chosen  exclusively  for  his  own  irresistible  attractions, 
were  to  know  all  the  motives  of  weariness  of  an  aimless 
life,  fear  of  solitary  age,  narrowness  of  circumstances,  and 
hopelessness  of  finding  remunerative  employment,  which 
combine  to  turn  the  balance  against  dislike  of  his  person 
and  contempt  for  his  vanity,  he  would  probably  think  that, 
after  all,  it  would  have  been  better  for  both  parties  had 
Miss  A.  had  some  other  choice  beside  Hobson's  open  to 
her  as  a  career.  Of  course  the  simple  and  obvious  fact 
is,  that,  as  marriage  is  undoubtedly  the  Creator  s  plan  for 
his  creatures,  so  it  is  presumably  the  form  of  life  most 
conducive  to  happiness  for  the  majority  of  theuL  Nor  can 
there  ever  be  any  change  in  this  broad  principle,  unless 
in  the  case  of  human  legislation  adding  such  arbitraiy  con- 
ditions to  the  natural  bond  of  mutual  faith  and  love  as  shall 
make  it  intolerably  irksome  to  either  sex,  and  outbalance 
the  felicity  God  meant  to  attach  to  it  Let  marriage  be  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  as  little  clogged  with  onerous  and 
irrelevant  conditions,  and  the  greater  number  of  men  and 
women  will  always  prefer  it  either  to  celibacy  or  to  those 
temporary  unions  which  claim  to  be  still  more  natural,  but 
are  in  truth  much  less  so, — seeing  that  all  human  love  (as 
distinguished  from  brute  passion)  spontaneously  desires  to 
eternize  its  union  with  the  one  beloved,  and  the  vow  of 
mutual  and  perpetual  fidelity  alone  fulfils  this  sacred  in- 
stinct On  the  other  hand,  if  anything  could  have  been 
ingeniously  devised  to  deter  one  sex  from  the  natural  desire 
of  marriage,  it  would  be  the  conditions  arbitrarily  attached 
to  it  by  man-made  laws  all  over  the  world.  Every  man 
in  effect  says  to  the  woman  whom  he  invites  to  wed  him, 
not, 

<<  Oh  come  with  me  and  be  my  love," 
but— 

<<  Oh  come  with  me  and  be  my  slave.*' 

"  I  will  treat  you  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, but  still  that  will  be  our  real  legal  relation,  which  I 
can  enforce  at  any  time  if  I  please."  It  is  not  very  won- 
derful that  some  women  decline  the  tempting  invitation ; 
or  that  many  men,  who  know  what  it  signifies,  think  it 
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highly  desirable  to  shut  every  door  behind  those  women 
who  might  be  induced  to  back  out  of  such  engagements  into 
other  modes  of  lifa 

Mr.  Mill  thinks  that  the  fact  is,  that  the  men  who  oppose 
the  opening  of  professions  to  women  are  not  afraid  lest 
women  should  be  unwilling  to  marry,  but  "  lest  they  should 
insist  that  marriage  should  be  on  equal  conditions ;  lest  all 
women  of  spirit  and  capacity  should  prefer  doing  almost 
anything  else  rather  than  marry,  when  marrying  is  giving 
themselves  a  master,  and  a  master  too  of  all  their  earthly  pos- 
sessiona''  He  proceeds  further  to  point  out  that,  according 
to  such  policy,  all  that  has  been  done  towards  giving  women 
education  has  been  a  mistaka  With  all  deference  we  would 
submit,  however,  that  this  accusation  of  far-sighted  policy 
can  at  most  apply  but  to  a  few  men.  The  truth  to  us  seems 
rather  to  be,  that  all  men  whose  natures  are  either  egotistic 
or  despotic, — all  men  who  desire  to  absorb  their  wives  whole 
interest^i  to  themselves, — ^all,  in  short,  who  are  not  capable 
of  rising  to  a  very  pure  and  noble  love,  which  shall  combine 
the  mutuality  of  friendship  with  the  tenderness  of  conjugal 
passion, — instinctively  and  without  any  reflection  at  all,  dis- 
like everything  in  a  woman  which  has  a  tendency  to  give 
her  -a  standpoint  outside  of  themselves,  a  power  of  being 
happy  and  self-sufficing  through  her  own  gifts  and  pursuits. 
The  more  obvious  is  the  gift,  the  more  honourable  and  bril- 
liant the  career  opened  to  a  woman,  the  more  distasteful  it 
is  to  a  man  of  the  character  we  have  described.  Why  is  it 
that  actresses,  singers  and  ballet-dancers,  are  the  exception- 
ally favoured  and  remunerated  of  all  female  artists,  and  alone 
make  brilliant  marriages?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  it  is 
because  their  arts  are  all  mere  appeals  to  men's  personal 
admiration,  and  thus  gratifications  of  their  vanity  instead 
of  mortifications  of  it  ?  Men  of  superior  class  and  fortune 
by  dozens  bestow  their  wealth  and  their  coronets  on  women 
who  have  violated  every  article  in  the  code  of  biens^nces  of 
their  order,  as  well  as  the  natural  laws  of  personal  dignity. 
But  which  of  them  desires  to  be  the  husband  of  the  most 
modest  and  amiable  of  female  painters,  novelists  and  sculp- 
toi*s  ?  Eunning  over  in  our  memory  the  brilliant  list  for  the 
last  hundred  years  of  good  and  gifted  women,  from  the  days 
of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Angelina  Kauffman  and  Mrs. 
Hemans,  to  those  of  our  own  day,  we  do  not  remember  one 
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whose  romances,  or  pictures,  or  poems,  have  proved  such  an 
attraction  as  would  have  been  the  art  of  standing  on  the 
tips  of  her  toes  and  swinging  her  legs  at  right  angles ;  not 
one  who  has  married  a  single  degree  above  the  station  of 
her  birth;  and  a  remarkably  large  number  who,  having 
married  in  their  own  or  a  lower  rank,  have  been  treated 
with  peculiar  cruelty  by  their  husbands.  Not  even  such 
absolutely  feminine  gifts  as  those  of  poor  L  E.  L,  Mrs. 
Norton,  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Mrs.  Jamieson,  saved  them  foom 
extremest  misery  in  marriage.  In  the  present  generation  the 
greatest  female  painter  of  France  and  sculpturess  of  America 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  vocations  '*in  maiden  meditations 
fancy  free."  We  do  not  hear  of  tJiem  being  pursued  (even 
with  all  the  wealth  their  gifts  command,  and  all  the  charm 
of  their  characters)  by  such  adoring  swains  as  follow  a  Patti 
or  even  a  Schneider  with  proposals  of  marriaga  Thus  we 
need  to  go  deeper  than  Mr.  Mill  has  done  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  matter.  There  is  a  notion  more  profoundly  planted 
in  the  minds  of  the  common  sort  of  men  than  even  that  of 
their  rightful  despotism  over  women.  It  is  the  notion  (too 
readily  accepted  by  many  women  also)  that  a  perfect  mar- 
riage does  not  mean  a  marriage  wherein  two  persons  are 
each  the  first  in  the  world  to  one  another ;  but  a  marriage 
wherein  the  woman  is  absorbed  in  the  man,  and  the  man  is 
absorbed  in — himself. 

In  his  second  chapter,  Mr.  Mill  traces  historically  the 
condition  of  married  women  up  to  the  present  day,  and  dis- 
cusses the  existing  law  of  England  on  the  subject 

^'Because  the  various  onormities  of  earlier  times  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  men  suppose  that  all  is  now  as  it  should  be  in  regard 
to  the  marriage  contract,  and  we  are  continually  told  that  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  have  restored  to  the  woman  her  just  rights. 
Meanwhile  the  wife  is  the  actual  bond-servant  of  her  husband ; 
not  less  so,  as  far  as  legal  obligation  goes,  than  slaves  commonly 
so  called." 

He  has  (till  Mr.  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Qumey's  Bill  become 
law)  the  absolute  right  over  her  property  and  earnings, 
unless  she  happen  to  be  protected  by  a  settlement  He  has 
a  right  over  her  person  which  even  a  slave  who  loathed  her 
master  for  his  vices  and  his  cruelty  might  resist,  but  which 
a  wife  cannot  resist  And,  lastly,  he  has  a  right  over  her 
children. 
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^  They  are  by  law  hU  childran.  He  alone  has  any  legal  rights 
over  them.  Not  one  act  can  she  do  towards  them  except  by 
delegation  from  him.  Even  after  he  is  dead  she  is  not  their 
legal  guardian,  unless  he  by  will  has  made  her  so."  (Mr.  Mill 
might  have  added,  that  even  when  the  husband  does  constitute 
his  widow  sole  guardian  of  their  children,  she  cannot  again  by 
testament  appoint  her  successor.)  ^'This  is  her  legal  state.  And 
from  this  she  has  no  means  of  withdrawing  herself  If  she  leave 
her  husband,  she  can  take  nothing  with  her,  neither  her  children 
nor  anything  which  is  rightfully  her  own.  If  he  choose,  he  can 
compel  her  to  return  by  law  or  by  physical  forca.  It  is  only 
legal  separation  by  a  decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  which  entitles 
her  to  live  apart, ....  and  this  is  even  yet  only  given  in  cases 
of  the  extreme  of  cruelty  or  wrong." 

Nor  is  the  case  one  of  temporary  suffering  only.  The  lot 
once  cast,  a  wife's  misery,  if  she  have  a  bad  husband,  is  all 
bat  irremediable.  Other  servants  choose  their  masters  many 
times,  and  change  them  when  ill-treated;  but  "a  woman  to 
whom  is  denied  any  lot  in  life  but  that  of  being  the  body- 
servant  of  a  despot^"  is  refused  (unless  he  add  adultery  to 
his  cruelty)  all  release  from  him.  This  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  to  be  not  a  servant,  but  a  slave. 

Of  course,  when  we  think  of  the  vast  majority  of  kind  and 
affectionate  husbands  there  are  in  the  world,  of  the  number 
of  households  in  which  perfect  equality  prevails,  and  of  the 
not  inconsiderable  proportion  in  which  exists  that  highly 
undesirable  state  of  things  where  the  wife  rules  and  the 
man  is  hen-pecked,  all  these  strong  statements  of  Mr.  Mill 
seem  misplaced  and  even  preposteroua  Not  a  few  readers 
will  feel  indignant  at  them.  But,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  we 
are  not  talking  of  what  use  men  make  of  their  power  when 
they  are  good,  but  what  use  the  law  allows  them  to  make 
when  they  are  bad.  ''Because  men  in  general  do  not  inflict, 
nor  women  suffer,  all  the  misery  which  could  be  inflicted 
and  suffered  if  the  fuU  power  of  tyranny  with  which  the 
man  is  legally  invested  were  acted  on,^  it  only  proves  that 
human  nature  is  better  than  the  law.  *'Not  a  word  can  be 
said  for  despotism  in  the  family  which  cannot  be  said  for 
political  despotism.'*  Nobody  doubts  that  slaves  may  love 
their  masters,  and  that  much  happiness  may  be  enjoyed 
under  the  absolute  rule  of  a  kindly-disposed  tyrant.  But 
marriage  is  meant  not  for  good  men  only,  but  for  bad ;  nor 
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does  the  law  take  the  slightest  piecaiitioii  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  person  to  whom  it  delegates  a  power  no 
longer  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  civilized  world. 

Sut  in  the  midst  of  these  arguments,  we  are  always  pulled 
up  by  the  question,  put  with  the  conviction  of  its  unan- 
swerable force,  "  How  is  the  family  to  exist  without  a  head? 
When  the  will  of  husband  and  wife  differ,  how  is  the  case 
to  be  decided  if  there  be  not  an  acknowledged  master?" 
May  we  for  a  moment  quit  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Mill,  and 
treat  this  question  from  our  own  point  of  view  ? 

Many  matrimonial  principles  are  very  mysterious  to  the 
celibate  mind,  but  none  of  them  more  puzzling  than  this : 
What  is  the  force  of  this  commonplace  about  the  necessity 
of  a  ruler  in  a  house  where  two  people  happen  to  live  as 
man  and  wife  ?  We  are  poor  outsiders,  but  we  have  always 
fondly  believed  that  "wedded  love"  was  a  sort  of  glorified 
friendship.  We  read  in  our  Prayer  Books  with  awe,  if  not 
with  envy,  of  "Holy"  Matrimony,  and  of  aU  the  pretty  things 
which  M.  and  N.  promise  to  do  and  be  to  one  another.  Judg- 
ing from  the  mere  old-bachelor  or  old-maid  point  of  view;  we 
should  at  least  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  aforesaid 
M.  and  N,  would  find  it  at  least  as  easy  to  "  Uve  in  unity 
and  godly  love"  as  Mr.  A.  and  his  sister  Miss  B.,  or  the 
two  sisters  C,  or  the  two  friends  D.  and  K,  or  the  two  heads 
of  that  flourishing  firm,  Messrs.  F.  and  G.  None  of  these 
good  people,  male  or  female,  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  on 
Jupiter  to  get  their  wheels  out  of  the  mud  when  they 
happen  to  stick  in  it  The  law  settles  none  of  their  terms 
of  agreement ;  but  somehow  they  manage  to  rub  on,  and 
their  houses  do  not  tumble  down  in  the  apocalyptic  manner 
threatened  to  married  couples  in  consequence  of  beingdivided 
against  themselves.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  such  cases 
than  for  the  partnership  to  be  complicated  by  the  joint 
charge  of  children.  But  even  then,  we  do  not  hear  of  tiiose 
fearful  wars  and  disasters  always  prophesied  in  similar  cases 
for  married  people  tmless  the  husband  be  invested  with 
absolute  authority.  Can  the  truth  be — ^we  tremble  to  write 
it,  but  we  must  expose  the  depth  of  our  difficulty — can  it 
be  that,  after  all,  marriage  is  not  so  very — ^well,  not  such 
entirely  and  perfectly  delightful  a  yoke  as  we  have  been 
always  infonned  ?  A  most  amiable  dog  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  never  growls  at  anybody  when  at  laige,  is  apt  to 
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grow  savs^  and  bite  viciously  all  round  when  any  one 
holds  him  by  the  tail  We  do  not  mean  anything,  of  course, 
by  alluding  to  this  fact  of  natural  history;  but  still,  if 
marriage  does  make  such  very  exceptionally  dear  friends, 
how  is  it  that  married  couples  need,  more  than  any  other 
friends  and  partners,  to  be  kept  from  fighting,  by  always 
supplementing  Ponto's  superior  strength  by  the  "  legal  in- 
tervention'' of  the  gamekeeper's  whip  over  Fan's  shoulders? 
Mr.  Mill  suggests  various  plans  of  "  limited  liability  part- 
nership" for  husbands  and  wives,  the  most  obvious  of  course 
being  that  the  man  should  regulate  the  out-door  concents 
of  the  firm,  and  the  woman  those  of  the  house.  Such 
arrangements  might  easily  be  agreed  on  before  marriage, 
and  be  only  rescinded  with  the  consent  of  both  parties 
afterwards.  But  now  that  a  woman  has  no  independent 
"  sphere,'^  not  even  her  larder  or  linen-closet,  into  which 
her  spouse  may  not  poke  his  nose,  what  can  be  expected 
of  her  but  to  retaliate  by  meddling  in  her  husband's  depart- 
ments ?  We  are  all  sick  of  being  told  on  every  occasion 
that  "  we  must  draw  a  line  somewhere."  But  if  people 
would  only  draw  a  line  leaving  wives  some  small  field  for 
their  independent  wills,  we  should  see  fewer  specimens  of 
that  distressing  animal,  the  Grey  Mara  Scldller  warns 
wisely — 

Yor  dem  Sdaven  wenn  er  die  kette  bricht 
Yor  dem  freien  Menschen,  erzittert  nicht  1 

The  rightful  (and  ample)  share  of  work  for  a  wife,  as  Mr. 
Mill  earnestly  sets  forth,  is  the  care  of  the  children  and  the 
household.  She  ought  not,  save  in  most  exceptional  cases, 
to  have  further  labour.  But  though  this  task  is  commonly 
enough  left  to  her,  she  is  in  discharging  it  at  every  moment 
liable  to  authoritative  interferenca  If  the  husband  have  a 
crotchet  about  baby's  pinafores,  the  wife  has  no  right  to  say, 
"  Mind  your  own  affairs  I"  A  wiseacre  we  have  heard  of 
(a  wealthy  gentleman),  ordained  that  his  children  till  two 
years  old  should  wear  no  clothes  whatever,  and  should  sleep 
at  night,  like  so  many  chrysalises,  in  boxes  filled  with  bran. 
The  poor  wife  remonstrated  in  vain,  as  her  infants  pined 
and  shivered  out  of  the  bran  into  their  graves.  The  sublime 
law  of  England  left  the  question  of  their  little  shirts  to  be 
decided  beyond  appeal  by  the  sage  to  whom  they  exclu- 
sively belonged. 
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Onr  diminishing  space  warns  us  to  pcuse  more  rapidly 
over  the  latest  chapters  of  Mr.  MilFs  book.  They  are  de- 
voted to  argumenta  touching  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
franchise,  and  to  every  profession  in  which  their  abilities 
may  enable  them  to  obtain  entrance,  and  also  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  ofirrepeated  assertions  of  the  intellectual 
inferiority  and  moral  superiority  of  women.  As  to  the  latter 
point,  Mr.  Mill  is  somewhat  indignant  at  the  men  who  at 
the  same  time  tell  women  that  they  are  much  better  than 
themselves ;  and  then,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  sequitur,  that 
they  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  them.  "  It  is  the  only 
case,"  says  Mr.  MiU,  "  in  which  it  is  supposed  fitting  that 
the  better  should  obey  the  worsa"  He  does  not  think  that 
women  are  morally  superior  to  men,  and  considers  the  at- 
tribution to  them  of  such  goodness  a  compliment  of  a  very 
doubtful  character.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  in  this  matter  Mr.  Lecky's  admirable  sketch  of 
women's  character,  at  the  close  of  his  splendid  Histoiy  of 
European  Morals,  is  very  near  the  trutL  Certainly  in  the 
pecuQarly  Christian  virtues  of  self-sacrifice,  purity,  patience, 
mercy  and  piety,  the  majority  of  women  are  superior  to  the 
majority  of  men  Even  where  the  servUe  vices  engendered 
by  their  condition  have  eaten  into  their  souls,  when  the 
woman  whose  feeble  voice  is  constantly  drowned  by  mascu- 
line bluster  takes  to  deception  instead  of  honest,  above-board 
argument,  and  when  the  woman  who  cannot  give  her  child 
the  things  she  knows  it  needs,  has  recourse  to  mean  arts  of 
wheedling  or  concealment  to  obtain  them, — even  then  the  sin 
is  rather  one  of  circumstance  than  of  nature.  The  spontar 
neous  cruelty  of  the  school-boy,  the  wholly  selfish  passion 
and  sensuality  of  the  man,  are  things  most  rare  in  a  girl  or 
woman.  Even  in  courage  of  the  moral  sort,  in  trying  with 
all  her  little  power  to  ''  deliver  him  that  is  oppressed  from 
the  hand  of  the  adversary,""  a  woman  is  commonly  much 
more  willing  to  act  the  Quixote,  and  put  herself  out  of  her 
way  and  into  trouble,  than  the  supposed  more  chivalrous 
sex.  Such  principles  of  religion  and  morality  as  she  has 
found,  she  generally  makes  an  effort  to  act  up  to,  in  some 
sort  of  way ;  and  does  not  (as  a  great  divine  once  complained 
to  us  of  his  masculine  scholars)  let  them  all  run  off  like 
water  from  a  duck's  back. 

But  however  all  this  may  be,  the  question  of  women's 
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comparative  moral  excellence,  and  also,  we  think,  their  in- 
tellectual capacity,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  argument  in 
question.  If  they  are  better  than  men,  then  it  is  monstrous 
that  the  better  should  obey  the  worse.  If  they  are  worse 
than  men — more  cruel,  more  selfish,  more  drunken — even 
then,  so  long  as  they  are  admitted  to  be  morally  responsible 
beings  and  are  subject  to  the  same  criminal  laws,  there  is 
no  ethical  reason  why  every  woman  should  have  a  despotic 
master.  The  laws  punish  crime  sufficiently  without  selling 
aU  the  individuals  of  the  criminal  classes  into  perpetuid 
slavery. 

Again,  for  the  intellectual  equality  of  women  with  men, 
we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  follow  Mr.  Mill  without  mis- 
givings. Admitting  that  no  woman  has  ever  created  a  mas- 
terpiece of  literature  or  art,  he  argues  that  the  conditions  in 
which  women  have  hitherto  lived  have  made  such  success 
all  but  impossible  to  them.  We  fear  that,  though  of  course 
the  negative  cannot  be  proved,  the  presumption  is  terribly 
strong  in  its  favour.  One  single  really  great  work  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times  achieved  by  a  woman,  in  poetry,  in 
history,  in  sculpture,  in  painting  or  in  music,  only  one  in 
which  creative  power  had  beyond  all  doubt  or  question 
built  an  enduring  trophy,  and  we  should  cease  to  hesitate. 
But  till  that  work  is  done,  women  cannot  "speak  with 
their  enemies  in  the  gate"  with  any  confidence.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Yet  if  the  utmost  scepticism  on  this 
point  be  justified,  it  is  still  absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  ar- 
gument concerning  the  political  and  domestic  independence 
of  women.  It  is  not  as  sculptors,  painters  and  musicians 
that  men  are  permitted  or  wanted  tiO  exercise  civil  rights. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Boman  nations  have  been  supposed 
always  to  be  inferior  in  artistic  genius  to  the  Celts  and  the 
Greeks,  but  they  have  not  on  that  account  been  ruled  by 
Celt  or  Greek.  Suppose  that^  beside  our  English  lack  of 
first-rate  sculptors  or  musicians  or  painters  a  century  or  two 
ago,  it  had  happened  that  both  Shakespeare  and  Milton  had 
died  in  infancy.  Then  an  Italian  statesman  of  the  period 
might  have  written  of  us  that  we  were  a  race  which  had  never 
produced  a  masterpiece  of  Art.  Would  he  have  proceeded 
further,  and  argued  on  that  slender  foimdation  that  Italians 
had  a  right  to  rule  over  England  ?  Of  course,  if  it  could  be 
equally  proved,  or  even  a  presumption  shewn,  that  women 
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had  not  those  powers  which  civil  order  demands  should  be 
possessed  by  all  who  have  a  share  in  it ;  if  they  had  no 
moral  sense,  or  no  comprehension  of  matters  of  public  or 
private  economy,  then,  indeed,  there  would  be  reason  in 
bringing  up  for  discussion  their  intellectual  status  when- 
ever their  claims  are  being  examined.  But  nobody  pretends 
that  there  exist  such  disabilities  in  the  sex,  or  even  that 
the  average  female  capacity  is  beneath  that  of  the  lowest 
stratum  of  male  voters  to  whom  the  franchise  has  now 
been  accorded.  Nay,  the  curious  fact  is,  that  the  deficiency 
of  women  in  art  and  literature  is  curiously  compensated 
for  in  the  field  of  politics  among  the  very  few  who  have 
had  a  chance  of  shewing  their  power.  The  proportion  of 
great  female  sovereigns  and  regents  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  world,  among  the  score  or  so  of  women  who  have 
ever  reigned,  is  nothing  less  than  a  marvellous  phenomenon. 
From  the  half-fabulous  Semiramis,  the  brave  Artemisia,  and 
the  noble  Zenobia,  down  to  Maria  Theresa  and  Isabella  and 
Elizabeth,  it  seems  almost  the  rule  that  Queens  should  be 
great  and  wise  sovereigns,  and  the  exception  when  they  are 
merely,  like  Queen  Anne,  on  the  average  of  male  royalty. 
Mr.  Mill  indignantly  scouts  the  dictum  concerning  these 
sagacious  rulers  by  which  masculine  vanity  has  generally 
soothed  itself,  namely,  that  when  a  man  is  on  the  throne 
women  rule,  and  vice  versa.  Tn  the  first  place,  women  do 
not  generally  rule  under  a  king ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  ia  not  the  relinquishment^  but  the  practice  and  highest 
achievement,  of  good  government  to  select  and  maintain 
able  and  upright  ministers.  In  nothing  is  kingcraft  so 
thoroughly  manifested.     Mr.  Mill  adds : 

*'  If  a  Hindoo  principality  is  strongly,  vigilantly  and  econo- 
mically governed,  if  order  is  preserved  without  oppression,  if 
cultivation  is  extending  and  the  people  prosperous,  in  three  cases 
out  of  four  that  principality  is  under  a  woman's  rule.  This  fact, 
to  me  an  entirely  unexpected  one,  I  have  collected  from  a  long 
official  knowledge  of  Hindoo  governments.*** 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  ex- 
pressing the  most  emphatic  agreement  with  Mr.  Mill's  pass- 
ing observations  on  one  of  the  hitherto  umioticed  causes 
which,  perhaps  more  than  all  others,  has  kept  women's 
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capacities  from  due  expansioa  He  says,  that  one  reason 
"why  women  remain  behind  men  even  in  the  pursuits 
which  are  common  to  them  and  men,  is,  that  very  few 
women  have  time  for  them.  This  may  seem  a  paradox, 
but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  The  time  and  thoughts  of 
almost  every  woman  have  to  satisfy  great  previous  demands 
on  them  before  she  can  turn  her  attention  to  any  chosen 
pursuit  The  superintendence  of  a  household,  even  when 
not  laborious,  is  extremely  onerous  to  the  thoughts,"  and 
causes  constant  interruptions  of  study ;  and  just  as  a  woman 
rises  in  wealth  and  social  importance  above  household  cares, 
so  she  enters  a  sphere  of  labours  connected  with  party-giving 
and  party-going,  visiting  and  note-writing,  even  more  dis- 
tracting. Many  a  man  who  despises  women's  intellect, 
would  go  mad  if  subjected  for  a  week  to  the  swarm  of 
small  cares  for  ever  buzzing  about  his  wife's  ears.  How 
many  masculine  works,  we  marvel,  would  be  suppressed,  if 
all  the  quiet  Temple  chambers,  all  the  silent  libraries  and 
unapproachable  studies,  were  shut  up,  and  the  authors  had 
to  scribble  in  a  drawing-room,  with  children,  nurses,  notes 
and  visitors  pouring  in  and  out  all  the  day  long  ?  Only  a 
woman  knows  how  impossible  it  is  to  train  even  the  most 
submissive  of  servants  to  refrain  from  breaking  in  on  the 
hours  of  abstrusest  study,  to  ask  how  the  lace  is  to  be 
sewn  on  an  evening  dress,  and  whether  the  cook  is  to  order 
soles,  since  the  mackarel  are  not  fresh.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  the  real  intelligent  sympathy  Mr.  Mill  has  given  to  female 
affairs  that  he  has  "spotted"  this  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
observed, ''  If  it  were  possible  that  all  this  number  of  little 
practical  interests  (which  are  made  great  to  them)  should 
leave  women  much  energy  or  leisure  to  devote  to  art  or 
speculation,  they  must  have  a  greater  original  active  faculty 
than  the  vast  majority  of  men.  A  woman  is  expected  to 
have  her  time  at  the  disposal  of  everybody.  Hfuxlly  can 
she  give  her  own  business  precedence  over  other  people's 
amusement  Everything  a  woman  does  is  done  at  odd 
times."  This  is  the  reason  why  a  resident  College  for  young 
women,  such  as  that  projected  by  Miss  Davies  and  founded 
by  the  munificence  of  Madame  Bodichon  and  the  devotion 
of  Mrs.  Manning  (the  first  Lady-Warden),  is  indispensable, 
if  there  is  ever  to  be  real  study  for  ladies.  Not  one  daughter 
or  sister  in  five  thousand  can  command  three  hours — two 
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hoars — one  hoar — of  nnbioken  rtady  under  her  fiithoi^s 
root 

Bat^  as  we  have  said  fiom  the  first,  the  moral  or  intel- 
lectnal  capacity  or  defects  of  women  are  matters  irrelevant 
to  the  qaestions  at  issua  It  is  as  sensible  to  classify  sex 
politically,  as  it  would  be  to  classify  politically  men  under 
the  hdgfat  for  military  service.  The  inferiority  of  women 
to  men,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  is  the  most  indefinite  and 
variable  of  all  forms  of  inferiority.  Nobody  is  agreed  on 
what  it  is,  save  in  tiie  general  inferiority  of  physicfd  height, 
strength  and  sLee  of  brain.  But  many  women  are  taUer  and 
stronger  than  thousands  of  men,  and  Mr.  Mill  teUs  us  that 
the  largest  brain  yet  weighed  belonged  to  a  woman.  The 
moral  inferiority  of  women  is  more  often  denied  than  as- 
serted, and  the  average  intellectual  inferiority  under  equal 
conditions  seems  less  certain  after  each  of  the  Cambridge 
Local  Ezaminationa  Tet  this  (real  or  supposed)  indefinite 
and  indescribable  inferiority  is  held  to  constitute,  what  no 
other  kind  or  sort  of  inferiority  now  constitutes  in  any  civil- 
ised  state,  namely,  a  permanent  bar  to  political  rights  and 
domestic  equality,  ana  to  open  competition  in  every  depart- 
ment of  honourable  employment  Hiere  is  mockery  in  call- 
ing such  infevmce  from  such  a  feet  an  argument  Let  us 
imagine  some  class  of  male  individuals,  say  coal-heavers 
or  iron-puddlers»  proved  to  have  never  produced  a  first-rate 
work  of  art  among  them— of  being  more  often  drunk  than 
other  men,  and  of  general  ignorance  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. What  would  be  said  of  the  Member  who  should 
rise  in  Parliament  and  gravely  propose  to  exclude  them 
from  the  benefit  of  the  Reform  Bill  on  the  above  grounds? 
And  what  should  we  think,  further,  if  another  Senator 
maintained  that  such  inferior  beings  ought  each  of  them  to 
be  *' subject"  for  life  to  some  individusd  belonging  to  the 
classes  who  create  works  of  art,  and  do  not  often  dnnk  and 
swear,  and  obtain  d^rees  at  the  University?  Not  till 
'^ inferiority*  is  made  equivalent  to  "serfdom"  somewhere 
else  than  in  the  case  of  woman,  is  there  any  meaning  in 
harping  upon  it  whenever  the  subjection  of  women  is  under 
discussion. 

He  who  thinks  that  Mr.  Mill's  proposals  would  lead,  if 
adopted,  to  the  rain  of  conjugal  happiness,  ought  not  to 
close  his  book  without  at  least  noting  his  observations  as 
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to  what,  in  accordance  therewith,  he  thinks  marriage  ought 
to  be.  We  are,  as  we  confessed  long  a^o,  poor  outsiders, 
somewhat  staggered  between  ideal  matrimonial  felicity  as 
found  in  novds  (only  occasionally  in  them  in  these  days), 
and  certain  revelations  which  come  to  us  through  the  Divorce 
Court  and  other  channels,  as  to  what  may  be  the  domestic 
happiness  really  enjoyed  in  England  under  the  present  order 
of  things.  A  wise  and  loving  woman,  wife  of  a  very  worthy 
man,  but  a  thorough  disciple  of  the  despotic  school,  bestowed 
on  us  two  apophthegms  as  a  general  guide  to  the  life  we 
were  then  about  to  enter:  ''Bemember  this,  my  dear: 
Woman  proposes,  but  Man  opposes.''  ^'Maiiied  women 
appear  happy  ;  single  ones  are  so." 

In  sober  seriousness,  we  can  testify  that  among  the  multi- 
farious acquaintances  of  a  life^time,  the  happiest  and  most 
united  marriages  we  have  known  have  been  those  where, 
according  to  Ihe  religious  opinions  of  the  parties,  no  ''  obe- 
dience'^  was  vowed  or  expected.  And  the  most  miserable, 
were  those  wherein  the  husband  considered  it  a  portion  of 
his  duty  as  well  as  his  pleasure  to  keep  his  household  in 
subjection. 

Let  us  end  this  discussion,  which,  however  we  may  try  to 
lighten  it  by  jests,  has  ever  a  painful  jar  in  it,  by  rising  to 
the  noble  "  note '"  Mr.  Mill  has  struck  in  conclusion : 

^  What  marriage  may  be  in  the  case  of  two  persons  between 
whom  there  exists  that  best  kind  of  equality,  similarity  of  "pow&n 
and  capacities  witli  reciprocal  superiority  in  them,  so  that  each 
can  ei\joy  the  luxuiy  of  looking  up  to  the  other,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe.  To  those  who  can  conceive  it,  there  is  no  need.  To 
those  who  cannot,  it  would  appear  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast. 
But  I  maintain  with  the  profoundest  conviction,  that  this,  and 
this  only,  is  the  ideal  of  marriage,  and  that  all  opinions,  customs 
and  institutions  which  fiftvour  any  other  notion  of  it,  by  whatever 
pretences  they  may  be  coloured,  are  relics  of  primitive  barbarism. 
The  moral  reformation  of  mankind  will  only  really  commence 
when  the  most  fundamental  of  the  social  relations  is  placed  under 
the  rule  of  equal  justice,  and  when  human  beings  learn  to  culti- 
vate their  strongest  sympathy  with  an  equal  in  rights  and  in 
cultivation." 

FbANOES  FOWliB  COBBK. 
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v.— HENEY  CEABB  ROBINSOK 

Diary,  Reminiscenees,  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Crahb 
Itobinaony  Barrister-cU-Law,  F.S.A.  Selected  and  edited 
by  Thomas  Sadler,  Ph.D.  3  VoIb.  London :  Macmillan 
and  Co.     1869. 

Thbsb  three  volumes  might  have  been  thirty,  had  editor 
and  publisher  so  pleased.  Their  materials  were — 1,  brief 
journals  up  to  1810 ;  2,  full  diary  from  181 1  to  1866,  in  35 
closely-written  volumes ;  3,  about  30  volumes  of  journals 
of  tours ;  4,  reminiscences  up  to  1843 ;  5,  miscellaneous 
papers ;  6,  a  large  number  of  letters. 

The  only  question  must  be — ^selection  being  of  necessity 
— ^whether  the  charm  of  an  autobiography  is  retained.  We 
know  that  every  genuine  life,  written  by  its  liver,  is  inte- 
resting. We  thiiUc  Dr.  Sadler  has  succeeded  in  this  point 
By  attending  to  the  thread  of  chronology,  and  by  judicious 
adherence  to  H.  C.  R's  own  words,  we  find,  by  trial  on 
others,  that  the  interest  keeps  up,  even  to  those  who  know 
little  of  the  characters. 

We  might  write  an  essay  on  Crabb  Bobinson,  or  we  might 
give  specimens  of  the  diaiy :  we  cannot  do  both ;  we  shall 
therefore  prefer  the  specimens.  But  even  here  we  must  do 
what  it  would  much  have  amused  H.  C.  R  to  see  described  in 
our  way.  We  cannot  grapple  with  Groethe  or  Wordsworth 
or  Charles  Lamb,  as  running  through  our  pages :  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  characteristics  derived  from  points 
of  less  importanca  Time  was  when  in  those  suburban 
regions  in  which  the  gardens  bore  linen  leaves  on  rope 
branches,  the  commonalty  used  to  wash  everything.  The 
next  step  of  aristocracy  was  to  put  out  the  great  wash, 
consisting  of  sheets,  table-cloths,  &c.  Ladies  of  this  grade 
would  say  with  much  complacency,  "  We  hangs  out  nothing 
but  our  smalls,"  Now  this  is  just  our  case ;  it  would  exceed 
our  ground  to  attempt  to  hang  out  anything  but  smalls. 

If  any  one  were  to  attempt  a  short  description  of  HL  C.  R, 
it  could  only  be  done  effectively  in  the  semi-satirical  way. 
You  see.  Sir !  he  was  a  Bury  man,  who  broke  away  from  a 
solicitor's  office,  and,  having  a  small  independence,  went  to 
Germany  to  be  a  Jena  student    And  here  he  clung  on  to 
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Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Schelling  and  Wieland,  and  such 
like :  and  he  talked.  Talk,  Sir !  was  his  line  of  life :  a 
friend  warned  him  at  near  ninety  years  of  age,  "  Bobinson, 
you  will  get  on  well  if  you  never  talk  more  than  two  hours 
at  a  time/'  ''  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  he  talks" — was*the 
description  given  by  the  waiter,  we  think,  at  an  hotel  He 
learnt  not  merely  to  talk  in  German,  cela  va  sans  dire,  but 
to  write  and  to  think.  Well,  Sir !  he  came  home,  joined 
himself  to  the  Times  newspaper,  represented  it  at  Altona 
and  at  Corunna,  wrote  editorial  articles,  and  finally  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  was  very  successful,  and  in  a  few 
years  made  what  he  called  a  competency.  In  the  mean- 
while he  picked  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Charles 
Lamb,  Sogers,  &a  &c.  &a,  and  dipped  his  German  in  the 
Laka  He  was  very  thick  with  all  these  men,  who  loved 
and  honoured  him,  as  did  his  German  acquaintance, — a  sure 
proof  that  he  was  good :  their  mere  toleration  proved  that 
he  had  good  literature.  When  all  his  great  cronies  were 
dead,  he  lived  on  more  than  twenty  years  to  talk  about 
them,  and  to  be  an  isthmus  of  communication  between  two 
different  ages.  Useful  enough  he  was  in  this  way ;  but  he 
left  such  a  heap  of  diary  and  memoranda  as  defies  aU  pub- 
lication.  It  is  given  to  a  certain  extent  in  these  volumes  ; 
but  the  whole  is  to  be  arranged  and  deposited  somewhere — 
perhaps  at  University  HalL  And  so  in  time  to  come  lite- 
rary lacunffi  may  be  filled  up  out  of  the  "  Crabb  Bobinson 
Papers.''  Having  gained  a  good  fortune  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  he  made  his  house  the  rendezvous  of  a  select 
society  of  Mends,  which  was  not  enlarged  by  fashion,  or 
caprice,  or  the  demands  of  convention :  it  grew  by  natural 
assimilation,  and  in  various  cases  the  sons  of  those  who 
had  passed  away  took  their  fieithers'  places.  I  shall  not  be 
of  any  use,  prophesied  the  young  man ;  I  have  not  been 
of  any  use,  said  the  old  man :  Wait  awhile,  says  posterity. 
Putting  aside  all  the  good  which  springs  out  of  genial  con- 
verse and  liberal  aid  to  good  institutions — ^and,  under  the 
rose,  to  good  men — ^the  collector  of  a  vast  mass  of  literary 
history  is  one  who  bids  more  fair  for  posthumous  utility 
than  the  arranger  and  selector  of  a  finished  work.  He  may 
be  content  with  the  humble  name  of  a  collector,  most  of 
whose  labours  live  only  in  the  dust  of  one  library ;  but 
the  day  may  come,  and  in  many  cases  must  come,  when 
VOL.  VL  2d 
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the  very  trivial  facts — so  now  accounted — tjim  out  the 
explanations  of  a  puzzle  or  the  clenches  of  a  proof. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  put  plan  into  a  mighty  maze, 
but  shall  pick  a  leaf  or  a  flower  here  and  there,  keeping  the 
only  guide  we  have,  chronology. 

H.  C.  R,  bom  at  Bury,  May  13,  1775  ;  died  February  5, 
1867,  within  a  hundred  days  of  92  complete.  Aye !  but 
surely  some  of  the  fag-end  was  mere  animal  life  ?  No  such 
thing.  He  died  on  l>iesday,  and  up  to  noon  on  Saturday 
was  quite  himself,  as  resuly  at  an  anecdote  as  ever.  A  slight 
appearance  of  lethargy  came  on  ;  and  the  friend  who  was 
with  him  desired  that  the  medical  attendant  should  be 
called. 

His  father  was  a  tanner,  and  both  his  father  and  mother 
were  so  good-looking,  that  they  were  toasted  in  Bury  on 
their  wedding-day  as  "the  handsome  couple."  His  first 
instructor  (1781)  was  old  Blomfield,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Bishop.  His  first  classical  instructor  was  his  uncle  by  mar- 
riage, the  Eev.  J.  L  Fenner,  of  whose  instructions  he  gives 
a  disparaging  account.  But  much  more  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  by  a  schoolfellow  of  H.  C.  R,  as  he  calls  himself, 
forgetting  to  mention  that  their  times  of  pupilage  diflTer  by 
thirty  years.  Mr.  De  Morgan  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Fenner, 
after  the  latter  had  subsided  from  a  boarding-school  at 
Devizes  to  a  day-school  in  another  part  of  the  country ;  and 
the  younger  pupil  has  confirmed  the  low  estimate  enter- 
tained by  the  elder.  H.  C.  R  was  hard  to  persuade  that 
the  two  Fenners  were  one :  so  Mr.  De  Morgan  said,  "  He 
called  his  wife  Utiey    "  That  was  her  name,"  said  H.  C.  R 

He  remembers  the  appearance  of  Cowper's  "John  Gilpin" 
and  learning  it  by  heart.  This  is  set  down  at  1786,  which 
is  about  the  right  time.  But  there  is  a  gentleman  alive  who 
remembers  his  mother  telling  him  the  story  before  Cowper's 
tale  was  published ;  and  the  name  was  OUpin  and  the  resi- 
dence Cheapside, 

1790-95,  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor.  In  1797  he 
got  about  £100  a  year  by  the  death  of  his  uncle ;  and  first 
seriously  thought  of  the  bar.  In  1798  he  called  on  the  cele- 
brated Bobert  Hall  to  explain  an  assertion  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful for  a  Christian  to  admit  him  (H.  C.  R)  into  his  house. 
Robert  Hall  did  not  come  out  well :  he  pleaded  that  from 
H.  C.  R's  opinions  about  Godwin  it  might  be  inferred  that 
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he  was  an  atheist  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  theologians 
are  so  much  given  to  declare  inferred  doctrines  to  be  state- 
ments of  Scripture,  that  their  application  of  this  vicious 
transformation  to  individuals  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at 

In  1800,  H.  C.  R  set  ofif  for  a  course  of  University  study- 
in  Grermany.  Here  is  a  description,  to  his  brother,  of  a  kind 
of  dancing  unknown  to  England  : 

^The  dancing  is  unlike  anything  you  ever  saw.  You  must 
have  heard  of  it  under  the  name  of  waltzing — ^that  is,  rolling  or 
turning,  though  the  rolling  is  not  horizontal  hut  perpendicular. 
Yet  Werter,  c^r  describing  his  first  waltz  with  Charlotte^  says 
— and  I  say  so  too — *  I  felt  that  if  I  were  married,  my  wife 
should  waltz  (or  roll)  with  no  one  but  myseli*  Judge — the  man 
places  the  palms  of  his  hands  gently  against  the  sides  of  his 
partner,  not  far  from  the  arm-pits.  His  partner  does  the  same, 
and  instantly  with  as  much  velocity  as  possible  they  turn  round 
and  at  the  same  time  gradually  glide  round  the  room.  Now,  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  borrowed  his  notion  of  attraction  from  an  apple 
falling,  why  might  not  Copernicus,  who  was  a  German,  conceive 
his  theory  of  the  twofold  motion  of  the  earth  from  a  waltz,  where 
both  parties  with  great  rapidity  themselves  turn  round  and  yet 
make  the  circuit  of  the  room  Y** 

Copernicus  was  a  grave  Polish  priest^  and  had  far  older 
hints. 

He  made  acquaintance  with  a  parish  priest,  Hildebrand, 
who  assured  him  that  Michaelis  was  forgotten,  and  that 
Paulus  had  taken  his  place.  On  mentioning  the  retort  then 
attributed  to  Wilkes,  namely,  "  Where  were  your  hands 
before  you  washed  them  r  in  reply  to — "  Where  was  your 
religion  before  Luther?"  his  friend  informed  him  that  this 
veiy  retort  is  to  be  found  in  a  German  pamphlet  nearly  as 
old  as  Luther^s  movement 

After  some  travel  in  Germany,  he  matriculated  at  Jena 
in  October,  1802.  We  cannot  undertake  to  particularize  his 
introductions  to  Wieland,  Goethe,  Herder,  &c.  &c.  We  might 
out  of  these  volumes  collect  an  article  about  Gk>ethe,  about 
Schelling,  about  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  Blake,  &a  &c  But  we  have  no  space  for 
such  great  undertakings ;  and  we  must  dwell  on  the  small 

*  I.  76. 
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things  which  are  most  illustrative  of  H.  C.  R's  mode  of 
collection. 

A  man  without  science — and  H.  G.  R  was  quite  destitute 
— may  make  strange  mixtures.  He  smiles  at  the  male  and 
female  fire  of  his  professor  of  physics,  and  at  his  illustra- 
tions of  the  Trinity ;  but  he  adds,  "He  may  liken  the  opera- 
tion of  attraction  and  repulsion  to  the  debit  and  credit  of  a 
merchant's  cash-book."  (N.B.  These  are  all  facts.)  All  who 
are  the  least  en  rapport  with  +  and — ,  know  that  the  illustra- 
tion is  perfectly  good.  Schelling  was  hard- upon  the  English, 
Darwin,  Locke,  the  thick-skinned  Johnson,  and  the  shallow 
Priestley :  he  thought  that  **  science  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  a  country  where  mathematics  are  valued  only  as  they  may 
help  to  make  spinning-jennies  and  machines  for  weaving 
stockings."  What  would  he  have  said  if  he  could  have 
looked /orttwrd  to  the  railroad  and  the  electric  telegraph? 
We  fully  admit  the  low  state  of  speculative  knowledge  in 
England  in  the  period,  1750 — 1820 ;  but  it  must  be  a  fine 
country  whose  shallow  man  does  what  Priestley  did  for 
chemistry.  Schelling,  seeing  a  serpent  on  an  English  ring, 
asked  if  it  were  the  symbol  of  English  philosophy.  '*  Oh, 
no !"  said  H  C.  R,  "  but  of  Grerman,  because  it  changes  its 
coat  every  year."  "A  proof,"  was  the  reply,  "that  the  En- 
glish do  not  look  deeper  than  the  coat"  Not  a  bad  thrust : 
but  the  pany  should  have  been — "  That  is  because  there  is 
nothing  below  the  coat;"  which,  though  an  unfair  exaggera- 
tion, is  nearer  the  truth  than  Bacon's  corresponding  satire 
on  astronomy. 

H  C.  R  wrote  on  German  matters  for  the  M(mOdy  Re- 
gister.  He  quotes  his  translation  of  Schiller's  distich  on 
the  Homeric  metre: 

Giddy  it  bears  thee  away  on  the  waves  ever  restless  and  rolling. 
And  thou,  behind  and  before,  seest  but  ocean  and  sky. 

We  hope  Schiller  never  introduced  a  pentameter  into  an 
imitation  of  Homer :  if  he  did,  we  like  Coleridge's  alteration : 

Strongly  it  bears  us  along,  in  swelling  and  limitless  billows. 
Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky  and  the  ocean. 

Or  perhaps  we  should  join  C.'s  second  to  H.  C.  R's  first 

He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what  the  German  students 
called  their  duels,  and  of  the  precautions*  taken  to  keep  them 
harmless.   They  might  almost  as  well  have  adopted  the  plan 
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insiBtedon  by  aperson  who  wanted  to  laugh  at  his  challenger, 
and  who  used  the  privilege  of  the  challenged  person  to  insist 
on  sabres  at  fifty  paces,  and  no  striking  at  a  vital  part  All 
this  history  is  known ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  the  victory 
of  Jena  was  in  part  due  to  a  colonel  in  the  French  army 
having  been  a  student  at  Jena,  and  thereby  knowing  of  a 
route  which  was  little  frequented,  but  which  led  to  a  favourite 
duelUng-ground. 

H.  C.  fi.  saw  Chladni  at  Jena,  and  is  surprised  that  his 
name  was  never  heard  in  England.  But  this  was  only  be- 
cause he  was  not  in  the  way  of  scientific  discussion.  Chladni 
has  been  a  household  word  among  those  who  study  acoustics 
ever  since  1810  at  least 

H.  C.  R  went  to  a  lecture  by  Paulus  on  the  slightly  more 
orthodox  Paulus  of  the  first  century.  The  German  considered 
Priestley  as  superstitious.    Here  is  what  came  of  it : 

^  Referring  to  the  lecture  I  had  heard,  I  said, '  Herr  Geheimer- 
Kirchen-Eath  (Mr.  Privy-Church-Counsellor),  will  you  oblige 
me  by  teUing  me  whether  I  heard  you  rightly  in  a  remark  I 
understood  you  to  make )  It  was  this — that  a  man  might  alto- 
gether disbelieve  in  miracle,  and  of  course  all  prophecy  and 
inspiration,  and  yet  be  a  Christian.'  His  answer  I  distinctly 
recollect :  '  Don't  imagine,  Mr.  Bobinson,  that  I  mean  anything 
personally  disrespectM  when  I  say  that  that  se^ms  to  me  a 
foolish  question  (eine  dumme  Frage).' — *  How  %  Is  that  possible  ?* 
— *  Why,  it  implies  that  Christianity  may  have  somethiDg  to  do 
with  inspiration,  with  prophecy,  or  with  miracle;  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.     (Es  hat  nichts  damit  zu  thun.)'"* 

It  came  into  our  head  on  seeing  this  anecdote  that  H.  C.  R 
might  be  the  abbreviation  of  Herr  Conversations-Sath. 

We  might  say  much  of  Madame  de  Stael,  but  we  shall 
only  notice  her  remark  on  Coleridge,  which  is  a  label,  if 
ever  there  were  such  a  thing ;  but  no  libel.  He  is  great  at 
monologue,  said  she,  but  incapable  of  dialogue.  Of  the  first 
conversation  with  Goethe  is  preserved  his  remark,  that 
the  comic  scenes  of  Venice  Preserved  are  particularly  good. 
Now  they  are  more  disgustingly  indecent  than  any  scenes 
in  the  English  drama,  and  are  omitted  in  all  modern  edi- 
tions. But  Goethe  meant  that  they  shew  a  state  of  morals 
in  the  senate  which  accounts  for  and  justifies  the  conspiracy. 
This  criticism  struck  H.  C.  R  very  forcibly,  and  took  root : 

•  I.  156. 
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he  would  give  it  in  his  latest  days  without  any  allusion  to 
its  source  ;  an  uncommon  thing  with  him. 

There  are  stories,  and  remarkable  ones,  which  find  no  place 
in  the  diary.  The  following,  for  instance,  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, is  easily  explained  as  to  the  omissions.  H.  C.  R  was 
introduced  to  Wordsworth  in  March,  1808,  when  he  had  just 
returned  from  his  Danish  newspaper  mission,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  his  Spanish  mission:  his  notes  might  at  this  time 
be  imperfect  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  he  did  not 
begin  to  keep  a  diary  until  1 811.  But  he  related  the  follow- 
ing to  Mr.  De  Morgan  several  times,  and  at  least  twice  more 
at  request  Perhaps  it  took  place'  on  the  very  day  of  his 
introduction  to  Wordsworth.  H.  C.  R  was  sitting  with 
Charles  Lamb  when  Wordsworth  came  in  with  the  Edin- 
burgh of  January  in  his  hand  and  fume  in  his  countenance. 
"I  have  no  patience  with  these  reviewers,"  he  said.  "Here 
is  a  young  man,  a  lord  and  a  minor,  it  seems,  who  has 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  these  fellows  attack  him 
as  if  no  one  may  write  poetry  unless  he  lives  in  a  garret. 
The  young  man  will  do  something  if  he  goes  on."  Many 
years  afterwards,  H.  C.  R  told  this  to  Lady  Byron,  whose 
remark  was,  "Ah !  if  Byron  had  known  that,  he  would  never 
have  attacked  Wordsworth.  In  truth,  he  had  a  great  respect 
for  Wordsworth.  He  went  out  one  day  to  meet  him  at 
dinner,  and  when  he  came  home  I  said,  Well !  how  did  the 
young  poet  get  on  with  the  old  one  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  said 
he,  I  had  but  one  feeling  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  visit — Reverence  T 

Schiller  died  in  1805.  H.  C.  E.  was  sitting  with  his  friend 
Knebel,  when  one  came  into  the  room  with,  "  Schiller  ist 
todf  Knebel  sprang  up,  struck  the  table,  and  cried  out, 
"Der  Tod  ist  der  einzige  dumme  Jung."  To  challenge  the 
grim  king  by  the  highest  term  of  abuse  of  the  duelling  code, 
wliich  must  be  followed  by  a  fight,  was  a  very  amusing 
example  of  unpremeditated  wrath. 

H.  C.  R  left  Jena  in  August,  1805.  He  got  to  Hamburg, 
after  very  nearly  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
thence  to  England.  We  have  omitted  many  incidents  of 
German  life,  and  must  do  the  same  in  what  follows.  He 
was  now  introduced  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  to  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.  There  is  a  little  effusion  by  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
written  in  veiy  old  age,  and  not  netirly  as  much  known  as 
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it  should  be :  we  give  it  for  the  sake  of  the  accompanying 
story: 

life !  we've  been  long  together. 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 

'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear ; 

Perhaps  'twill  coat  a  sigh,  a  tear : 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time ; 
Say  not  Good  night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  me  Good  morning. 

Wordsworth  made  H.  C.  R  repeat  these  lines  to  him  until 
he  could  repeat  them  himself,  and  then  muttered,  ''I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  grudging  people  their  good  things,  but  I  wish 
I  had  written  those  lines." 

EL  G.  B.  now  became  connected  with  Walter  and  the 
Times :  in  1807,  he  went  to  Altona  as  correspondent.  He 
was  driven  out  before  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  arrival  of 
the  French,  against  whom  at  that  time  there  was  no  pro* 
phylactic  except  salt  water.  He  had  great  difficulty  in 
avoiding  arrest  before  their  arrival :  and  when  his  Serene 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin — no  less  a 
person — called  out  to  him  while  bathing,  that  1 0,000  French 
had  just  arrived,  it  was  time  to  get  away  out  of  that,  as  the 
Irish  say.  He  came  back  to  England  by  way  of  Stockholm, 
was  soon  introduced  to  Wordsworth,  Southey  and  Coleridga 
His  close  acquaintance  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson  began 
so  early,  that  we  can  hardly  detect  its  beginning.  In  a  few 
months  he  accepted  the  Spanish  correspondence,  and  arrived 
at  Corunna,  July  31,  1808.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
battle  had  been  fought  and  the  English  evacuated  Corunna. 
Two  things  are  worth  a  notica .  Lord  and  Lady  Holland 
arrived  in  Spain  with  a  Lord  (probably  John)  EusseU. 
H.  C.  E.  instructed  a  Spanish  lady  whom  they  visited  to 
offer  them  the  usual  chocolate  and  sweetmeats,  and  also  tea 
and  bread  and  butter.  To  make  sure,  he  had  up  the  loaf 
and  cut  two  very  thin  pieces,  denoting  that  a  plateful  of  the 
like  should  be  prepared.  The  result  was  an  immense  silver 
dish  loaded  with  pieces  an  inch  thick,  enough  to  feed  all 
Westminster  SchooL  The  other  point  is  a  mistake  of  name, 
arising  from  the  sound.  A  Mr.  Allen,  said  to  be  satirically 
known  as  "  Lady  Holland's  Atheist,"  is  called  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Eeviewer,"  who  in  that  character  fell  into  a  scrape 
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by  abusing  some  Greek  that  was  by  Pindar.  Now  Byron's 
satire  was  not  published  until  1809,  and  HaUam,  not  Allen, 
was  the  alleged  culprit  It  should  seem  probable  that 
Byron  only  caught  up  a  story  that  was  actually  going  about 
As  to  the  thing  itself,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  Payne  Knight, 
translating  Gra/s  Bard  into  Greek,  robbed  Pindar  of  a  Une 
which  ended  in  the  middle  of  a  clause,  made  his  bard  wet 
warm  tears  with  groans,  and  procured  from  Hallam  the 
verdict  that  the  line  was  nonsense;  as  it  was.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  tolerable  parallel.    Suppose  some  one  wrote, 

Of  man's  first  disobediencey  and  the  fruit 
Which  Eve  gave  Adam  in  his  birthday  suit^ 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse ! 

And  suppose  some  one  called  it  nonsense ;  would  that  some 
one  be  satirizing  Milton  f 

H.  C.  R  ceased  to  be  on  the  staff  of  the  Times  in  August, 
1809 ;  he  had  been  for  some  time  foreign  editor.  Among 
his  colleagues  was  the  Bev.  Peter  Eraser,  who  used  to  write 
leading  articles.  H.  0.  R  says  very  little  about  Peter  Fraser, 
who  was  at  last  rector  of  Key  worth ;  but  his  life  was  a  puzzle 
to  his  relatives.  He  was  constantly  moving  about  on  the 
continent ;  and  the  suspicion  was  that  he  was  a  political 
agent  of  successive  governments.  H.  C.  R,  if  we  remember 
aright,  rather  doubted  this.  But  Peter  Fraser  certainly  told 
his  relations  a  story  about  his  breach  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  reproached  him  with  opposing  the  government  in  his 
county:  Peter  Fraser  teld  the  Minister  that,  though  em- 
ployed in  foreign  service  by  various  governments,  he  was 
not  pledged  to  the  home  politics  of  any  one ;  and  he  gave 
Lord  Melbourne  to  understand  that  the  Whigs  were  particu- 
larly distasteful  to  hint  This  is  given  only  as  old  hearsay : 
it  may  be  confirmed  or  refuted.  Peter  Fraser  was  certainly 
one  of  the  AntirJacohin  lot  with  Canning,  &c. 

Another  acquaintence  was  W.  Combe,  who  wrote  "  Dr. 
Syntax.*  This,  H.  C.  R  says,  was  utterly  worthless,  text 
and  plates  both :  but  this  is  a  Lake  judgment ;  we  un- 
derstand both  text  and  plates  are  now  in  course  of  repub- 
lication ;  and  so  much  the  better. 

With  1811  begins  the  diary  proper.  Hitherto,  says 
H.  C.  R,  the  trouble  has  been  collection ;  henceforward  it  is 
sdection. 
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HolcToft  told  Home  Tooke  he  was  a  '* scoundreL*' 

Tooke  answered,  '*  Mr.  Holcroft,  some  time  ago  you  asked 
me  to  come  and  dine  with  you ;  do  tell  me  what  day  it 
shall  be."  At  dumer  at  Thelwall's,  Dr.  Woleott  (Peter 
Pindar,  of  course)  propounded  as  his  momingf  s  work, 

Say,  would  you  long  the  shafts  of  death  defy? 
Pray,  keep  your  inside  wet,  your  outside  diy. 

H.  C.  R  used  to  quote  the  first  line  as. 

Would  yoa,  my  friend,  the  shafts  of  death  defy) 

Peter  Pindar  had  his  own  bottle  by  his  side,  wine  of 
course :  but  H.  C.  R  slily  abducted  a  glass,  and  found  it 
was  brandy.  He  said,  "  Satire  is  a  bad  trade."  Charles 
Lamb  valued  no  pun  but  what  partook  of  the  ridiculous. 
He  saw  no  merit  in  calling  Evanson,  who  was  all  for  St 
Luke,  a  Ittkewarm  Christian ;  but  he  was  pleased  with  a 
friend  who  said  the  MarUschu  Tartars  must  be  cannibala 
This  kind  of  selection  shews  off  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
diary :  we  might  make  a  very  serious  article  about  Flax- 
man,  but  not  in  our  spaca  Our  readers  have  heard  the 
story  of  an  underwriter  who  hesitated  to  sign  a  policy,  and 
promised  to  decide  before  next  day.  In  the  mean  while 
the  insurer  heard  that  his  ship  was  lost,  and  sent  to  the 
underwriter  to  say  that  he  need  not  sign,  as  the  vessel  had 
been  heard  of.  The  underwriter,  thinking  that  the  news 
must  be  good,  sent  back  word  that  he  had  signed ;  and  so 
had  to  pay.  £[rskine  ?]  assured  H.  C.  R.  that  this  was  a 
real  occurrence :  bur  jest-books  send  it  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  1811,  he  determined  to  study  for  the  bar :  he  became 
a  pupil  of  littledale,  afterwards  Judge.  To  him  the  intro- 
duction was  from  Serjeant  Bough,  who  is  commemorated  as 
one  of  three  Cantabs  who  were  chased  by  the  Proctors  for 
chalking,  "  Frend  for  ever !  *'  on  the  walls  during  the  famous 
trial  The  second  was  Copley,  Frend*s  private  pupil  (Lord 
Lyndhurst).  The  third,  whose  name  is  lost,  was  the  only 
one  captured,  and  was  afterwards  a  bishop.  This  brings 
us  to  William  Frend  himself  who  is  soon  after  mentioned. 
Strange  to  say,  the  editor  has  given  a  correct  account  of  the 
result  of  the  trial:  the  heretic  was  haniahed,  not  expelled; 
that  is,  he  kept  his  fellowship  and  his  degree,  and  his  name 
was  on  the  list  until  his  death  in  184*1.    The  following 
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is  the  real  version  of  a  story  which  haa  been  mauled  and 

handed  over  to  Eldon  and  others. 

''  He  related  that  when,  in  1788,  Beaufoy  made  his  famous 
attempt  to  ohtain  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act,  a 
deputation  waited  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  obtain  his 
support  The  deputies  were  Drs.  Kippia,  Pahner  (of  Hackney), 
and  Eee&  The  Chancellor  heard  them  very  civilly,  and  then 
said, '  Gentlemen,  I'm  against  you,  by  Gr — j  I  am  for  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  d — ^mme !  Not  that  I  have  any  more  regard  for 
the  Established  Church  than  for  any  other  church,  but  because 
it  18  established.  And  if  you  can  get  your  d— d  religion  esta- 
blished, I'll  be  for  that  too !'  Eees  told  this  story  with  great 
glee."* 

Wordsworth  was  not  disconcerted  by  the  laugh  he  raised 
when  he  said  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  the  Establishment^ 
but  confessed  that  he  knew  not  when  he  was  last  in  a 
church.  ''All  our  ministers  are  so  vile/'  said  ha  We 
wonder  H.  C.  R  did  not  know  that  those  are  political 
Churchmen  who  would  iSght  for  establishment^  but  whom 
nothing  would  induce  to  sit  through  a  sermon.  Was  not 
Lord  Thurlow  one  of  them  ? 

Coleridge  threw  in  the  face  of  Lady  Macintosh  the  com- 
mon satire, 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

This  the  lady  admitted  was  her  case.  H.  C.  R  once 
tossed  this  reproach  at  an  unpoetical  friend — not  that  he 
tells  the  story — who  forthwith  went  on  with  the  quotation, 
shewing  how  easy  it  is  to  unhorse  sentimental  satire : 

But  after  he  had  had  his  beer, 

That  primrose  would  like  two  appear. 

Though  only  one  before. 

A  case  may  be  incapable  of  decision  by  one  ambiguous 
word.  BuUer,  then  or  afterwards  Judge,  was  Coleridge*s 
patron,  got  him  into  the  Blue-coat  school,  and  asked  him 
to  dine  every  Sunday.  One  day,  when  there  was  much 
company,  the  boy  was  placed  at  a  "second"  table,  and, 
though  only  nine  years  old,  would  never  go  near  the  house 
again.     Now  a  second  table  may  mean  a  servants*  table,  or 
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it  may  mean  a  side-table :  in  the  first  case  the  yonng  gen- 
tleman was  right ;  in  the  second  he  was  over-dignified. 

Coleridge  said  that  if  philosophy  had  commenced  with 
an  it  is,  instead  of  an  /  am,  Spinoza  would  be  altogether 
tra&  There  is  something  to  think  of  here,  but  our  leaders 
must  do  it  themselves.  When  did  Coleridge  open  his  mouth 
without  the  issue  of  something  about  the  ^wmrjective  and 
the  omjective? 

'' October  lOth  [1812].— Dined  at  the  Hall.     A  chatty  party. 

It  is  said  that  Lady invited  H.  TMriss  to  dinner,  and 

requested  him  to  introduce  an  amusing  friend  or  two.  He 
thought  of  the  authors  of  the  '  Bejected  Addresses,'  and  invited 
James  Smith  and  his  brother  to  come  in  the  evening  of  a  day 
on  which  he  himself  was  to  dine  with  her  ladyship.  Smith 
wrote,  in  answer,  that  he  was  flattered  by  the  polite  invitation, 
but  it  happened  unluckily  that  both  he  and  his  brother  had  a 
prior  engagement  at  Bartholomew  Fair — he  to* eat  fire  and  his 
brother  to  swallow  200  yards  of  ribbon."* 

This  story  is  true.  We  heard  it  several  times  (first  in 
1824)  from  a  sister  of  the  Smiths.  In  our  recollection,  it 
was  that  one  was  engaged  to  jump  through  a  hoop  at 
Astley's,  and  the  other  to  eat  fire  at  Bartlemy  Fair :  but 
the  principle  is  the  same,  as  Mrs.  Kickleby  said.  We  like 
good  stories  to  be  verified. 

R  C.  E.  remembered  that  Marryat,  a  king's  counsel, 
actually  took  the  motto,  *'  Causes  produce  eflfects,"  when  he 
set  up  a  carriaga  A  gentleman  still  living  saw,  in  the 
last  century,  the  motto,  "  Quid  rides^*'  on  the  chariot  of 
Jacob  Brandon,  the  tobacconist.  This  motto  was  furnished 
on  demand  by  Harry  Callender,  of  Lloyd's,  a  wit  and  a 
scholar,  of  whom  we  would  gladly  know  more. 

In  "  1811,"  that  is,  both  in  the  year  and  in  a  poem  thus 
entitled,  Mrs.  Barbauld  gave  what  must  stand  for  the  real 
original  New  Zealander,  until  further  showing.  She  says 
that  a  traveller  from  the  antipodes  will,  from  a  broken  arch 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  contemplate  the  ruins  of  St,  Paul's. 
Macaulay  says  he  will  sketch  them  from  London  Bridge. 
We  have  no  doubt  Macaulay  had  foigotten  his  source,  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  not  aliena  a 
Scaevolae  studiis, 
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H.  C.  R  says  that  the  two  wisest  acts  of  his  life  were  his 
going  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  38,  and  retiring  at  53.  In 
those  fifteen  years  he  obtained  a  good  practice,  established 
himself  as  a  leader  on  circuity  and  made  what  he  called  a 
competence  He  seems,  at  l^bst,  though  it  is  ambiguously 
expressed,  to  have  converted  what  he  b^^an  with,  ^^200  a 
year,  into  j?500. 

**  December  7th  [1814]. — ^Met  Thomas  Barnes  at  a  party  at 
CoUier'Sy  and  chatted  with  him  till  late.  He  related  that,  at 
Cambridge,  having  had  leasons  horn  a  boxer,  he  gave  himself 
airSy  and  meeting  with  a  fellow  sitting  on  a  stile  in  a  field,  who 
did  not  make  way  for  him  as  he  expected,  and  as  he  thought 
due  to  a  gownsman,  he  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  said  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  thrash  him.  'The  man  smiled,'  said  Barnes, 
*  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said, '  Toung  man,  I'm  Gribb.' 
I  was  delighted ;  gave  him  my  hand ;  took  him  to  my  room, 
where  I  had  a  wine  party,  imd  he  was  the  lion.'  Cribb  was  at 
that  time  the  Champion  of  EngLand."* 

At  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  rich  by  his  brother's 
death,  and,  even  after  liberal  gifts  to  his  fitmily,  had  a  great 
deal  to  leave  them.  A  friend  of  his  used  to  be  much  puzzled 
by  his  saying,  ''All  my  money  is  either  gone  or  going  to 
public  institutions."  That  friend  did  not  know  that  by 
*'my  money"  he  meant  what  he  had  made  himself:  what, 
in  reason,  was  the  reversionary  right  of  his  relatives^  he 
never  called  his. 

It  may  be  that  in  what  follows  we  have  some  of  the 
secret  which  made  H  C.  R  so  easy  to  talk  to. 

"  Mr.  Crabb  is  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  is  a  prime  pleasure 
to  relate  the  history  of  bis  early  years ;  and  I  am  always  an 
interested  listener  on  such  occasions.  I  am  never  tired  by  per- 
sonal talk.  The  half-literary  conversation  of  half-learned  people, 
the  commonplaces  of  politics  and  religious  dispute,  are  to  me 
intolerable ;  but  the  passions  of  men  excited  by  their  genuine 
and  immediiate  personal  interest  always  gain  my  sympathy,  or 
sympathy  is  supplied  by  the  observations  they  suggest  And  in 
such  conversations  there  is  more  truth  and  originality  and  variety 
than  in  the  others,  in  which,  particularly  in  religious  conversa- 
tions, there  is  a  mixture  of  either  Pharisaical  imposture  or  im- 
perfect self-deception.     Men  on  such  occasions  tal^  to  convince 
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themselves,  not  because  they  have  feelings  they  must  give  vent 
to."* 

In  September,  1816,  H.  C.  R  first  saw  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  in  their  own  housea  A  neighbour,  an  auctioneer 
it  would  seem,  inquired  privately  of  H.  C.  E.,  "  Is  it  true — 
as  I  have  heard  reported — ^that  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  wrote 
verses  f*  Southey  was  haunted  by  fear  of  civil  war,  Ludd- 
ites, Hunt  and  Cobbett  Within  twenty  years,  the  Luddites 
were  to  have  votes,  and  Hunt  and  Cobbett  seats.  Accord- 
ing to  Dickens,  one  of  the  questions  put  to  the  great  Mr. 
Gregsbury  was,  "  Did  you  not  promise,  if  returned,  to  play 
the  devU  with  everything  and  everybody  ?  And  have  you 
played  the  devil  with  everything  and  everybody  ?"  This 
question  would  have  played  the  Dickens  with  Hunt  and. 
Cobbett 

H.  C.  E.  was  the  person  whose  earliest  brief  was  charac- 
terized by  Charles  Lamb  as,  "  Thou  first  creat  cause,  least 
understood"  Before  quoting  this  and  something  eke,  we 
will  say  that  we  always  to<^  a  well-known  story  to  have 
been  a  corruption  of  what  happened  to  the  great  Dr.  Busby. 
His  study  was  invaded  by  cherubs,  whom  he  threatened  to 
whip  if  they  did  not  leave  him'  alona  ''  D  n'y  a  pas  de 
quoi,  Monsieur !"  shouted  the  intruders.  But  we  find  our 
notion  was  in  some  sort  forestalled. 

"  We  talked  of  puns,  wit,  <&c.  Lamb  has  no  respect  for  any 
wit  which  turns  on  a  serious  thought  He  positively  declared 
that  he  thought  his  joke  about  my  '  great  first  cause,  least  under- 
stood,' a  bad  one.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  *  If  you  will 
quote  any  of  my  jokes,  quote  this,  which  is  really  a  good  one. 
Hume  and  his  wife  and  several  of  their  children  were  with  me. 
Hume  repeated  the  old  saying,  '  One  fool  makes  many.'  '  Ay, 
Mr.  Hume,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  company,  '  you  have  a  fine 
family.'  Neither  Talfourd  nor  I  could  see  the  excellence  of  this. 
However,  he  related  a  piece  of  wit  by  Coleridge  which  we  all 
held  to  be  capital  Lamb  had  written  to  Coleridge  about  one 
of  their  old  Christ's  Hospital  masters,  who  had  been  a  severe 
disciplinarian,  intimating  that  he  hoped  Coleridge  had  forgiven 
all  injuries.  Coleridge  repHed  that  he  certainly  had ;  he  hoped 
his  soul  was  in  heaven,  and  that  when  he  went  there  he  was 
borne  by  a  host  of  cherubs,  all  face  and  wing,  and  without  any- 
thing to  excite  his  whipping  propensities  !"t 
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H.  C.  R  gives  some  account  of  Hone's  three  victories^ 
the  importance  of  which,  coming  when  they  did,  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  The  hypocritical  meanness  of  charging  blas- 
phemous intent,  when  all  the  world  knew  that  the  intent 
and  offence  were  both  entirely  political,,  never  deceived  the 
jury  one  moment  In  the  second  trial  the  libel  was  charged 
both  as  blasphemous  and  seditions :  and  it  took  the  jury 
105  minutes  to  arrive  at  Not  Guilty,  though  15  minutes 
sufficed  in  the  other  two  cases.  We  doubt  if  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  supposed  0  has  ever  been  noticed. 

"  Well,  Eobinson,  you  are  a  Queenite,"  I  hope,  said  Cole- 
ridge, in  1820.— "Indeed  I  amnot"— "Howis  that  possible?" 
"I  am  only  an  anti-Kingite." — "That's  just  what  I  mean." — 
Lord  Buchan,  Erskine's  brother,  wrote  to  him  that  if  he 
would  decline  the  Chancellorship,  the  family  estate  should 
be  settled  on  his  eldest  son :  but  the  letter  arrived  too  late. 
After  the  Act  repealing  the  penalties  for  denial  of  the 
Trinity,  a  defendant  asked  whether  he  might  not  say  that 
Christ  was  not  God  without  being  punished  for  it ;  to  which 
Judge  Best  replied,  that  notwithstanding  the  Act  it  was 
a  criime  to  say  of  the  Saviour  that  he  was — ^and  here  he 
checked  an  absurdity  in  mid-volley  and  ended  with— other 
than  he  declared  himself  to  be. 

By  the  old  law  a  convicted  felon  was  incompetent  to 
give  evidence  unless  he  had  been  impri.soned  and  fined  or 
whipped.  H.  C.  R  took  an  objection  to  the  evidence  of  a 
felon  who  had  been  only  imprisoned,  and  though  his  clients 
were  convicted  on  this  evidence,  the  Judge  refusing  to  allow 
the  objection,  he  procured  their  discharge  by  threatening 
an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  law  was  forth- 
with altered.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
that  a  few  years  ago  a  convict  got  damages  against  the 
governor  of  a  gaol  who  had  forgotten  to  give  the  whipping 
which  was  part  of  his  sentence.  In  former  time  the  omis- 
sion might  perhaps  have  left  the  poor  unwhipped  an  incom- 
petent witness. 

We  cannot  manage  to  give  any  account  of  the  tour  in 
Ireland  in  1826,  tendered  amusing  by  H.  C.  R's  intercourse 
with  O'Connell,  whom  he  describes  as  the  pet  of  the  judges, 
the  bar,  and  the  people.  We  pass  on  to  the  description  of 
Macaulay,  whom  he  met  at  James  Stephen's.  It  must  have 
been  pleasant  to  fall  into  cultivated  society  after  consort- 
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ing  with  Protestant  Aiinisteis  who  groaned  at  the  name  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  of  whom  they  had  not  heard,  and  whom 
they  took  for  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  the  Unitarian ! 
Sydney  Smith  said  of  the  Norwich  Taylors,  that  they  re- 
versed the  proverb  of  its  taking  nine  tailors  to  make  a 
man. 

**  I  had  a  most  interesting  companion  in  yomig  Macaulay,  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  rising  generation  I  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  He  is  the  author  of  several  much  admired  articles  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  review  of  Milton's  lately  discovered 
work  on  Christian  Doctrine,  and  of  his  poUtical  and  poetical 
character,  is  by  him.  I  prefer  the  political  to  the  critical  remarks. 
In  a  paper  of  his  on  the  new  London  University,  his  low  estimate 
of  the  advantages  of  our  University  education,  i.e,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  is  remarkable  in  one  who  is  himself  so  much  indebted 
to  University  training.  He  has  a  good  face, — not  the  delicate 
features  of  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility,  but  the  strong  lines 
and  well-knit  limbs  of  a  man  sturdy  in  body  and  mind  Very 
eloquent  and  cheerful  Overflowing  with  words,  and  not  poor 
in  thought  Liberal  in  opinion,  but  no  radical  He  seems  a 
correct  as  well  as  a  full  man.  He  showed  a  minute  knowledge 
of  subjects  not  introduced  by  himsel£"* 

In  1829,  being  free  of  the  bar,  H.  C.  R  attended  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  to  be  admitted  F.S.A.,  and  afterwards 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society.  He  used  to  tell 
a  story  of  a  friend  of  his  who  never  could  understand  why 
the  Archbishop  of  York  is  the  Primate  of  England,  and  of 
Canterbury  the  Primate  of  all  England  At  last  he  attended 
the  two  Societies  above,  and  declared  that  he  saw  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  dullest  society  in  England  and  the 
dullest  society  in  all  England. 

In  a  German  tour  in  1829,  H.C.R  met  again  with  Paulus. 
In  his  account  of  what  was  said  about  the  life  of  Christ  in 
a  German  criticism,  the  feeding  of  the  5000  was  a  picnic, 
and  the  turning  water  into  wine  was  done  by  essence  of 
punch.  This  proves  that  the  German  critics  saw  the  way 
things  were  going.  Goethe  spoke  of  Ossian  with  contempt : 
H.  C.  R  told  him  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  taste  for 
Ossian.;  it  was  Werter  that  set  the  fashion.  "  That's  partly 
true,"  said  Goethe;  "but  it  was  never  perceived  by  the 
critics  that  Werter  praised  Homer  while  he  retained  his 
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senses,  and  Ossian  when  he  was  going  mad.    But  reviewers 
do  not  notice  such  things." 

At  Florence,  in  1830,  H.  C.  fi.  became  acquainted  with 
W.  Savage  Landor,  for  whom  he  contracted  a  great  liking. 
He  says  that  Laudor  is  the  Boytkom  of  Bleak  House,  but 
whether  he  means  that  Dickens  intended  a  portrait  is  not 
clear.  The  initiated  seem  to  have  known  the  portrait  from 
the  beginning:  but  it  has  received  little  or  no  attention 
from  the  world  at  large.  Perhaps  H.  C.  R  would  have 
been  the  first  expounder,  if  Foster's  life  of  Landor,  pub- 
lished a  very  litde  while  before  the  Diary,  had  not  con- 
tained a  statement,  and  which  is  evidently  authorized  by 
Mr.  Dickens  himself  An  epigram  of  Laudor  is  given,  which 
is  very  little  known,  upon  Rett,  a  Cambridge  tutor  of  the 
last  century,  whose  visage  was  so  very  equine,  that  he  was 
called  Horse  Kett  Of  this  man  it  was  known  that  his 
friends,  on  being  asked  to  recommend  a  portrait-painter, 
sent  him  to  a  celebrated  horse-painter,  who  saw  the  joke 
in  a  moment,  and  gravely  asked  if  he  would  be  taken  in 
harness;  to  which  Kett,  who  thought  " academicals"  were 
alluded  to,  as  gravely  replied,  "  Certainly."  The  foUoMring 
is  Lander's  joke : 

The  Centaur  is  not  fabulous,  said  Young : 

Had  Young  known  Kett^ 

He  had  said.  Behold  one  put  together  wrong ; 

The  head  is  horseish ;  but,  what  yet 

Was  never  seen  in  man  or  beast, 

The  rest  is  human ;  or  at  least 

Is  Eett 

H.  C.  R  was  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  lampoon 
written  by  Byron  upon  Sogers;  a  thing  so  frightfully  bitter, 
that,  if  Rogers  were  all  he  was  painted,  we  should  call  it 
the  comment  of  the  rattlesnake  upon  the  cobra.  This  efiPu- 
fiion  has  been  printed — we  forget  where — ^but  it  has  entirely 
subsided,  though  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  revived ;  but 
not  by  us.  H.  C.  R  got  his  copy  from  Lady  Blessington, 
who  got  it  from  B3rron  himself,  with  an  anecdote  which 
was  also  told  by  Landor.  Byron  had  just  finished  the  lam- 
poon when  Sogers  himself  was  announced ;  so  the  obnoxious 
paper  was  stuffed  under  the  sofa-cushion  on  which  Sogers 
sat  dowa  He  went  away,  and  Lady  Blessington  was  then 
announced.     Byron  drew  out  his  paper,  and  read  it,  with  a 
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delighted  account  of  the  amusement  with  which  he  had 
seen  Eogers  sitting  on  the  combustible. 

The  following  is  from  the  Marchesa  Sacrati,  a  witness  on 
the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline : 

**  Something  led  me  to  ask  whether  she  had  been  in  England, 
when  she  smiled  and  said,  'You  will  not  think  better  of  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  went  as  a  witness  for  your  Queen.* — *  But 
you  were  not  smnmoned  V — '  Oh,  no  !  I  could  say  nothing  that 
was  of  use  to  her.  All  I  could  say  was  that,  when  I  saw  her  in 
Italy,  she  was  always  in  the  society  that  suited  her  rank ;  and 
that  I  saw  nothing  then  that  was  objectionable.  She  requested 
me  to  go,  and  she  was  so  unhappy  that  I  could  not  refuse  her.' 
' — *  You  saw,  then,  her  Proeureur-GSniraly  Monsieur  Brougham.' 
— *  Oh,  yes  !  That  Monsieur  Brog-gam  was  a  grand  coquin* — 
'  Take  care,  Madame,  what  you  say ;  he  is  now  Chancellor.' — 
*  N'importe ;  c'est  un  grand  coquin.* — *  What  makes  you  use  such 
strong  language  Y — '  Because,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  his  ambi- 
tion, he  forced  the  Queen  to  come  to  England.' — '  Indeed  !' — 
'The  Queen  told  me  so;  and  Lady  B!amilton  confirmed  it  I 
said  to  her,  when  I  first  saw  her,  '  Why  are  you  here  T  She 
said,  '  My  lawyer  made  me  come.  I  saw  him  at  St  Omer,  and 
I  asked  him  whether  I  should  go  to  England  He  said.  If  you 
are  conscious  of  your  innocence,  you  miLgt  go.  If  you  are  aware 
of  weaknesses,  keep  away.'  The  Marchioness  raised  her  voice 
and  said, '  Monsieur,  quelle  femme,  mSme  du  has  peuple,  avouera 
k  son  avocat  qu'elle  a  des  foiblesses  )  C^toit  un  trattre  ce  Mon- 
sieur Brog-gam." 

****** 

^  1  also  asked  her  whether  she  knew  the  other  lawyer,  Mon- 
sieur Denman.  The  change  in  her  tone  was  very  remarkable, 
and  gave  credibility  to  all  she  said  She  clasped  her  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  '  O,  c'^toit  un  ange,  ce  Mon- 
sieur Denman.     II  n'a  jamais  dout^  de  Tinnocence  de  la  Beine.'** 

Brougham's  advice  is  well  known  to  have  been  to  the 
efiFect,  that  her  Majesty  ought  to  come  over  if  she  were  inno- 
cent, and  stay  away  if  she  were  guilty.  And  what  advice 
but  this  could  he  have  given?  It  appears  that  the  Mar- 
chesa was  convinced  of  Queen's  Caroline's  innocence,  and 
thought  Brougham  a  traitor  for  not  advising  on  the  sup- 
position of  her  guilt. 

The  following  is  a  very  satirical,  but  exceedingly  unjust, 
epigram  on  Dr.  Parr,  found  among  Malone's  letters  : 

♦  II.  508,  504. 
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A  Recipe. 

To  half  of  Ba8by*B  skill  in  mood  and  tense, 

Add  Bentley's  pedantry  without  his  sense  : 

Of  Warburton  take  all  the  spleen  you  find, 

And  leave  his  genius  and  his  wit  behind  : 

Squeeze  Churchill's  rancour  fipom  the  verse  it  flows  in, 

And  knead  it  stiff  with  Johnson's  heavy  prosing  : 

Add  all  the  piety  of  St  Voltaire  : 

Mix  the  gross  compound — FitU  Dr.  Parr. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  complimented  for 
beauty,"  said  Madame  de  Stael,  when  some  one  said,  "  Me 
voil4  entre  la  beaute  et  Tesprit  T  as  he  seated  himself  be- 
tween her  and  Madame  K^camier,  who  was  famed  for  beauty 
and  for  want  of  esprit.  This  was  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stona 

H.  C.  R  made  one  little  contribution  to  etymology :  it 
concerned  the  word  mass.  This  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  concluding  word  of  the  service,  **  Ite  missa  est" 
But  it  was  made  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the  same 
stock  as  Tness,  and  meant  a  feast 

We  give  one  long  extract,  the  history  of  his  religious 
opinions.  We  recommend  the  remarks  made  by  the  editor 
in  the  Preface. 

*'  I  have  read  your  work*  with  mixed  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  uneasiness,  but  in  which  the  agreeable  largely  predominate. 
I  have  never  attempted  to  conceal  from  you  that  my  mind  is 
very  unsettled  on  the  great  points  of  religion,  and  that  I  am  still 
what  the  Quakers  call  a  seeker.  I  was  very  ill-educated,  or 
rather  I  had  no  regular  instruction,  but  heard  what  are  called 
orthodox  notions  preached  in  my  childhood,  when  I,  like  other 
chUdren,  believed  all  that  I  heard  uncontradicted.  But  before 
I  was  twenty  years  old,  I  met  with  anti-religious  books  and  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  sceptical  arguments.  I  sprang  at  once  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  from  believing  everything  I  believed 
nothing.  My  Gferman  studies  afterwards  made  me  sensible  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  whole  class  of  writers  whom  I  before  re- 
spected— ^and  one  good  effect  they  wrought  on  me ;  they  made 
me  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance,  and  inclined  me  to  a  favour- 
able study  of  religious  doctrines.  After  this,  your  conversation 
awakened  my  mind  to  this  very  important  and  salutary  doubt 

*  ^'Probably  *  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Romer  eriftateit  von  Wilbelm  Benecke.' 
Heidelberg,  1881. 
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It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  be,  that  certain  notions 
which  I  had  rejected  as  absolute  falsehoods  were  rather  illnstated, 
erroneously  stated^  and  misunderstood  truths,  than  falsehoods. 
Or  rather,  that  possibly  there  might  be  most  important  truths 
hidden,  as  it  were,  behind  these  misrepresentations.  Now  this 
impression  has  been  greatly  adranced  and  improved  by  your 
book,  and  I  am  in  consequence  most  anxious  to  pursue  this 
inquiry, — ^in  which  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  kindly  give  me 
your  aid, — and  for  that  purpose  I  mean,  if  you  will  permit  it,  to 
come  over  and  take  up  my  residence  for  the  summer  in  Heidel- 
berg. 

'*  I  will,  however,  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  main  points, 
both  in  the  history  of  my  own  mind,  and  of  your  book.  Having 
originally  heard  the  popular  doctrines  concerning  the  fall  of  man 
— the  sin  of  Adam — justification  by  faith — and  the  eternal  dam- 
nation of  all  mankind  except  a  few  believers,  merely  on  account 
of  their  belief  stated  in  the  most  gross  way,  the  moment  the  in- 
herent absurdity  of  such  notions  was  made  palpable  to  my  mind, 
I  rejected  them  without  hesitation.  Now  it  has  been  a  great  con- 
solation to  me,  the  finding  in  your  work  such  a  statement  of  the 
real  import  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  is  entirely  free  from 
all  those  rational  objections  by  which  I  was  so  strongly  influ- 
enced in  my  youth,  and  the  efiect  of  which  still  remains.  Your 
views  cimceming  the  fall  of  man  may  be  true ;  the  popular  doc- 
trine mtist  be  Mae.  Your  view  concerning  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  scheme  of  redemption  is  worthy  the  purest  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  nature.  The  popular  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell  is 
Manicheism,  with  this  worst  of  additions,  that  the  evil  spirit  is 
more  powei^  than  the  good  spirit ;  for  only  a  few  are  to  be 
saved,  after  alL  Not  less  satisfactory  to  me  is  your  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  faith — as  expressive  of  a  purification  of  the 
heart  (Beinigung  der  GesinnungJ.  The  vulgar  notion  really  re- 
presents the  Supreme  Being  as  actuated  by  feelings  not  very 
different  from  the  pique  and  resentment  of  vain  people,  who 
punish  those  wlio  disbelieve  what  they  say.  In  a  word,  there 
is  no  one  topic  which  as  treated  by  you  is  repugnant  to  my  feel- 
ings and  wishes. 

**  The  one  doctrine  which  forms  at  present  an  insurmountable 
stumbling-block  is  that  of  the  atonement — ^the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication Uirough  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  I  am  not 
without  hopes  that  I  shall  hereafter  receive  from  you  explana- 
tions as  reasonable  as  on  other  points ;  and  that  I  shall  find  here, 
too,  that  though  you  talk  with  the  vulgar,  you  do  not  think  with 
them.  But  do  not  mistake  my  object  in  writing  this.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  write  me  a  book.     And  it  is  not  in  a  letter  that  such 
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a  subject  can  be  treated  :  but  whenever  I  take  my  residence  for 
a  time  near  you,  I.  shall  request  your  aid  in  not  merely  this 
matter,  but  generally  in  the  study  of  the  great  Christian  scheme 
in  all  its  bearings,  about  which  I  have  been  talking — and  talking 
very  idly,  and  sometimes  very  lightly — all  my  life,  without  ever 
studying  it  as  I  ought  I  am  anxious,  as  I  said  before,  to 
remove  this  reproach  from  me ;  for,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is 
sheer  folly  on  my  part  to  have  given  it  so  little  attention,  or 
rather  to  have  attended  to  it  in  so  desultory  a  way.  I  ought 
to  add  that  I  find  no  impediment  in  the  common  notion  of  the 
Divine  nature  of  Jesus  Chnst,  as  I  am  conscious  of  being  both 
Soul  and  Body  and  yet  One,  I  can  see  nothing  incredible  even 
in  the  notion  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature  of  the  Bedeemer, 
as  he  is  called ;  but  in  what  does  that  redemption  ccmsist  ?  That 
is  the  great  difficulty.  Here,  again,  the  vulgar  doctrine  ex- 
pressed in  such  phrases  as  'the  precious  blood*  of  Christ — his 
infinite  sufferings — ^the  atoning  sacrifice — &c.  &c — these,  like 
the  doctrines  which  you  have  so  well  explained,  excite  nothing 
but  disgust  for  the  present.  My  wish  and  hope  are,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  throw  light  on  these  also."* 

Bishop  Blomfield  related  that  the  Queen,  at  her  accession, 
received  the  Bishops  with  all  possible  dignity,  and  then 
retired.  She  passed  through  a  glass  door,  and,  forgetting 
its  transparency,  ran  oflf  like  a  light-hearted  girL 

The  pamphlet  written  against  the  Wilberforces  in  defence 
of  the  claims  of  Clarkson  (1838),  was,  if  we  remember  right, 
the  only  sepamte  publicatibn  by  H.  C.  E,  except  a  rejoinder 
on  the  same  subject  in  184<0.  It  is  now  a  dead  quarrel ;  but 
it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  write  the  history  of  the 
abolition.  Clarkson  was  depreciated  in  the  Life  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  was  charged  by  Sir  James  Stephen  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Eeview  with  having  been  paid  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
slaves.  The  reviewer,  in  his  "collected  edition,"  completely 
satisfied  H.  C.  R  by  his  alterations  and  omissions.  This  very 
common  practice  of  altering  reprints  is  to  us  objectionable ; 
it  spoils  history.  Betraction  and  explanation  to  any  amount ; 
but  no  alteration. 

About  Southey : 

*<  When  pressed  to  write  something  in  an  album.  There  were 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  several  names ;  the  precise  individuals 
I  do  not  know.     One  was  Dan  0*ConnelL     Southey  wrote  on 
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the  other  side,  to  this  effect     I  cannot  answer  for  the  precise 
words, — 

Birds  of  a  feather 
Flock  together, 
Vide  the  opposite  page ; 

But  do  not  thence  gather 
That  Fm  of  like  feather 
With  all  the  hrave  hirds  in  this  cage,  Ssc  Ssc* 

"  Sarely  good-humoar  and  gentle  satire,  which  can  offend  no 
one,  were  never  more  gracefully  brought  together.  This  reminds 
me  of  another  story.  It  is  worth  putting  down.  A  lady  once 
said  to  me,  *  Southey  made  a  poem  for  me,  and  you  shall  hear  it 
I  was,  I  believe,  about  three  years  old,  and  used  to  say,  *  I  are.' 
He  took  me  on  his  knee,  fondled  me,  and  would  not  let  me  go 
till  I  had  learned  and  repeated  these  lines, — 

*  A  cow's  daughter  is  called  a  calf. 
And  a  sheep*s  child,  a  lamb. 
Little  children  must  not  say  I  are^ 
But  should  always  say  /  am.* 

"  Now  a  dunce  or  a  common  man  would  not  throw  off,  even 
for  children,  such  graceful  levities.  .  I  repeated  this  poem  to 
Southey.  He  laughed  and  said, '  When  my  children  were  infants^ 
I  used  to  make  such  things  daily.  There  have  been  hundreds 
such  foigotten."f 

Hear  about  H.  C.  R's  queer  little  dinner-party.  He  wanted 
some  friends  to  meet  Mr.  Faber,  and  having  no  connections 
among  "  the  apostles  of  religious  persecution  or  the  Anglo- 
papistical  Church,"  he  substituted  the  Eevds.  W.  Harness 
and  Joseph  Hunter,  John  Kenyon  and  Sir  Charles  Fellows; 
and  with  success.    He  describes  his  guests  as  follows : 

"  1.  A  clergyman  with  Oxford  propensities,  and  a  worshipper 
of  the  heathen  Muses  as  well  as  the  Christian  graces — [Harness]. 

**  2.  A  Unitarian  Puseyite,  an  odd  combination,  but  a  reality 
notwithstanding — [Hunter]. 

"  3.  A  layman  wnose  life  is  spent  in  making  people  happy,  and 
whose  orthodoxy  is  therefore  a  just  matter  of  suspicion  ;  but  he 
has  no  antipathies  to  make  him  insensible  to  the  worth  of  such  a 
man  as  Faber — [Kenyon]. 

*  '*H.  0.  R.  often  told  this  story,  with  the  oondnding  line,  — 

*  Or  sing  when  Pm  caught  in  a  cage.* 
The  point  was  Southey^s  unwillingness  to  write  at  all  in  an  Album, 
t  III.  189,  190. 
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^  And,  4.  A  traveller  in  the  East,  who  professee  that  among  the 
best  practical  Christinns  he  has  met  with  are  the  followers  of 
Mahomet— [Fellows]."* 

1844!  was  the  year  of  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill,  in  the 
agitation  of  which  H.  C.  R.  had  a  prominent  place.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  had  never  been  of  any  use  except  in  this,  in 
the  founding  of  University  Hall  in  Gordon  Square,  which 
was  built  in  commemoration  of  it,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Flaxman  Gallery  under  the  dome  of  University  Col- 
lege. 

We  are  glad  that  the  editor  has  inserted  the  anecdotes  of 
Eobert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge  (i.e.  the  Baptist  minister  at 
Cambridge),  which  H.  C.  R.  contributed  to  the  Christian 
Reforme7\  Most  of  them  are  little  known  :  but  the  retort 
which  was  made  to  a  person  who  had  heard  that  R  E.  did 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  devil  is  always  worth  re- 
peating. "Don't you  believe  in  the  Devil?" — "Oh  dear,  no! 
I  believe  in  God ;  don't  you?" 

Foreign  puns  often  do  not  bite,  because  we  are  not  used 
to  the  common  meanings.  A  German  professor  said  that  the 
sermles  *'sekr  vid  haben"  (have  a  great  deal),  but  the  liberales 
"  lieber  aMes**  (rather  everything).  We  see  more,  even  of  fun, 
in  the  answer  to  a  remark  that  the  Mahometans'  heaven  is 
quite  material ;  "  So  is  the  Christians*  helL" 

The  zealous  admirers  of  Wordsworth,  .says  H.  C.  R,  are 
Unitarians  and  High-church :  Evangelicals  and  Scotch  ra- 
tionalists are  his  despisers.  Macaulay  affirmed  in  company, 
that  when  Henry  Wilberforce  went  over,  his  brother,  the 
Bishop,  ^vrote  to  his  Archbishop  (Howley)  to  know  how 
he  should  behave  towards  his  brother.  "  Like  a  brother," 
answered  the  Archbishop.  Oh  that  episcopal  utterance 
were  always  of  as  njuch  truth  and  as  few  words !  The 
Flaxman  Gallery  was  opened  in  1860.  H.  C.  R  was  the 
great  agent  in  arranging  matters  with  Miss  Denman,  Flax- 
man's  executor.  And  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Atkinson,  the  secretary  of  the  College,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, as  second,  within  the  College,  of  the  efficient -pro- 
moters. 

H.  C.  R  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Noel  Byron  in 
1853.     To  the  world  at  large  she  is  simply  Lady  Bjrron : 
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but,  not  relishing  the  title  of  Dowager,  she  procured  the 
royal  permission  to  use  the  prefix  of  Noel.  We  quote  a 
remarkable  passage  from  one  of  her  letters  to  H.  C.  R 
(June  31, 1865). 

"Xot  merely  from  casual  expressions,  but  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  Lord  Byron's  feelings,  I  could  not  but  conclude  he  was 
a  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  had  the  gloomiest 
CaWinistic  tenets.  To  that  unhappy  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator,  I  have  always  ascribed  the  miseiy  of  his 
life.  ...  It  is  enough  for  me  to  remember,  that  he  who  thinks 
his  transgressions  beyond  forgipeness  (and  such  was  his  own 
deepest  feeling),  Ms  righteousness  beyond  that  of  the  self-satis- 
fied sinner ;  or,  perhaps,  of  the  half-awakened.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  doubt  that,  could  he  have  been  at  once  assured  of 
pardon,  his  living  faith  in  a  moral  duty  and  love  of  virtue  ('  I 
love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim')  would  have  conquered 
every  temptation.  Judge,  then,  how  I  must  hate  the  creed 
which  made  him  see  God  as  an  Avenger,  not  a  Father.  My  own 
impressions  were  just  the  reverse,  but  could  have  little  weight, 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  to  turn  his  thoughts  for  long  from  that 
icUefixCy  with  which  he  connected  his  physical  peculiarity  as  a 
stamp.  Instead  of  being  made  happier  by  any  apparent  good, 
he  felt  convinced  that  every  blessing  would  be  '  turned  into  a 
curse'  to  him.  Who,  possessed  by  such  ideas,  could  lead  a  life 
of  love  and  service  to  God  or  man  1  They  must  in  a  measure 
realize  themselves.  '  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  do  believe,'  he  said.  I, 
like  all  connected  with  him,  was  broken  against  the  rock  of 
Predestination.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  his  frequent 
expression  of  the  sentiment  that  I  was  only  sent  to  show  him 
the  happiness  he  was  forbidden  to  enjoy.  You  will  now  better 
understand  why  'The  Deformed  Transformed'  is  too  painfid  to 
me  for  discussion.'*'* 

We  quote  the  following  because  it  comes  under  our  eye 
just  after  hearing  of  the  death  of  its  excellent  subject : 

"  Oct  5  [1859-].— T  called  on  Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler,  and  had  a  very 
cheering  chat  with  him.  He  is  the  man  who  always  comforts;  he 
unites  hopefulness  with  a  benignant  interpretation  of  all  doubtful 
matters." 

After  Mr.  Madge's  retirement,  HL  C.  E.  attended  the 
ministrations  of  J.  J.  Tayler  and  James  Martineau,  until 
his  deafness  prevented  him.     H.  C.  R  resigned  the  Vice- 
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Presideutship  of  the  Senate  of  University  College  in  1866, 
at  the  age  of  91.  The  diary  goes  on  until  1867  (January 
31  ;  he  died  Feb.  5),  and  ends  thus : 

.  .  .  *'  He  (a  writer  on  criticism)  thinks  of  Grermany  as  he  onght, 
and  of  Gk^ethe   with  great  admiration.     On  this  point  1  can 

possibly  give  him  assistance,  which  he  will  gladly ^but  I  feel 

incapable  to  go  on.*' 

With  him  expired  a  little  publication  in  which  he  made 
sixty-four  years  of  memoranda.  He  calls  it  "  the  old  Ips- 
wich Pocket-book."  On  sending  for  the  number  of  1867, 
he  found  the  publication  had  expired. 

In  the  Appendix  is  an  account  of  some  points  of  character 
written  by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  whose  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, thrown  over  thirty  years,  were  very  extensive  in  the 
last  years  of  life.  The  habit  of  self-depreciation  seems  car- 
ried to  satirical  exaggeration  in  the  description  of  it :  but 
there  is  much  confirmation  in  the  anecdotes  of  the  diary,  of 
which  Mr.  De  Morgan  had  not  seen  one  word  when  he 
wrote.  Sept.  30,  1868,  being  then  88  years  old,  H.  C.  R 
dined  at  the  Athenaeum  Club-house,  a  favourite  haunt  of 
his,  and  took  a  nap  in  the  drawing-room.  He  thought 
(L  e.  dreamt)  that  the  room  was  a  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  on  some  one  waking  him  by  speaking  to  him,  he  asked 
where  he  was.    This  he  calls  a  "  loss  of  memory  of  a  very 

alarming  kind There  is  no  doctoring  for  a  case  like 

this ;  nor  can  the  patient  minister  to  himself."  Did  ever 
man  reach  five-and-twenty  without  exclaiming,  "Where 
am  I  ?"  when  suddenly  awaked  out  of  a  dream  taken  in  a 
chair?  The  bed,  we  know,  is  an  instantaneous  giver  of 
information.  It  appears  that  H  C.  R's  waking  revival  of 
externals  must  have  been  very  rapid  and  very  sure:  the 
first  exception  takes  place  at  88,  and  gives  alarm. 

We  may  have  more  to  say  if  discussions  should  arise : 
but  if  we  now  write  our  last  sentence,  let  it  be  that  we  owe 
great  thanks  to  the  author  and  editor  both,  and  especially 
to  the  his  dot,  &c.,  of  the  editor.  Two  years  and  a  half  is  a 
small  time  in  which  to  do  so  heavy  a  work  of  selection  and 
print  three  volumes  of  results. 

A.  DE  M. 
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VI.— MR  BINNETS  SERMONa 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Kin^s  Weighrhouse  Chapel^  London, 
1829  —  1869.  By  T.  Binney.  1  VoL  8vo.  London: 
Macmillau  and  Co.     1869. 

.In  its  theological  aspects,  this  is  a  volume  of  doctrinal 
suppositions.  An  implication  of  the  oi-thodox  creed  is  sug- 
gested as  required  to  give  meaning  to  the  most  characteristic 
teachings  of  Christ  Its  method,  not  generally,  but  in  this 
particular  direction,  is  provokingly  verbal  It  is  wholly 
uncritical  All  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  regarded 
as  homogeneous,  without  perspective  or  development.  The 
utterings  of  Christ  or  of  Paul,  the  reports  of  the  first  Gospel 
and  of  the  fourth,  the 'conceptions  of  St  Matthew  and  of 
St  John  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  aU  used  indiscriminately 
for  theological  architecture,  as  materials  of  equal  value  and 
of  the  same  import  The  architecture  is  in  this  fashion : 
some  passage  of  deep  spiritual  significance  is  presented ;  its 
words  are  examined,  and  turned  over  in  every  possible  out- 
ward way,  in  order  to  shew  that  they  convey  no  substantive 
meaning  without  a  resort  to  something  else  which  them- 
selves do  not  contain, — that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  an 
enigma ;  if  an  utterance  of  Christ,  awaiting  its  solution  from 
something  that  has  yet  to  take  place, — if  an  utterance  of 
Paul,  having  its  solution  in  some  external  underlying  fact, 
of  achievement  or  atonement,  that  is  said  to  be  implied. 
And  if  a  passage  from  the  fourth  Gospel  is  not  sufiBcient 
for  the  insertion  of  what  is  called  an  underlying  foundation 
of  doctrine,  a  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
tmhesitatingly  tacked  to  it,  as  all  of  a  piece,  to  make  the 
suggestiveness  complete.  The  declarations  of  our  Loi-d  in 
the  Gospels  respecting  himself,  viewed  by  their  own  light, 
by  the  only  light  that  was  possible  to  his  hearers  at  the 
time  they  were  spoken,  are  made  out  to  be  all  riddles: 
the  orthodox  hypothesis  is  the  universal  Sphinx.  It  supplies 
the  key  that  turns  in  all  wards :  it  is  the  lay  figure  on 
which  all  strange  garments  and  vestures,  of  unknown  use, 
when  it  is  inserted  within  them,  hang  fittingly  and  exhibit 
their  design.  Yet  no  attempt  is  made  to  elucidate  or  justify 
the  hypothesis  itself,  on  its  own  merits,  or  even  to  give  it 
any  clear  statement     It  is  an  objective  revelation  not  in- 
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tended  to  be  subjectively  intelligible.  No  spiritual  intuition 
will  receive  it :  no  spiritual  philosophy  will  undertake  to 
establish  or  expound  it  But  it  affords  an  explanation  to 
otherwise  mysterious  words  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and 
therefore  must  be  received.  It  is  an  hypothesis  of  objective 
acts  that  underlies  words  which  else  would  point  to  nothing 
real,  and  be  purely  baseless.  Christianity,  according  to  our 
author,  consists  in  objective  redemptive  acts,  and  the  in- 
spirations of  Grod  are  given  to  us  only  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  are  meaningless  until  they  find  their  place  in 
the  accomplished  system  to  which  they  refer.  In  Christ, 
what  he  did  was  more  to  us  than  what  he  vxis;  his  death 
more  precious  than  his  lifi£  The  book  is  out  of  tima  It 
is  too  late  in  the  day  for  this  kind  of  thing.  This  is  a  view 
of  revelation  and  a  defence  of  orthodoxy  that,  skilfully  and 
vigorously  put,  as  it  is,  might  have  made  a  name  for  its 
author  as  a  champion  of  the  faith,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
Criticism,  and  the  growth  of  a  higher  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  essence  and  in  its  method,  have  alike  made 
it  obsolete 

The  first  sermon  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  theo- 
logical argument  described.  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life :  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  This 
is  said  to  be  an  enigma  which,  "unless  light  is  thrown  upon 
it  from  withotU,"  can  only  occasion  painful  perplexity  as  to 
the  character  of  Jesus  himself.  The  perplexing  peculiarities 
are  said  to  be  these :  Ist^  that  he  makes  himself  an  obtruding 
personality  as  no  other  prophet  ever  did ;  that  "  I  say  unto 
you"  takes  the  place  of  "Thus  saith  the  Lord:"*  2nd,  that 
he  does  not  speak  of  himself  as  revealing  Truth  by  oml 
teaching,  but  by  living  embodiment :  3rd,  that  he  appears 
as  a  man,  and  yet  separates  himself  from  men  by  supplying 
them  with  a  way  to  God  which  they  need  and  he  does  not 
need,  or  which  he  can  supply  from  himself  and  they  without 
him  could  not  have :  4th,  that  Jesus  actually  limits  union 
between  God  and  the  souls  that  were  made  to  be  His  by 
interposing  a  condition,  by  shutting  up  all  access  to  the 
Father  except  by  him.  And  the  inference  is,  that  no  defen- 
sible interpretation  can  be  given  of  these  pretensions,  "  but 
that  which  is  furnished  by  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the 
orthodox  creed."  And  it  is  plainly  asserted  that  if  these 
claims  of  Jesus  are  taken  in  a  sense  that  does  not  require 
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these  doctrinal  underlying  assumptions,  Christianity  must 
be  abandoned  as  a  substantive  revelation.  If  our  author 
has  made  a  mistake  in  his  inferential  interpretation  of  some 
very  figurative  words,  Christianity  is  not  worth  having  and 
is  nought !  This  is  an  unpromising  mood  of  mind  in  which 
to  approach  a  vast  spiritual  inquiry.  Is  it  true  that  Chris- 
tianity ceases  to  be  a  substantive  and  an  objective  Reve- 
lation, unless  it  is  admitted  that  what  Christ  did  in  the 
economy  of  God,  is  more  and  better  to  us  than  what  Christ 
toas  simply  as  holy  child  and  image  of  the  Father  ? 

We  admit  the  existence  of  these  personal  claims  of  Jesus, 
only  excepting  to  the  rhetorical  statement  of  them  shaped  to 
a  foregone  conclusion.  There  is  nothing  so  painful  in  this 
book  as  occasionally  the  too  vivid  presentment  of  the  actual 
speaker,  hammering  at  the  scriptural  phrases,  turning  them 
round  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  and  making  them  ring  in 
each  possible  phase,  to  shew  that  there  is  no  more  meaning 
in  them  than  the  one  that  he  has  got  out  of  them.  The  book 
is  once  or  twice  as  metallic  in  its  effects  upon  mind  and  eye, 
as  a  triumphant  verbal  logician  with  appropriate  voice  on 
mind,  eye  and  ear.  We  have  never  heani  of  our  author  but 
as  a  most  engaging  preacher,  and  therefore  speak  without 
offence.  But  could  anything  but  an  utter  exhaustion  of 
mind,  a  desire  to  escape,  such  as  is  experienced  by  one  who 
passes  through  the  street  of  the  Coppersmiths  at  Naples 
when  they  are  all  at  work  in  the  open  air,  be  produced  by 
such  a  ringing  of  words  as  this? 

^'  If  the  dead  rise  not,  Christ  is  not  risen ;  but  if  Christ  is 
not  risen,  then  there  is  no  Christ ;  there  is  neither  a  Christ  nor 
a  Gospel  in  the  world !  *  The  Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you, 
which  ye  received,  and  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep 
in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,'  is  this, — that  Christ,  the 
Sent  and  Anointed  of  God,  'died /or  <ywr  dns^  and,  having  done 
this,  '  rose  again  from  the  dead.'  It  was  not  simply  that  he  rose 
from  the*  dead,  but  that  he  rose  in  connection  with  his  dying  for 
our  sins.  The  two  things  are  inseparable  We  taught  both. 
Each  was  sliewn  to  be  *  according  to  the  Scriptures.'  The  two 
are  one,  or  are  the  parts  or  sides  of  one  primary,  central  truth. 
If  one  falls,  the  other  falls.  If  Christ  did  not  rise  *  according  to 
the  Scriptures,'  he  did  not  die  'according  to  the  Scriptures;' 
then  he  did  not  die  *  for  our  sins ; '  then  there  is  no  Christ, — no 
Iledeemer  and  no  redemption, — no  Gospel  to  be  'received'  or 
*  preached' !     There  never  has  been  a  gracious  Divine  interposi- 
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tion  to  save  the  world ;  to  secure  through  a  Personal  Mediator, 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  a  Chnst,  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
The  doctrine  we  revealed  as  enshrined  in  the  fact  vanishes  if  the 
flEict  itself  disappears.  If '  the  dead  rise  not,  Christ  is  not  risen  ;' 
hut  if  Christ  did  not  rise, — ^rise  to  ascend  up  on  high,  and  '  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,' — ^then  he  did  not  die  '  to 
put  away  sin  hy  the  sacrifice  of  hinisel£'  If  so,  '  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  vain,'  in  another  sente  ;  not  only 
as  being  concerned  with  a  non-entity,  but  as  being  ineffectual^ — 
ineffectual  for  any  ultimate  spiritual  purpose.  Therefore  '  ye  are 
yet  in  your  sins.*  Your  faith  is  powerless  to  deliver  you  from 
them,  because  no  Christ  could  be  set  forth  on  whom  it  might 
terminate,  and  the  benefit  of  whose  intervention  it  might  secure. 
If  Christ  did  not  rise,  '  to  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers,'  then  He  did  not  die  to  come  in  between  the  sins  of 
believers  and  their  necessary  consequences,"  &c.* 

To  return  from  this  unprofitable,  and  somewhat  ungra- 
cious, digression,  to  the  theological  ailment  from  the 
personal  claims  of  Jesus.  It  is  true  that  Christ  did  not 
come  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  Son.  It  is  true  that  Christianity 
is  a  revelation  only  as  it  is  a  life,  a  living  way  to  Grod,  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  true  that  Christ  was 
not  ignorant  of  his  unique  relations  to  Man  and  God.  Yet 
when  he  speaks  of  himself,  he  never  speaks /;•(?!»  himself. 
"The  words  that  I  speak,  I  speak  not  of  myself:  the  Father 
that  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth  the  works."  And  so  he 
could  be  humble,  and  yet  not  ignorant  of  the  Father's  will 
in  him  and  for  him.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  way  to  the 
Father  but  his  wa,y,  even  for  those  who  did  not  learn  it 
from  him,  the  way  of  personal  communion  and  life  in  God, 
though  he  bars  the  way  to  none,  but  only  shews  it  more 
perfectly.  But  these  admissions  do  not  excuse  the  asser- 
tion, we  had  hoped  of  an  extinct  type  among  men  of  Mr. 
Binney's  rank,  that  there  is  only  one  possible  doctrinal 
hypothesis  that  can  save  the  words  of  Jesus  from  being 
"  arrogant  or  blasphemous."  Certainly  the  claims  of  Jesus, 
in  the  first  Gospel  as  well  as  in  the  fourth,  have  always 
seemed  to  us  to  involve  an  incarnation  of  the  will  of  God 
for  man  in  the  person  of  an  actual  man.  But  why  it  should 
be  declared  a  thing  impossible  for  God  to  have  an  under- 
standing and  obedient  child  in  human  nature,  why  it  should 

•  Pp.  354,  355. 
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be  a  thing  impossible  for  the  image  in  which  we  were  made 
ever  to  have  a  harmonious  development  according  to  the 
will  and  law  of  our  Maker  and  continual  Inspirer,  we  are 
unable  to  see.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  this  to  be  the 
radical  infidelity  of  almost  the  whole  Christian  world, — un- 
belief in  the  natural  relations  of  the  soul  to  God.  And  we 
have  no  hope  that  Christianity  will  impress  the  image  of 
God  on  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  as  long  as  Christians 
teach  that  righteousness  is  an  unnatural  life,  and  that  God 
is  not  the  Father  of  our  spirits  in  any  real,  natural  and 
unchanging  sense.  Mr.  Binney  makes  it  conclusive  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  incarnation  of  God,  that  Ju  shewed  the 
way  of  life  to  man,  and  that  there  was  no  man  to  shew  it  to 
him.  How  then  did  he  find  it  ?  How  had  he  no  need  of  a 
help  of  which  all  other  men  have  need  ?  How  is  he  the 
Saviour,  and  other  men  only  the  saved  ?  Is  it  impossible 
then  for  God  to  be  the  Saviour  of  a  man's  soul?  Must  God, 
not  spiritually  but  bodily,  mingle  His  life  with  a  mortal, 
in  order  to  imprint  His  image  on  the  soul  of  His  child,  and 
to  renew  and  sustain  it  constantly  ?  Is  it  impossible  for 
obedience  to  come  to  perfection  in  a  human  heart  ?  Then 
what  is  meant  by  all  the  infamy  that  is  heaped  upon  Adam 
for  falling  from  righteousness,  if  to  continue  in  it  was  a  thing 
impossible  ?  Mr.  Binney  himseli^  in  another  place,  speaks 
of  a  divine  life  as  that  "  of  which,  as  the  Master  taught, 
man  was  capable,  and  for  which  he  was  made."  Was  not 
Christ's  whole  life  a  striving  after  the  way  that  God  had 
shewn  him,  the  image  of  the  Father  in  his  soul?  His  need 
was  the  same  as  our  need,  to  live  in  the  Spirit — ^though  his 
human  help  was  less.  God  was  his  Saviour,  and  there  is 
no  other  Saviour,  even  when  we  are  saved  by  or  through 
Christ  "  Whatsoever  the  Son  seeth  the  Father  do,  these 
things  doeth  the  Son  likewisa"  Orthodoxy  assumes  that 
the  first  man  who  walked  in  the  Spirit  must  also  be  God 
himself.  Mr.  Binney  thinks  that  when  Jesus  said,  "  I  am 
the  way,"  the  words  possessed  no  meaning  at  the  time,  that 
they  could  be  "  redeemed  from  presumption  and  absurdity" 
only  by  an  anticipation,  and  that  they  afterwards  acquired 
their  meaning  in  the  redemptive  act  of  dying.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  that^  though  Christ's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion were  the  divine  and  necessary  ways  of  bringing  his 
personal  power  into  communication  with  the  hearts  of  men, 
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only  in  this  secondary  sense  did  he  save  the  world  by  dying 
— and  that  he  redeemed  us  by  living  as  the  child  of  God. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  which  wei'e  the  means  of  rescuing  the  apostles 
themselves  from  Jewish  conceptions  of  a  Messiah,  which 
broke  down  the  wall  of  partition,  placing  Jew  and  Oen- 
tile  in  equal  relations  towards  a  Forerunner  from  whom 
all  earthly  relations  had  fallen  away,  are  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Binney  as  the  final  cause  of  his  existence.  That  which 
served  to  make  him  known,  in  his  spiritual  essence  and  in 
his  universal  relations  to  mankind,  is  confounded  with  that 
in  him  which  made  it  good  for  him  to  be  known.  "  Other 
men  are  bom  to  live,  to  act,  to  do ;  He  was  bom  to  dteJ" 
It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  in  the  same  number  of 
words  more  effectually  to  misrepresent  the  characteristic 
power  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  "  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Mr.  Binney  does  not  shrink  from  the  logical  con- 
sequence, that  without  the  doctrinal  insertions  which  could 
not  be  supplied  until  after  the  death  of  Christy  his  living 
words  and  his  living  sonship  would  be  of  little  or  no  value. 
*'  I  would  not  depreciate  the  instmctions  of  Jesus,  but  I  do 
say  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  sayings  of  His  which 
are  dimly  anticipative  of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  I  regard 
most  of  His  practical  lessons  as  intended  to  have  their  place 
after  we  have  learned  to  trust  in  His  atonement,  or  as  tests 
and  demands  to  shew  us  its  necessity.  The  apostolic  Epistles 
lead  us  to  Christ,  and  then  we  listen  to  His  moral  teaching 
and  all  His  preceptive  laws."  We  do  not  know  how  this  is 
to  be  reconciled  with  what  is  said  in  the  next  sermon  of 
the  spiritual  gains  which  the  disciples  derived  from  their 
personal  intercourse  with  him  before  his  death  brought  in 
the  apostolic  commentaries :  "  They  had  a  deep  conscious- 
ness that  they  had  heard  from  Christ '  the  words  of  eternal 
life ;'  that  they  had  learnt  from  him  something  about  that, 
the  great  subject  of  human  speculation  and  of  religious 
anxiety — something pr^nant,  forcible,  clear;  and  something, 
too,  which  they  had  never  heard,  or  could  expect  to  hear, 
from  any  one  else.  Whatever  there  might  be  of  the  start- 
ling and  mysterious  in  some  of  the  wonderful  words  that 
fell  from  Him,  however  they,  might  feel  themselves  amazed 
and  perplexed  as  they  listened  to  these,  they  felt  perfectly 
sure  and  certain  of  this,  that  He  had  thrown  such  light  on 
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'  eternal  life  *  as  enabled  them  so  to  apprehend  the  subject, 
that  it  became  to  them  a  distinct  and  positive  object  of  faitlt" 
Still  more  we  wonder  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
following  I'eally  fine  passage,  in  which  we  recognize  the 
more  natural  movements  of  Mr.  Binney's  religious  genius  : 

"  In  relation  to  these  two  things, — ^the  possibility  of  living  a 
divine  life  here,  and  the  prospect  of  its  becoming  eternal  in 
respect  to  its  endless  duration,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  them 
constantly  before  their  eyes  in  what  they  saw  in  himself.  They 
witnessed  what  He  was.  They  knew  of  His  habitual  devotion 
and  intimate  communion  with  Grod.  They  beheld  his  daily  hfe 
— so  holy,  loving,  beneficent,  pure ;  so  spiritual  and  unspotted ; 
so  far  transcending  anything  that  could  be  seen  in  others ;  so 
Divine  and  seraphic,  though  He  lived  among  the  familiarities  of 
ordinary  society,  and  sometimes  sat  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
He  affected  no  austerities ;  He  went  into  company,  and  ate  aud 
drank  like  other  men,  and  yet  He  always  maintained  such  a  spi- 
ritual supremacy,  that  He  seemed  to  move  in  a  sphere  that  was 
not  of  this  world.  And  all  this,  from  his  confidential  conversa- 
tions, and  occasionally  from  his  addresses  to  the  multitude,  they 
knew  to  be  connected  in  him  with  the  prospect  of  returning  to 
the  Father,  and  of  entering  on  an  exalted  and  endless  life,  in 
which  his  disciples  were  ultimately  to  share.  In  this  way  it  was 
that  they  felt  He  had  '  the  words  of  eternal  life' — a  life  Divine 
in  its  nature,  that  might  be  enjoyed  here,  and  endless  in  its 
duration,  to  be  possessed  in  Heaven  and  spent  with  God.  They 
could  not  doubt  this.  What  they  heard  from  the  lips,  and  saw 
in  the  habits  and  experience  of  Jesus,  kept  the  truth  before  them 
as  an  ever-present  and  palpable  reality.  Whatever  might  be 
mysterious  in  some  of  the  sayings  or  discourses  of  the  Lord,  there 
was  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  about  this.  It  took  the  form  in 
their  minds  of  a  clearly  defined,  grand,  centiul,  regal  thought. 
They  clung  to  it  with  a  sort  of  sacred  tenacity.  When  asked  if 
they  would  go  away  and  abandon  Him  of  whom  they  had  learnt 
it,  they  felt  it  to  be  impossible ;  and  they  expressed  that  impos- 
sibility in  a  way  that  combined  the  simplicity  of  children  with 
the  understanding  of  men  :  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  1  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.'*'* 

Our  author  is  too  broad  and  human  to  be  insensible  to 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the 
"  orthodox  creed"  by  plain  precepts  of  Scripture  and  spiritual 
intuitions  of  the  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  recon- 
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ciliation  is  effected  shews  how  artificial  the  system  is,  and 
how  artificial  difficulties  are  created  by  it  The  doctrine 
that  we  are  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation  by  faith  in  the 
redemptive  sacrifice  of  Christ,  a  state  admitting  of  no 
degrees  because  conferred  gratuitously,  has  to  be  harmonized 
with  the  necessity  notwithstanding  of  working  out  our  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  Orthodoxy  first  creates 
a  difficulty  as  to  justification  by  distorting  the  natural 
relations  of  God  to  man,  then  removes  it  by  atonement, 
and  then,  under  the  reflex  disadvantage  of  the  original 
misconception  of  Grod,  occupies  just  the  same  ground,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  ever  renewed  life  in  Him  and  going  on 
unto  perfection,  with  those  Christians  who  began  upon  that 
ground,  having  no  preparatory  difficulty  to  remove,  referring 
everything  from  first  to  last  to  the  grace  of  the  Spirit^  and 
the  answers  of  the  heart,  the  very  answers  of  the  heart  not 
being  our  own,  but  derived  from  and  fed  by  Gk)d  in  those 
who  wait  upon  HiuL  While  all  are  considered  safe  who 
are  on  the  foundation  of  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  the  plain 
facts  of  character  compel  the  admission  that  upon  the  day 
of  the  Lord  some  will  have  their  whole  superstructure 
burnt  up,  as  wood,  hay,  stubble,  whilst  some  will  have 
reared  upon  it  a  spiritual  frame  of  being,  adorned  and 
enlarged  as  a  living  temple  for  the  fulness  of  God's  aboda 
What  is  to  become  of  the  first,  if  all  who  are  on  the  foun- 
dation are  safe,  and  yet  the  fire,  or  the  searching  light  of 
God's  presence,  has  shrivelled  up  everything  that  was 
theirs,  and  left  them  only  the  barren  foundation  on  which 
they  have  built  nothing?  Are  there  permanent  differences 
in  the  measures  of  salvation  ?  Are  there  barren  believers 
saved  from  everlasting  fire,  but  flung  aside  in  a  joyless 
immortality,  with  Dante's  brand  of  scorn  as  "those  who 
never  were  alive"?  Or,  is  there  to  be  growth  in  heaven  from 
a  germ  of  faith  that  bore  no  fiodt  on  earth  ?  Or,  does  some 
unknown  purgatorial  process  accomplish  the  work  of  a 
whole  life  of  saintliness  in  effacing  unworthiness  and  de- 
veloping spiritual  attainments?  This  last,  under  some  modi- 
fication of  it  not  defined,  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Binney's 
belief  The  mass  of  the  orthodox  world,  it  appears,  will 
keep  their  theologians  to  their  first  principles ;  they  were 
originally  by  nature  outside  the  pale  of  salvation,  and  now 
by  an  act  of  faith  they  are  at  least  within  it,  and  safely 
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inside  of  heaven  they  are  well  off,  and  need  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  the  more  or  less*  This,  we  are 
told,  is  the  state  of  many,  the  condition  to  which  the  creed 
gravitates.  Justification  by  faith,  unspiritually  adopted, 
drains  of  its  practical  power  a  judgment  by  works,  and  on 
the  side  of  self-sacrificing  fruits  makes  Protestantism  con- 
trast unfavourably  with  Catholicism.  It  is  admitted  that 
many  who  are  on  the  foundation,  and  therefore  safe,  have 
yet  built  nothing  upon  it,  or  nothing  of  a  like  nature, 
nothing  but  what  our  author  calls  "a  lath  and  plaster 
embodiment  of  the  Divine."  "  What,"  he  asks,  "is  to  be 
done  with  such  people?"  They  are  safe  in  a  sense,  and 
yet  "it  is  no  use  their  going  to  heaven  as  they  are."  All 
that  is  their  own  is  only  fit  to  be  destroyed,  and  when  it 
is  destroyed,  though  they  oie  saved  as  having  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  them,  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  wedding 
garment,  having  no  personal  meetness  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.  Mr.  Binney  adopts  the  idea  of  a 
purgatory,  not  as  a  third  state  between  Heaven  and  HelL 
but  as  a  process  of  enUghtening  and  purifying  suffering  to 
be  undergone  by  those  of  "Christ's  people"  who  are  not 
Christians  except  that  they  are  on  the  foundation,  either 
"in  a  very  brief  space  of  time"  on  the  actual  day  of  the 
Lord,  or  some  time  before  dissolution.  "  I  do  not  see  how 
many  Christians  are  to  get  into  heaven,  or  how  they  could 
enjoy  themselves  in  it  if  they  did,  without  undergoing 
some  time,  and  some  where,  such  a  process  as  the  purgato- 
rial idea  embodies  and  represents.  Even  at  the  last  day, 
when  Christ  is  revealed,  and  when  some  of  His  people  are 
'  ashamed  before  Him,'  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  in  '  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,'  in  accordance  with  the  rapidity  of 
some  mental  processes,  it  may  be  that  they  shall  have  such 
a  sight  of  the  past,  and  suffer  so  much,  and  be  so  corrected 
in  their  views  and  feelings  by  the  revelations  and  the  expe- 
rience of  that  moment,  as  to  be  thvs  relieved  fix)m  'the 
wood,  hay  and  stubble'  that  are  in  them,  and  find  them- 
selves '  saved,'  though  it  may  be  *  as  by  fira'"* 

Or,  the  divine  interposition  to  qualify  those  Christians 
on  the  foundation  who  could  not  enjoy  heaven,  being 
themselves  altogether  earthly,  may  take  place  before  death^ 
or  in  the  moments  of  dying. 
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"  Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  Divine  interpositioa 
may  be  deferred  till  near  the  close  of  life.  The  purgative  'judg- 
ment* may  not  be  designed  to  send  the  man  back  into  the  world 
again,  that  he  may  there  shew,  by  *  the  beauties  of  holiness/  how 
God  has  '  purely  purged  away  his  dross  and  taken  away  all  his 
alloy/  but  be  just  intended  to  secure  his  safety,  that  he  may  not  he 
'condemned*  with  the  lost  Many  a  proud,  secular,  self-willed, 
ill-regulated  Christian,  is  suffered  to  go  through  an  outwardly 
prosperous  career, 'and  to  get  towards  the  end  of  it,  without 
having  suffered  what  might  humble  and  purify  him.  But  it  may 
come  at  last.  There  is  many  a  one  amongst  ub  respecting  whom 
the  wise  and  thoughtful  will  sometimes  say,  'If  that  man  be 
what  I  believe  he  is, — one  with  '  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,' 
then,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  Bible,  or  a  Gk)d  in  heaven,  he  will 
not  be  suffered  to  die,  till  by  some  terrible  purgation  he  is  freed 
from  the  sins  that  have  disfigured  hia  course,  and  have  so  long 
darkened  his  Christian  profession ;  till  by  the  blazing  up  of  some 
internal  fire  that  shall  consume  the  rubbish  he  has  been  gathering 
for  years,  he  get  such  an  astounding  revelation  of  himself  as 
shall  operate  upon  him  like  a  second  conversion,  and  fit  him  for 
the  society  of  the  upper  world — in  which  world,  as  a  publicly 
recognized  member  of  Christ,  he  must  learn  to  be  something 
very  different  from  what  he  has  been  here.*  And  this  it  has 
often  been.  In  a  single  week — ^in  a  few  hours,  it  may  be — ^men 
have  gone  through  a  little  eternity  of  anguish !  Light  has  pene- 
trated the  mind,  and  fire  has  fallen  on  the  heart.  The  *  hay  and 
stubble*  have  been  burnt  up.  The  process  has  been  exceedingly 
dreadful ;  but  it  has  had  its  effect  The  man  has  been  reduced 
to  his  proper  dimensions,  and  been  made  to  see  and  to  know 
himsell  He  has  had  to  groan  for  a  time  amid  smoke  and  dark- 
ness, preyed  upon  by  remorse  and  agitated  by  terror.  Things 
have  at  length  cleared  about  him ;  he  has  ventured  to  hope — and 
has  died  hoping,  but  nothing  more — in  some  cases  hardly  that ! 
He  has  been  ' saved ' — but  'so  as  by  fire.'  Partial  relatives  and 
inexperienced  observers  have  been  scandalized  or  astonished  at 
what  has  been  seen.  Wiser  men  have  looked  on  without  surprise, 
even  thankful  and  glad,  accepting  the  judgment  as  a  sign  of 
sonship,  and  feeling  that  the  real  wonder  woidd  have  been  if  the 
erring  man  had  been  muffered  to  die  without  experiencing  all  that 
he  endured."* 

Those  who  believe  that  there  are  no  conversions  in  the  world 
to  which  we  go,  have  to  look  for  comfort,  in  doubtful  or 
terrible  cases,  to  what  is  their  all  of  hope,  death-bed  repent- 
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ances  and  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  though  even  these,  which  we  freely  accept  as  possible 
for  all,  shut  out  from  orthodox  hope  all  who  are  not  in  some 
sense,  however  barren,  on  the  right  foundation  of  belief  before 
the  mortal  hour.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  our 
author  believes  that  heavenly  distinctions  could  be  con- 
ferred even  by  Omnipotence  in  any  other  way  than  by 
heavenfy  dispositions  becoming  congenial  to  the  blessed. 
Mr.  Binney  feels  the  spiritual  difficulty,  and  in  attempting 
to  deal  with  it  satisfactorily  within  tiie  conditions  of  his 
creed,  seems  to  believe^  that  all  are  saved  who  are  ou  the 
foundation  at  death,  and  none  else;  but  that  of  these  some, 
without  spiritual  qualities  and  accomplishments  within 
themselves  kindred  to  the  foundation,  are  only  pitifully 
and  contemptuously  exempted  from  external  penal  tortures, 
whilst  others  are  blessed  in  various  degrees,  relatively  fixed 
and  unchangeable,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  fellow- 
ship with  God  in  heart  and  in  achievement  when  the  day  of 
opportunity  ends.  Mr.  Binney  is  naturally  a  man  of  a  laige 
heart,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  would  freely  flower  if 
it  had  not  to  conform  to  ''  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the 
orthodox  creed  ;**  but  there  is  a  very  painful  passage  which 
makes  it  a  "large  demand  on  charitable  sympathies'*  to 
believe  that  a  poor  Catholic  girl,  being  on  the  foundation, 
though  busied  in  works  that  are  not  of  it,  may  yet,  because 
of  justification  by  faith,  have  a  measure  of  salvation: 

*'  Look  at  that  poor  Catholic  girl  there ;  doing  her  penance, 
and  counting  her  beads;  repeating  her  ^ave%'  and  saying  her 
*  pater  nosters;'  lighting  a  candle  to  this  saint,  or  carrying  her 
votive  offering  to  another ;  wending  her  way  in  the  dark  wet 
morning  to  early  mass ;  conscientiously  abstaining  from  flesh  on 
a  Friday ;  or  shutting  herself  up  in  conventual  sanctity,  devoting 
her  life  to  joyless  solitude  and  bodily  mortifications !  She  is 
imagining,  perhaps,  that  she  is  piling  up  by  all  this  a  vast  fabric 
of  meritorious  deeds,  or  at  least  of  acceptable  Christian  virtue. 
She  may  expect  on  account  of  it  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  her 
heavenly  Bridegroom,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful'  one; '  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  *  Thou  shalt  walk  with  me  in 
white,  for  thou  art  worthy.'  TTe,  however,  beheve  that  'she 
labours  in  vain  and  spends  her  strength  for  nought;'  that  she  is 
building  with  '  wood,  hay  and  stubble;'  and  that  the  first  beam 
of  the  light  of  eternity  will  set  fire  to  her  worthless  structure, 
and  reduce  to  ashes  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  her  whole  life  ! 
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Be  it  80.  Her  '  loorks  may  be  burnt ;'  she  maj  *  suffer  hm-*  but 
she  herself  may  be  mercifully  ^  saved.*  In  the  midst  of  all  that 
mistaken  devotedness  to  the  gathering  and  amassing  of  mere 
lumber  as  materials  for  building  up  a  divine  life,  even  in  con- 
nection with  the  strange  iire  of  an  erring  devotion  flaming  up 
towards  Saints  and  Madonnas,  there  may  be  in  her  soul  a  centr^ 
trust  in  the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  the  'One  Mediator,' 
which  shall  secure  the  salvation  of  the  superstitious  devotee,  at 
the  Yoiy  moment  that  she  witnesses  the  destruction  of  her  works. 
The  illustration  is  an  extreme  one.  I  purposely  select  it  because 
it  is  so.  The  greater  includes  the  less ;  and  this  large  demand 
on  your  charitable  sympathies,  if  you  respond  to  it,  will  be  felt 
and  acknowledged  to  involve  a  principle  applicable  to  inferior 
degrees  of  error, — ^to  other  forms  of  mistaken  zeal,  of  uninstructed 
religiousness,  of  ritual  infatuation,  and  even  of  defective  practical 
behaviour."* 

And  so,  the  possible  salvation  of  a  poor  Catholic  girl, 
living  purely  and  devotedly  according  to  her  faith,  is  the 
utmost  stretch  of  the  robe  of  charity  to  include  those  "who 
are  not  to  be  finally  lost  If  it  can  include  her  nnspi- 
rituality,  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in  including  the  inferior 
d^rees  of  error,  "even  in  the  form  of  defective  practical 
behaviour."  Now,  in  what  is  the  poor  Catholic  girl  in  a 
worse  internal  condition  than  the  Protestant  Christian  who 
is  on  the  foundation,  but  who  does  not  walk,  or  does  not 
walk  altogether,  in  the  spirit?  Is  the  devotion  of  a  Catholic 
girl  shewn  to  be  insincere  or  worthless  by  calling  it,  'saying 
her  pater-nosters'?  May  she  not  pray  effectually  through 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  prayers  of  all  the  Saints  ?  Mr. 
Binney  is  favourable  to  Liturgies,  and  therefore  this  cannot 
beaCongregationalist  leaning  towards  the  likelier  salvability 
of  those  who  use  only  unwritten  prayers.  Every  heart  very 
near  to  Grod  will  certainly  cry  to  Him  out  of  its  own  need, 
face  to  face,  and  with  no  mediator  at  ail  between ;  but  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  poor  Catholic  girl  in  her  habit 
of  devotion,  and  that  of  a  good  orthodox  Churchman  making 
habitual  nse  of,  and  perhaps  confining  himself  to  the  use  o^ 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer?  And  why  is  a  simple-hearted 
girl  going  to  early  mass  in  the  dark  hours  of  a  bleaJc  winter 
morning,  in  a  less  Christian  condition  than  an  Evangelical 
maiden  who  slops  through  the  wet  streets  of  a  winter  night 
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to  hear  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  sacrifice,  to  which  the 
mass  points,  set  forth  in  the  coarse,  carnal  language  of  a 
juridical  argument,  emphasizing  the  shedding  of  blood,  as 
by  Mr.  Binney  himself  in  this  book,  as  the  essential  part  of 
the  arrangement,  and  expounding  sacred  mysteries  with  a 
revolting  boldness  of  open  speech  more  material,  less  suscep- 
tible of  spiritual  interpretation  or  suggestiveness,  than  the 
silent  symbols  ?  Or,  how  is  her  little  asceticism  of  fastings 
and  abstinences  less  spiritual  or  respectable,  than  puri- 
tanical Sabbatarianism,  or  than  sanctimonious  distinctions 
between  the  church  and  the  world,  or  than  the  abstinence 
of  ministers  of  religion  from  theatres,  and  other  places  of 
public  amusement,  except  when  they  go  &om  home?  There 
is,  indeed,  a  vast  deal  that  is  unreal,  unsuitable  to  their 
foundation  principles,  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  nearly 
all  Christians ;  but  why  is  the  poor  Catholic  girl  exhibited  as 
the  extreme  instance  of  the  "lath  and  plaster  Christians" 
who  yet  may  be  saved? 

A  short  course  of  five  sermons  intended  to  form  a  con- 
nected treatise  on  the  all-embracing  subject  of  the  Divine 
life  in  Man,  affords  a  fieivourable  opportunity  of  collecting 
Mr.  Binney's  essential  conception  of  religioa  It  is  this  : 
the  animal  life  is  natural  and  begins  with  the  first  sensar 
tion ;  the  spirit  life  is  imnatural  and  begins,  not  by  deve- 
lopment of  a  spiritually  constituted  being  gradually  awaken- 
ing under  natural  Divine  influences  to  the  hidden  meaning 
of  things,  but  by  a  regeneration  ;  whilst  both,  alike,  require 
a  daily  renewed  of  strength  from  fresh  supplies  of  their 
kindred  aliment  But  a  time  comes  when  no  bodily  nourish- 
ment will  repair  the  bodily  waste,  and  the  outward  man 
begins  to  perish  ;  on  the  contrary,  no  such  time  need  come 
to  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  divine  normal  condition  of  the 
inward  man  is  for  ever  to  be  renewed  day  by  day.  The 
outward  man  may  die  out,  exhausted  by  the  waste  of 
years,  at  the  very  time  that  the  inward  man  is  daily  ad- 
vancing into  a  fulness  of  life  unattained  before.  The  law 
of  the  one  is  inevitable  decay  after  a  season :  the  law  of 
the  other  is  perpetual  growth.  This  is  the  preliminary 
statement  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  profound  and  satisfying, 
if  we  except  the  postulate  that  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  not 
as  natui'al,  though  of  a  higher  order  of  God*s  action,  as  the 
life  of  the  body.    Mr.  Binney  accepts  the  fact  of  Divine 
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influeuoe,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Gh>d  in  man,  but  he 
always  speaks  of  it  as  an  "interposition/'  an  "interference" 
on  our  behalf,  and  through  the  "economy  of  redemption," 
our  belief  in  it  resting  not  on  spiritual  consciousness,  but 
"  on  the  ground  of  competent  authority"  in  "  the  express 
declarations  of  Holy  Writ"  In  our  view,  the  first  essential 
for  a  Divine  life  in  Man  is  the  possession  of  a  spiritual 
nattire  receptive  of  Qod,  not  a  nature  alien  and  unregenerate 
until  it  is  initiated  by  objective  teaching  into  the  economy 
of  Bedemption,  but  filial  by  divine  law  and  constitution,  as 
€rod  is  ever  and  absolutely  the  Father  of  human  spirits 
framed  in  His  ims^  Mr.  Binney  speaks  as  if  man  had 
no  Divine  life  untU  "  the  word  of  truth,"  externally  pre- 
sented and  supematurally  impressed,  "unveils  to  him, 
himself,  sin,  God,  Christ,  mercy,  the  way  to  the  Father,  the 
welcome  awaiting  him,  the  grace  promised,  the  power  of 
the  Cross,  the  Advocate  on  high,  and  so  on."  We  desire 
in  full  justice  to  own  that  his  natural  spirituality  is  con- 
stantly contradicting  his  doctrinal  rigidity,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  mistake  a  statement  so  definite  as  this :  "  The  Spirit 
of  God  in  His  regenerating  and  sanctifying  action  on  the 
soul,  reveals  or  imparts  no  new  Truth, — impresses  on  the 
reason  no  idea  that  is  not  already  in  the  written  Word ; 
nor  does  He  employ  any  that  is  there  apart  from  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  Word  heard  or  read"  The  theory  is,  that 
"  the  written  Word"  is  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  to  convey 
objective,  or  doctrinal,  Truth, — and  that  the  doctrinal  Trut^ 
then  awaJcens  "  the  subjective  results"  suitable  to  the  doc- 
trine "of  love  to  God  and  Man«"  Inspiration  is  taken 
to  be  "  the  conveyance  to  the  intellect^  immediately  and 
directly,  of  that  truth  by  which  it  is  to  be  enlightened," 
and  therefore,  as  "  partaking  of  the  nature  of  force,"  to  be 
"inconsistent  with  our  constitution  as  rational  and  voluntary 
agents."  It  is  strange  that  our  author  does  not  perceive 
that  this  renders  inspiration,  in  his  sense  of  it^  impossible 
to  any  man,  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  violation  and  degra- 
dation of  our  spiritual  constitution.  This  is  a  just  conse- 
quence from  the  definition  of  "inspiration"  as  the  presenta- 
tion, or  suggestion,  of  intellectual  truth :  but  the  limitation 
of  the  Spirit's  access  to  our  souls  and  minds  except  through 
"the  instrumentality  of  the  written  Word"  is  destructive 
of  the  natural  religiousness  of  man,  and  in  the  struggle 
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between  his  spiritual  instincts  and  *'the  doctrinal  state- 
ments of  the  orthodox  creed/'  places  Mr.  Binney  in  a  con- 
tinual tangle  of  unreconciled  beliefs.  By  Truth,  Christ 
meant  spiritual  realities,  the  spirit  of  man  personally  touched 
by  the  living  God,  and  through  direct  consciousness  resting 
and  building  upon  the  eternal  Bock :  by  Truth,  Mr.  Binney 
means  doctrinal  teaching,  through  which  alone  and  always 
coming  ''first"  regeneration  is  e£fected,  ''the  influence  or 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  that  movement  which  gives 
truth  its  regal  and  penetrating  power,  and  kindles  through 
it  the  fire  of  the  affections."  This  is  repeated  so  often,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Biuney's  theory  of  Beligion  is, 
that  there  is  no  personal  contact  and  communication  of 
God's  Spirit  and  man's,  no  mingling  of  His  life  with  ourft, 
in  any  saving  sense,  independent  of  the  written  Word  as  a 
medium.  Of  course  we  agree  with  Mr.  Binney  that  Qoi 
does  not  directly  communicate  intellectual,  or  dogmatic, 
truths  to  our  minds :  but  he  afi&rms  that  only  by  instru- 
mentally  using  the  truths  expressed  in  Scriptiu^  does  the 
Holy  Spirit  enlighten  and  quicken  our  being ;  and,  "  this 
being  the  case,  inat  Word  needs  to  be  heard  or  read,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  it  contains  acquired  through  ordi- 
nary means,  that  it  may  thus  become  available, — able  to  be 
used  bu  the  Divine  Agent  for  the  effectuating  of  his  ulti- 
mating  1^^  purpose.  The  material,  so  to  sp^,  on  which 
we  specially  concentrate  the  action  of  the  mysterious  force 
in  this  subjective  process,  is  the  truth;  it  is  that  by  which 
the  Spirit  is  made  to  penetrate  as  light  into  the  intellect, 
revealing  the  objective  to  faith ;  and  to  purify  and  change 
the  current  of  the  affections,  directing  them  towards  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  duty."  What  is  meant  by  the 
truth,  is  left  in  no  doubt :  "  As  by  the  truth  we  mean,  in 
scriptural  language,  'the  things  which  have  been  freely  given 
to  us  of  God,'  the  spiritual  discoveries  and  communications 
of  Holy  Writ, — ^what  has  been  'made  known  to  us'  by 
'  holy  men,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost^' — made  known  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
employed  by  the  Spirit  in  His  actings  on  the  inward  Ufe  of 
man ; — ^we  are  of  course  to  be  understood  as  recommending 
you  to  keep  your  minds  in  close  contact  with  all  that  the 
Bible  reveals  to  faith."  If  this  is  a  universal  exposition  of 
the  Divine  Life  in  Man,  how  was  the  Ti*uth  made  known  in 
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the  first  place  to  the  prophetic  spirits  through  whom  we 
have  it  in  Scripture  ?  How  did  ihey  receive  it,  if  we  can 
receive  it  only  from  'holy  writ'?  How  did  God  enlighten 
thgrriy  if  He  can  enlighten  .us  only  by  instrumentally  using 
their  words  in  the  Bible  ?  It  will  not  serve  to  say,  that  to 
them  the  spoken  words  of  Christy  to  whom  the  knowledge 
came  not  as  to  a  man,  did  the  work  of  the  written  word  to 
us,  and  that  so  the  tradition  of  life  was  carried  on, — ^for 
surely  it  will  not  be  denied  that  God  had  enlightened  and 
quickened  the  souls  of  men  with  saving  Truth,  with  the 
knowledge  of  eternal  Realities,  long  before  the  Word  of 
Christ,  in  utterance  or  in  embodiment,  was  given  to  man- 
kind, except  as  that  towards  which  the  inward  inspiration 
of  prophetic  souls  dimly  tended 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  shew  Mr.  Binney  speaking  from  his 
own  spiritual  consciousness  and  reflection  in  the  following 
fine  passage,  which  is  perhaps  the  freshest  in  the  volume : 

''While  the  body  is  constructed  to  last  for  years, — so  formed 
that)  properly  used,  it  may  go  on  in  strength  and  activity  for  a 
long  time, — ^it  is  not  meant  to  be  eternal ;  it  carries  within  itself 
the  source  and  principle  of  its  own  decay.  It  is  perfectly  natural, 
therefore,  that  man  should  be  liable  to  the  workings  and  out- 
breaks of  this  principle,  and  that,  with  all  his  power  to  preserve 
health  and  keep  himself  alive,  there  should  be  limits  to  that 
power,  and,  consequently,  that  he  may  become  feeble  and  relaxed, 
sick  and  diseased,  without  blame.  The  fundamental  law  inhe- 
rently belonging  to  natural  Ufe  provides  for  this ;  but  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  spiritual  life  is  the  opposite  to  this.  In  spite 
of  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  '  outward  man,'  he  '  perishes*  and 
must  perish ;  nothing  could  prevent  it  but  a  direct  miracle*  The 
contrary  to  this,  however,  is  the  law  of  the  life  of  the  '  inward 
man.'  That  life  is  graciously  intended  to  be  tm-perishable ;  it 
is  capable  of  growth  and  renewal  to  the  last ;  the  light  in  which 
it '  moves  and  has  its  being'  is  to  keep  increasing  to  the  '  perfect 
day ;'  the  source  of  it  is  a  fountain  whence  it  is  to  gush  forth 
and  spring  up  everlastingly;  its  seed  is  incorruptible,  and  is 
essentially  and  inherently  antagonist  to  death.  Now,  this  being 
the  law,  and  this  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  life,  infirmity  and 
disease  are  not  intended  naturally  to  belong  to  it;  they  have 
not  the  same  part  to  act,  the  same  purpose  to  serve,  that  physical 
disorders  have  in  relation  to  that  which  is  given  to  be  recalled." 
•  *  *  c<  jj^  respect  to  a  life  meant  for  incorruption,  intended  for 
immortality,  given  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  an  everlasting 
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inheritance,  there  is  not  the  same  scope  for  the  sovereign  infliction 
of  disease  as  there  is  in  relation  to  that  inferior  lif^  which  is 
subject  from  the  first  to  the  law  of  death,  and  to  death  itself  as 
to  what  is  inevitable.  The  principle,  then,  on  which  spiritual 
life  is  conferred  being  that  of  perpetrnty,  it  is  therefore  that  of 
health;  and  hence,  if  ever  it  is  found  to  be  debilitated  and 
diseased,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that,  as  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  will  of  the  Donor  and  the  law  of  the  gift,  the  cause  must 
be  looked  for  not  in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  but  in  the  sinfulness 
of  man."* 

Mr.  Binney  professes  a  distaste  for  all  systematic  expo- 
sitions of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  neither  to  the  spiritual 
conscience,  nor  to  the  scriptural  interpreter,  do  "the  doc- 
trinal statements  of  the  orthodox  creed"  come  with  any  fresh 
recommendation  from  his  hands.  His  own  view  of  the  scheme 
of  salvation  is  our  old  acquaintance  without  a  new  face, 
except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  the  monstrous  principle  that  the 
redemptive  act  of  Christ,  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  to 
God,  consists  essentifdly  in  the  annihilation  of  natural  moral 
consequences,  is  exhibited  with  an  unusual  distinctness  as 
the  very  stone  of  the  system. 

^'The  fundamental  principle  and  general  import  of  the  whole 
scheme  may  be  thus  briefly  put.  JiJl  have  sinned.  Sin  is  the 
violation  of  law.  Law,  taking  its  course,  works  out  for  the 
sinner,  by  way  of  natuial  consequence,  death."  [It  is  sin,  not 
law,  that  worketh  death  :  all  law  worketh  against  sin  and  there- 
fore against  death.]  ^  Future  punishment  is  not  an  infliction, 
but  a  result ;  not  a  thing  added  to  sin  by  external  power,  but 
flowing  out  of  it  by  inevitable  necessity.  The  pardon  of  sin, 
therefore,  is  not  merely  oblivion  of  offence,  but  annihilation  of 
consequ'ences.  It  requires  a  direct  and  positive  interference  with 
the  great  system  of  fixed  law.  If  law  is  not  to  take  its  course, 
and  still  more,  if  a  result  is  to  be  brought  about  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  would  be  natural^  sometMng  must  be  done^  and 
done  in  the  form  of  what  is  «ujE>er-naturaL  This  something  vxu 
done,  by  '  God  sending  forth  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  for  a  sin-offering.'  The  redemptive  work  of  the  Christ, 
— a  miraculous  interference  with  the  system  of  natural  law,  but 
one  80  conducted  as  to  be  essentially  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  that  system  itself, — this  introduced  such  a 
new  action  into  God's  moral  government,  that  *  whosoever  be- 
lieve th  in  Him,'  hath  *  everlasting  life.*"t 

•  Pp.  229,  280.  +  P.  272. 
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The  hypothetical,  or  sapposititions,  character  of  Mr. 
Binney*s  theological  reasonings  is  curiously  shewn  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  deity  of  Christ  as  an  escape  from  alleged 
scriptural  difficulties,— difficulties  arising  out  of  a  supposed 
reverential  feeling  towards  Christ  of  the  apostles  and  early 
Church  beyond  what  would  be  legitimate,  or  wholesome, 
towards  a  man. 

^  There  is  no  denying  that  isolated  texts  present  great  difficul- 
ties on  both  sides ;  but  tJie  general'  agpect  of  the  New  Testament^ 
— ^its  usual  tone  and  current  phraBeology, — are  perfectly  astound- 
ing on  the  supposition,  or  hypothesis,  that  He  was  merely  one 
of  the  human  race ;  one,  however  illustrious  and  distinguished, 
in  the  general  aggregate  of  the  souls  of  men.  If  that  were  the 
case,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  or  profane  to  say  that  Chris- 
tianity became,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  and  by  their  means, 
and  that  it  appears  throughout  their  writingsy  as  a  mere  system 
of  hero-worship.  It  is  trust  in,  love  to,  adoration  of — Saint 
Jeeui  ;  which,  if  He  were  nothing  but  a  saint,  is  just  as  offensive 
to  right  feeling,  and  as  much  sinfulness  and  idolatry,  as  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,^^  •  ♦  *  « There  are  many  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christ ;  but  great  as 
they  are,  that  idea  is  a  positive  relief — a  welcome  refuge  from 
the  mere  Saint-worship  which,  without  it,  Christianity  becomes. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  it^  with  all  its  mysteriousness,  as  it  saves 
me  from  attributing  to  the  primitive  Church,  and  saves  me  from 
seeing  in  the  Church  in  heaven,  what^  without  it,  I  can  only 
regaid  as  of  a  piece  with  the  prostration  of  apostate  Christendom 
before  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints."* 

Here  is  a  reason  for  believing  in  the  Trinity,  as  a  relief 
an  escape,  a  refuge,  from  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  or  the 
Saints  on  scriptural  authorization !  Mr.  Binney  should  have 
asked  himself  whether  any  reverential  feeling  of  the  early 
Church  towards  Christ,  su^pposing  it  to  be  what  he  a^ssumes 
it  to  be,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  carry  such  a  con- 
sequence. Secondly,  granting  him  his  own  principle,  or 
rather  habits,  of  scriptural  interpretation,  when,  from  the 
Apocalypse,  he  represents  Christ  on  the  throne,  and  the 
Church  he/ore  it, — -ne  should  have  remembered  that  Christ 
himself  is  represented  as  assigning  to  the  twelve — and  one 
of  them  was  a  traitor — a  place  on  the  throne  with  him, — 
and  that  the  Apocalypse  has  the  words,  "  See  thou  do  it  not : 

*  Pp.  886—838. 
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for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant^  and  of  thy  brethren  the  propheta' ' 
And»  thirdly,  he  should  have  called  to  mind  that  if  the 
Bomanists  exalt  the  Yiigin  without  believing  in  her  deity, 
no  exaltation  of  Christ  by  the  early  Church,  short  of  the 
definite  language  of  the  Athanaaian  Creed,  will  imply  their 
belief  in  his  deity. 

The  exceptions  to  the  prevailingly  doctrinal  tone  of  this 
volume  are  mainly  in  the  two  concluding  sermons,  ''An  Old 
Year  Meditation,'*  and  '*  Buying  and  Selling :  a  Week  Day 
Homily."  They  are  vigorous  specimens  of  practical  admoni- 
tion, but  surely  not  such  sermons  as  a  great  Preacher  would 
wish  to  present  as  the  only  memorials  of  this  kind  of  a 
ministry  of  forty  years.  We  select  perhaps  the  most  tell- 
ing passage,  which  a  man  under  the  temptation  of  a  suscep- 
tible audience,  and  of  his  own  enjoyment  in  the  exercise 
of  a  special  talent,  might  speak ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  why  he  should  desire  to  have  it  permanently 
preserved  in  such  grave  company. 

''As  to  house  fixtuies,  every  one  knows  that  they  must,  for 
the  most  part,  be  surrendered  at  a  sacrifice ;  and  even  furniture, 
'as  good  as  new,'  if  obliged  to  be  parted  with,  must  often  be 
let  go  for  '  next  to  nothing.*  In  the  case  of  horses,  again,  it  is 
singular  how,  in  the  case  of  men  professionally  concerned  with 
them,  nobody  seems  to  expect  anything  approaching  to  ordinaiy 
uprightness.  Blindness  to  or  depreciation  of  the  best  points  of 
an  animal,  denial  or  concealment  of  its  defects,  as  the  case  may 
be,  seem  to  be  assumed  as  matters  of  course ;  so  that,  in  two 
senses,  there  may  be  'boasting'  of  a  bargain — in  the  one,  at 
getting  a  perfect  beauty,  or  a  strong  roadster,  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure ;  in  the  other,  at  having  so  managed  as  to  get  rid — 
and  at  a  capital  price— of  an  old  screw.  It  is  told  of  the  son  of  a 
horse-dealer,  a  sharp  lad,  that,  when  once  unexpectedly  called 
by  his  father  to  mount  a  horse,  and  exhibit  his  paces,  the  little 
fellow  whispered  the  question,  in  order  to  regulate  how  he  should 
ride,  *  Are  you  buying  or  selling  f  "* 

We  grieve  that  we  have  not  been  in  fuller  sympathy  with 
this  book.  It  has  been  a  real  pain  to  us  in  any  way  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  it.  We  were  prepared  to  learn  from  it  how 
the  new  lights  of  religious  knowledge,  the  more  fundamental 
place  assigned  to  the  inspirations  of  the  heart  in  the  deter- 
mination of  religious  questions,  the  altered  values  of  the 
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words  and  records  in  relation  to  the  self-justifying  power  of 
spiritual  truth,  were  leaveningthe  more  distinguished  leaders, 
and  gradually,  if  silently,  transforming  the  rigid  types  of  doc- 
trinal Dissent.  The  British  Quarterly  Beview  claims  for  Mr. 
Binney  a  place  by  the  side  of  Julius  Charles  Hare.  We  find 
in  him  no  attempt  at  a  nobler  exposition  of  the  theory  of 
orthodoxy,  but  rather  a  substantial  adherence  to  its  old 
details,  along  with  a  refusal  to  give  it  definite  statement^  or 
by  systematic  elucidation  to  justify  it  before  the  reason,  the 
conscience  and  the  soul,  as  a  credible  revelation  of  Gk>d.  We 
find  no  sign  that  the  growth  of  critical  knowledge,  the  intro- 
duction of  juster  methods  of  historical  interpretation,  have 
sensibly  affected  his  treatment  of  alleged  biblical  proofa  We 
find  no  fresh  spring  of  religious  feeling  or  touch  of  quicken- 
ing life, — ^no  deep  sense  of  the  inspiration  of  God  in  the 
individual  soul  as  the  common  light  of  natural  and  of  re- 
vealed religion.  But  we  find  everywhere  force,  vigour  of 
stroke,  argumentative  vivacity,  rhetorical  ability  of  the 
unimaginative  order,  effective  handling  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  deals.  Mr.  Binney  belongs  to  the  large  class 
of  men  who  stir  interest  and  gain  a  name,  not  so  much  by 
the  value  of  their  work,  as  by  the  energy  with  which  they 
do  it. 

J.  H.  T. 


VIL— JOHN  JAMES  TAYLER.     IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  death  of  the  Bev.  John  James  Tayleb,  B.A.,  Prin- 
cipal and  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Historical  Theology  in 
Manchester  New  College,  London,  which  took  place  at  his 
house  at  Hampstead  on  the  28th  of  May,  is  an  event  which 
cannot  be  suffered  to.  pass  without  notice  in  the  pages  of 
the  Theological  Eeview.  For  Mr.  Tayler  was  one  of  the 
original  projectors  of  the  Beview,  and  not  only  gave  it  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  as  a  Director  from  the  date  of  its 
foundation  to  the  time  of  his  death,  but  has  constantly 
supported  it  by  literary  help  of  remarkable  variety  and 
wortL  Our  first  number  contained  his  article  on  Mr. 
Kenrick's  "  Biblical  Essays  f  the  present  one  preserves  his 
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last  contribution  to  New  Testament  criticism  in  his  paper 
on  "  The  Canon  of  Muratori."  Between  these,  the  reader 
who  has  followed  our  progress  with  friendly  interest^  will 
recollect  his  most  thoughtful  reviews  of  Strauss's  new 
"Leben  Jesu"  and  Lowndes'  "Philosophy  of  Primary  Be- 
liefs ;"  his  learned  estimates  of  Dr.  Davidson's  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament"  and  Tischendorf  s  edition  of 
'*  The  ApocTyphal  Gospels ;"  his  graphic  reports  of  his  visits 
to  the  Bemonstrants  of  Holland  and  the  Unitarians  of  Tran- 
sylvania No  editor  could  have  a  more  able  or  a  more 
kindly  fellow-worker,  nor  could  any  literaiy  enterprize  suffer 
a  greater  loss  than  the  Theological  Beview  suffers  in  his 
death. 

The  facts  of  Mr.  Tayler's  life  and  labours  will  doubtless 
receive  due  record  at  a  fit  time  and  place ;  but  in  order 
that  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  character  and  activity  may 
be  fully  understood,  they  are  briefly  recapitulated  here. 
He  was  bom  in  London  on  the  15th  of  August,  1797,  and 
was  consequently  far  advanced  in  his  72nd  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  father,  the  Bev.  James  Tayler,  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  in  1802  removed  to  Nottingham, 
a  town  with  which  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Tayler^s  youth 
were  closely  associated,  and  to  which  he  manifested  through- 
out life  a  strong  attachment  His  first  training  was  given 
to  him  by  his  father,  who,  like  many  other  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  that  time,  kept  a  school  for  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  Nonconformist  laymen.  In  1814,  he  was  sent,  as 
a  student  for  the  ministry,  to  Manchester  College,  York,  an 
institution  which  he  regarded  as  embodying  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  scientific  theological  training,  and  which  it  was  his 
happiness  to  serve  in  various  capacities,  but  with  undevi- 
ating  faithfulness,  for  fifty  years.  Thence,  in  1816,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  returning  to  York  in  1819,  to  undertake  for 
one  year  the  duties  of  Assistant  Classical  Tutor,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Kenrick  upon  the  continent.  His  minis- 
terial life  began  in  1820,  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation  assembling  firat  in  Mosley  Street  and  after- 
wards in  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester, — a  connection 
which  lasted,  with  a  singular  love  and  trust  between  minister 
and  people,  till  Mr.  Tayler's  removal  to  London  in  1868. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  time,  his  connection 
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with  Manchestor  OoUege  was  chiefly  administrative :  for 
seventeen  yeaxs  he  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  Secretary ;  for 
six,  those  of  Public  Examiner.  But  when  the  College,  which 
had  been  originally  founded  in  Manchester,  was  in  184:0 
brought  back  thith^,  and  re-established  on  a  new  and  en- 
larged basis,  Mr.  Tayler  was  invited  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
EcdesiMtical  History.  This  work  he  united  for  thirteen 
yeaiB  with  the  pastoral  office,  until  in  1858,  the  College 
once  more  changed  its  locality  and  was  transferred  to  Lon* 
don,  when  he  accompanied  it  as  Principal  The  duties  of 
this  office,  as  well  as  those  of  a  Theological  Professorship, 
he  continued  to  perform  till  the  time  of  his  deatL  With 
this  persevering  devotion  to  the  task  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion, either  from  the  Pulpit  or  the  Professor's  Chair,  he 
united  a  oonsteuit  literaiy  activity.  In  addition  to  being 
a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  he  was  for 
some  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Prospective,  afterwards 
developed  into  the  National  Seview.  An  admirable  and 
veiy  characteristic  volume  on  the  Heligious  Life  of  England, 
a  volume  of  Sermons  on  ''  Christian  Faith  and  Duiy, '  and 
an  Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Qospel,  of  which 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  .was  preparing  a  second  edition, 
were  his  chief  independent  works. 

So  active  and  yet  so  quiet  a  life  affords  to  the  pencil  of 
the  biographer  neither  salient  outlines  nor  sharp  contrasts ; 
and  the  chief  interest  of  the  tale,  whenever  it  comes  to  be 
fully  told,  will  be  found,  except  in  the  case  of  those  for  whom 
it  re-touches  and  brightens  the  picture  whidi  personal 
affection  has  already  painted,  in  the  self-revelation  of  a  very 
sweet  and  noble  character.  There  was  a  certain  peaceful- 
ness  about  Mr.  Tayler's  goodness  which  suggested  that  it  had 
grown  up  in  an  air  unvexed  by  storms.  And,  indeed,  the 
external  environments  of  his  life  seemed  made  for  him  and 
he  for  them.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  fancy  him 
other  than  he  was,  a  student  and  a  teacher  of  theology.  His 
was  not  a  profession  from  the  demands  of  which  he  turned 
aside  to  other  pursuits  for  needful  rest  and  relaxation,  but 
a  life-work,  which  at  once  taxed  all  his  powers  and  satisfied 
all  his  desires.  If  at  times  he  had  recourse  to  other  studies, 
it  was  only  because  his  intellectual  sympathies  were  too  wide 
to  permit  of  his  isolation  in  any  one  science,  and  he  felt  that 
to  the  true  theologian  nothing  human  could  be  aliea    But 
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he  always  came  back  to  his  researches  into  the  origin  and 
history  of  Christianity  as  to  his  mind's  true  home,  nor  was 
he  ever  more  eager  and  more  joyous  than  in  his  daily  work. 
Perhaps  it  was  from  this  constant  familiarity  and  daily  oon* 
versation  with  Christ  and  Christianity,  that  his  character  and 
personal  influence  acquired  the  tone  which  was  so  easy  to 
recognise,  yet  is  so  hard  to  describe  For  while  the  effect 
of  close  contact  with  sacred  things  is  to  make  a  hard  and 
coarse  nature  hard^  and  coarser  still,  it  may  interfuse  rever- 
ence with  a  more  solemn  awe,  and  add  a  stiller  depth  to 
love,  and  give  to  dutifulness  a  more  steadfast  energy. 

Mr.  Taylor's  natural  qualifications  for  the  Ufe  of  a  student 
were  very  great ;  for  to  fine  powers  he  added  a  retentive  me- 
mory and  a  conscientious  industry.  But  his  most  remarkable 
intellectual  characteristic  was  a  singular  breadth  of  view, 
which  was  not  only  width  of  mental  grasp,  but  even  more 
a  richness  and  versatility  of  moral  sympathy.  Few  men  were 
so  able  as  he  to  put  himself  in  the  point  of  view  of  an  oppo- 
nent, and  to  appreciate  the  real  strength  of  a  position  which 
he  did  not  himself  hold.  Partly  this  may  have  been  the 
result  of  his  deep  conviction  that  no  complete  conception 
of  the  infinite  realities,  about  which  his  thoughts  chiefly 
hovered,  was  possible;  that  some  adulteration  of  error  was 
inseparable  from  his  own  truth,  some  wholesome  salt  of  truth 
contained  in  whatever  seemed  to  be  another's  error.  But  it 
sprang  still  more  from  a  natural  gift  of  fellow-feeling,  made 
broader  and  richer  by  long  culture  and  study.  On  the  intellec- 
tual side  alone,  he  was  indeed  no  dogmatist;  the  width,  the 
complexity,  the  mauy-*sidedness,  the  mysteriousness>  which 
characterize  religious  truths,  were  ideas  ever  present  to  his 
mind,  and  he  felt  the  uncertainty  necessarily  inherent  in  all 
theological  affirmations  but  the  simplest  But  this  philoso- 
phical conviction,  while  it  affords  an  adequate  negative  safe- 
guard  against  dogmatism,  camiot  give  the  variety  of  appreda. 
tion,  the  versatility  of  insight,  which  spring  only  &om  moral 
sympathy.  To  understand  all  the  conflicting  manifestations 
of  religious  sentiment /rom  the  mside,  demands  a  large  heart 
even.niore  thana  clear  and  comprehensive  intellect  ''Pectus 
est  quod  facit  theologum/'  was  the  motto  of  a  great  theo- 
logian, A.  W.  Neander ;  it  might  also  have  been  Mr.  Tayler's ; 
for  if  it  have  a  truth  upon  the  general  field  of  Theology,  it 
is  truer  still  upon  the  narrower  domain  of  Church  History. 
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Perhaps  this  univeTsalify  of  insight,  this  recogiiitioii  of  the 
many  aspects  of  the  central  Truth,  this  willingness  to  con- 
cede something  to  an  opponent's  view  while  vindicating  his 
own,  maybe  the  reason  why  very  yoang  men,  though  regard- 
ing Mr.  Tayler  with  almost  boundless  love  and  veneration, 
were  sometimes  half  dissatisfied  with  his  teaching.  In  the 
heat  and  confidence  natural  to  their  age,  they  were  disposed 
to  crave  something  more  exclusive,  more  definite,  more  in- 
cisive. And  yet  as  the  veiy  same  men  grew  older,  and, 
coming  into  personal  contact  with  difficulties  which  they 
had  before  known  only  through  the  intervention  of  a  teacher, 
rose  to  wider  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  human  mind 
to  truth,  they  learned  to  honour  more  and  moie  the  breadth 
of  view  which  they  had  at  first  failed  to  comprehend,  and  to 
admire  as  a  serene  and  too  rare  wisdom,  what  they  had  once 
been  disposed  to  blame  as  weakness  and  uncertainty  of 
mental  grasp. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  harmoniously  beautiful 
than  the  whole  of  Mr.  Tayler^s  moral  attitude  towards 
the  objects  of  his  intellectual  activity.  To  speak,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  of  his  absolute  devotion  to  Truth,  cannot 
be  needful :  for  him  to  see  Tnith,  was  to  follow  the  divine 
vision  with  absolute  and  unquestioning  allegianca  As 
must  happen  to  reidly  thoughtful  and  studious  men  who 
live  in  an  age  of  dissolving  and  transitional  belief  he  was 
often  compelled  to  give  up,  as  unfounded,  convictions 
which  had  lain  very  near  his  heart  But  in  his  case  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  mental  change  as 
accompanied  by  a  prolonged  or  severe  moral  struggle.  Dis- 
honest dogmatism  might  terrify  him,  but  never  honest 
doubt;  and  he  rose  above  the  temptation,  which  besets 
too  many  theologians,  of  identifying  Truth  with  his  own 
opinions  or  the  dicta  of  a  churoh,  and  then  conceiving 
that  the  idol  thus  set  up  may  be  lawfully  defended  with 
any  weapcms.  To  say  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  light 
from  any  quarter  of  the  theological  heavens,  would  be 
little :  he  had  the  rarer  faculty  of  constantly  recollecting 
the  relation  of  his  own  to  all  other  sciences  and.  the 
general  fabric  of  human  knowledge :  he  was  free  from  the 
desire  of  making  his  own  acquirements  and  conclusions 
despotic  in  the  world  of  intellect,  and  kept  himself  well 
abreast  with  the  universal  progress  of  search  and  specula- 
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tion.  Yet  a  knowledge  which  to  the  last  grew  in  width 
and  richness  was  accompanied  by  an  ever  sweeter  humility ; 
and  it  was  a  veiy  touching  thing  to  note  how  fully  he  ap- 
preciated the  achievement  of  others,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  seemed  either  to  underrate,  or  far  more  often  to  forget, 
his  own.  For  his  was  not  the  humility  which,  by  calling 
attention  to  itself,  seems  to  challenge  its  own  self-estimate, 
but  that  sacred  simplicity  which  rarely  thinks  of  itself  at 
all,  and  when  it  speaks,  utters  only  the  fulness  of  the  heart 
To  love  Truth  perfectly,  is  to  love  it  always  and  to  the  end. 
And  it  is  a  great  happiness  of  the  student's  life  that  all  its 
characteristic  activity,  all  its  highest  pleasures,  are  capable 
of  being  prolonged  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave ;  and  that 
its  ruling  motive,  its  habitual  aspirations,  must,  upon  any 
worthy  theory  of  a  future  life,  be  conceived  of  as  suffering 
only  a  momentary  interruption  by  death,  to  renew  them- 
selves  ^th  fresh  force  and  under  happier  conditions.  And 
when,  in  the  case  of  the  friend  whom  we  commemorate,  we 
think  of  the  last  gift  of  God  in  a  timely  death  coming  to 
crown  a  long  and  peaceful  life — ^the  unimpaired  powers,  the 
uninterrupted  industry,  the  still  fresh  interest  in  his  daily 
work,  the  still  eager  aspiration  after  wider  knowledge  and 
more  certain  truth— we  call  to  mind  the  lines  in  which 
Antoine  Arnauld,  a  student  of  like  devotion  though  of 
stormier  fortunes,  was  apostrophized  when  death  had  brought 
him  an  end  of  trouble : 

Sancte  senex,  pleno  qui  nunc  de  flumine  verum 
Ipsum  illud,  quod  sic  terris  peregrinus  am&sti, 
Ore  avido  bibis 

But  the  aptness  of  the  quotation  ends  here,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  verse,  "  atque  odiorum  oblivia  potas,"  though  too 
true  to  the  fate  of  the  great  Jansenist  scholar,  has  no  mean- 
ing as  applied  to  Mr.  Tayler.  For  not  only  had  he  no 
hatreds  to  forget,  but  few  men  pass  away  amid  so  universal 
a  manifestation  of  love  and  sorrow.  He  had  his  contro- 
versies too,  and  some  of  them,  the  most  trying  of  aU,  conti-o- 
versies  with  friends.  His  search  for  truth  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  cherished  beliefe  of  others,  and  he  never 
hesitated  to  express  convictions  which  he  had  deliberately 
formed  in  clear  and  forcible  language.  There  was  even  a 
sense  in  which  he  might  be  said  to  have  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  religious  party,  and  responsible 
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for  a  certctin  line  of  public  policy.  But  he  neither  breathed 
the  spirit  nor  incur^d  the  penalties  of  party.  Those  who 
worked  against,  loved  him  little»  if  at  all,  less  than  those 
who  worked  with  him.  Even  to  give  momentary  utterance 
against  him  to  any  of  the  imputations  which  ai'e  the  com* 
mon  weapons  of  party  warfare,  and  which  pass  away  with 
the  exigencies  which  produce  them,  was  a  sufficient  sign  of 
a  narrow  mind  and  a  coarse  nature.  In  r^ard  to  him  it 
was  natural  to  follow,  not  an  intellectual,  but  a  moral  law 
of  classification :  in  spite  of  temporaiy  difference  of  opinion, 
he  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  honesty  the  pure  and  the 
good,  and  they  on  his. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Tayler's  great  learning  and  the  ease 
and  mastery  of  his  intellectual  grasp,  the  first  and  prevail* 
ing  impression  which  he  made  upon  those  who  knew  him 
was  not  intellectual,  but  moral ;  not  of  fine  powers  and  a 
richly-furnished  mind,  but  of  a  very  pui«  and  tender  heart, 
and  a  spirit  in  constant  communion  with  heavenly  things. 
And  this  arose  from  no  weakness  in  the  former,  but  &om 
the  wonderful  force  and  sweetness  of  the  latter  element  in 
his  character.  His  unselfishness  rose  into  absolute,  self- 
foigetfulness :  there  were  coi^unctures  of  his  life  at  which 
his  friends  had  almost  to  remind  him  that  he  had  personal 
interests,  which  other  men  would  have  been  sufficiently 
ready  to  remember.  His  kindness,  which  was  never  found 
wanting  upon  great  occasions,  shone  forth  in  the  ordinary 
intercourses  of  society  in  a  thoughtful  and  graceful  cour- 
tesy, always  ready  to  pass,  in  the  case  of  those  whom  he 
loved,  into  a  most  touching  tenderness.  The  deep  religious- 
ness of  his  spirit  will  in  the  minds  of  many  be  associated 
with  the  occasions  (too  rare  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life) 
on  which  he  led  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  with  the  clear 
and  sweet,  yet  somewhat  feeble  voice,  which  expressed  so 
awful  a  reverence ;  with  the  subdued  earnestness  of  mien, 
which  shewed  how  completely  he  was  possessed  by  the  con- 
victions to  which  he  gave  so  persuasive  an  utteranca  But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  there  were  others  who 
were  never  so  forcibly  impressed  with  his  rare  heavenly- 
mindedness  as  in  the  least  restrained  moments  of  friendly 
conversa  When — perhaps  at  the  end  of  his  year's  work, 
and  in  joyous  prospect  of  a  holiday,  more  industrious  and 
richer  in  fruit  than  most  men's  working-time — ^he  gave  free 
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play  to  the  gaiety  which  was  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  took 
his  share  in  the  miniic  warfare  of  railleiy,  never  enjoying 
a  kindly  jest  so  much  as  when  it  told,  or  seemed  to  tell, 
against  himself,  there  was  an  innocence,  almost  a  sane* 
tity,  in  his  cheerfulness,  which  is  a  rarer  thing  than  the 
sanctity  of  conscious  devotion.  He  passed  from  gay  to 
grave,  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  neither  he  nor  those  who 
listened  to  him  were  conscious  of  any  violence  or  discord 
in  the  transition.  And  it  was  only  when  the  happy  hour 
was  ended,  that  his  friends  began  to  remember  how  many 
deep  and  true  things  he  had  said,  and  that  they  had  been 
in  converse  not  only  with  a  very  kindly  and  pure  spirit, 
but  with  a  man  of  great  and  varied  learning  and  the  pro- 
foundest  religious  insight 

There  is  only  one  more  characteristic  of  Mr.  Tayler*s 
activity  for  which  we  would  gladly  find  a  place  in  this 
brief  tribute  of  affectionate  respect  He  has  done  much — 
and  would  have  done  far  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
social  prejudices  which  in  England  limit  the  influence  of 
the  Nonconformist  and  especially  the  Unitarian  minister 
— ^to  restore  the  character  and  to  vindicate  the  function  of 
the  Christian  Theologian.  For  one  great  reproach  upon  the 
religious  life  of  England  is,  that,  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  Theology  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
theologians,  whose  object  for  the  most  part  seems  to  be,  to 
invent  new  arguments  in  defence  of  foregone  conclusions ; 
to  try  how  little  they  can  yield  to  the  fresh  knowledge  and 
insight  of  the  age ;  to  defend  the  fortress  of  the  Ci*eeds 
against  any  ass^ants,  even  though  among  the  besieging 
host  should  appear  the  divine  form  of  Truth  herself.  In 
reaction  against  this  danger,  which  is  as  wide-spread  as 
the  existence  of  a  clerical  class,  have  grown  up,  at  least  in 
Germany,  an  habitual  study  and  teaching  of  theology  by 
lay  professors,  men  who  accept  and  treat  the  materials  of 
theological  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  those  of  any 
other  science,  and  pursue  their  processes  of  inquiry  with  an 
impartial  indifference  to  results.  And  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  both  here  and  on  the  continent,  some  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  theology  have  of  late  years 
been  made  by  laymen,  it  is,  we  think,  greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated, on  moi*e  accounts  than  one,  that  those  who  are  for- 
mally and  voluntarily  bound  to  the  service  of  the  Christian 
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Church,  should  shew  themselves  careless  or  incapable  of 
the  successful  investigation  of  Christian  truth.  The  func- 
tion of  the  scholar  is,  indeed,  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
prophet,  and  they  are  often  necessarily  severed.  But  it  is  a 
great  thing  that  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tayler, 
they  should  be  united.  He  was  at  once  faithful  to  the 
utmost  demands  of  religious  truth,  and  stayed  upon  the 
deepest  trusts  of  the  religious  life.  He  could  investigate 
the  title-deeds  of  Christianity,  without  ever  withdrawing 
his  upward  gaze  of  reverent  affection  from  the  face  of 
Christ.  He  could  bravely  and  even  sternly  cut  away  the 
factitious  supports  of  traditional  religion,  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  God. 

But  we  stay  our  hand,  lest  we  should  seem  to  be  guilty 
of  the  impertinence  of  praising  whom  all  our  attempt  is 
to  describe.  A  beautiful  life  has  been  closed  by  a  timely 
death ;  and  though  love  will  not  be  prevented  from  trying 
to  utter  an  immense  regret,  a  great  thankfulness  and  joy 
are  subtly  mixed  with,  sorrow.  Not  without  a  divine  sig- 
nificance was  it,  that  upon  his  open  grave  the  unclouded 
heavens  looked  down,  that  the  solemn  words  of  hope  and 
prayer  were  broken  by  the  song  of  happy  birds,  and  that 
its  only  darkness  was  the  chequered  shadow  of  rustling 
leaves.  We  lay  our  humble  wreath  of  love  and  gratitude 
at  its  head,  and  pass  on, — with  a  fresh  insight  into  tlie 
holiness  of  God,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  beauty  of  a 
faithful  Ufa 

Charles  Beabd. 
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1.   The  Jesus  of  History,     8vo.     London:  Williams  and 

Norgate.     1869. 

It  is  gradually  coming  to  be  understood  that  between  the 
actual  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  conception  of  that 
life  preserved  and  taught  in  the  Christian  churches,  there 
exists  the  widest  difference.  And  viewing  the  matter  in  a 
purely  literary  aspect,  quite  apart  from  any  theological  bear- 
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ing  it  may  possess,  it  becomes  a  work  of  the  deepest  intei'est 
to  separate  the  chief  probabilities  of  the  history  from  addi- 
tions which  either  contradict  them,  or  are  held  and  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation  Mrithout  being  based  on 
any  sufficient  evidence.  It*  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the 
true  thought  we  should  arrive  at  after  such  an  inquiry,  might 
possess  less  of  religious  value  than  the  Christian  ideal  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  historical  fact :  but  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  contradiction  between  the  two.  An  ideal  may  be  of 
many  different  kinds  ;  but  wo  may  rest  assured  that  if  the 
one  we  are  concerned  about  be  of  a  kind  which  can  be  hurt, 
or  put  out  of  countenance,  by  the  naked  facts,  it  is  a  false 
and  poverty-stricken  fancy,  and  one  which  we  were  better 
without.  We  welcome,  therefore,  any  attempt,  whether 
it  comes  in  the  shape  of  Strauss's  destructive  criticism,  or 
Benan  s  constructive  ingenuity,  or  the  jeold,  grave  weighing 
of  evidence  and  probabilities  in  the  book  before  us,  to  regain, 
and  place  apart,  the  leading  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesua  The 
Englishman's  work  is  marked  by  qualities  which  may  prevent 
the  book  from  ever  becoming  popular;  but  it  ought  to  find 
acceptance  with  those  who  demand  a  clear  statement  and  an 
unimpassioned  judgment  It  preserves  throughout  a  calm, 
judicial  tone,  all  expression  of  feeling  being  kept  carefully, 
at  times  almost  with  visible  pain,  under  restiuint.  We  shall 
best  serve  our  readers  by  giving  them  a  sketch  of  the  method 
and  results  of  the  book. 

In  all  such  inquiries  there  is  inevitably  demanded  at  the 
outset  an  examination  into  the  sources  of  the  history.  In 
the  case  of  Jesus,  this  portion  of  the  inquiry  is  confined  with- 
in very  narrow  limits ;  and  the  subject  is  receiving  such  close 
and  continued  attention  amongst  scholars  and  theologians, 
that  we  may  hope  to  have  before  long  the  questions  which 
stand  at  present  under  vexatious  dispute,  practically  settled 
by  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion.  We  think  there  are 
signs  of  this  especially  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
historical  value  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  Our  author  sums  up 
the  argument,  presupposing  here,  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
his  work,  a  considerable  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  his 
reader  with  the  subject,  and  puts  the  Gospel  aside,  as  being 
wholly  without  historical  reliableness,  whatever  its  value 
theologically  or  for  edification  may  be.  Thus,  at  the  fii*st 
step,  just  as  in  one  other  no  less  important  point,  of  which 
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we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  speak,  he  diverges  from 
the  track  chosen  by  M.  Benan.  With  respect  to  the  remain- 
ing Gospels,  he  gives  in  a  very  interesting  chapter  his  rea- 
sons for  distrusting  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  source  of  reliable 
historical  details,  excepting  where  it  repeats  or  confirms  the 
first  Gospel;  and  he  falls  back,  therefore,  upon  the  two  first 
Gospels,  and  mainly  the  first,  to  furnish  the  materials  for  a 
picture  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Matthew's  narra- 
tive he  assumes,  on  grounds  collated  with  the  care  which 
marks  all  this  portion  of  the  work,  to  represent  the  tradi- 
tion about  Jesus  as  it  existed  in  Jerusalem  thiity  years  after 
his  death,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  recover  in  some  mea- 
sure "  the  image  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet  and  martyr,  as  it  may 
have  been  conceived  in  the  memory  and  report  of  those  who 
had  known  him  during  the  brief  period  of  his  public  lifa" 
Bom  of  obscure  parentage  in  Galilee,  Jesus  does  not  become 
a  historical  personage  until  he  is  found  amongst  the  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist  The  imprisonment  of  John  seems  to 
have  roused  the  dormant  powers  and  aspirations  of  Jesus 
into  activity,  and  he  determined,  or  thought  it  was  his  gift, 
to  continue  the  work  begun  by  John,  of  preparing  the  people 
for  the  expected  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  An  interval  of 
solitude  and  meditation  was  the  natural  preparation  for 
assuming  the  ofiice  of  prophet  and  herald  of  the  kingdom. 
Thenceforward  his  life  was  passed  in  public  ;  its  duration 
was  probably  short.  The  point  that  is  of  chief  interest  to 
us  is,  that  it  divides  into  two  well-marked  portions.  Tn  the 
first,  he  is  the  preacher  of  righteousness  among  the  people 
of  Galilee:  his  doctrines,  preserved  to  us  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  are  of  the  highest  morality:  he 
spiritualizes  the  Mosiac  law  without  destroying  its  authority, 
for  he  is  always  a  Jew  speaking  to  Jews :  he  exalts  the 
gentler  virtues ;  and  lifts  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  to  noble 
and  generous  views  of  duty  and  of  God.  In  Galilee  he  finds 
a  few  trusty  and  loving  friends,  who  become  his  companions; 
but  this  period  of  his  life  ends  in  failure.  Nothing  comes 
of  the  movement  among  the  Galilean  people :  sometimes 
they  hear  him  gladly,  sometimes  they  reject  him  :  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  does  not  make  his  appearance;  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  does  not  come.  His  preaching  has  awakened  fear 
and  opposition  in  high  quarters,  and  he  retreats,  with  one  or 
two  friends,  to  the  Gentile  districts  to  the  north  of  Galilee. 
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There  is  little  to  be  told  of  the  interval  between  this  retreat 
to  the  North  and  the  final  resolve  to  stake  all  and  cast  him- 
self upon  Jerusalem.   But  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  surmises 
Jesus  may  himself  have  had  in  Gsdilee,  or  whatever  hopes 
his  friends  may  have  been  cherishins,  it  was  at  length  openly 
in  the  character  of  the  long-awaited  Messiah  that  he  began 
the  brief  second  portion  of  his  public  career.    This  transi- 
tion from  herald  of  the  kingdom  to  assumption  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  was  the  critical  moment  of  his  life  ;  but  while 
announcing  himself  as  the  Messiah,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
prepared  for  failure  and  death ;  and  the  perfect  good  faith 
of  Jesus,  and  his  singleness  of  purpose,  are  borne  witness  to 
at  every  turn  of  the  story,  and  eventually  by  the  closing 
tragedy.   As  he  failed  in  Galilee,  so  he  failed  in  Jerusalem. 
The  triumph  of  the  entry  into  the  city,  his  lordly  cleansing 
of  the  temple  from  them  that  defiled  it  with  traffic,  his  favour 
with  the  people,  were  the  exultation  of  a  day  or  two ;  but 
at  every  step  he  met  priestly  ritual,  or  Pharisaic  puritanism, 
or  Soman  military  rule ;  and  all  three  were  equally  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Forsaking 
then  Ms  former  tone,  no  longer  with  the  words  of  blessing 
on  his  tongue,  he  uttered  those  lofty  denunciations  against 
hypocrisy  and  ritualism  and  shams,  which  it  is  difficult  even 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  read  quite  calmly.    If  at  that 
moment  in  his  career  it  was  the  intention  of  Jesus,  as  is  pro- 
bable,* to  retire  from  Jerusalem,  and  wait  in  silence,  or  re- 
sign himself  to  failure,  the  plan  was  thwarted  by  his  arrest 
The  purpose  of  the  Jewish  rulers  may  have  been  simply  to 
silence  him  while  the  city  was  crowded  during  the  Pass- 
over; but  once  having  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  finding 
that  he  boldly  claimed  in  some  sense  to  be  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  they  handed  him  over  to  the  Boman  governor.  Then, 
with  the  calm  dignity  and  faith  in  God  which  the  Christian 
memory  has  in  all  ages  so  tenderly  cherished,  Jesus  met  his 
mortal  fate;  nor  can  the  Christian  remembrance  be  made 
less  tender,  nor  the  event  itself  less  sublime,  if  we  return  to 
the  naked  truth,  and  can  understand  the  gloom  of  fedlure 
and  disappointment  in  which  the  cross  was  shrouded. 

This  is,  in  briefest  outline^  a  sketch  of  the  results  to 
which  our  author  attains.    Many  critical  points  of  interest 

*  The  reference  is  to  Uie  last  verse  of  Mfttthew  xziii. 
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by  the  way  are  taken  up  and  handled,  as  we  think,  care- 
fully and  wisely,  if  not  always  convincingly.  He  main- 
tains everywhere  the  cold,  deliberative  attitude,  which,  we 
think,  marks  his  true  reverence  for  the  subject,  and  to 
which,  in  truth,  we  have  found  it  not  easy  to  attain  even 
in  drawing  up  the  faint  outline  of  the  great  life  he  dis- 
cusses. We  must,  moreover,  notice  two  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  writer  of  this  book,  which  run  through  his 
work,  and  give  it>  apart  from  any  critical  results  he  arrives 
at,  a  peculiar  valua  The  first  is  a  profound  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  truthfulness  of  the  character  of  Jesus. 
This  sympathy  with  Jesus,  scarcely  avowed  in  words,  but 
silently  underlying  the  whole  criticism  of  the  book,  never 
permits  the  writer  to  choose  out  of  two  conflicting  pro- 
babilities the  one,  whatever  its  claims  otherwise  may  be, 
which  would  contradict  his  moral  estimate  of  Jesus.  Thus, 
in  his  discussion  of  the  question  of  miracles,  he  specifies 
the  conclusions  from  which  we  have  to  choose :  first,  belief 
in  the  miracle,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  words  belief  and 
miracle;  second,  disbelief,  but  guarded  so  as  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  Jesus ;  third,  disbelief,  with  an  explanation 
assuming  the  connivance  of  Jesus  in  a  fraud.  When  he  is 
forced  into  the  acceptance  of  one  of  the  last  two  of  these 
conclusions,  it  is  invariably,  in  spite  of  the  diflSculties 
which  may  attend  it,  the  first  that  he  adopts.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  this  respect  also  he  departs  essentially 
from  the  method  and  conception  of  Benan.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  in  doing  so  he  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the 
intincts  and  habits  of  English  thought,  but  is  in  fact  true 
to  the  psychological  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  second  point  we  wish  especially  to  notice  is  the 
strong  line  the  writer  draws  between  Jesus  and  Christianity. 
Jesus  was  a  Jew,  and  his  purpose  was  a  Jewish  one ;  his 
career  was  marked  by  failure,  and  it  ended  in  disaster  and 
death. 

"One  thing  was  hidden  from  him,  which  had  he  known, 
would  have  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  hour.  He  could  not 
have  foreseen  that  the  hopes  he  had  contributed  to  excite  would 
lead,  not  to  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  but  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nationality,  and  almost  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Jewish  people ;  nor  that,  in  his  name  and  for  his  sake,  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  for  whom  tlirough  life  he  had  laboured,  and 
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for  whom  he  was  then  ready  to  die,  would  during  long  ages  be 
subject  to  every  form  of  persecution  and  ignominy."* 

Our  author  accepts,  therefore,  the  doctrine  that  the  real 
founder  of  Christianity  was  Paul, — in  the  name,  however, 
of  Jesus ;  and  to  this  conclusion,  as  being  a  true  statement 
of  the  case,  we  think  all  modern  criticism  tends  with  over- 
whelming force. 

The  book  covers  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  and  as  it  begins 
with  a  sketch  of  Jewish  history  previous  to  the  Christian 
era,  so  it  ends  with  a  sketch  of  the  probable  way  in  which 
Christianity  sprang  from  Judaism,  and  Christian  dogma 
formed  itself  No  attempt  is  made  to  unfold  the  steps  by 
which  the  ^)elief  ui  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  originated 
and  became  prevalent.  The  belief,  with  its  strong  ii^uence 
over  the  first  disciples,  and  especially  Paul,  is  accepted  as 
a  fact  of  history.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
book  is  the  account  of  the  divergence  between  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  Pauline  churches,  and  the  compara- 
tive failure  of  the  former.  The  peculiarities  of  Paul's  views 
of  the  nature  and  work  of  Jesus,  the  influence  of  contem- 
porary philosophy  in  Paul's  mind,  the  reaction  of  Greek 
thought  and  culture  upon  early  Christian  doctrine  when  it 
took  root  among  the  Greek  populations  of  the  cities,  and 
finally  the  necessity  out  of  which  sprang  into  existence  the 
fourth  Gospel,  with  its  novel  conception  of  Jesiis,  and  its 
independence  of  primitive  tradition,  are  worked  out,  though 
less  in  detail,  yet  with. the  same  care  and  integrity,  which 
mark  the  more  special  subject  of  the  book.  We  have  far 
too  keen  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  work  to  be 
willing  to  pick  out  imperfections,  nor  are  we  attempting 
to  pass  judgment  upon  it,  excepting  in  so  far  as  we  say 
that  it  is  clear  and  unimpassioned  and  worthy  of  its  sub- 
ject. Its  chief  fault,  to  our  mind,  is  that  it  is  published 
anonymously.  In  the  position  in  which  Christianity  finds 
itself  in  our  land  to-day,  we  believe  it  is  good  and  proper 
for  all  who  can  so  successfully  lay  aside  prepossessions, 
reason  so  acutely,  and  state  processes  and  results  so  judi- 
ciously, as  does  the  author  of  this  work,  to  throw  in  their 
personal  weight,  such  as  it  may  be,  with  their  opinions. 

£.  S.  M. 

•  P.  280. 
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2.  History  and  Principles  of  the  Church  Polity  of  England. 

Longmans  and  Co.     1869. 

• 

Mr.  Mountfield  has  made  an  opportune  contribution  to 
public  opinion  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  his  "  History 
and  Principles  of  the  Church  Polity  of  England."  It  con- 
tains a  vigorous  protest  against  the  reviving  sacerdotalism 
of  our  day,  and  is  conceived  in  a  thoroughly  liberal  and 
Christian  spirit  The  author  commences  with  a  sketch  of 
the  transition  from  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  to  the  rise  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  ;  and  defends 
it  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  Church,  that 
''  the  people  are  its  legislators,  and  the  clergy,  its  rulers, 
officers  and  ministers,  subordinate  to  the  whole  body."  He 
traces  the  course  of  imperial  supremacy,  and  justly  pleads 
that  "  National  Churches  were  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity."  The  history  of  the  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  this  country  is  succinctly  reviewed ;  and  the 
adverse  influences  are  described  under  which  the  identity 
of  Church  and  State,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  con- 
version of  a  nation,  which  prevailed  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
gave  way  under  the  Norman  kings  to  the  hierarchical  sys- 
tem, which  was  gradually  established  after  the  Conquest^ 
and  lasted  till  the  Beformation :  the  successive  changes  in 
church  polity  are  rapidly  narrated,  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted, now  under  Mary  and  James  II.  to  restore  the 
Papal  supremacy,  and  now  under  Cromwell  to  construct 
a  truly  comprehensive  and  national  church  on  a  non-epis- 
copal basis :  and,  lastly,  our  author  recounts  the  effect  of 
the  Kevolution  upon  the  Church  Establishment,  when  all 
legislative  power,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  alike,  was  left 
solely  in  the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  the  function  of  the 
Sovereign  was  limited  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  as  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  the  supreme  head  of  church  and 
commonweal  tL 

The  object  of  this  brief  narrative  of  the  growth  of  the 
English  church  polity,  is  to  vindicate  historically  the  prin- 
ciples which,  in  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Mountfield 
proceeds  to  defend  on  other  grounds.  His  plea  for  the 
abstract  right  of  the  nation  to  legislate  for  itself  in  ecclesi- 
astical as  in  civil  affairs,  by  means  of  its  appointed  repre- 
sentatives, appears  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  conclusive.    He 
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defines  the  National  Church,  as  *'that  church  which  re- 
ceives its  laws  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters  from  the 
nation,  the  duties  of  its  ministers  and  the  rights  of  its 
congregations  being  defined  in  the  laws  of  the  realm."* 
If  the  principle  of  Jeremy  Taylor  be  admitted,  that  **  the 
Church  is  not  a  distinct  state  and  order  of  men,  but  the 
commonwealth  turned  Christian,"  then  the  theory,  at 
any  rate,  even  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  rests  on  a 
solid  and  comprehensive  basis ;  and  our  author  is  suc- 
cessful in  shewing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
church  polity  proceeds  naturally  from  it  It  is  true,  he  not 
unfrequently  seems  to  us  quite  unwarrantably  to  resolve 
individual  and  irresponsible  action  into  state  and  represen- 
tative action ;  and  we  are  surprised,  for  example,  to  be  told 
that  the  system  of  patronage  really  secures  for  the  nation 
the  right  of  appointing  clergymen;  and  that  "it  is  not 
seemly  or  expedient  that  when  the  nation  has  placed  in  a 
parish  a  man  who  has  been  deemed  fit  to  be  the  clergyman 
of  that  place,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  congregation 
or  parishioners  to  remove  him.  The  nation  has  placed  him 
there  ;  it  is  for  the  nation,  not  for  a  fraction  of  it,  to  remove 
him."  Nevertheless,  so  important  are  the  services  which 
the  Church  has  performed,  that  we  can  readily  sympathize 
with  the  moral  which  our  author  draws  from  the  history  of 
the  Establishment,  as  he  contemplates  a  possible  time  when 
"the  National  Church,  having  done  its  work,  must  pass 
away," — viz.  that  "from  it  men  will  learn  that  laymen 
can  reform  a  corrupt  church  and  govern  a  reformed  one ; 
that  they  can  abolish  the  supremacy  of  a  sacerdotal  caste 
without  abasing  the  clergy ;  that  whilst  retaining  in  their 
own  hands  the  supreme  control  over  the  church,  they  can 
preserve  to  the  clergy  the  honour  due  to  their  oflSce."-f" 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Mountfield  appears  to  have  an  tuider- 
consciousness  that  the  National  Church  realizes  but  very 
poorly,after  aU,thegreat  ideal  set  before  it  at  the  Beformation ; 
less,  however,  from  any  intrinsic  fault  then  in  its  own  polity, 
than  from  the  impossibility  of  its  foreseeing  the  various 
diversities  to  which  new  intellectual  developments  inevitably 
give  rise,  and  from  its  entire  inability  to  adapt  itself  to  thera 
as  they  successively  present  themselves.  He  admits  that "  the 

•  P.  120.  t  p.  252. 
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theory  on  which  our  Church  is  founded,  that  the  common- 
wealth and  the  church  are  the  same  society  under  diffei*eut 
names,  is  no  longer  true  ;"*  and  he  does  not  deny  that  what- 
ever it  may  be  historically,  practically  at  this  day  the  "Church 
of  England  is  a  sect,  one  of  many  other  religious  communities 
in  the  country,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  certain 
doctrines  or  forms  of  government,  enjoying  certain  privileges, 
honours  and  endowments,  conferred  upon  it  by  the  State/'-f- 
But  when  theory  and  practice  are  so  hopelessly  irreconcil- 
able, it  is  surely  an  intellectual  perversity  to  vindicate  the 
practice  of  to-day  on  the  ground  that  there  was  once  a  time 
when  the  theory  was  not  falsa  Nor  is  any  defence  set  up 
for  the  exclusion  from  the  Church  of  those  who  at  least  would 
bring  with  them  no  greater  divergences  of  thought  from 
received  standards  than  are  already  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  Church  itael£  There  can  be  little  harmony  in 
an  Establishment,  on  the  cessation  of  which  "there  would  be 
at  least  two  bodies,  both  claiming  to  be  successors  of  a  church 
which  can  have  no  successors." J  And  "the  high  unsectarian 
purposes  for  which  the  nation  maintains  a  cleTgy,"§  cannot 
certainly  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  carried  out,  when  in  one 
parish  you  may  hear  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  pro- 
claimed in  its  most  acidulated  form,  in  the  next  have  it 
frittered  away  altogether,  and  in  a  third  find  it  subordinated 
to  the  mediatorial  power  of  the  priesthood.  Mr.  Mountfield 
altogether  ignores  the  diflSculty  of  stretching  the  creeds  of 
the  fourth  century  to  cover  the  foith  of  the  nineteenth.  In- 
tellectually speaking,  we  are  much  further  removed  from  the 
Beformation,  than  the  Reformation  was  from  the  Council  of 
Nicaea.  Until  the  Anglican  Church  can  recognize  and  pro- 
vide for  this,  she  can  never  be  in  any  sense  national  That 
she  never  will  recognize  it,  still  more  provide  for  it,  her  past 
history  and  her  present  condition — whatever  be  our  regrets 
— alike  forbid  us  to  believe. 

J.  E.  C 


3.   A    Marmal  of  Christian  Evidence,  &c.     By  John   K. 
Beard,  D.D.     London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

No  careful  observer  of  the  religious  movements  of  the 
present  day  can  fail  to  perceive  how  the  older  forms  both 

•  P.  124,  t  P.  93,  J  p.  251.  §  P.  242. 
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of  orthodoxy  and  scepticism  are  losing  their  hold  of  the 
thoughtful  and  educated  classes  of  society.  The  unreason- 
ing acceptance  of  ancient  creeds  is  defended  by  very  few  of 
th?  wri^rs  and  preachers  ..ho  lay  any  claiml,  le^ership 
among  us,  while  the  dry  rationalism  of  the  last  century 
meets  with  as  little  favour  as  the  scoffing  unbelief  of  the 
sceptical  school  who  dreamed  they  could  rival  Voltaire  or 
Gibbon  by  borrowing  their  incisive  wit  to  render  palatable 
the  wearisome  attacks  upon  all  religion  in  which  they  in- 
dulged. There  is  a  moderation  in  the  newer  school  of 
Christian  apologists  which  renders  their  writings  all  the 
more  effective,  and  a  tone  of  reverence  in  the  more  critical 
assailants  of  the  older  dogmas  which  bids  us  hope  that 
the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  faith  and  criticism  will 
have  won  for  man  a  religious  belief  that  will  satisfy  the 
yearning  aspirations  of  humanity  for  true  communion  with 
God,  without  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  intellectual  free- 
dom  and  activity  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  member- 
ship  in  the  kingdom  of  God  The  increased  fruitfulness 
of  theological  literature  which  has  been  manifested  since 
Schleiermacher  successfully  attempted  to  revivify  the  results 
of  modern  scholarship  and  critical  research  by  reverent  and 
loving  dependence  upon  the  present  spirit  of  an  immanent 
Deity,  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  our  hopefulness  not  being 
visionary.  The  merely  destructive  task  of  criticism  seems 
almost  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  even  those  authors 
whose  names  are  most  dreaded  by  the  upholders  of  ortho- 
doxy, men  like  the  late  F.  C.  Baur  of  Tubingen,  and  the 
still  living  leaders  of  what  English  theologians  regard  as 
the  vanguard  of  neologianism,  Benan  and  Strauss,  have 
described  with  undeniable  earnestness  facts  and  principles 
which  their  keenest  criticism  has  been  unable  to  resolve 
either  into  myth  or  legend. 

It  is  therefore  not  possible  for  the  writer  of  this  notice  to 
regard  the  influence  of  M.  Eenan  upon  religious  thought  with 
anything  like  the  dread  with  which  it  evidently  inspires  Dr. 
Beard.  Men  who  have  received  a  theological  training  will  not 
be  misled  by  the  romantic  colouring  with  which  M.  Benan 
covers  his  uncritical  methods  of  dealing  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers.  They  will  be  able  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
undoubted  learning  with  which  he  has  treated  some  of  the 
many  subjects  on  wliich  he  has  written,  while  they  cannot 
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help  regretting  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  his  logic,  and 
the,  at  times,  curious  misdirection  of  his  criticisma  Upon  gene- 
ral readers  in  England  his  power  will  be  very  limited  indeed. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  is  essentially  French,  and  distasteful 
to  ordinary  English  feeling.  On  this  side  of  the  Channel  there 
is  in  all  classes  a  dislike  to  mere  sentiment,  and  so  much  love 
of  plain  dealing,  that  there  seems  very  little  danger  of  men 
being  led  to  admire  the  romantic  description  of  Christ's  career 
which  Benan  has  invented,  or  to  allow  the  want  of  ethical 
clearness  in  their  author  to  hide  from  them  the  dishonest 
truckling  which  he  ascribes  to  Ch^st^  and  almost  defends 
in  him,  and  which  he  certainly  does  praise  in  the  practice  of 
the  clergy  of  modern  days.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  how* 
ever,  his  writings  are  not  without  their  positive  religious  value. 
In  most  CathoUc  countries,  the  natural  reaction  against  the 
ultramontanism  of  modem  days  has  driven  intellectual  men 
into  absolute  unbelief  Trained  from  earliest  childhood  to 
confound  all  religion  with  the  dogmas  inculcated  by  the 
priesthood,  most  thinking  men  have  with  the  faith  in  Ca- 
tholicism lost  all  interest  in  religion.  The  fierce  condemna- 
tion with  which  the  Vie  de  J^sus  was  received,  the  prayers 
ofifered  up  in  every  CathoUc  church  to  appease  the  God 
supposed  to  be  offended  by  this  impious  publication,  made 
the  opponents  of  the  priesthood  read  for  the  first  time  a 
work  which,  though  it  may  seem  heretical  even  to  liberal 
theologians  like  Dr.  Beard,  is  conservative  to  many  a  highly 
cultivated  Frenchman  or  ItaUan ;  and  the  purity  and  nobiUty 
of  Christ,  even  as  Benan  describes,  could  not  fail  to  re- 
awaken  religious  aspirations  seemingly  dead  in  many  a 
heart 

Dr.  Beard  has  evidently  devoted  much  thought  and  care- 
ful study  to  the  writings  of  M,  Benan,  and  the  work  which 
suggests  these  thoughts  is  devoted  to  a  defence  of  Christian 
truth  by  an  elaborate  criticism  and  refutation  of  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  them.  I  share  the  surprise  with  which 
Dr.  Beard  regards  Benan*s  conception  of  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity. How  any  one  who  professes  so  much  admiration 
for  Jesus,  who  so  frequently  expresses  such  sympathy  for 
the  high  lessons  which  he  taught,  could  think  him  capable 
of  conniving  at  deception,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
understand ;  nor  am  I  able,  any  more  than  Dr.  Beard,  to 
comprehend  how  a  writer  of  such  undoubted  power  as  Benan 
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could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  fiuth  which  has 
regenerated  mankind,  and  has  been  the  source  of  all  modern 
ciQture  and  civilization,  should  have  been  founded,  as  he 
describes  it»  in  the  hallucinations  and  £Etncied  visions  of 
an  hysterical  woman.  With  very  much  of  Dr.  Beard's 
criticism  I  am  altogether  agreed,  and  think  his  strictures 
so  just»  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  he  has  devoted  too  much 
space  to  their  defence.  But  in  his  zeal  for  his  own  lofty 
estimate  of  Christ,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  defends  as 
essential  to  Christianity  much  that  is  unnecessary  and  more 
than  doubtful.  I  always  regret  lo  see  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity made  to  depend  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  miracu- 
lous element  in  the  evangelical  story.  Miracles,  however 
explained — ^and  Dr.  Beard's  explanation  of  them  as  the 
manifestations  of  a  higher  law  not  yet  known  or  understood 
by  us,  seem  to  me  very  nearly  akin  to  a  denial  of  their 
ordinarily  accepted  meaning — can  never  prove  to  me  that  I 
am  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  miracle-worker  as  divine. 
The  presence  in  the  New  Testament  of  narratives  ascribing 
miracles  to  Jesus  and  his  first  followers,  seems  to  me  only 
the  natural  fruit  of  the  uncritical  character  of  the  age ;  but 
to  insist  upon  our  acceptance  of  their  credibility  now,  is 
raising,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  needless  difficulty  to  our  faith 
in  the  religion  which  Jesus  proclaimed,  and  which,  in  its 
lofty  simplicity,  its  tender  majesty  and  sublime  purity, 
carries  with  it  its  best,  because  self-evidencing  sanction. 
Dr.  Beard  himself,  by  the  beautiful  examples  which  he  gives 
of  Christian  life,  does  more  to  prove  the  truth  and  power  of 
the  faith  he  loves,  than  by  the  elaborate  defence  which  he 
raises  for  the  credibility  of  the  supernatural  incidents  in  the 
evangelical  story.  No  one  can  read  his  description  of  the 
martyrs'  enthusiastic  patience,  the  ship-carpenter^s  loving 
life,  the  cobbler^s  benevolent  hut,  the  collier's  earnest 
searching  after  truth,  without  recognizing  the  living  Spirit 
of  God,  "  the  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  and 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  or  the  walking  on  the 
sea,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  in  the  Grospel  there  is  a  power 
to  feed  the  soul  with  imperishable  food,  and  to  preserve 
men  from  sinking  beneath  the  temptations  to  sin  which 
beset  us  in  our  earthly  life. 
Dr.  Beard  never  writes  without  making  his  readers  feel 
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the  presence  of  a  deeply  devout  mind,  and  letting  them 
find  in  his  pages  the  suggestive  thoughts  of  a  scholar  whose 
researches  cover  a  more  than  ordinarily  extensive  ranga 
While  reading  his  ''Manual  of  Christian  Evidence,"  I  have 
perhaps  differed  more  frequently  than  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  from  Ids  critical  judgments ;  but  I  have  recog- 
nized his  great  and  varied  scholarship,  and  have  rejoiced  in 
the  true  appreciation  he  displays  of  the  imperishable  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion  in  its  multiform  manifestations  among 
all  races  of  mankind. 

S.  A.  S. 
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L— THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST :  THE  ATONEMENT 

CONTROVERSY. 

1.  The  Work  of  Christ :  Stennons  by  Eev.  J.  Llewelyn 
Davies,  M.A.     1860. 

2.  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People.    No.  III.  The  Atonement 

as  a  Fact  and  as  a  Theory,  By  Rev.  Francis  Garden, 
Sub-Dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapel  RoyaL    1861. 

3.  Aids  to  Faith,    Edited  by  William  Thompson,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (now  Archbishop 
of  York).  Essay  VIIL  The  Death  of  Christ.  By  the 
Editor.    Fourth  Edition.     1863. 

4.  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People^  Second  Series.    No.  XIIL 

A  Revieia  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BrietoVs  Essay 
•   in  ''Aids  to  Faith!'    By  Rev.  J.  L.  Davies,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  F.  Garden. 

5.  Ecce  Deus :  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  Jesiis 

Christ,  with  Controversial  ifotes  on  *Ecce  Homo.  By 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.    Third  Edition.    1868. 

The  connection  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  so  often  and  so  variously  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion 
and  controversy  among  theologians.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  works  named  above,  the  results  attained  by  recent 
inquirers  have  not  been  satisfactory  or  harmonious,  even  in 
the  case  of  those  who  may  be  classed  together  as  nominally 
holding  certain  popular  forms  of  Christian  belief  How  this 
has  arisen  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
article,  in  which  also  we  nope  to  recall  attention  to  a  fair 
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historical  interpretation  of  the  expressions  on  which  the 
inquiiy  chiefly  turns, — ^an  interpretation  not  drawn  firom 
any  theory  of  the  "Atonement,"  whether  of  this  church  or 
of  that^  but  founded  simply  on  a  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  feelings  of  the  times  from  which  the  expressions 
referred  to  come  down  to  ua  And  in  this  connection  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Liddon's*  on  a  kindred  subject  is  worthy  of 
especial  remembrance.  He  speaks  of  "  writers  who  cany 
into  their  interpretation  of  the  Grospels  ideas  which  have 
been  gained  from  a  study  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  or  of  the 
recent  history  of  France."  Similarly,  we  have  no  doubt,  it 
could  be  shewn  that  theological  writers  have  carried  into 
the  discussion  of  our  present  subject  ideas  gained,  not  from 
the  New  Testament,  but  from  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  Con- 
fessions and  Institutes,  as  well  as  from  various  other  still 
older,  or  also  more  recent,  n^n-scriptural  sources.  This 
error,  however,  let  us  here  carefully  endeavour  to  avoid. 

The  language  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament  is  richly  varied  in  its  forms.  Him, 
says  St.  Paul,  "God  hath  set  forth  to  he  2^  propitiation, 
through  fedth,  by  his  blood."  "Ye  were  not  redeemed," 
writes  another  apostle,  "  with  corruptible  things,  .as  silver 
and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition 
from  your  &thers,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot"  And  so  the 
First  Epistle  of  John :  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."f  Expressions  like  these  might 
be  multiplied ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  state, 
in  one  of  its  principal  forms,  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
founded  on  this  language. 

The  human  rad^,  we  are  told,  was  guilty  of  manifold  sin 
before  God,  both  as  being  descended  from  Adam  and  par- 
taking of  his  guilt,  and  also  on  account  of  actual  transgres- 
sion ;"  As  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not 
ona"  All  men  were  thus  guilty  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment The  wrath  of  God  was  aroused  against  them,  and 
would  in  due  time  have  fallen  upon  them,  in  the  form  of 
eternal  damnation.  It  would  now  also  be  impending  over 
all  of  us,  without  any  chance  of  escape,  if  Jesus  Christ,  by 

*  Bampton  Loctorei,  1866  (amaU  edition),  p.  100. 
t  Rom.  iu.  25.;  1  Pet  i.  18,  19 ;  1  John  i.  7. 
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suffering  and  dying,  had  not  borne  it  for  us.  Thus,  by  his 
death,  he  appeased,  propitiated,  or  made  ''satisfaction"  to, 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  Father,  enduring  the  punishment 
which  must  else  have  been  inflicted  on  men.  From  that 
punishment  he  has  therefore  redeemed  us ;  by  his  stripes 
we  are  healed;  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood.  Thus  God,  it  is  further  said,  forgives  us 
our  sins.  He  manifests  His  love  to  the  world  in  giving  and 
accepting  Christ  as  our  substitute.  At  the  same  time  He 
manifests  His  justice,  because  He  does  not  pardon  sin  with- 
out punishing  for  it.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  Law  is 
vindicated ;  man  does  not  sin  with  impunity ;  for,  though 
Tie  may  escape  the  penalties  he  has  incurred,  yet  these  fall 
upon  an  aU-sufiKcient  substitute,  and  the  requirements  of 
justice  are  satisfied. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  doctrines  of  others,  there  is 
some  danger  of  over^stating  or  under-stating  what  they 
teach — a  fault  which  ought  always  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  doctrine  of  Atonement  and  its  subsidiary  doctrines 
have  been  variously  laid  down  by  different  writers,  of  older 
and  more  recent  date.  In  the  above  statement  we  have 
sought  to  express  fairly  the  substance  of  prevailing  ideas 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  conne<^tion  of  that  forgive- 
ness with  the  death  of  Christ  Probably  few  persons  fami- 
liar with  modern  evan^lical  preaching,  whether  among  the 
clergy  or  the  Methodists  and  other  Nonconformist  sects, 
would  say  that  there  is  any  over-statement  in  the  brief 
summary  just  given.  But  that  this  may  further  appear, 
we  wUl  quote  a  few  sentences  from  one  of  the  works  classed 
together  at  the  head  of  this  articla  This  may  reasonably 
be  accepted  as  representing  a  widely-received  form  of  the 
common  doctrine,  seeing  that  it  comes  before  us  with  all 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  Heads  of  the  Church.  Speaking 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Archbishop  of  York  writes  as 
follows : 

^  How  came  this  exhibition  of  Divine  hve  to  be  needed  1  Be- 
cause wrath  had  already  gone  out  against  man.  The  clouds  of 
God*s  anger  gathered  thick  over  the  whole  human  race ;  they 
discharged  themselves  on  Jesus  only.  Grod  has  made  Him  to  be 
sin  for  na  who  knew  no  sin;  He  is  made  'a  curse'  (a  thing 
accursed)  for  us,  that  the  curse  that  hangs  over  us  may  be 
removed.    He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree.    There 
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are  those  who  would  see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Divine  love ;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of  Divine 
wrath  against  sin  are  heard  there  also ;  and  He  who  alone  was 
no  child  of  wrath  meets  the  shock  of  the  thunderstorm,  becomes 
a  curse  for  us  and  a  vessel  of  wrath ;  and  the  rajs  of  wrath  break 
out  of  that  thunder-gloom  and  shine  on  the  bowed  head  of  Him 
who  hangs  on  the  cross,  dead  for  our  sin&" 

In  another  page,  the  Archbishop  says  of  Christ : 

*'  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and  God  by  dying  on  the  cross 
for  them  and  bearing  their  punishment  in  tiieir  stead.  He  is  '  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood.'*  ....  He  is  the  ransom, 
or  price  paid,  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  all  iniquity.  The 
wrath  of  Grod  was  against  man,  but  it  did  not  fall  on  man.  God 
made  His  Son  '  to  be  sin  for  us,'  though  He  knew  no  sin ;  and 
Jesus  suffered,  though  men  had  sinned.  By  this  act  God  and 
man  were  reconciled." 

Once  more,  the  Archbishop  describes  a  main  part  of 
'  this  mysterious  transaction"  in  the  following  words : 

'^  God  the  Father  laid  upon  His  Son  the  weight  of  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  so  that  He  bare  in  His  own  body  the  wrath 
which  men  must  else  have  borne,  because  there  was  no  other  way 
of  escape  for  them ;  and  thus  the  Atonement  was  a  manifestation 
of  Divine  justice. "t 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  these  passages  holds  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement  in  no  nndecided  form.  He  does 
not,  however,  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  punishment  impend- 
ing over  man  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  ia 
meant  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Archbishop,  if  he  had 
spoken  more  fully  on  that  point,  would  have  said,  with 
many  before  him,  that  the  "terrible  wrath"  of  (Jod  could 
only  have  been  appeased,  or  found  "satisfaction,"^  by  and 
in  sinful  man's  endurance  of  endless  suffering  in  hell. 

What,  however,  this  eminent  expositor  of  the  Church's 
doctrine  fails  to  explain  for  us  on  the  point  in  question,  we 
may  find  veiy  fully  set  forth  in  other  quarters.  It  may  be 
well  too,  in  order  that  we  may  not  seem  to  pass  over  and 
neglect  more  popular  statements,  to  take  the  following 
from  one  of  the  Methodist  Catechisms.  Seferring  to  the 
Fall,  question  and  answer  run  thus : 

*  Bom.  iii.  25— but,  we  are  pezBoaded,  a  miireading  of  the  worda. 
t  Aids  to  FWith,  pp.  8S2,  886-7,  t  Ibid.  p.  850-1. 
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''  Wherein  consistB  the  misery  of  that  state  into  which  man 
fell  ? — The  misery  of  the  state  into  which  man  fell  consists  in 
this,  that  all  mankind,  being  bom  in  sin,  and  following  the 
devices  and  desires  of  their  own  corrupt  hearts,  are  under  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  Grod,  and  so  are  made  liable  to  the  miseries 
of  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  hereafter/* 

After  pointing  out  that  Christ,  by  his  death  upon  the 
cross,  "  offered  a  full  satisfaction  and  atonement  to  Divine 
justice,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  the  Catechism 
proceeds : 

"  How  did  the  death  of  Christ  satisfy  Divine  Justice  ? — ^Tlie 
death  of  Christ  satisfied  Divine  Justice,  in  that  our  sins  deserved 
death;  but  Christ  being  both  God  and  man,  and  -petiectlj 
righteous,  there  was  an  infinite  value  and  merit  in  his  death, — 
which  being  undergone  for  oui*  sakes  and  in  our  stead.  Almighty 
God  exercises  His  mercy  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  consistently 
with  His  justice  and  holiness."* 

There  is  evidently  a  very  substantial  agreement  between 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Methodist  Catechism ;  while  yet 
the  latter  is  the  more  explicit  of  the  two  in  regard  to 
the  punishment  from  which  man  has  been  delivered.  The 
"Declaration  of  Faith"  issued  by  the  Congregational  Union 
is  in  harmony  with  both,  and  it  may  be  cited  here  as 
shewing  us  what  is  no  doubt  the  usual  doctrine  of  a  large 
'  and  important  section  of  English  Nonconformists.  It  wUl 
be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  vagueness  in 
this  document.  It  does  not  speak  of  the  "  wrath  of  God,*' 
nor  tell  us  at  aU  definitely  what  mankind  has  been  re- 
deemed from,  nor  even  state  that  Christ  suffered  and  died 
in  our  stead,  as  our  substitute.  It  is,  in  short,  altogether 
less  decided  than  either  the  Archbishop  or  the  Wesleyan 
Catechism,  —  as  if  the  writers  of  the  Declaration  had 
been  especially  careful  to  keep  close  to  the  phraseology  of 
Scripture,  and  commit  themselves  to  no  idea  which  had 
not  at  least  an  apparent  sanction  in  its  statementa  But 
nevertheless  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  doctrine 
intended  by  the  writers,  and  now  generally  received  in  the 
denomination,  is  little  different  from  that  omitained  in  our 
previous  quotations.  The  Congregational  churches,  then, 
we  are  told,  believe  "  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 

*  Wesleyan  Catechism,  No.  II.  (publisheii  by  the  Conforenoe),  pp  10—13, 
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revealed,  either  personally  in  His  own  ministry,  or  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  ministry  of  His  Apostles,  the  whole 
mind  of  God  for  our  salvation ;  and  that  by  His  obedience 
to  the  Divine  law  while  He  lived,  and  by  His  sufiTeringa 
unto  death,  He  meritoriously  '  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us ;'  having  thereby  vindicated  and  illustrated  Divine 
justice,  'magnified  the  law,'  and  'brought  in  everlasting 
righteousness.'  "• 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  little  indefinite,  and 
might  almost  be  read  as  if  it  did  not  contain  any  such 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  two  previously  cited  authorities. 
If,  however,  it  be  interpreted  by  the  doctrinal  Schedule 
annexed  to  the  model  Trust-deed  of  the  Independents,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  what  is  meant  That  Schedule 
speaks  plainly  of  ''the  fall  and  depravity  of  man,"  of 
Christ's  "  sacrificial  death  for  the  sins  of  mankind,"  and  of 
"  everlasting  punishment." 

In  whatever  form  the  popular  doctrine  may  be  stated,  we 
suppose  it  would,  by  very  many  of  those  who  hold  it,  be 
thought  but  a  light  consideration  to  urge  in  reference  to  it, 
that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to 
that  sense  of  right  which  God  Himself  has  given  to  be  the 
guide  of  man  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life.-t*  Such 
persons  may  say,  and  have  said,  that  human  reason  is  only 
depraved,  and  unfit  to  be  the  judge  of  any  question  of 
right  or  wrong  in  the  dealings  of  God.  But  surely,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  what  is  believed  to  be  divine  revelation  is 
to  have  weight  and  influence  among  men,  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  that  its  principal  teachings  shall  not  be  in 
opposition  to  man'B  cultivated  sense  of  right,  or  out  of  har- 
mony with  his  rational  nature.  In  the  interest,  therefore, 
of  Christianity  itself,  it  may  properly  be  asked  of  the  doc- 
trine above  stated,  Is  it  in  accordance  with  those  senti- 
ments of  reason  and  justice  on  which  men  usually  act  in 
their  ordinary  conduct?  Can  it  be  right  to  inflict  an 
infinitely  terrible  punishment  upon  an  innocent  Christ  for 

*  Oongregational  Mi^nnal,  p.  104. 

t  The  author  of  Ecce  Dens,  for  example,  thus  wondeifully  irrites  :  '*  With 
regard,  first  of  all,  to  natural  reason,  it  may  be  enon^  to  remind  oumlTes 
that  the  whole  histoxy  of  Jesus  Christ  remoTes  itself  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  court  in  which  natural  reason  presides." — Chap.  ZYI.,  "On  the  Cross  of 
Christ,"  p.  268. 
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the  gmlt  of  others,  even  with  his  own  consent?  But, 
indeed,  in  this  case  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
inflicted  with  his  own  consent;  for  we  are  told  how  he 
prayed  and  said,  ''  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cnp  pass  from 
me  i'  although  it  is  true  he  immediately  added  the  words, 
"  not  as  I  wUl,  but  as  Thou  wilt" — a  consent  certainly,  but 
one  of  submission  and  resignation,  rather  than  of  eager 
acceptance,  as  required  by  the  creeds.  How,  again,  does  it 
vindicate  or  "magnify"  the  Divine  law  to  let  the  guilty 
escape,  and  put  their  punishment  on  another  who  has  done 
no  sin?  This  seems  only  to  make  God  indifferent  to 
justice.  Provided  punishment  falls  somewhere,  it  would 
appear  that  He  does  not  care  who  it  is  that  suffers.  More-^ 
over,  if  such  be  really  the  Divine  proceeding  and  idea  of 
right,  how  can  man  feel  assured  that  some  terrible  punish- 
ment for  his  sins  shall  not  hereafter  fall  upon  him  ?  May 
not  One  who  can  punish  the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty, 
be  thought  likely,  on  second  thoughts,  to  punish  the  guilty, 
nevertheless,  according  to  their  just  deserts  ? 

That  the  last  inquiry  is  perfectly  apposite,  appears  from 
a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Archbishop's  Essay,*  in  which 
he  explains  how  Christ  bore  the  curse  for  us.  "  The  curse 
under  which  man  labours  shews  itself,"  we  are  told,  "  in  his 
social  relations,  in  his  relation  to  nature,  and  in  his  relation 
to  God  f  and  then  the  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  inconveniences  and  miseries  of  human  life,  the  evil 
habits,  the  weakness  and  sins  of  men,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
emplified. He  proceeds  to  explain  how  Christ  partook  of 
thesa  He  was  poor;  his  life  was  spent  among  "lepers 
and  lunatics,'^  with  men  afflicted  and  possessed.  After  a 
career,  in  which  "  all  the  sufferings  of  our  social  state  .... 
were  brought  around  Him,"  he  was  betrayed  by  a  disciple, 
and  crucified,  while  ''  His  disciples  fled  in  terror  from  His 
sida"  "He  shared  our  curse  in  tasting  the  bitterness  of 
death."  There  is  more  to  the  same  effect,  upon  which  we 
refrain  from  entering ;  but  we  venture  to  add  the  expression 
of  our  amazement  that  the  writer  should  have  failed  to 
note  that  if  Christ  thus,  indeed,  bore  "the  curse**  and  "the 
wrath  of  God"  for  us,  he  has  yet  by  no  means  released 
the  human  race  from  the  enumerated  evils.    Do  they  not 

*  AidB  to  Faith,  p.  357,  teq. 
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all  press  upon  our  lot  much  as  before?  Social  suffering, 
selfishness,  indolence,  passion,  the  bitterness  of  death,  the 
fear  of  death,  manifold  wickedness  and  sin — ^these,  alas !  are 
all  here  in  our  human  life,  just  as  of  old.  How,  then,  has 
Christ  borne  them  in  ''our  stead,"  or  redeemed  us  from 
them,  or,  by  taking  them  from  us,  changed  the  earthly  state 
into  a  heavenly  paradise  ?  No  such  effects  have  followed, 
and  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  non-existent»  the  merest  dreams  of  our  theological  sys- 
tem-makers. Shall  we,  then,  be  told  that  the  Almighty 
Buler  hcL8  changed  his  mind  1 — and  even  though  it  be  that 
Christ  bore  our  punishment,  "  the  just  for  the  unjust^"  that 
the  incomprehensible  One,  nevertheless,  still  inflicts  upon 
men  the  dread  consequences  of  their  sins ! 

The  only  refuge  from  tins  alternative  is  evidently  in  the 
proposition  that  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  Atonement  be- 
longs to  the  v/ext  world,  for  truly  it  is  little  to  be  traced  in 
this.  It  is  from  eternal  misery  that  man  is  saved  by  the 
"  sacrifice"  of  Christ,  if  from  anything  at  alL  The  Arch- 
bishop, however,  does  not  tell  us  that  any  suffering  equiva- 
lent to  the  eternal  misery  of  the  whole  human  race  was 
inflicted  upon  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  was  made  a  curse  for  us; 
and  bore  our  sins,  in  that  sensa  This  he  does  not  say,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  at  his  reticence.  But,  nevertheless,  even 
this,  and  nothing  else,  is  what  a  consistent  development  of 
his  theory  required  him  to  say.  For,  if  Christ  has  not 
borne  the  future  punishment  of  sin  due  to  a  guilty  world, 
and  so  redeemed  man  from  bearing  it,  what  else  is  it  that 
he  has  done  or  suffered  ''in  our  stead*'?  In  what  other 
way  has  he,  as  our  substitute,  released  or  shielded  us  from 
"the  wrath  of  God"?* 

But  such  inquiries  as  these  have  been  often  mada 
Natural  or  unavoidable  as  to  some  minds  they  may  be,  to 
many  others  they  will  appear  as  the  mere  dictates  of  carnal 
and  unsanctified  reason.  They  will  be  deemed,  therefore, 
wholly  superfluous  and  uncalled  for ;  as  well  as  inconsistent 


*  The  old  reformen  were  lees  serapulons  than  the  Archbishop.  Flarel  says, 
''To  wrath,  to  the  wrath  of  an  infinite  God  withoat  mixture,  to  the  rety  tor 
meats  of  hell,  was  Christ  delivered,  and  that  by  the  hand  of  his  own  Father. 
(Quoted  in  Six  Lectures  on  the  Atonement,  by  R.  L.  Carpenter,  B.A.,  1860.) 
So,  without  any  hesitation,  and  with  fearless  oonsistenpy,  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza 
and  others,  in  various  and  dreadful  terms. 
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with  the  leverence  due  whether  to  Holy  Scripture  or  the 
teaching  of  "the  Church."  The  one  question  with  the 
numerous  religionists  of  this  class  will  be  simply  this: 
What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the 
death  of  Christy  and  its  connection  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  ?  Let,  therefore,  even  this  be  now  the  great  question 
to  be  considered  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

And  let  us  begin  with  a  remark  which  might  be  expected 
to  surprise  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  the  ordinary 
evangelical  teaching.  When  the  New  Testament  is  care- 
fully read  with  a  view  to  learning  what  it  says  on  this 
subject,  we  nowhere  find  it  stating  that  men  are  under  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  God  in  consequence  of  the  transgression 
of  the  first  pair:  we  nowhere  find  it  stating  that  Jesus 
Christ  "  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile 
his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men."  Such  is  the  pro- 
position of  the  second  Article  of  the  English  Church ;  and 
such,  we  know,  was  the  belief  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  it  cannot  be  found,  nor  anything  really  like  it,  in  the 
New  Testament.*  Nor  do  we  find  it  anywhere  declared  in 
the  New  Testament  that  Jesus  Christ,  being  God  as  well 
as  man,  was  therefore  able  to  bear  the  infinite  amount  of 
suffering  required  to  "satisfy"  the  claims  of  Divine  justice, 
to  "appease"  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  Father  against  the 
human  race,  on  account  of  their  inherited  or  their  actual 
sins;  or  that  he  suffered,  "the  just  for  the  unjust,"  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty,  in  order  to  redeem  the  world  from 
hell-fire.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian teachings.  Such  statements  are  only  the  human  theory, 
devised  by  speculative  theologians  to  explain  and  harmo- 
nise certain  expressions  which  it  was  thought^  and  is  still 
thought  by  many,  can  only  be  interpreted  in  that  way — 
expressions,  nevertheless,  which  are  capable  of  an  interpre- 
tation far  more  simple  and  rational,  as  well  as  infinitely 
more  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God  as  the 
Heavenly  Father. 

What  we  have  just  said  as  to  the  absence  from  the  New 
Testament  of  some  of  the  most  essential  ideas  involved  in 

*  Comp.  2  Cor.  t.  18—20.    It  is  dear  that  the  ** reconciliation"  (atone- 
ment) of  St.  Paul  is  that  of  man  to  Qod,  and  not  the  revene. 
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the  popular  doctaine^  has  been  said  in  recent  years  by  those 
whoiD,  d  priori,  we  should  little  expect  to  ^nd  saying  it 
We  allude  to  that  section  of  the  national  cleigy  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  here  designate,  by  their 
well-known  appellation,  as  the  Broad-Church  party.  Some 
of  the  writers  of  this  party  have  spoken  out  on  the  subject 
with  a  freedom  and  boldness  of  language  which  it  is  plea^ 
sant  to  sea  They  teU  us,  very  explicitly,  that  there  can  be 
nothing  meritorious  in  mere  suffering;  that  punishment^ 
in  the  form  of  physical  or  miental  agony,  cannot  be  thought 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  Qod.  The  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  tiierefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  that  which 
pleased  or  satisfied  the  all-merciful  Father;  nor  did  our 
Saviour,  in  short,  suffer  and  die  (as  the  Article  says)  '*  to 
reconcile  his  Father  to  us/'  It  was  not  this  which  consti- 
tuted the  propitiatory  efGlcacy  of  the  Atonement  by  Christy 
but  rather  his  voluntary  obedience  and  humiliation,  his 
perfect  submission  even  unto  death,  his  renunciation  of  his 
own  and  acceptance  of  his  Father's  will  This  moral  ele- 
ment it  was,  in  the  final  hours  of  Christ's  life,  which  made 
his  death  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  one  upon  which  the 
Almighty  looked  down  with  grace  and  satisfaction.  "In 
the  whole  of  the  two  Testaments  (we  are  told)  there  is  not 
a  single  passage  which  states  imambiguously  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  received  at  God's  hands  the  punishment  decreed 
to  our  sins,  and  thus  enabled  Grod  to  forgive  us."* 

In  these  representations,  we  need  scarcely  add,  we  largely 
concur.  We  have  been  a  little  surprised  by  them,  never- 
theless. Not  that  they  are  anything  new  ;  for  similar  views 
have  long  been  familiar  in  certain  quarters — among  those, 
however,  who  have  usually  been  reputed  the  merest  heretics, 
if  admitted  to  be  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  at  all. 
Long  years  before  the  Broad-Church  party  was  ever  heard 
0^  before  even  its  oldest  living  writers  had  gained  the  public 
ear,  a  similar  denial  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement  con- 
sisted in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  in  his  bearing  the 

♦  Th«  Work  of  ChriBt,  Pref.  p.  xxr. ;  Garden,  Tract  III.  pp.  16—18 ;  see 
also  a  Sermon  on  Hebrews  vii.  24,  preached  in  York  Minster,  1868,  by  the 
Bay.  Canon  Robinson.  From  this  (p.  8)  we  take  the  following :  ''No,  the 
essence  of  ihe  saoiifioe  of  onr  Lord  lies  in  the  life-long  surrender  of  His  will  to 
God,  in  the  way  in  which  the  whole  current  of  His  being  set  towards  His  Father, 
in  that  abeolate  and  unwearied  obedience  of  which  His  death  was  but  the  con- 
summation and  the  crown." 
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punishment  of  the  ains  of  othevs,  was  hoth  preached  in 
many  a  Unitarian  pulpit^  and  also  published  in  the  fonn  of 
tracts  and  lectures.* 

To  shew  this,  we  quote  a  few  words  from  the  tract  men- 
tioned below : 

*<  It  is  nowhere  declared  that  the  death  of  Christ ....  enabled 
God  to  foigiye ;  that  God  could  not  forgive  sins  without  a  satis- 
faction by  the  vicarious  punishment  of  an  innocent  person.  It 
is  nowhere  declared  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  punish- 
ment at  all ....  It  ia  nowhere  declared  that  the  death  of  Christ 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  rendered  Him  propitious,  made  Him 
merciful,  or  disposed  Him  to  forgive.  Every  form  of  the  Satis- 
faction scheme  ....  is  either  directly  opposed,  or  at  least  quite 
unsupported,  by  the  declarations  of  Eevelation.*' 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  Broad-Church  theory,  in  its 
more  material  negative  positions,  is  new  only  as  regards  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  proceeds.  Those  who  have  assented 
to  and  subscribed  the  second  Article  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  be  its  authors,  or  rather  its  defenders. 
That  part  of  the  theory  which  may  appear  to  have  some- 
what of  novelty,  we  are  bound  to  say,  affords  no  adequate 
key  to  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  death  of  Christ 
is  spoken  o£  It  does  not  give  any  real  solution  of  the  dif- 
jBculties  of  the  case ;  although,  we  readily  admit,  it  has 
much  the  advantage  of  the  Archbishop's  scheme,  in  being 
at  least  rational,  and  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  higher 
Christian  conceptions  of  the  character  of  God.  The  two 
modes  of  explanation  appear,  however,  to  be  about  equally 
far  from  being  founded,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  histori- 
cal circumstances  of  the  primitive  Christian  timea  The 
two  parties  are  almost  equally  open  to  the  objection  of 
bringing  a  theory  to  Scripture,  and  putting  it  into  Scripture 
expressions,  rather  than  gathering  tiie  meaning  of  these  by 
any  legitimate  process  of  interpretation.  And  the  same 
very  serious  objection  is  equally  to  be  urged,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  against  other  forms  of  the  Atonement  doctrine  as 
held  by  the  more  important  sects  and  sections  of  English 
Christendom,  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it 

*  For  example :  the  Ber.  Jamee  Martineau's  Lecture,  "  The  Scheme  of  Vica- 
riouB  Bedemption,**  in  the  LiTcrpool  Controvenfy  (1889) ;  the  Bev.  Bdwaid 
Higginaon's  "Sacrifice  of  Christ"  (1888) ;  and  a  tract,  "  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Sedemption,"  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  I^nt  CaipeDter  (1887). 
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To  illustrate  these  statements: — We  are  told  by  the 
writers  now  referred  to  that  the  essence  of  the  Atonement 
lay  in  the  satisfaction,  complacency,  delight,  with  which 
the  Almighty  beheld  the  beloved  Son  give  up  his  own  will 
to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  By  this  it  was  that 
He  was  propitiated ;  and  Ghriist  offered  himself  as  a  soxri- 
fioe  and  propitiation  in  this  sense  alona  But  now,  how 
does  this  explain  for  us  the  various  expressions  of  the  New 
Testament? — as  when,  for  instance,  we  read  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,  "  Now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  sometime  were  afar  off 
are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ :  for  he  is  our  peace, 
who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle 

wall  of  partition and  that  he  might  reconcile  both 

unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby;"  or  when  Peter  writes,  "Who  his  own  self  bare 

our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree by  whose  stripes 

ye  were  healed  f  or  when  John  writes  that  God  "  sent  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."*  We  are  unable 
to  see  bow  any  full  or  reasonable  interpretation  of  such 
language  as  this  is  given  by  the  doctrine  that  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  consisted  simply  in  the  perfect  surrender  of 
his  own  will  to  that  of  God's,  even  though  it  be  added  to 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  (for  where  is  it  stated  there  ?)  that 
Christ  was  "  the  head  and  root  of  all  mankind/'  and  that 
therefore  "mankind  now  stand  accepted  before  God,  and 
every  sharer  in  the  kind  (dc)  may  plead  and  occupy  the 
righteous  position  which  has  been  won  for  it  by  the  accepted 
sacrifice  of  its  great  representative."  •f 

Surely,  then,  the  Broad-Church  theory  fails  strangely  by 
defect,  as  that  of  the  Archbishop,  in  common  with  the  popular 
beliefs,  by  excess.  And,  indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that 
both  the  Archbishop  and  his  criticisers  express  their  strong 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  explanation,  and  of  the  obscurity 
or  mystery  of  the  whole  subject  "  In  a  matter  like  this," 
observes  Mr.  Garden,  "  we  have  still  mtich  to  learn."  The 
same  author  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  Bishop 
Butler :  "  How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  (Christ's  sacri- 
fice) had  this  efficacy,  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who 
have  endeavoured  to  explain ;  hut  I  do  not  find  that  the 


*  Bpbes.  ii.  18—16 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ;  1  John  iv.  10. 
t  Qmrden,  itL  p.  18. 
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Scripture  has  explained  it  ;*  and  for  himself  he  remarks,  on 
another  page,  "  Our  Lord's  redemptive  act  is  indeed  deeply 
mysterious."  In  similar  terms  the  Archbishop  speaks  of 
''  this  mysterious  transaction  f  and  the  same  epithet,  "  these 
mysteries,"  is  used  by  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies.*  Thus  it 
really  appears  as  if  the  repeated  discussions  of  these  emi- 
nent and  learned  writers  did  not  avail  to  clear  away  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  evidently  to  their 
minds  involved 

We  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  this  unsatisfactory 
result  really  arises  from  a  very  simple  cause — the  neglect 
of  those  historical  considerations  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  any  one  should  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  from  the  Epistles  the  meaning  of  their 
varied  expressions  respecting  Christ's  death,  whQe  he  passes 
over  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  circumstances,  the  feelings, 
the  prejudices,  of  the  early  Christian  times,  to  which  those 
expressions  have  their  original,  native  application?  The 
usual  writers  in  this  controversy,  as  we  presume  to  think, 
have  involved  themselves  and  their  subject  in  helpless  per- 
plexity, simply  from  not  observing  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  it  can  be  settled.  Starting  from  some  received  doc- 
trine of  this  nineteenth  century,  applying  some  already 
constructed  theory  to  the  ancient  language  of  the  Christian 
books,  seeking  to  obtain  from  these  a  meaning  in  harmony 
with  their  several  preconceptions,  no  wonder  that  they 
differ  from  each  other,  and  fail  to  find  any  common  ground 
on  which  to  stand  together,  accusing  each  other  even  of 
teaching  "  heathenism  in  its  most  terrible  form."+  No  such 
common  ground  is  attainable,  except  by  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  primitive  state  of  belief  and  feeling  among  Jews 
and  Judaizing  Christians  in  connection  with  which  the 
expressions  iir  question  are  first  used.  If  such  consideration 
be  duly  given,  preconceived  ideas  being  put  away,  whether 
it  be  the  crude  speculations  of  various  Fathers,  the  legal 
phraseology  of  an  Anselm,  or  the  "  masterly  dissertation"]: 
of  an  eloquent  theorizer  like  Coleridge, — to  say  nothing  oIF 
the  different  established  formularies  of  modem  churches, — 

*  Garden,  xiii.  p.  72,  iii.  pp.  8,  10 ;  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  837 ;  Davies,  Tract 
xiii.  p.  51. 

f  Words  of  the  Bey.  Newman  Hall,  quoted  in  Garden,  xiii.  p.  5. 
X  Ibid.  iii.  p.  11. 
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this  question  of  the  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  no 
more  a  "  mystery/'  or  a  ''  mysterious  transaction,"  than  any 
other  historico-theological  question  arising  within  the  limits 
of  the  New  Testament 

It  would  seem  to  be  going  back  to  the  merest  elements 
of  biblical  learning,  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  interpreting 
the  apostolical  writings  by  the  light  of  contemporary  cir- 
cumstances, so  far  as  these  are  historically  known  to  us,  or 
can  be  gathered  from  their  own  pages.  Let  us,  therefore, 
dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  with  the  citation  of  a  few 
words  from  two  eminent  writers  of  very  different  ways  of 
thinking  in  theology,  whose  authority,  nevertheless,  on  such 
a  point  as  this,  no  person  of  adequate  knowledge  can  think 
of  calling  in  question.  *'  Illustrate"  (says  Bishop  Ellicott), 
''  wherever  possible,  by  reference  to  history,  topography  and 
antiquities ;"  and,  again,  the  same  author  sums  up  the  four 
rules  of  interpretation  which  he  gives  under  this  "  one  gene- 
ral canon:"  "Int^ret  grammatically,  historically,  conteztu- 
ally  and  minutely/'  Still  more  perhaps  to  our  purpose  are 
the  following  words  of  Professor  Jowett :  "  Of  what  has 
been  said  this  is  the  sum, — ^that  Scripture,  like  other  books, 
has  one  meaning,  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  itself,  with- 
out reference  to  the  adaptations  of  Fathers  or  Divines,  and 
without  regard  to  or^riori  notions  about  its  nature  and 
origin.  It  is  to  be  interpreted  like  other  books,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  character  of  its  authors  and  the  prevailing  state 
of  civilization  and  knowledge,  with  allowance  for  peculiar- 
ities of  style  and  language,  and  modes  of  thought  and  figures 
of  speecL"* 

Now,  we  venture  to  add,  these  obvious  and  undeniable 
rules  have  been  strangely  forgotten  by  modem  writers  on 
the  subject  before  us»  and  they  have  been  especially  over- 
looked in  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  artide; 
Instead  of  searching  for  the  sacred  meaning  in  the  Scripture 
itself,  and  with  a  due  reference  to  historical  and  other 
kindred  considerations,  those  works  virtually  put  into  the 
words  of  Scripture  a  meaning  drawn  from  extra-scriptural, 
purely  speculative,  sometimes  metaphysical,  sources.  Hence 
their  disagreement  with  each  other.     Of  course,  as  Mr. 


*  BUicott  in  Aids  to  Faitli,  pp.  480,  439 ;  Jowett  in  Bnays  aod  Beviewi, 
p.  404. 
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Jowett  observes.  Scripture  has  "<m«  moaning,"  thon^  Bishop 
EUicott,  it  would  appear,  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  fact*  But  «re  may  see,  in  the  writings  of  these  contro- 
versiaUstSy  when  compared  with  one  another,  it  has  not  one 
meaning,  or  two  meanings,  or  even  three,*!* — a  fact  which, 
alone,  is  enough  to  prove  that  they  are  largely  wrong  in 
their  modes  of  proceeding,  and  their  doctrinal  inferences 
and  8tatement&  Hence  also  the  irrational  or  inconsistent 
views  on  the  subject  which  are  too  often  met  with  in  writers 
and  preachers  of  a  certain  type,  and  against  which  such 
men  as  Mr.  Newman  Hall  feel  themselves  called  upon  at 
times  to  utter  their  loud  and  indignant  protest 

A  strange  and  marvellous  sight  it  must  be  to  the  nou- 
christian  observer  of  these  differences,  and  one  which  can 
do  little  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  that  the  most 
prominent  professional  advocates  and  preachers  of  our 
common  religion  cannot  agree  among  themselves  as  to  a 
doctrine  which  yet  they  sometimes  say  constitutes  its  very 
''heart  and  essence," — a  .right  apprehension  of  which,  some 
will  tell  us,  is  necessary  to  salvation !  Surely  the  days  are 
drawing  nearer  when  these  unseemly  divisions  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp  shall  cease,  and  when  the  "  unbeliever"  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  recommend  those  who  would  convert  him 
to  agree  first  among  themselves  as  to  what  it  is  that  they 
would  have  him  to  believe. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  cognate  questions,  why  it  is 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  in 
the  Kew  Testament,  and  what  is  the  connection  between 
that  event  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  or,  to  put  these  two 
questions  into  one,  in  what  way  the  world  is  or  was  re- 
deemed by  the  "blood  of  Christ '^  In  the  first  place,  then, 
it  was  not  expected  by  the  Jews  or  the  Christian  disciples 
that  the  Messiah  would  die  at  alL     We  may  recall  the 

*  Aids  to  Fkith,  p.  898,  ieq. 

t  We  have  seea  the  emphariw  which  the  Arehbiahop  of  York  lays  on  the 
death  of  Ohrist  as  an  eyent  rendered  neoeeoaiy  by  the  Divine  wrath.  The 
anthor  of  Bcc€  Deu»  has  a  yery  different  theozy :  "So  far  as  God  the  Father 
was  oonoemed,  what  did  the  eross  signily  %  It  slgiufied  all  that  oan  be  com- 
prehended nnder  the  term  love*^  (p.  284).  "  The  mattering  thnnders  of  the 
Divine  wrath"  are  little  heard  of  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Parker,  who  affords  ano- 
ther carious  example  of  the  specolatiye  or  fanoifnl  method  of  treating  this 
sabject,  apart  from  the  historical  ccouiderations  which  properly  belong  to  it. 
Ecet  Deua,  chapters  zvi.  zvii. 
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statement  in  the  fourth  Gospel:  "The  people  answered 
him,  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the  Christ  abideth 
for  ever ;  and  how  sayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  must  be 
lifted  up?"  If  this  may  be  relied  upon  as  shewing  the 
belief  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  it  is  evident  what 
was  the  popular  idea  on  the  point.  And  so,  when  Jesus 
spoke  to  his  disciples  of  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
said  that  he  should  there  be  crucified  and  put  to  death,  we 
are  told,  "they  understood  none  of  these  things."*  Various 
other  evidences  occur  to  the  same  effect,  shewing  us  that 
the  early  disciples  did  not  expect  that  their  Master  would 
die  as  he  did ;  nor  did  they  understand  why  he  died,  until 
their  eyes  were  opened  by  the  course  of  events. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  they  learnt  in  due  time 
why  and  how  it  was,  by  a  Uttle  of  the  teaching  of  events 
and  circumstances.  They  were  brought  to  see  that  Jesus 
died  in  his  mortal  body  in  order  that  he  might  be  raised 
i^ain,  and,  "  ascending  up  on  high,"  might  become  the  spi- 
ritual "  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church ;"  that  he  might 
become  the  spiritual  Christ,  "a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins.""f  Before 
his  death,  he  was  a  man,  a  Jew,  "  under  the  law,"  and  none 
could  be  disciples  of  his  except  those  of  his  own  nation. 
This  he  sometimes  recognized  himself  during  his  personal 
ministry.  "  I  am  not  sent,"  he  said  to  the  Gentile  woman, 
"except  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel" J  The 
same  thing  is  abundantly  recognized  in  connection  with  the 
centurion  Cornelius,  who,  though  "a  just  man  and  one  that 
feared  God,"  was  yet  ritually  "unclean,"  and  not.  as  it  was 
thought,  admissible  as  a  Christian  disciple  without  pre- 
viously adopting  Judaism.  Even  a  Peter  could  say  to  him 
and  others,  "Ye  know  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a 
man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company,  or  come  unto  one  of 
another  nation ;"  but  God  had  shewed  him  (he  added)  that 
he  must  rise  above  this  prejudice.  He  found  it  difficult, 
nevertheless,  to  do  so,  as  we  may  see  in  what  took  place 
between  him  and  Paul  at  a  later  period.  But  in  this  "  he 
was  to  be  blamed,"  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  "  with- 
stood him  to  his  faca"§    AU  mankind,  then,  it  is  evident^ 

«  John  zii.  34  ;  Matt.  xvi.  21,  22  ;  Luke  xriiL  81-84. 

+  Bphee.  It.  8,  i.  20—22  ;  Acts  v.  81. 

X  Matt.  zy.  24.  §  Aoto  ix. ;  Gal.  ii. 
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who  were  not  Jews,  were  looked  upon,  by  the  latter  and 
by  Judaizing  Christians,  as  sinners,  "  without  God  in  the 
world ;"  as  having  no  part  in  those  "covenants  of  promise" 
which  had  been'  given  to  Israel  They  could  not,  therefore, 
in  that  their  state  "by  nature,"  be  disciples  of  a  Hebrew 
Messiah.  ♦ 

Of  course  we  can  see  that  all  this  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
mere  prejudice  But,  like  many  another  prejudice,  it  was 
very  powerful.  And  it  was  founded  upon  ancient  laws  and 
privileges  enjoyed  for  centuries  past  by  the  chosen  race. 
So  they  believed.  We  can  see,  too,  that  if  it  had  prevailed, 
it  would  simply  have  restricted  Christianity  to  persons  of 
Jewish  race.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  led  in  a  short 
time  to  the  perversion,  and,  ultimately,  the  extinction  of 
the  new  religion. 

In  time,  however,  the  disciples  began  to  understand  that 
when  his  own  people  rejected  the  Messiah  and  put  him  to 
death,  a  mighty  change  had  necessarily  ensued  in  his  rela- 
tions towards  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Being  dead  to  the 
world,  and  ascended  to  his  heavenly  throne,  he  was  no 
longer  a  mortal  man,  a  Jew  under  the  law.  St  Paul 
alludes  to  this  result  in  several  expressions.  "Know  ye 
not,  brethren  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law),  how 
that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  so  long  as  he 
liveth  r  In  a  previous  passage  he  speaks  of  those  who. 
are  "baptized  into  Jesus  Christ"  as  being  "baptized  into 
his  death  ;"  as  partaking,  therefore,  of  his  death,  and  being 
"  dead  with  Chrisf'-f-  Christ's  death  has,  therefore,  in  the 
apostle's  mind,  a  twofold  operation.  It  releases  him  from 
the  law,  and  it  releases  all  others  also  from  the  same  con« 
trol,  and  from  any  concern  for  it,  that  they  may  live  now, 
not  to  the  law,  but  "  in  newness  of  spirit,"  and  "  unto  God." 
Hence,  then,  by  his  death,  Jesus  the  Christ  was  taken  away 
from  all  restraints  of  his  position  as  a  Hebrew.  Whatever 
limited  him  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,  placed  him  under  the 
law  of  Moses,  made  him  the  exclusive  property  of  a  single 
people,  and  disqualified  the  rest  of  the  world  from  disciple- 
ship  to  him,  all  thii»  he  left  behind  him  in  the  grave.     He 


*  Epbes.  ii.  ;  oomp.  Acts  xr.,  when  the  sirength  and  importeaoe  of  the 
feeling  in  referoioe  to  the  Gentilei  aie  dearly  exhibited. 

t  Eom.  Ti.  1—14,  Til.  1—6. 
VOL.  VI.  2  I 
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rose  to  heaven  a  glorified,  spiritual  being,  and  there  he  is 
now,  says  the  apostle,  "far  above  all  principality  and 
power  and  might  and  dominion.*'  Such  was  the  mystery 
of  a  "  crucified  Christ,"  "  the  mystery  which  had  been  hid 
from  ages  and  from  generations/*  The  risen  and  exalted 
Saviour  now  reigns  over  all  men  alike,  accessible,  not  by 
Jewish  rites  of  circumcision,  or  other  "  beggarly  elements," 
but  by  simple  faith.*  Jew  and  Gentile  are  henceforward 
alike  to  him.  "There  is  no  diflPerence"  in  God's  sight  or 
in  Christ's.  If  they  will  only  receive  him  by  "  faith,"  by 
accepting  him  as  Messiah  (for  this  was  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian faith),  this  will  make  them  his  disciples.  Gk)d  will 
freely  forgive  past  sins  to  all,  as  the  apostle  writes ;  God 
will  freely  forgive  past  sins  to  all,  for  that  faith  of  theirs  in 
the  risen  Christf 

Such,  then,  was  the  change  of  relations  between  the 
Christ  and  the  world,  which  came  to  pass  in  and  through 
his  death.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  without  the 
atonement  for  sin  (in  the  ordinary  sense)  made  by  Christ, 
there  was  no  need  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  his  death.  The 
death  of  Peter,  or  of  Paul,  would  have  been  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  Christian  world,  might  have  been  equally  spoken 
of  and  have  done  just  as  welLJ  The  remark  is  obviously 
futile.  Neither  Peter  nor  Paul  was  the  Christ  The  cross 
of  these  apostles,  eminent  as  they  were,  would  have  had 
no  more  significance  or  effect  than  the  cross  of  any  ordinaiy 
man.  The  "cross  of  Christ"  was  a  different  thing,  even 
because  through  this  alone,  the  admission  of  the  sinful  and 
outcast  heathen  peoples  to  Christianity  was  made  legitimate 
and  possible  to  the  ideas  of  the  first  Christians. 

Let  us  now  observe  how  intense  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Jews  in  reference  to  their  own  righteousness  and  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  Gentiles.  "  Sinners  of  the  Gentiles,"  "  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,"  "  by  nature  children  of  wrath,"  are 
phrases  in  which  this  feeling  is  expressed.  But  the  apostle 
who  thus  speaks  of  Gentiles  could  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit  the  righteousness  of  his  own  peopla    The  latter  had, 

•  Epiiet.  i.  9—28 ;  Ool.  i.  17—27 ;  1  Cor.  i.  28—80 ;  Gal.  iu.  24—29, 
iv.  9,  10. 

f  Rom.  ill.,  viii.  84,  x.  9,  and  Tftiiom  other  plaeea  in  St.  Paa]*8  writings. 
t  See  a  Sermon  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Peterborongh,  "Was  Paul  crucified  for 
you  f  *   1863.     Comp.  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  476- 
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indeed,  the  adoption,  the  covenants,  the  law,  the  service  of 
God,  the  promises,  the  £Eithers,  and  of  them  the  Christ 
came.  But,  nevertheless,  they  too  were  ''under  sin"  as 
much  as  the  Gentiles.  "By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified"  in  God's  sight ;  "for  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  But  a  merciful  God  had  opened 
out  a  new  way  of  justification,  and  all  who  would  accept 
Jesus  as  His  Son,*  as  the  Christ,  might  be  admitted  to 
discipleship,  becoming  "  children  of  God  by  feith  in  Christ 
Jesus.'*  This,  however.  Ho  did  and  allowed,  "  freely  by  His 
,  grace."  It  was  in  no  way  purchased  of  Him,  or  of  His 
justica  It  was  not  because  His  "  wrath"  was  appeased  or 
satisfied  by  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  substitute,  but 
because  of  His  own  essential  fatherly  mercy  and  "great 
love."  "  It  is  the  gift  of  God,"  not  a  thing  bought  from  Him 
with  any  price.-f"  Surely  nothing  in  all  the  New  Testament 
is  clearer  than  this,  and  it  can  be  only  the  strange  exigen- 
cies of  theological  system  which  have  prevented  the  Chris- 
tian world  from  seeing  so  plain  a  trutL 

The  disqualification,  therefere,  caused  to  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  by  their  own  sins,  a  merciful  God  determined  of 
His  own  free  grace  to  overlook ;  giving  to  sinful  men,  on 
condition  of  their  faith  in  the  risen  Christ,  a  justification 
which  at  once  qualified  them  for  discipleship.  The  barrier 
of  the  law,  which  would  have  kept  Jew  and  Gentile  apart, 
was  broken  down  by  Christ's  death,  "the  enmity"  abolished. 
This  could  be  so,  however,  only  by  the  death  of  the  Messiah. 
Thus,  then,  he  died  for  them ;  he  died  for  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews ;  he  died  for  all.  The  death  of  the  Christ  operated 
as  much  for  the  Jew  as  for  the  despised  and  outcast  Gen- 
tile. The  former  had  no  claim  of  right  to  an  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Messiah,  for  he  was  equally  "  concluded 
under  sin."  But  the  Messiah's  death  was  for  his  benefit 
also ;  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  abolished,  for  one  that  was 
dead,. the  dominion  of  the  law,  and  made  it  possible  even 
for  those  who  had  broken  the  law  or  who  had  been  without 
the  law,  to  become  and  to  be  Christian  disciples. 

We  may  now  see,  without  further  exposition,  in  what 

*  The  words  '<  the  Son*'  and  "the  Ghiist"  were  equivalent  and  oopyertiUe 
words,  certainly  in  the  more  Hebraic  (or  non-philoaophiring)  portions  of  the 
New  Testament.    In  the  foorth  Gospel  a  diffiBrent  conception  comes  into  play. 

t  Rom.  iii.  9,  20,  24,  25 ;  Bphes.  ii.  4,  8. 
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sense  Christ  died  for  others,  "  the  just  for  the  unjost" — how 
he  died,  in  fact,  not  only  vxtp  iin&v^  but  even  kvrX  «roXXwy.* 
He  died  for  their  benefit ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  died 
even  in  their  stead,  though  not  in  the  usually  received 
sensa  For  his  death,  admitting  men  to  a  new  "justifica- 
tion'' by  faith  in  him  risen,  may  easily  be  conceived  of  as 
saving  them  from  the  penalty  due  to  their  unrighteousness. 
In  strict  justice  they  ought  to  have  suffered ;  but  God  was 
merciful,  and  allowed  His  Son  to  suffer  instead — ^not  to 
bear  their  punishment,  bpt  simply  to  open  a  new  way  of 
admission  for  them.-f*  Tne  Scripture,  however,  as  noted 
below,  usually  speaks  of  Christ  as  dying  inrep,  not  &yr2; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  not  in  their  stead,  as 
their  substitute,  that  he  died  for  men  ;  not  to  redeem  them 
from  eternal  misery ;  not  (as  the  Archbishop  would  have 
it)  because  the  clouds  of  God's  wrath  had  gathered  thick 
over  the  human  race,  and  required  a  victim,  and  found  that 
victim  in  Jesus  only.  It  was  simply  that  all  men  of  every 
nation  might  be  admissible,  by  a  new  way  of  justification, 
to  the  fold  of  the  spiritual  Christy  even  though  {key  were 
"  sinners,"  and  even  though  he  were  the  Jewish  Messiah, 
"  bom  under  the  law." 

This  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  though  nowhere  de- 
scribed at  length,  is  yet  referred  to  in  a  great  variety  of 
language,  partly  literal,  partly  figurative.  Everything  which 
the  ancient  sacrifices  were  supposed  to  do,  in  connection 
with  the  pardon  of  sin,  is  naturally  said  to  result  equally 
firom  the  death  of  Christy  and  a  great  deal  mora  Those 
sacrifices  were  effectual  only  for  Jews ;  but  Christ's  death 
is  so  for  all  the  world  He  is  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  "  He  who  knew  no  sin 
was  made  sin  for  us"  (condemned,  or  treated  as  one  guilty, 
for  us).  He  "  was  made  a  curse  for  us ;"  for  the  law  declared 
that  every  one  hanged  on  a  tree  is  accursed.  He  "  his  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we, 
being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness;  by 
whose  stripes  ye  were  healed."    "He  is  our  peace,"  and 

*  There  is  onl j  a  (dngle  imtanee  in  whieh  ikvrl  is  used  in  oonneetion  with 
the  death  of  Christy— Matt.  zz.  28  (panUel  with  Mark  z.  45).  In  this  in- 
stanea,  the  sense  of  nbtiitvlifm  is  not  at  all  needed.  The  wori  may  he  used 
ezactly  as  in  Matt,  zril  27. 

t  Bom.  iii.  21—26. 
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"  ye  who  Bometime  were  afar  off  are  made  idgh  by  the  blood 
of  Christ"    He  is  "  a  propitiatoiy  sacrifice  set  forth  in  his 

blood,"  and  "  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" "we  have 

now  received  the  atoneme&t"  (reconciliation  to  God).* 

In  some  of  these  passages,  Gentiles  only  are  spoken  of^ 
and  language  is  used  which  is  applicable  only  to  those  who 
had  been  living  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  law,  in  the  midst 
of  "trespasses  and  sins."  But  "all"  men  by  faith  in  the 
risen  Christ  might  have  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  and  receive  the  forgiveness  of  "  sins  that  are  past" 
Thus,  too,  dying  as  he  did  for  sinful  men,  he  was,  by  an 
easy  figure,  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  in  the  sense  of  admitting 
sinful  men  to  the  new  justification  by  faith ;  by  admitting 
them  to  be  his  disciples  in  spite  of  the  law  which  excluded 
them  so  long  as  he  himself  was  in  life  under  it ;  in  this 
sense,  we  repeat,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  bearing  a  punish- 
ment due  to  others,  nor  of  appeasing  the  Divine  "  wrath," 
or  rendering  God  merciful ;  nor  merely  in  the  sense,  again, 
of  surrendering  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God. 

There  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  great  variety  of  phrase,  literal 
and  figurative,  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  thus  spoken 
o£  We  cannot^  within  the  limits  at  our  command,  attempt 
to  verify  or  illustrate  this  statement  more  in  detail  But, 
as  we  venture  to  think,  there  is  no  passage  relating  to  this 
subject  which  will  not  receive  a  satisfactory  ai^d  sufficient 
meaning  by  the  use  of  the  interpreting  idea  on  which  we 
have  dwelt  +  It  was  perfectly  natural  and  inevitable  that 
the  New  Testament  writers,  femiliar  as  they  were  with  the 
old  sacrificial  usages,  should  speak  of  their  Master  s  death, 
the  Messiah's  death,  and  the  effects  which  resulted  from  it, 
in  phrases  and  figures  drawn  from  those  usages.  The  error 
of  modern  times  is  in  taking  so  many  of  these  expressions 
in  the  literal  sense,  in  allowing  nothing  for  Jewish-Christian 
forms  of  thought  and  feeling,  and,  above  all,  in  wholly  over- 
looking, as  they  manifestly  do,  the  historical  circumstances 
which  alone  can  give  true  life  and  meaning  to  those  expres- 
sions.   The  popmar  theoiy  is  lai^jely  the  product,  in  reality, 

*  John  i.  29 ;  2  Cor.  ▼.  21 ;  GaL  iiL  18 ;  1  Pet.  iL  24 ;  Bphei.  ii.  18,  14 ; 
Bom.  Ui.  25 ;  v.  11. 

f  This  waB  long  ago  pointed  out,  with  careful  detail,  in  the  masterly  Leotnre 
to  which  we  haye  before  referred,  Mr.  Martineau*8  Leetnre  in  the  Liverpool 
GontroTeny* 
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of  dark  and  ignorant  ages ;  coming  down  in  some  of  its 
elements  from  Fathers  who  held  that  the  redemption  secured 
by  Christ  was  a  release  from  the  Devil,  and  the  ransom 
paid,  a  ransom  paid  to  him.  No  wonder,  then,  that  that 
theory,  even  as  represented  by  an  Archbishop,  is  utterly 
misleading,  that  it  involves  so  much  that  is  unspiritual  and 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  a  just  and  merciful 
God,  so  much  that  distorts  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and  substitutes  mere  human  speculation  for  divine  trutL 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  some  readei'S,  though  by  no 
means  assenting  to  the  common  doctrine  of  Atonement,  may 
yet  be  inclined  to  hesitate  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  expla- 
nation we  have  given,  when  applied  to  all  the  varieties  of 
phrase  respecting  Chrisf  s  death.  Some  may  think  that^ 
after  all  that  can  be  said,  there  is  more  or  less  at  any  rate 
of  the  expiatory  idea  in  some  of  the  expressions,  even  while 
admitting  that  many  or  most  of  these  are  sufficiently  inter- 
preted and  accounted  for  by  a  reasonable  reference  to  histo- 
rical circumstances,  such  as  we  have  appealed  to. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  there  may  be  some 
degree  of  truth  in  such  an  objection.  The  expiatory  idea 
was  sure  to  make  its  appearance  in  a  little  time,  as  some- 
thing more  than  figure, — as  we  know  it  did  within  a  gene- 
ration or  two  after  the  crucifixion.  It  occurs  very  probably 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  also  in  one  or  two 
places  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  but  hardly,  we  think» 
except  as  pure  figure,  in  any  other  book.  If  any  other 
New  Testament  writer  held  it,  so  as  to  regard  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  really  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  in  virtue 
of  which,  or  for  the  sake  of  which,  God  forgave  the  sins  of 
men, — much  as  the  old  Greeks  believed  that  Apollo  or 
Jupiter  could  be  propitiated  by  a  hecatomb,  and  induced  to 
forgive  one  that  had  offended  them, — if  such  an  idea  were 
really  held  by  any  other  New  Testament  writer,  we  believe 
it  to  occur  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  Such  pas- 
sages as  John  i.  29,  and  1  John  il  2,  and  a  few  more  in 
these  writings,  may  possibly  be  best  understood  as  convey- 
ing a  real  expiatory  sensa  There  are  serious  difficulties, 
however,  in  the  way  of  this  admission.  For  example,  the 
Gospel  of  John,  in  the  account  of  the  trial  and  crucifixion, 
contains  no  allusion  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  being,  in  any 
sense,  a  "  sacrifice/*  as  possessed  of  any  occult  propitiatory 
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or  expiatory  efficacy — ^no  allusion.  The  same  is  manifestly 
true,  indeed,  of  the  other  Gospels ;  except  only,  as  some 
may  think,  in  the  case  of  the  words  of  Christ  at  the  Sup- 
per. These,  it  may  be  said,  indicate  his  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  value  of  his  death.  They  might  do  this,  we 
reply,  if  they  were  incapable  of  any  more  suitable  explana- 
tion, of  any  explanation  founded  upon  known  circumstances 
and  feelings  of  the  primitive  Christian  community.  But 
that  they  are  so,  we  have  abundantly  shewn.  All,  therefore, 
that  can  be  inferred  from  those  words  is,  that  Jesus  himself 
anticipated  the  effect  of  his  death  in  releasing  him  from 
the  law,  and  throwing  open  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  he  did  so ;  or  it  may  even 
be  supposed  that  the  later  course  of  events  may  have  led 
the  Evangelists,  unconsciously  perhaps,  to  colour  their  nar- 
rative of  the  Supper  with  ideas  wluch  were  only  clearly 
brought  out  at  a  later  date. 

However  this  may  be — and  we  have  not  space  to  dwell 
upon  the  point — ^it  may  still  be  thought  that,  even  if  the 
writings  of  St  John  contain  the  expiatory  idea,  they  can  do 
so  only  in  a  kind  of  ideal,  metaphorical  sense.  Even  in 
their  strongest  expressions,  something  of  figure  must  be 
admitted.  Jesus  was  not  literally  a  "  lamb,"  not  a  victim 
offered  upon  an  altar ;  nor  was  his  "  blood''  shed  or  applied 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  but  only  drawn, 
in  an  accidental  way,  by  the  spear  of  the  soldier,  as  related 
by  the  Evangelist  Everywhere  there  is  figure ; — in  John 
as  in  other  writers.  So  that  the  true  question  is,  how 
much,  or  how  little  ?  If,  then,  the  reference  to  historical 
circumstances,  much  as  we  have  made  it,  supplies  an  ade- 
quate meaning  to  the  various  expressions,  and  suggests  to 
us  the  literal  truth  of  fact  lying  at  their  basis,  we  are 
surely  bound  in  reason  to  accept  the  interpretation  thus 
afforded — bound  to  discard,  as  it  were,  the  mere  figure  or 
form  of  words,  and  penetrate  down  to  the  real  sense  which 
lies  beneath  it  We  are  bound,  above  all  things,  to  guard 
ourselves  from  taking  figurative  language  in  a  literal  way, 
and  so,  in  many  a  case,  making  the  sacred  writers  speak 
sheer  nonsensa 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  what  must  be 
so  obvious,  viz.  that  nearly  all  the  expressions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  respecting  the  death  of  Christ  arose  QvA  of 
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particular  feelings  and  circnmsiances  of  the  primitive  Chris> 
tian  times,  and  were  used  in  special  reference  to  the  pre- 
judices of  Judaizing  zealots  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire 
of  larger-minded  converts  on  the  other,  to  meet  or  remove 
their  scruples  and  difficulties.  This  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  evident  things  connected  with  the  subject  Those 
expressions,  thei^fore,  do  not  represent  anything  of  now 
present,  practical  importanca  There  is  little  or  nothing 
really  permanent  in  them ;  except  only,  of  course,  that 
they  imply,  or  set  forth  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  essential 
impartiality  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  GkwpeL  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  actual  or  natural  relations  of  God 
to  man,  or  of  man  to  God,  which  can  make  it  incumbent 
upon  the  modern  disciple  to  return  to  the  forms  of  thought 
which  such  language  embodies.  Its  entire  force  and  pro- 
priety belonged  to,  and  are  exhausted  in  connection  with, 
circumstances,  feelings,  institutions,  persons,  that  have  long 
since  passed  away  from  the  stage  of  mortal  existence, 
leaving  nothing  behind  them  in  which  the  phraseology  can, 
in  our  times,  have  any  fitting  use  or  application.  Nobody 
now,  however  "  ritualistic "  he  may  be,  will  doubt  that  a 
man  may  be  a  Christian  without  being  "  circumcised,"  or 
conforming  in  any  other  way  to  the  law  of  Moses.*  If 
there  were  a  great  sect  among  us  maintaining  this,  then 
we  might  plead  that  Christ  "died  for  us;"  that  he  has 
"redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us;''  that  we  have  "redemption  through  his 
blood ;"  that  a  new  "justification"  has  been  provided  for  us, 
admitting  to  discipleship  "  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.** 
But  such  phrases  cannot  now  be  used  with  any  reasonable 
force  or  sensa  They  belong  to  the  past  alone;  and  the 
sooner  the  past  is  left  in  quiet  possession  of  them  by  popu- 
lar teachers  and  preachers  of  every  name,  the  better,  surely, 
it  will  be  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  credit  of 
Christian  learning  and  common  sensa 

G.  Vance  Smith. 

*  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  this  remark  applies  to  the  Congregationalists. 
At  least  they  appear  to  find  it  expedient  to  state  that  *'they  are  justified 

through  faith  in  Christ" and  iiol  by  "the  works  of  the  Law.**— Dee.  of 

Faith,  xui. 
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IL— CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

1.  Address  an  India  Misaians.    By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D. 

Blackwood  and  Sons.     1869. 

2.  Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India,  in  lohich 

the  Conversion  of  the  Hindoos  is  considered  as  impractir 
cable.    By  the  AbM  Dubois.     1823. 

Dr  MACLEOD  is  a  very  popular  preacher  and  writer,  and 
he  deserves  his  reputation.  He  has  both  eloquence  and 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  quite  as  much  thought  and 
learning  as  most  church-goers  and  magazine-readers  care 
about  He  has  always  taken  the  liberal  side  in  mattera 
of  religion,  and  his  views  on  the  Sunday  question  have 
procured  for  him  some  obloquy  and  persecution  from  his 
more  strait-laced  brethren.  In  short,  he  is  the  Scottish 
representative  of  the  Broad  Church,  and  can  hold  his  own 
with  most  of  the  members  of  that  school  in  England.  At 
the  same  time,  he  has  an  abundant  measure  of  Scottish 
canniness.  He  never  will  make  a  martyr  of  himself,  and 
will  always  be  careful  to  keep  a  good  mai^n  between  him- 
self and  the  edge  of  the  clifEl  We  cannot  af&rm  that  he  is 
not  a  sincere  man ;  but  we  certainly  think  that  he  is  want- 
ing either  in  the  courage  or  the  capacity  required  for  fol- 
lowing out  his  principles  to  their  Intimate  conclusions,  and 
that  he  would  be  a  much  more  advanced  thinker  than  he 
is  if  he  only  allowed  his  mind  free  play.  Probably  the 
active,  busy  life  which  he  has  led,  and  the  Scottish  passion 
for  "  getting  on,"  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  opi- 
nions ;  and  we  suspect  that,  if  he  had  been  thrown  out  of 
his  career  by  sickness  or  by  being  rel^^ated  to  a  station  in 
South  Afirica,  he  would  have  become  at  least  as  great  a 
hereticas  Bishop  Colenso.  He  is  wanting  in  the  genius  or 
fervour  of  spirit  which  has  enabled  some  religious  reformers 
to  make  short  cuts  to  truth,  and  the  march  of  his  logic  has 
been  impeded  by  the  burden  of  his  positioa  What  he 
said  of  himself  with  regard  to  Presbyterianism,  namely, 
that  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  in  the  first  instance  at  leasts 
because  he  had  been  bom  one,  is  probably  true  of  his  opi- 
nions on  more  important  topics  than  those  of  church  govern- 
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ment.  We  suspect  that  he  is  a  Christian  chiefly  because 
he  was  bom  one ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  bom  a  Hindoo 
or  a  Mahomedan,  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mahomedan  he  would  have 
remained ;  though  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  would  have 
belonged  to  the  liberal  parties  in  these  religions;  that 
as  a  Hindoo  he  would  have  advocated  the  re-marriage  of 
widows  and  the  abandonment  of  bloody  sacrifices ;  that  as 
a  Mahomedan  he  would  have  opposed  the  Puritanism  of 
the  Ferazees,  and  eloquently  denounced  the  seclusion  of 
women. 

Whether  it  be  the  result  of  his  position,  or  of  the  hesi- 
tating, line-by-line  character  of  his  mind,  or,  as  is  mote 
probably  the  case,  of  both  causes  combined,  we  know  not ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  Dr.  Macleod  has  always  set  himself  to 
remedy  small  abuses  and  to  knock  down  the  mouldering 
and  almost  deserted  outworks  of  superstition,  and  never  has 
attempted  the  key  of  the  position.  He  is  fond  of  playing 
at  long  balls  with  the  enemy ;  and  though  occasionally  he 
makes  a  parade  of  inviting  the  combat  and  of  a  wish  to 
come  to  close  quarters,  yet  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  as 
it  once  did  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  he  cries 
a  parley,  and  pronounces  the  shibboleth  of  a  belief  in  the 
shorter  Catechism  with  a  thoroughly  orthodox  intonation. 

Both  Dr.  Macleod's  excellences  and  defects  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  work  now  under  review.  The  Address  is 
vigorous  and  well  written,  and  it  deals  successfully,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  boldly,  with  a  number  of  the  minor 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Christianization  of  India.  It 
abounds  in  sensible  observations  and  contains  some  eloquent 
passages,  and  as  a  literary  production  is  far  superior  to 
the  ordinaiy  run  of  missionary  addressea  But  it  is  only  a 
sui)erficial  performance  after  all  It  does  not  grapple  with 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  question,  and  the  hopeful  and 
encouraging  tone  which  pervades  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
utterly  misplaced.  According  to  the  Address,  the  prospects 
of  India  missions  are  good,  and  nearly  all  that  is  wanted 
for  their  further  success  is  better  missionaries  and  more 
money.  Now  such  a  view  appears  to  us — and  we  vrrite 
as  having  had  ten  years'  experience  of  Bengal — to  be 
entirely  erroneous  So  far  from  the  prospects  of  India 
missions  being  better  than  they  were,  we  believe  that  they 
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are  yearly  becoming  worse  and  worse^  and  that  the  educated 
Hindoos  of  the  present  day  are  farther  off  from  Christianity 
(as  it  is  commonly  understood)*  than  their  ignorant  ancestors 
were.  We  believe  that  the  money  spent  upon  India  mis- 
sions is  nearly  all  thrown  away,  and  that  Dr.  Macleod'a 
appeals  for  more  money  are  calculated  to  do  harm. 

To  suppose,  as  Dr.  Macleod  appears  to  do,  that  Chris- 
tianity, after  having  been  preached  in  India  without  much 
success  for  some  three  centuries,  is  likely  to  make  more 
rapid  progress  hereafter,  is  to  entertain  a  notion  contradicted 
by  all  historical  experienca  All  religious  movements  have 
most  success  in  the  beginning.  After  a  time  Protestantism 
ceased  to  make  converts  from  among  the  Soman  Catholics, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  followers  of  Nanak  and  of  Joseph 
Smith  multiplied  more  rapidly  when  their  religions  were 
young  than  they  now  do.  So  it  has  been  with  Christianity 
in  India.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Macleod's  assertions,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  St  Francis  Xavier  and  the  early  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries made  far  more  converts  than  are  made  now-a-days, 
and  the  parts  of  India  where  they  laboured  are  still  the 
most  Christianized  parts  of  that  country.  So  fai*  from  these 
missionaries  labouring  under  more  disadvantages  than  their 
successors,  it  is  plain  that  they  were  in  a  far  better  position 
to  make  converts  than  the  missionaries  of  the  present  day. 
We  will  not  speak  of  them  as  being  superior  in.  devotion  and 
asceticism  to  their  successors^  though  every  one  will  admit 
that  in  these  respects  they  were  at  least  equal  to  them ; 
for,  apart  from  such  advantages,  they  had  several  others 
which  have  long  since  been  lost.  In  the  first  place,  they  had 
a  virgin  soil  to  work  upon,  and  of  course  this  will  account 
in  great  measure  for  the  lai^eness  of  their  crop  of  converts. 
In  the  second  place,  they  were  Catholics,  and  it  will  be 
admitted  by  all  candid  Protestants  that  Roman  Catholicism 
is,  from  its  very  imperfections,  likely  to  be  more  acceptable 
to  Hindoos  than  Protestantism.     On  this  point  the  Abbe 

*  It  will  be  observed,  that  throughout  this  paper  ve  are  dealing  only  with  the 
Christianity  generally  tanght  in  our  churches.  Whether  this  Christianity  cor- 
rectly represents  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  another  question  into  which  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  enter.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  question  is 
one  which  many  of  the  educated  natives  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
They  are  often  attentive  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  they  cordially  admit  the  great 
value  of  Jesus  Christ's  teaching  and  example^  but  they  fail  to  find  there  the 
Christianity  of  the  missionaries. 
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Dubois  speaks  such  good  sense,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  him,  in  the  hope  that  his  thirty  years'  experience 
of  India,  and  his  known  truthfulness,  may  outweigh  the 
prejudice  against  his  evidence,  arising  from  hi9  being  a 
Koman  Catholic. 

^  If  any  of  the  several  modes  of  Christian  worship,"  says  the 
Abb^  "  were  calculated  to  make  an  impression  and  gain  ground 
in  the  country,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  Catholic  form,  which  you 
Protestants  call  an  idolatry  in  disguise ;  it  has  a  pooja,  or  sacri- 
fice (the  mass  is  termed  by  the  Hindoos  pooja,  literally  sacrifice), 
— it  has  processions,  images,  statues,  tistan  or  holy  water,  fasts, 
tities  or  feasts,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  invocation  of  saints,  &&, 
all  which  practices  bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  in  use 
among  the  Hindoos.  Now,  if  even  such  a  mode  of  worship  is 
become  so  objectionable  to  the  natives,  can  it  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  any  one  of  the  simple  Protestant  sects  will  ever 
prosper  among  them  ?*' 

A  third  advantage  which  these  early  missionaries  had, 
and  one  which  is  with  justice  greatly  insisted  upon  by 
Abb^  Dubois,  is,  that  the  European  ascendency  had  not  at 
that  time  been  established,  and  that  therefore  the  natives 
had  no  hatred  against  Christianity  on  account  of.  its  being 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  Neither,  we  may  add, 
were  they  then  liable  to  be  shocked  by  observing  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  Christian  religion  and  the  conduct 
of  most  of  its  professors.  Their  intercourse  with  Europeans 
was  then  small,  and  if,  as  must  often  have  been  the  case, 
the  only  European  they  ever  saw  was  a  self-denying  and 
devoted  missionary,  they  would  readily  conclude  that  he 
could  not  be  wrong  whose  life  was  in  the  right 

The  case  is  changed  now.  Europeans  are  spread  all  over 
the  country,  and  so  far  from  their  presence  being  a  strength 
to  the  missionary,  it  it  is  well  known  that  no  less  an  autho- 
rity than  the  late  Bishop  Cotton  declared  that  the  lives 
which  Europeans  led  in  India  were  one  of  the  great  obsta- 
cles to  the  spread  of  Christianity  there. 

Dr.  Macleod  says  :*  "  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that 
up  to  the  period  in  which  Christian  education  was  intro- 
duced as  an  essential  element  of  missionary  labour  among 
the  Hindoos,  every  attempt  to  make  any  breach  in  the  old 
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fortress  had  failed."  And  then  he  claims  credit  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland  on  account  of  its  having  (as  he  asserts) 
introduced  the  educational  system.  But  surely  Dr.  Macleod 
does  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  mis- 
sionaries have  made  more  converts  than  the  Jesuits,  or  even 
than  the  Baptist  missionaries.  Indeed,  he  can  hardly  mean 
this,  for  a  little  farther  on  he  admits  that  the  total  number 
of  converts  made  by  Dr.  Duff's  missionaiy  schools  in  five- 
and-tbirty  years,  is  only  206.  And  yet  the  tone  of  the 
passage  quoted  above,  clearly  implies  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Macleod,  that  his  hearers  should  suppose  that  some 
great  improvement  had  been  made  of  late  in  the  method  of 
making  converts. 

Probably  his  justification  of  such  a  tone  would  be,  that  he 
was  referring  to  the  great  efforts  produced  by  the  missionary 
schools  in  weakening  the  influence  of  Hindooism.  And  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  in  the  missionary  schools 
has,  like  education  elsewhere,  had  considerable  influence  in 
destroying  a  belief  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  we  look 
upon  tins  as  the  great  good  that  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Duff 
and  his  brethren,  and  the  best  defence  for  their  labours. 
But  still,  education  is  not  Christianization,  and  we  believe 
that  the  youth  educated  in  missionary  schools  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  quite  as  sceptical  as  the  scholars  in  govern- 
ment schools.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Macleod's  protests,  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  old  test  of  missionary  success,  namely, 
the  number  of  converts  made,  should  not  be  applied  to 
India ;  and  certainly  the  result  of  the  application  of  this 
test  is  anything  but  encouraging.  Of  course,  some  con- 
versions have  been  made,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  made,  partly  from  self-interest,  partly  from  personal 
influence,  and  in  some  cases,  undoubtedly,  from  conviction. 
But  they  have  always  been  almost  infinitesimally  small  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  of  the  population  of  India ; 
and  Dr.  Macleod  gives  no  good  reason  for  expecting  that 
the  proportion  will  be  changed  in  future.  A  few  conver- 
sions prove  nothing  either  one  way  or  the  other.  If  they 
did,  then  one  might  argue  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
England  becoming  Soman  Catholic  again ;  and  yet  we  sup- 
pose that  no  sane  Protestant,  and  not  many  sane  Catholics, 
anticipate  such  a  i-esult.  Probably  Dr.  Macleod  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  Hindoos  to 
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turn  Mahomedans ;  and  it  has  been  stated  by  a  tolerably 
good  authority,  that  in  Eastern  Bengal  the  annual  number 
of  converts  to  Mahomedanism  exceeds  the  annual  number 
of  conversions  made  by  the  Christian  missionaries.  And 
yet  the  Mahomedans  have  no  proselytizing  machinery,  nor 
do  we  hear  of  their  cherishing  any  hope  that  these  con- 
versions will  ultimately  lead  to  the  universal  pi'evalenoe  of 
their  religion. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  time  spent  by  Dr.  Macleod  in 
India,  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  opportunities  there, 
though  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  prepare  a  telling 
address,  and  to  write  pleasant  papers  about  India  for  Good 
WordSy  were  totally  inadequate  to  enable  him  to  get  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  his  subject.  He  has  himself  told  us 
that  the  Calcutta  missionaries  thought  that  at  least  a  year 
would  be  required  for  his  investigations.  But  then,  what 
would  have  become  of  Chod  Words  t  And  therefore  we 
Anglo-Indians,  instead  of  grumbling  at  the  short  visit  the 
Doctor  paid  us,  must  be  thankful  that  he  risked  himself 
among  us  at  alL 

One  well-known  Indian  newspaper  praised  Dr.  Macleod 
for  what  it  called  his  "receptive  power,"  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  possession  of  this  quality  should  silence, 
what  it  is  fond  of  calling,  *'  the  chatter  about  local  know- 
ledge." Now  "  receptive  power"  is  apparently  a  new  and 
elegant  phrase  for  a  man's  capacity  of  being  crammed ;  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  deny  either  the  importance  of  such  an 
attribute  or  the  possession  of  it  by  Dr.  Macleod.  But  still, 
xsramming  has  ite  limits,  and  even  Dr.  Macleod  could  only 
take  in.what  was  put  before  him.  But  it  is  notorious  that 
he  was,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  missionaries  and  sympathizers  with  their 
views,  from  the  time  he  amved  in  India  to  the  time  he  left 
it  He  was  only  three  months  in  the  country,  and  during 
that  time  he  stayed  in  the  large  towns  or  rushed  through 
the  coutitry  on  railways.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  native 
languages,  and  therefore  he  could  have  little  or  no  inter- 
course with  Hindoos  except  Calcutta  Baboos.  We  there- 
fore cannot  see  how  his  opinions  can  be  of  much  value,  or 
how  his  sanguine  representations  can  be  set  against  Abb6 
Dubois*  thirty-two  years'  experience  of  India.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  Abb^  Dubois  was  no  ignorant  or  indifferent 
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''  old  Indian.''  He  was  an  ardent  and  zealous  missionary, 
Viho  conformed  to  native  habits  and  modes  of  living  in 
a  way  that  few  subsequent  missionaries  have  been  able  to 
do.  He  published  the  results  of  his  experience  in  1823, 
in  a  series  of  letters,  and  the  title  of  the  book,  "  Lettera 
on  the  State  of  Christianity  in  Tndia,  in  which  the  Con- 
version of  the  Hindoos  is  considered  as  impracticable,'' 
sufficiently  shews  what  he  thought  of  the  prospects  of 
Christianity  in  India.  As  his  work  is  very  little  known 
now-a-daySy  we  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  following 
extract  : 

"For  my  part>  I  cannot  boast  of  my  success  in  this  holy 
career  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  that  I  have  laboured 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  restraints 
and  privations  under  which  I  have  lived  by  conforming  myself 
to  the  usages  of  the  country,  embracing  in  many  respects  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  living  like  them,  and  becoming  ahnost 
a  Hindoo  myself — ^in  short,  by  '  being  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some' — all  this  has  proved  of  no 
avail  to  me  to  make  proselytes.  During  the  long  period  I  have 
lived  m  India  in  the  occupation  of  a  missionary,  I  have  made, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  native  missionary,  in  all  between  two 
and  three  hundred  converts  of  both  sexes.  Of  this  number,  two- 
thirds  were  pariahs  or  beggars,  and  the  rest  was  composed  of 
Sudras,  vagrants  and  outcasts  of  several  tribes,  who,  being  with- 
out resources,  turned  Christians  in  order  to  form  new  connections, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  marrying,  or  with  some  other  interested 
views.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  some  also  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  who  tamed  Chris- 
tians from  having  been  assured  that  on  their  receiving  baptism 
the  unclean  spirits  woald  leave  them,  never  to  return ;  and  I  will 
declare  it  with  shame  and  confusion,  that  I  do  not  remember  any 
one  who  may  be  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity  from  con- 
viction and  through  quite  disinterested  motives.  .Among  those 
new  converts,  many  apostatised  and  relapsed  into  Paganism, 
finding  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  alford  them  the  tem- 
poral advantages  they  had  looked  for  in  embracing  it.  I  am 
truly  ashamed  that  the  resolution  I  have  taken  of  declaring  the 
whole  truth  on  this  subject,  forces  me  to  make  the  humiliating 
avowal,  that  those  who  continued  Christians  are  the  very  worst 
among  my  flock." 

Surely  such  testimony  as  this  is  more  valuable  than  that 
of  a  pen-and-ink  missionary ;  and  we  may  remark  here  in 
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passing  that  if  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  known  of  Abb^  Dubois 
or  read  his  Letters,  he  would  probably  have  never  written 
the  eloquent  tirade,  entitled,  "  Let  him  leave  all  and  follow 
me,*'  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  "  Competition  Wallah." 
The  experiment  of  conformity  to  native  usages,  without  sacri- 
fice of  the  Christian  character  or  religion,  which  he  recom- 
mends, was  tried  long  before  he  was  born,  and  proved  a 
fedlura 

One  of  the  chief  points  on  which  we  might  have  expected 
Dr.  Macleod  to  have  enlightened  us,  is  the  character  of  the 
Christian  converts,  for,  after  all,  quality  is  more  important 
than  quantity;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  persistent 
charge  of  old  Indians  and  unbelieving  natives  against  the 
missionaries  is,  not  that  they  do  not  make  converts,  but  that 
their  converts  are  not  improved  by  the  process.  But  on 
this  point,  of  course.  Dr.  Macleod  was,  from  his  short  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  quite  unable  to  give  any  opinion  that 
was  worth  having,  and  therefore  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
that  as  regards  the  great  objects  of  their  mission,  he  and 
his  coadjutor  might  as  well  have  remained  at  homa  We 
fully  admit  that  the  Address  is  in  some  respects  an  excel- 
lent one ;  but  it  is  not  better  than  one  Dr.  Macleod  could 
have  written  though  he  had  never  left  Scotland  and  merely 
sat  on  a  Committ^  in  Edinburgh.  It  would  have  wanted 
some  eloquent  passages,  perhaps ;  but  it  would  have  con- 
tained more  facts,  and  the  subject  would  have  been  much 
more  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  treated. 

By  way  of  accounting  for  the  small  success  of  missionary 
efforts,  Dr.  Macleod  has  dwelt  largely  upon  the  difficulties 
in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  arising  from  caste,  and. a 
good  deal  that  he  has  said  on  this  subject  is  marked  with 
vigour  and  common  sense.  But  we  do  not  think  that  he 
has  hit  the  real  difficulty ;  and  we  think  that  if  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  has  mentioned  were  all  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  Christianity  would 
have  made  far  greater  progress  among  them  than  it  has 
done.  We  really  do  not  see  why,  if  Christianity  as  ordi- 
narily taught  be  true,  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  convert 
the  Hindoos  than  any  other  heathen  nation.  For  although 
caste  prejudices  are  great  obstacles  to  change  or  reform, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  obstacles  are,  in  the  case  of 
the  educated  Hindoos,  fully  counterbalanced  by  what  we 
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must  call  theii  accessibility  to  ideas.  There  is,  we  believe, 
no  class  of  men  more  prone  to  meditation  and  discussion  on 
religious  subjects  than  the  educated  Hindoos,  or  Yoimg 
Bengal  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  there  is  none  which 
is  so  open  to  conviction  or  so  liable  to  be  convinced  by 
argument  They  are  not  like  the  stolid  and  bovine  English 
Philistine,  with  whom  argument  goes  for  nothing,  and 
ciistom  and  authority  for  everything.  Shew  them  that 
Christianity  is  true,  and  they  will  believe  it ;  and  their 
constant  complaint  is  that  missionaries  never  will  argue 
fairly  with  them.  They  always  begin,  they  say,  by  begging 
the  question.  As  a  native  once  observed  to  us,  '*  When  we 
ask  a  missionary  for  his  proof  for  some  statement  made  by 
him,  his  only  answer  is,  that  it  is  in  the  Bible ;  now  what 
we  want  to  know  is,  why  we  should  believe  the  Bible  to  be 
true."  This  is  the  reckon  which  all  ordinary  missionaries 
split  in  their  controversies  with  Hindooa  They  are  elo- 
quent enough  on  the  absurdities  of  the  Vedas,  and  have  no 
difficulty  in  proving,  though  in  most  cases  rather  uuneces- 
sarily,  that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  teach  false 
astronomy  and  false  geography.  But  when  they  abandon 
the  destructive  part  of  their  argument  and  proceed  to  the 
constructive,  they  take  refuge  in  a  cloud  of  words,  and 
quietly  ignore  the  bjct  that  the  Pentateuch  is  in  many  of  its 
statements  quite  as  opposed  to  science  as  the  Vedas. 

We  do  not  believe  either  that  Hindoos  are  quite  so  timid 
about  avowing  their  convictions,  or  so  afraid  of  suffering 
temporal  loss  from  a  change  in  their  faith,  as  some  mission- 
aries maintain  In  spite  of  the  loose  talk  of  some  so-called 
Anglo-Indians,  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  Calcutta  or 
Bombay,  and  who  know  no  more  of  the  Hindoos  than  they 
do  of  the  Chinese,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  Hindoos 
are  not  a  race  of  mammon-worshipers,  and  that  they  are 
not  nearly  so  impressed  with  the  notion  that  "to  get  on''  is 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life  as  most  Englishmen  and  Ame- 
ricans are.  The  Hindoo,  as  a  rule,  is  a  reflecting  and  con- 
templative being,  and  not  a  pushing  and  practical  one.  As 
Professor  Max  Milller  has  justly  said,  the  Hindoos  are  a 
nation  of  philosophers.  When  a  Hindoo  chooses  a  career, 
he  thinks  quite  as  much  of  the  "  honour*'  of  a  calling  or 
profession  as  of  its  gainfulness,  and  he  often  carries  this 
feeling  to  excess.    For  example,  every  government  officer 
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knows  the  diiBculty,  and  often  the  impossibility,  of  indacii^ 
good  clerks  to  take  appointments  in  the  PoUce  or  in  the 
Excise,  although  they  would  thereby  get  a  great  increase  of 
salary.    Several  of  the  most  eminent  writers  and  thinkers 
of  the  present  day  have  lamented  the  aversion  of  practical 
nations  from  speculative  subjects,  and  have  considered  that 
the  fondness  of  the  Englishman  for  getting  on  in  the  world 
is  the  great  barrier  to  his  mental  improvement    He  is  so 
practical  and  so  busy  that  he  never  can  aiibrd  time  to  go  to 
the  root  of  a  matter,  and  so  in  matters  of  belief  he  con- 
tents himself  with  makeshifts,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
last  his  tima    Chevalier  Bunsen,  Mr.  Froude  tells  us,  could 
not  understand  how  the  English  nation  came  by  the  Befoi^ 
mation,  and  he  was  probably  far  from  being  the  only 
foreigner  who  has  felt  this  to  be  a  mystery.    Indeed,  when 
one  observes  the  immovability  and  pig-headedness,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  ordinary  Englishman,  one  is  tempted  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  Milton's  splendid  tribute  to  his  countrymen, 
and  to  say  that  the  nation  is  of  a  truth  slow  and  dull. 

We  therefore  think  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the 
accessibility  to  ideas  which  characterizes  the  educated  Hin- 
doos, as  a  great  facility  towards  the  introduction  of  a  new 
religion,  and  one  which  must  outweigh  all  difficulty  arising 
from  caste,  which  is  the  only  difficulty  peculiar  to  the 
Hindoos.  "Wisdom,"  says  Ecclesiasticus,  "cometh  by  op- 
portunity of  leisure  ;  and  he  that  hath  little  business  shall 
become  wise."  As,  therefore,  educated  Hindoos  have  a  good 
deal  of  leisure,  and  do  not  occupy  it,  generally  speaking,  in 
amusements  or  in  conversations  about  the  price  of  stocks, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  any  religion  which  is  or 
appears  to  be  wisdom  will  be  readily  adopted  by  them. 
And  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  on  this  point  The  reli- 
gion of  Brahmoism  or  Deism,  which  was  founded  by  Bam- 
mohun  Boy  some  iGifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  has  made,  and  is 
still  making,  wonderful  progress  in  Bengal,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  every  educated  Hindoo 
is,  more  or  less  consciously,  a  disciple  of  that  religion.  The 
great  majority  of  the  deputy  magistrates,  moonsiffs  and 
office  clerks,  and  nearly  every  schoolboy,  not  to  speak  of 
their  schoolmasters,  are  unbelievers  in  idol-worship.  They 
occasionally  conform  outwardly,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
quietness,  and  probably  also  from  some  lingering  and  surely 
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not  altogether  blameablc  attachment  to  the  religions  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  but  practically  the  belief  in  Kali  or 
Krishna  has  no  influence  over  them.  If  it  is  true  that  some 
Protestants  are  only  religious- on  Sundays,  when  they  go  to 
church  in  company  with  their  mothers  and  sisters,  it  is  still 
more  true  that  Young  Bengal  is  only  orthodox  when  he 
goes  home  to  his  native  village  for  the  Doorga  Pooja  holidays. 

Dr.  Macleod  is  quite  right,  therefore,  in  talking  of  the 
destruction  of  Hindooism,  though  we  believe  him  to  be 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
Young  Bengal  becoming  Ghristiaji.  His  hopefulness  on 
this  point  is  weU  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
most  missionaries,  and  would  probably  have  disappeared  if 
he  had  stayed  a  little  longer  in  the  country.  It  is  also  con- 
tradicted by  facts  j  for,  with  the  exception  of  "  boy  converts" 
(who  not  un&equently  apostatize  within  a  few  months  after 
their  conversion),  there  has  hardly  been  a  case  of  late  years 
of  an  educated  and  intelligent  Hindoo  becoming  a  Christian. 
The  truth  is,  that  Keshab  Chunder  Sein  and  his  followers 
are  not  men  who  have  embraced  Deism  from  ignorance  of 
a  better  religion,  but  they  are  men  for  the  most  part  who 
have  studied  and  deliberately  rejected  Christianity  as  com- 
monly presented  They  are  fond  of  quoting  from  the  Bible, 
and  they  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  that  ever 
were  written ;  but  they  refuse  to  believe  in  miracles  or  in 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  confess  that  we  see  no 
prospect  of  their  ever  coming  to  believe  in  these  dogmas. 

In  the  course  of  his  Address,  Dr.  Macleod  fully  admits 
the  existence  of  an  inquiring  spirit  among  the  Hindoos,  and 
here  is  what  he  tells  us  of  its  results : 

"  And  we  need  not  be  Burprised,"  says  he,*  "  if  the  first  and 
most  general — ^indeed,  I  might  say,  the  universal  result  of  this 
scrutiny  (i.e.  an  investigation  of  Christianity  and  the  Bible)  on 
the  part  of  the  Hindoo,  should  be  the  impression  that  Christian- 
ity, as  a  religion  whose  characteristic  and  essential  doctrines  are 
alleged  facts,  is  but  another  form  of  superstition,  with  false  mira- 
cles, false  science,  and  false  everything,  which  professes  to  belong 
to  the  region  of  the  supernatural'* 

We  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  Dr.  Macleod  that  this 
"  impression,"  which  he  describes  so  vigorously,  might  pos- 
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sibly  be  correct,  and  that  the  missionary  might  have  as 
much  to  learn  from  his  pupil  as  Bishop  Colenso  from  his 
Zulu.  Does  Dr.  Macleod  suppose  that  if  he  himself  had 
been  bom  a  Hindoo,  he  would  ever  have  been  led  by  force 
of  argument  to  believe  in  the  story  of  the  apple,  or  of  the 
speaking  of  Balaam's  ass,  or  even  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity?  By  his  own  admission,  apparently  his  "first  im- 
pression" would  have  been  that  such  statements  and  doc- 
trines were  false,  and  he  has  not  hinted  at  any  way  by 
which  that  first  impression  might  have  been  got  over.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  attempt  to  make  Young  Bengal  Christian 
is  quite  as  hopeless  as  the  attempt  to  make  Christians  of 
English  Bationalists,  and  we  all  know  how  much  success 
the  latter  attempt  has  met  with.  It  is  notorious  that  there 
is  considerable  sympathy  and  intercourse  between  these  two 
classes  of  imbelievers,  and  we  do  not  see  how  the  mission- 
aries are  ever  to  silence  the  arguments  of  Young  Bengal 
until  they  convince  their  own  sceptical  countrymen.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Calcutta  (quoted  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan) :  "  Perhaps  the  saddest  feature  of  all  which 
strikes  us  in  dealing  with  the  educated  classes,  is  the  extent 
to  which  European  infidelity  influences  them.  Newman  and 
Parker  have  long  been  household  words  with  them.  Ger- 
man and  English  Rationalism  also  wonderfully  strengthens 
their  position  of  unbelief ;  and  now  they  triumphantly  point 
to  a  mitred  head  and  cry.  Behold,  a  Bishop  of  your  own 
Church  cannot  believe  the  Bible  as  inspired"  And,  as  a 
general  rule,  Indian  missionaries,  though  excellent  men  in 
private  life,  are  ill  qualified  to  influence  educated  men. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  imperfectly  educated  men,  who 
tiiiuk  it  wrong  to  read  the  Essays  and  Beviews  or  Bishop 
Colenso,  and  their  abilities  are  certainly  not  above  the  ave- 
rage. Their  chief  accomplishment  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
native  languages,  and  in  this  respect  we  fully  admit  that 
they  are  far  superior  to  most  Anglo-Indians.  The  places 
where  they-are  most  successful  are  half-civilized  districts 
like  Assam,  or  where  they  have  to  deal  with  hill-tribes  like 
the  Cossyahs  or  Santals.  We  gladly  admit  that  in  such 
places  they  do  a  considerable  amount  of  good.  Even  if  they 
do  not  make  the  hill-men  Christians,  they  at  least  teach 
them  to  wash;  and  we  have  heard  it  said,  and  we. be- 
lieve with  perfect  justice,  that  a  Christian  convert  can 
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always  be  recognized  at  Cherra  Poonjee  by  his  being  clean. 
In  districts  like  Nuddea  and  Jessoie,  and,  speaking  gene- 
rally, throughout  the  plains  of  Bengal,  we  believe  mission- 
aries to  be,  as  such,  perfectly  useless,  though  many  of  them 
did  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice 
at  the  time  of  the  indigo  disputes,  and  all  of  them  have 
more  or  less  assisted  in  educating  the  peopla 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Macleod  midces  too  much  of  the 
minor  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
and  the  proof  of  our  assertion  is  that  Brahmoism  has  had 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  to  contend  against, 
and  yet  it  has  triumphed  over  them.  The  doctrines  of 
Bammohun  Boy  were,  when  first  preached,  quite  as  repug- 
nant to  Hindoos  as  those  of  Christianity,  and  their  hatred 
against  him  was  so  strong  that  even  his  life  was  threatened. 
Yet  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  called  "  the  irresistible  force 
of  conviction''  gradually  made  itself  felt,  and  Bammohun 
Boy's  doctrines  are  now  the  creed  of  educated  Bengal  He 
commenced  to  teach  long  after  Christianity  had  been  intro- 
duced into  India,  and  he  had  not  the  assistance  of  a  paid 
agency;  and  yet  the  converts  made  by  him  and  his  follow- 
ers are  far  more  numerous  and  far  more  distinguished  than 
those  made  by  the  Christian  missionaries.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  difference  in  the  success  of  the  two  missions  ? 
We  confess  that  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  we  know 
of  is,  that  the  tenets  of  the  Brahma  Somaj  are  more  agreeable 
to  reason  than  those  taught  by  the  missionaries.  The  edu- 
cated Hindoos,  we  repeat,  are  peculiarly  accessible  to  argu- 
ment; and  if  a  doctrine  can  be  shewn  to  them  to  be 
reasonable,  they  are  very  ready  to  embrace  it  Hence  the 
success  which  the  causes  of  female  education,  of  the  re- 
marriage of  widows,  and  even  of  teetotalism,  have  had 
among  them. 

Shew  them  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  are  true,  and  the  Hindoos  will  become  Chris- 
tians; but  the  missionaries  have  not  done  this,  nor  are 
they,  we  believe,  able  to  do  so ;  and  therefore  we  see  no 
likelihood  of  India  ever  becoming  Christianized. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  argument  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  Chridtiauity  can  recommend  itself  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  that  they  must  be  impressed  by  observing 
the  salutary  effect  of  its  principles  on  the  lives  of  professing 
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Christians.  This  was  an  influence  which  undoubtedly  had 
a  great  eflfect  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the 
early  ages  of  its  existence,  and  a  similar  influence  will 

Erobably  account  in  part  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Ma- 
omedanism  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  it  is  an  innuence  which  cannot  be 
much  relied  on  at  the  present  day.  As  Mr.  Mill  observes, 
the  remark,  "  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another,"  is 
not  one  likely  to  be  made  now ;  and  though  Anglo-Indian 
society  is  probably  superior  in  respect  of  thia  virtue  to 
most  other  -modem  societies,  yet  we  cannot  say  that  the 
lives  led  by  most  Europeans  in  India  are  likely  to  impress 
the  natives  very  favourably.  We  will  not  refer  to  Ahh6 
Dubois,  or  even  to  the  pages  of  "  Oakfield,"  for  a  true  pic- 
ture of  Anglo-Indian  society,  for  we  believe  that  it  nas 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  StiU,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  the  tone  of  society  in 
India  is  lower  than  that  at  home,  and  that  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  the  outside  observer  with  any  extraordinary 
amount  of  respect  or  reverence.  Most  people's  virtue  de- 
pends a  good  deal  upon  their  surroundings,  and  a  young 
man  in  India  is  freed  from  many  restraints  which  would 
have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  over  him  at  home. 
Conventionalities  and  ordinances  have  undoubtedly  their 
uses ;  and  many  a  man  in  England  is  kept  straight  by  his 
having  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  by  the  society  of 
ladies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  missionaries  complain  of 
the  lives  led  by  many  Anglo-Indians  as  being  one  of  the 
great  obstacles  to  their  success ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  natives  think  us  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  them- 
selves. They  admit,  perhaps,  that  we  do  not  lie  or  cheat 
quite  as  much  as  they  do  themselves,  but  then  they  account 
for  this  by  our  having  fewer  temptations  to  deception. 
Lying  and  fraud  are  the  resources  of  the  weak,  and  the 
non-employment  of  such  weapons  by  a  governing  race  is 
no  more  a  proof  of  their  exalted  virtue,  than  the  disuse  of 
poisoned  arrows  and  snake-pots  in  modern  warfare  proves 
that  soldiers  have  become  less  anxious  to  kill  their  enemies. 
Besides,  sundry  revelations  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  have 
shewn  the  natives  that  Europeans  are  sometimes  quite  as 
great  adepts  at  fraud  as  they  themselves. 

So  also  when  natives  are  reproached  for  taking  bribes, 
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they  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  laige  salaries  paid 
to  European  officers  place  them  above  temptation,  and, 
in  the.  second  place,  tiiey  point  to  the  bribery  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  and  ask  if  England  can  be  considered 
free  from  the  vica  They  are  even  so  perverse  as  not  to  be 
persuaded  of  our  superior  impartiality  in  judicial  matters. 
They  admit  that  we  are  impartial  when  we  are  trying  cases 
between  natives,  but  so,  they  say,  are  native  judges  when 
trying  cases  between  Europeans,  and  they  are,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  very  sceptical  as  to  our  impartiality  when  the  case 
lies  between  an  European  and  a  native.  And,  no  doubt, 
they  have  some  grounds  for  this  scepticism.  No  amount  of 
argument,  for  instance,  will  ever  persuade  them  that  it  was 
impartial  justice  which  hung  a  few  years  ago  an  unfortunate 
village  policeman  who  had  taken  part  in  an  afOray,  and 
acquitted  the  European  who  was  present  there,  and  by 
whose  orders  he  was  acting. 

Even  when  Anglo-Indians  lead,  as  many  of  them  do, 
pure  and  noble  lives,  the  natives  are  shrewd  enough  to 
know  that  these  men  are  not  always  sound  believers,  and 
that  many  a  good  officer  or  master  cares  little  about  his 
"  girja,"  i.e.  church.  There  is  now  quite  as  much  scepticism 
among  Anglo-Indians  as  among  the  educated  classes  at 
home ;  and  this  explains  why,  as  Dr.  Macleod  says,  the 
missionaries  find  much  more  sympathy  from  the  older 
than  from  the  younger  civilians.  Another  remark  made 
by  Dr.  Macleod,  namely,  the  statement  that  "I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  myself,  from  all  I  have  heard,  that,  except 
where  affected  by  European  influence,  it  (i.e.  the  moral  con- 
dition of  India)  is,  among  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans, 
as  a  rule,  far  below  what  is  generally  supposed/'  has  evi- 
dently been  derived  by  him  from  his  purely  Calcutta 
friends.  We  are  sure  that  no  missionary,  or  any  other 
person  who  knew  anything  about  the  interior  of  India, 
could  have  told  him  that  natives  were  better  in  places 
where  they  were  affected  by  European  influence,  for  all 
such  persons  declare  the  reverse,  and  say  that  there  are  no 
natives  so  bad  as  the  inhabitants  of  Presidency  towns,  or, 
in  other  words,  those  who  have  come  most  in  contact  with 
Europeans.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  no  experienced 
Anglo-Indian  will  employ  a  Calcutta  servant  if  he  can 
possibly  help  it.     Dr.  Macleod's  statement,  too,  about  the 
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terrible  lowness  of  native  morality,  is  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  most  men  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  such 
as  the  Abb^  Dubois  or  the  Hon.  Mouutstuart  Elphinstone, 
who  declares  in  his  History  that  our  estimate  of  the 
native  character  rises  the  more  we  study  it  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  sentence  we  have  above  quoted  is  rather  an 
unfortunate  illustration  of  Dr.  Macleod*s  "  receptive  power.'* 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  character  of  the  Christian 
converts,  and  does  not  the  improvement  in  their  lives  shew 
the  superiority  of  the  religion  they  have  embraced  ?  We 
are  afraid,  however,  that  the  latter  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  We  do  not  profess,  of  course,  to 
have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  such  per- 
sons, but  fix)m  all  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  them,  we 
doubt  if  they  are  any  better  than  their  infidel  neighbours. 
Most  Anglo-Indians  will  say  that  they  are  worse,  and  the 
opinion  their  countrymen  have  of  them  may  be  conjectured 
from  a  rather  plain-spoken  remark,  the  gist  of  which 
is,  that  a  native  becomes  a  Christian  by  learning  to  drink 
wine.  But  without  going  so  far  as  this,  we  certainly  feel 
compelled  to  say  that  we  never  saw  any  exalted  morality 
among  the  native  Christians.  The  Madras  "  boys "  are 
generally  Christians,  and  they  are  the  most  drunkeu  class 
of  servants  in  India ;  and  the  old  Catholic  converts  who 
are  settled  in  Eastern  Bengal  are  to  the  full  as  idolatrous, 
and  as  fond  of  making  false  complaints  in  courts  &a,  as 
their  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  neighbours.  We  are  not  able 
to  speak  so  positively  of  the  Protestant  converts,  for  they 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  we  have  not  seen 
much  of  them.  We  remember,  however,  one  case  which 
occurred  about  three  years  ago  in  the  Dacca  district^  in 
which  two  Christian  converts  fell  far  below  ordinary  native 
morality.  This  was  a  case  in  which  a  husband  and  his 
wife,  without  being  pressed  by  extreme  want,  sold  their 
infant  daughter  to  a  prostitute  in  the  Dacca  bazaar. 

There  is  another  point  which  we  would  recommend  to 
the  care  and  attention  of  Dr.  Macleod  and  his  friends  before 
they  think  of  sending  out  more  missionaries  to  India. 
This  is,  the  necessity  of  their  determining  the  kind  of 
Christianity  which  the  missionaries  are  to  teach.  Every 
one  knows  that  there  are  several  different  kinds  in  vogue 
in  England  just  now,  and  that  the  religion  of  Dean  Stanley 
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is  something  very  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Byla  Even 
Dr.  Macleod  must  be  aware  that  he  himself  is  considered 
heterodox  by  many  of  his  brethren,  and  that  they  suspect 
him  about  as  much  as  they  did  the  late  Dr.  Lee.  We 
would  therefore  recommend  them  to  hold  a  conference,  and 
settle  a  few  such  points  as  these  before  they  send  out  more 
missionaries :  first,  Is  the  fourth  commandment  binding 
upon  Christians  ?  Second,  Is  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch 
historically  true?  Third,  Do  the  prophecies  in  Isaiah  refer 
to  Jesus  Christ  ?  &c  &c.  For  until  they  do  something  of 
this  kind,  they  never  can  make  a  simultaneous  assault 
upon  Hindooism.  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle? 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Dean  Stanley  and  othei's 
of  the  Broad  Church  give  forth  year  after  year  a  more  and 
more  uncertain  sound.  The  public  can  see  what  they  do 
not  believe  in,  and  they  know  that  they  disbelieve  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  wonderful 
strength  of  Samson,  &c.  But  they  cannot  discern  through 
the  haze  of  words  what  are  the  dogmas  in  which  they 
thoroughly  believe,  and  still  less  C€m  they  conjecture  how 
many  of  these  dogmas  will  be  held  by  them  at  the  end  of 
the  next  six  months.  It  may  therefore  lead  to  embarrassing 
results  if  a  native  be  first  converted  by  a  missionary  of  the 
Evangelical  type,  and  then  fall  in  with  a  missionary  holding 
the  latitudinarian  views  of  the  Broad  Church  party. 

We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Macleod  and  the  missionaries 
reply  to  all  arguments  against  missions,  by  alleging  that ''  a 
mission  to  the  heathen  is  the  will  of  God ;"  and  of  course 
no  reply  could  be  more  conclusive  if  the  allegation  could  be 
proved.  But  the  truth  of  it  is  by  no  means  so  apparent  as 
they  imagine.  Even  admitting  the  divine  authority  of  the 
command  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  text,  as  the  Abb^  Dubois  remarks,  which  makes  it 
incumbent  on  Christians  to  continue  a  hopeless  crusade 
against  paganism.  The  gospel  has  already  been  preached, 
says  the  Abb^,  to  the  natives  of  India,  and  we  are  nowhere 
told  that  all  nations  will  be  evangelized.  On  the  contrary, 
Christ's  instructions  are,  continues/ the  Abb^  that  the  apos- 
tles are  to  depart  from  any  city  which  will  not  receive  them 
or  hear  their  words,  and  it  was  on  the  express  ground  of 
this  text  that  the  Abb^  justified  himself  in  quitting  Mysore. 
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Befoi'e  concluding  this  essay,  we  wish  in  a  few  words 
to  bear  our  humble  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  Indian 
missionaries.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  Sydney  Smith 
when  he  treats  of  India  missions,  nor  do  we  at  all  admire 
those  Englishmen  who  deride  missionaries  as  canting  hypo- 
crites. We  firmly  believe  that  missionaries  are  mistaken 
when  they  imagine  that  they  will  ever  convert  the  Hindoos, 
but  none  the  less  do  we  believe  them  to  be  honest  and 
Gk)d-fearing  men,  who  have  indirectly  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  India.  They  lead  pure  and  beneficent  lives,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  their  lives  have  made  more  converts 
than  their  ai^menta  Nearly  all  of  them  are  excellent 
linguists,  and  by  this  means  they  have  acquired  an  influence 
over  natives,  and  a  knowledge  of  native  character,  which  are 
possessed  by  but  few  other  old  Indians.  A  proof  of  this  is, 
that  the  two  best  books  which  have  been  written  upon 
native  manners  and  customs  are  the  productions  of  mission- 
aries»  viz.  Abb4  Dubois's  work  and  that  by  Mr.  Ward 
Above  all,  the  missionaries  are  the  only  Europeans  who 
come  to  India  for  other  purposes  than  to  make  a  fortune  or 
earn  a  livelihood  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  peculiarly 
qualified  to  take  impartial  views  of  dispute  between  Euro- 
peans and  natives ;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  they  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  highly  respected  by  the  latter.  No  doubt 
occasional  irritation  is  felt  against  them  on  account  of  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  some  missionaries,  leading  them  to  per- 
suade and  almost  to  kidnap  boys  into  becoming  converts ; 
but  still,  as  a  general  rule,  natives  like  missionaries,  and 
the  native  press  has  more  than  once  declared  them  to  be 
the  only  real  well-wishers  of  India. 

We  should  be  sorry,  therefore,  to  see  missionary  schools 
suppressed,  or  to  see  all  the  missionaries  leaving  India ;  for 
we  believe  that  good  Englishmen  will  always  benefit  India, 
whatever  their  religious  views  may  be.  But  we  still  protest 
against  the  appointment  of  purely  preaching  missionaries, 
as  advocated  by  Dr.  Macleod,  and  against  the  extension  of 
missions. 

H.  Beveridqe, 

Bkitqal  Civil  Sbbvick. 
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Saint  Pavl.     Par  Ernest  Beoan,  Membre  de  rinstitut. 
Paris :  Michel  Levy  FWres.     1869. 

When  the  "Vie  de  Jesus"  appeared,  it  was  received  by  the 
religious  world  with  a  gasp  of  perplexity  and  indignation. 
A  new  and  more  deadly  blow  than  any  which  had  gone 
before  was  struck  at  '*  the  faith ;"  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
style  was  "  but  the  poisoning  of  the  dart,  too  apt  before  to 
kill"  But  when  the  first  paroxysm  was  past,  and  those  who 
had  been  most  terrified  recovered  themselves  in  some  degree, 
they  felt  that  "the  faith"  must  be  indeed  weak  if  it  could 
be  slain  by  one  assault,  and  therefore  they  resorted  to  a 
method  now  popular  in  religious  warfare.  This  consists, 
not  in  answering  attacks,  but  in  denying  their  force  and 
ability.  The  style  was  aU,  the  arguments  were  nothing. 
The  book  was  uncritical,  said  the  orthodox ;  and  foi^etting 
their  own  principles,  they  found  fault  with  M.  Benan  for 
his  too  great  reliance  on  the  fourth  GospeL  Some,  indeed, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  book  would  even  aid  a  reac- 
tion  which,  as  they  fancied,  was  beginning  against  liberal 
thought;  and  a  story  was  current,  no  doubt  apocryphal, 
which  put  the  theory  in  an  epigrammatic  form.  It  was  to 
this  effect 

An  old  gentleman  in  France,  a  free-thinker  educated  in 
the  school  of  Strauss,  or  at  least  of  those  who  would  so  far 
as  possible  get  rid  of  the  historic  existence  of  Jesus,  read  on 
his  death-bed  the  "Vie  da  Jesus."  He  laid  down  the  book 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Enfin,  il  etait  Dieu,  envoyez  cher- 
cher  M.  le  Cur6 ;"  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  0Ur6  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  dying  a  faithful  penitent  Now 
though  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  the  sick  man's  deduc- 
tion a  necessary  one  from  the  premisses  of  M.  Benan,  we 
confess  to  a  somewhat  analogous  feeling,  which  was  strong 
within  us  after  the  reading  of  the  "  Vie  de  Jesus,"  and  has 
grown  more  definite  with  each  succeeding  voluma  If  Jesus 
was  simply  an  enthusiastic  young  Galilean,  whose  character 
steadily  deteriorated  as  the  scope  of  his  aims  increased, — if 
he  sanctioned,  or  at  least  did  not  protest  against,  a  trick  of 
his  followers  which  should  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
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raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead, — ^if  the  helief  in  his  own 
resurrection  was  the  growth  of  no  supreme  conviction  of  his 
sanctity,  but  merely  proceeded  from  the  hysterical  r^ret  of 
a  few  sentimental  and  over-excited  women, — the  work  that 
faith  in  him  and  in  the  power  of  his  resurrection  has 
done  in  the  world,  is  even  more  wonderfiil  than  on  the 
gospel  and  orthodox  hypothesis.  If,  again,  St  Paul  was 
not  Christianity's  second  founder,  nor  the  greatest  of  apos- 
tles, but  to  be  taken  on  his  own  statement  as  considerably 
their  inferior, — if  "  the  dominant  trait  of  his  character  was 
not  goodness," — if  he  was  proud,  stiff,  abrupt,  standing  on 
the  defensive,  violent  in  self-assertion,  rough  in  speech, 
always  believing  himself  in  the  right,  obstinate  and  quarrel- 
some, neither  learned  nor  poetical,* — ^if  he  was  all  this, 
doubly  is  the  fact  divine  and  miraculous,  that  on  us  Gen- 
tiles, mainly  by  his  work,  have  the  effects  of  Christianity, 
with  all  their  drawback,  been  what  we  see  them  in  the 
West  Yet  we  beg  our  readers  not  to  think  that  now,  more 
than  in  past  days,  we  are  unindebted  or  ungrateM  to  M. 
Eenan.  As  in  each  of  his  volumes  there  is  one  grand  ble- 
mish, so  in  each  is  there  one  positive  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Christianity,  made  by  him  and  by  him  alona  However 
overstrained  may  seem  to  us  the  idyllic  pictures  of  the 
Oalilean  life  of  Jesus,  they  have  served  to  set  in  sharp  out- 
line the  contrast  between  the  two  parts  of  his  career,  and 
the  different  objects  he  set  before  him  during  these  two 
periods.  As  a  workman  of  Galilee,  Jesus  would  fain  have 
been  the  Saviour  of  his  country ;  foiled  and  thwarted  by 
his  kinsmen  and  compatriots,  his  aims  took  a  wider  range, 
and  in  the  Judean  journeys  and  ministries  he  began  to  be, 
what  his  cross  sealed  him  and  his  apostles  proclaimed  him,^ 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Those  who  read  carefully  M. 
Henan's  first  volume  learn,  and  can  never  afterwards  un- 
learn, to  mark  the  unfolding  of  Jesus'  character,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  was  made  perfect  by  suffering  and  slight ; 
can  see  the  growth  of  patriotism  into  an  all-embracing  love 
for  humanity,  written  in  the  two  drafts  of  the  Sermon  on_ 
the  Mount,  the  very  kernel  of  the  gospel  teaching,  rather 
than  mere  differences  in  reporting  by  the  two  evangelists. 

•  St.  Paul,  pp.  567,  568. 
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Again,  however  we  may  reject  the  hypothesis  by  which 
M.  Senan  accounts  for  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection,  an 
hypothesis  which  is  the  great  blemish  of  his  second  volume, 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  excellence  of  his  sketch  of 
the  world,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  then  the  cardinal  fact  of  Christianity,  had  to 
play  so  great  a  part  And  in  this  third  volume  there  is  a 
freshness  and  a  vividness  in  the  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  apostolic  journeys  were  conducted,  which  bring 
as  never  before,  the  very  life  home  to  us,  while  the  light 
thrown  on  the  relation  of  St  Paul  to  the  other  apostles 
reveals  facts  to  us  wholly  new,  but  entirely  irresistible 
when  once  brought  before  our  eyes. 

So  far  as  the  work  has  yet  gone,  we  imagine  that  the 
verdict  of  that  laige  body  which  reads  hastily  and  thinks 
scarce  at  all,  will  be  in  direct  contradiction  with  that  given 
by  those  who  read  and  re-read  with  pains  to  form  a  clear 
and  honest  judgment  The  first  volume  was  received,  as 
we  said,  with  horror;  "Les  Apotres*'  was  thought  danger- 
ous, but  far  more  innocent;  "Saint  Paul"  will  even  tend 
to  whitewash  the  writer  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
orthodox,  because  of  the  seeming  reversal  of  his  judgment 
on  the  nature  of  Jesu&  Had  the  work  been  written  back- 
wards, and  the  present  been  the  first  volume,  it  would  have 
been  little  criticised  by  hasty  readers  and  writers.  To  us, 
however,  it  seems  that,  with  some  exceptions,  and  these 
important  ones,  the  character  of  Jesus  is  treated  more  truly 
and  more  in  accordance  with  facts  than  is  the  character  of 
St  Paul ;  and  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Christianity  is 
open  to  less  grave  objections  than  is  that  of  its  progress 
and  passage  to  the  West  It  may  seem  vain  to  specu- 
late on  what  Christianity  would  have  been  without  St 
Paul,  though  we  may  by  and  by  attempt  to  estimate  even 
this ;  but  for  the  present  we  may  safely  say  it  would  not 
have  absorbed  the  cultivation  and  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Bome.  Anything  which  dwarfs  the  grandeur  of  the 
great  apostle,  so  much  of  whose  life  is  completely  and 
definitely  historical,  is  still  more  untrue  to  the  history  of 
Christianity  than  any  amount  of  untenable  hypothesis  re- 
lative to  the  most  holy  life  of  Jesus,  which  is  admitted 
on  almost  all  hands  to  be  less  historical,  more  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  that  mystery  which  overhangs  the  origin 
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of  all  religions,  and  standing  therefore  in  need  of  some 
hypothetical  aQiplification. 

These  words  of  blame  are  not  lightly  written ;  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  sincere  pain  that  we  differ  so  profoundly  with 
M.  Benan  on  questions  not  only  of  fact^  about  which  we 
should  not  be  deeply  concerned,  but  of  principles  and  morals. 
His  spirit  is  a  religious  and  poetic  spirit,  living  in  com- 
munion with  Qod  and  'seeking  earnestly  after  truth,  one 
with  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  and  a  blessing  to  be 
in  harmony  on  all  points,  if  truth  and  honesty,  as  they 
seem  to  us,  did  not  stand  opposing  a  closer  union.  And 
before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  book  in  detail,  the  writer 
shall  speak  for  himself  in  a  p&ssage  which  shews  at  once 
his  carefulness  of  research,  his  deep  poetic  sympathy,  his 
courage  in  face  of  a  future  in  which  here  below  he  expects 
little  good.  To  Com^lie  Scheffer  he  dedicates  the  work  in 
these  terms : 

"  Together  have  we  Reen  Ephesus  and  Antioch,  Philippi  and 
Thessalonica,  Athens  and  Corinth,  CoIosssb  and  Laodicea.  On 
those  difficult  and  dangerous  journeys  I  have  never  heard  you 
murmur,  nor  then,  nor  in  our  travels  in  the  free  pursuit  of  truth, 

have  you  said  to  me,  ^Stay.* Our  youth  has  seen  sad  days, 

and  I  fear  that  fate  will  shew  us  no  good  before  death.  Enor- 
mous errors  draw  our  land  to  the  abysses  ;  they  to  whom  wo  point 
them  out  smile.  In  the  day  of  trial,  be  to  me  what  you  were 
when  we  visited  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  the  faithfid  compa- 
nion who  withdraws  not  her  hand  from  that  which  once  it  has 
pressed."* 

Neither  do  we  say,  ''  Stay."  Out  of  aU  search  into  truth, 
truth  must  come,  and  since  truth  is  one,  to  one  point  miist 
come  at  last  all  truth-seekers ;  our  regret  is  that  we  cannot 
in  the  search  trust  ourselves,  as  we  might  wish,  more  com- 
pletely to  the  guidance  of  one  whose  genius  is  so  lofty,  whose 
investigations  are  so  minuta 

The  period  of  time  over  which  the  present  volume  ex- 
tends is  about  fifteen  years,  from  the  first  missionary  voyage 
of  St  Paul  in  A.D.  45,  to  his  arrival  at  Borne  in  the  spring 
of  A.D.  61,  and  these  years  stand  out  for  us  in  great  clear- 
ness, not  only  because  the  second  part  of  the  "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles"  is  far  more  historical  than  the  former,  but  also 
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because  of  the  authentic  letters  of  the  apostle  who  is  the 
central  figure  of  those  years.  The  introduction,  in  which 
M.  Benan  discusses  the  thirteen  Epistles  attributed  to  Paul, 
is  a  summary  of  remarkable  value,  giving  in  a  concise  form, 
with  a  neatness  to  which  few  but  Frenchmen  can  attain,  a 
condensation  of  the  results  of  modern  criticism,  together 
with  some  keen  observations  of  the  author's  own.  Omitting 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  only  traditionally  attributed  to 
St  Paul,  those  which  are  in  their  own  text  ascribed  to  him 
are  divisible  into  five  classes. 

^  1.  Indisputable  and  undisputed  Epistles — those  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Corinthians  and  Romans. 

**  2.  EpisUes  certainly  authentic,  in  spite  of  some  objections — 
those  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Philippians. 

^  3.  Epistles  probably  authentic,  in  spite  of  grave  objections — 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  to  which  is  added  the  note  to 
Philemon. 

''  4.  A  doubtful  Epistle— that  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians. 

«  6.  False  Epistles— those  to  Timothy  and  Titus!"* 

Since  the  first  class  is  accepted  even  by  the  severest  critics, 
and  the  second  presents  no  serious  difiiculties,  M.  Benan 
passes  almost  at  once  to  the  third  class,  which  he  regards 
as  authentic,  though  giving  full,  perhaps  over-full,  weight  to 
the  objections  raised  against  it  The  most  serious  is  the  use 
of  terms  employed  in  connection  with  the  Gnostic  heresies, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  a  far  later  date  than  the  life  of 
St  Paul,  the  language  here  more  nearly  approaching  the 
diction  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St  John. 
But,  as  we  are  wisely  reminded,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question,  and  we  may  quite  as  well  suppose  that  the  heresies 
in  the  second  century  took  hold  on  these  passages,  and 
made  them  in  some  sort  their  foundation,  or  rather  the 
foundation  of  the  new  development  they  then  assumed.  To 
the  difference  in  style  between  this  and  the  Epistles  of  the 
two  former  classes,  to  the  fact  that  this  letter  does  not  fit 
in  completely  with  a  continued  narrative  of  the  life  of  St 
Paul,  we  attach  small  importance.  Few  men  when  engaged 
in  work  were  ever  less  concerned  about  the  form  in  which 
his  thoughts  got  themselves  expressed  than  was  the  apostla 
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He  seems  scarcely  to  have  taken  the  pains  to  re-read,  cer- 
tainly not  to  revise,  what  he  dictated  to  those  who  perhaps 
imperfectly  caught  his  meaning.  It  is  probable  he  was  far 
more  careful  in  the  enforced  leisure  of  his  prison,  though 
what  may  have  seemed  a  better  style  to  him  appears  less 
excellent  to  us.  And  few  observations  have  so  universally 
occurred  to  the  readers  of  posthumous  correspondence,  as 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  that  unerring  testimony  to  what 
really  took  place  with  the  supposed  tenor  of  an  imperfectly 
known  lifa  The  objection  that  it  is  difficult  to  fit  the 
Epistle  into  the  apostle's  life,  has  really  no  force  till  we  are 
sure  that  we  know  the  whole  of  his  lifa 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Epistle  called  to  the  Ephesians 
has  slender  MS.  authority  for  such  designation,  but  the 
critical  objections  to  it  as  the  work  of  St  Paul  do  not 
appear  to  us  very  strong  in  themselves,  and  quite  insufficient 
to  overpower  M.  Benan's  admission,  that  "  from  a  very  early 
date  it  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  Paul,  and  a  writing  of  high 
authority.  This  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  first 
Epistle  attributed  to  Peter,  a  treatise  of  which  the  authen- 
ticity is  not  impossible,  and  which  at  any  rate  belongs  to 
the  apostolic  age.  Among  the  letters  which  bear  the  name 
of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  perhaps  that  which 
has  been  the  earliest  cited  as  a  composition  of  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles."* 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  without  having  had  time 
to  examine  the  whole  subject  afiresh,  M.  Kenan's  argument 
against  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  seems  irresistible.  In  allowing  great  weight  to 
the  difficulty  of  fitting  them  into  the  life  of  St  Paul,  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  already  said 
in  reference  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  since  here  it 
arises  from  the  contradiction  of  known  facts,  rather  than 
the  presentation  of  facts  otherwise  unknown.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  closely  sustained  argument 
by  which  the  unauthenticity  of  these  letters  is  supported, 
and  which  to  us  is  all  but  conclusive.  There  are  only  two 
arguments  to  set  against  it ;  one,  that  they  are  quoted  by 
Clement  of  Borne  and  other  very  early  writers ;  the  other, 
that  we  have  no  other  pastoral  l^istles  with  which  to  com- 
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pare  them,  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  able  to  say  posi- 
tively that  the  Church  was  not  so  developed  as  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  by  the  testimony  of  these  letters.  But 
to  the  first  of  these  M.  Benan  replies : 

**  The  allusions  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  found  to  them 
in  the  Epistles  attributed  to  Clement  of  Borne,  to  Ignatius  and 
to  Polycarp,  are  doubtful  There  weie  in  the  air  at  that  period 
a  certain  number  of  ready-made  homiletic  phrases ;  the  presence 
of  these  phrases  in  a  writing  does  not  prove  that  an  author  bor- 
rowed them  directly  from  another  writing  where  they  are  also 
found"* 

The  second  objection,  which  appears  to  us  of  very  small 
\veight,  may  stand  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  in  dismissing 
these  letters  as  not  the  work  of  St  Paul,  we  are  far  from 
considering  them  of  no  value  as  Scripture.  They  are  un- 
questionably of  very  early  date,  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  and  they  do  not  lose  their  value  because 
they  represent  themselves  as  other  than  they  are.  Orthodox 
critics  are  wont  to  say,  with  reference  to  all  ascription  of 
writings  to  others  than  those  whose  names  they  bear, — 
whether  Isaiah,  or  Daniel,  or  the  Psalms,  whether  St  John's 
Gospel  or  these  Epistles, — ^that  having  accused  the  writers 
of  the  grossest  diishonesty,  we  then  sSect  to  trust  those 
whom  we  have  ourselves  shewn  to  be  untrustworthy.  But 
this  is  to  assume  that  the  moral  guilt  of  taking  another 
authoi^s  name  is  the  same  in  an  utterly  uncritical  age  and 
in  a  highly  critical  one  with  its  notions  of  property  in  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  to  bring  the  maxims  of  a  later  time  to  bear  on 
one  which  could  not  in  any  degree  have  understood  them. 
M.  Benan  well  says : 

**  We  need  not  stop  for  a  moment  at  what  is,  according  to  our 
ideas,  strange  in  such  a  false  ascription  of  authorship.  This  did 
not  cause  the  smallest  scruple.  If  the  pious  author  of  the  false 
letters  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus  could  return  and  be  present  at 
the  discussions  of  which  he  is  the  cause  among  us,  he  would  not 
defend  himself;  he  would  reply  as  did  the  priest  of  Asia,  the 
author  of  the  romance  of  Thecla,  when  he  saw  himself  hard  pushed : 
'Convictum  atque  confessum  id  se  amore  Pauli  fecisse."*t 

Next  to  the  discussion  of  the  authenticity,  comes  that  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Epistles.  Here  M.  Benan  is  conservative ; 
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a  decided  gain  in  times  when  criticism  runs  to  exoess  in  its 
dissection  of  documents.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  anthen* 
tic  Episties  have  never  been  interpolated,  but  that  in  order 
to  lose  nothing  of  what  the  apostie  had  written,  isolated 
texts  or  paragraphs  of  the  apostle's  own  writing  or  dictation 
may  here  and  there  have  been  intercalated,  witn  or  without 
refei*ence  to  the  context  He  explains  the  various  endings 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  which  have  made  some  able 
critics  suppose  the  last  two  chapters  apocryphal,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  bulk  of  the  letter  was  a  circular  to  be  sent 
to  various  Churches,  and  that^  to  lose  nothing,  the  whole  of 
the  conclusions  were  by  some  after  editor  appended  to  the 
original  The  whole  discussion  is  most  interesting ;  we  can 
only  here  give  the  summary. 

<<  This  is  the  manner  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  four  copies 
constructed 

'^  1.  The  copy  of  the  Church  at  Borne  :  the  first  eleven  chap- 
ters 4*  the  entire  zv.  chapter. 

^'  2.  The  copy  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus :  the  first  fourteen 
chapters  (with  modifications  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  chapter) 
+  xvL  1—20. 

"  3.  Copy  of  the  Church  at  Thessalonica :  the  fourteen  chapters 
(with  modifications  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  chapter)  -)-  xvi. 
21—24. 

"  4.  Copy  addressed  to  a  Church  unknown  :  the  first  fourteen 
chapters  (with  modifications  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  chapter) 
4-  xvi.  25 — 27  verses,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  follow,  in 
many  MSS.,  immediately  after  the  last  words  of  chapter  xiv."* 

On  these  documents,  then,  supplemented  as  far  as  possible 
by  personal  investigation  in  the  countries  traversed  by  St 
PaiU,  M.  Benan  has  based  his  nan'ative.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  follow  him  at  length  over  a  course  where  the  main 
facts  are  so  well  known,  though  on  those  main  facts  he  has 
cast  much  light,  but  to  pause  only  on  such  portions  as 
seem  specially  worthy  of  attention.  The  book  commences 
with  the  first  missionary  journey  of  St  Paul  and  St  Barna- 
bas, who  had  with  them  as  companion  St  Mark.  In  one 
of  these  journeys  we  see  the  mode  of  all  such  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  main 
feature?,  of  this  pilgrim  life  are  here  correctly  seized  and 
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represented  So  ingrained,  however,  is  the  force  of  early 
association,  that  the  following  words  came  on  ns  with  a 
shock  of  surprise :  "  Paul,  it  seems,  travelled  almost  always 
on  foot."  Two  engravings — one,  we  think,  jfrom  a  Titian — 
in  an  old  Bible  and  a  "  Sunday  Book*'  we  turned  over  in 
our  childhood,  represented  Saul  at  his  conversion  as  going 
in  great  state  to  Damascus  and  falling  jErom  his  horse. 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson  notice  how  the  same  im- 
pression has  taken  hold  of  others :  "  In  pictures,  St.  Paul 
is  represented  as  on  horseback  in  this  journey.  Probably 
this  is  the  cause  why  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  observations  on 
St  Paul's  conversion,  uses  the  phrase,  *  Those  in  company 
with  him  fell  down  fi-om  their  horses  together  with  SauL'  "* 
It  is  well  to  find  that  when  some  illusions  of  childhood 
are  abandoned,  the  reality  is  still  more  poetic  and  pic- 
turesque, appeals  still  more  to  our  sympathy,  and  increases 
our  estimate  of  the  devotion  of  the  apostolic  life.  The 
apostle  travelled  almost  always  in  company  with  others,  but 
with  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  which  would  seem  ordinarily 
to  be  the  growth  of  later  ages,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
use  the  offerings  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered,  as  did 
the  other  apostles,  and  as  Jesus  himself  had  dona  He 
worked  for  his  own  livelihood  at  the  manufacture  of  hair- 
cloth tents,  still  in  use  in  the  Levant,  or  of  the  ''cilicium" 
or  cloth  itself  from  which  they  were  mada  But  how 
shall  we  realize  to  ourselves  a  life  so  impossible  to  most  of 
us,  even  had  we  the  overmastering  impulse  of  religious 
zeal  which  animated  St.  Paul?  To  aid  such  realization, 
the  following  passage  is  admirable,  and  as  true  as  it  is 
original: 

"  His  outer  life  resembled  that  of  an  artisan  sowing  aroDnd  him 
the  ideas  with  which  ho  is  penetrated.  Such  a  kind  of  life,  be- 
come impossible  in  our  modem  societies  for  any  but  a  workman, 
is  easy  iu  societies  where  either  religious  brotherhoods  or  com- 
mercial aristocracies  form  each  a  sort  of  freemasonry Benjamin 

of  Tudela  and  the  other  Jewish  travellers  of  the  middle  ages  had 
a  like  existence,  going  from  one  Jewish  society  to  another,  enter- 
ing at  once  into  intimate  relations  with  their  host.  These  Jewish 
societies  were  distinct  quarters,  often  closed  by  a  gate,  having  a 
religious  chief  with  an  extended  jurisdiction ;  in  the  centre  was 
a  common  court,  and  usually  a  place  of  re-union  and  prayer.   The 
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relaidons  of  Jews  among  themselves,  in  our  own  days,  offer  still 
something  of  the  same  sort.  Wherever  Jewish  life  has  remained 
strongly  organized,  the  Jews  travel  from  ghetto  to  ghetto  with 
letters  of  recommendation.  What  passes  at  Trieste,  at  Constan- 
tinople,  at  Smyrna,  Lb  from  this  point  of  view  an  exact  picture  of 
what  passed  in  the  time  of  St  Paul  at  £phe8us,  at  Thessalonica, 

at  Rome. Bei\jamin  of  Tudela  came  to  the  end  of  the  world 

having  seen  nothing  hut  Jews ;  Ihn  Batoutah,  having  seen  no- 
thing hut  Mussulmans."* 

Again: 

**  These  journeys  must  not  he  represented  as  those  of  a  Francis 
Xavier  or  a  Livingstone,  upheld  hy  rich  associations.  The  apos- 
tles much  more  nearly  resemhled  socialist  workmen  spreading 
their  ideas  from  tavern  to  tavern,  than  the  missionaries  of  modem 
times.  Their  trade  remained  for  them  a  necessity ;  they  wero 
ohliged  to  stop  to  exercise  it^  and  to  direct  themselves  according 
to  the  localities  where  they  found  work.*'f 

Thus  it  was  of  necessity,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  of 
following  the  exact  procedure  of  Jesus,  that  the  disciples 
first  presented  themselves  to  their  countrymen  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  when  asked,  as  strangers  to  speak,  if  they  had 
aught  to  say,  began  to  expound  the  new  light  in  which 
ihey  read  the  old  Scriptures  of  their  people.  They  did  not, 
because  they  could  not,  preach  anywhere  but  in  the  towns, 
nor  did  opposition  break  out  at  once ;  reflection  was  neces^ 
sary  to  shew  their  hearers  that  this  doctrine  was  not 
Judaism  at  all,  nor  even  a  development  of  it,  but  that  which 
would  destroy  them,  if  they  did  not  destroy  it  If  by  an 
effort  of  the  mind  we  can  place  ourselves  in  presence  of  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  times,  nothing  will  seem  more  sordid 
than  the  close  Jewish  quarters,  more  vulgar  and  common- 
placo  than  the  strifes  of  Jewish  parties,  of  which  the  apostles 
were  now  and  then  constrained  to  avail  themselvea  to  escape 
a  difficulty  (Acts  xxiiL  6).  And  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
enter  into  the  emotions  which  moved  the  mind  of  St  Paul, 
we  discover  no  modem  joy  in  travel,  no  spirit  of  adventure 
for  its  own  sake,  but  a  passionate  zeal  for  his  Lord,  an 
eagerness  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  which  made 
him  fierce  and  tender  by  turns,  but  which  prevented  any- 
thing like  "  gaiety*'  or  light-heartednesa    Our  readers  may 
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remember  the  sort  of  shock  it  was  to  them  to  find  in  the 
"Vie  de  Jesus'*  him  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  as,  through  cUl  his  career,  a  man  of  sorrows,  ac- 
quainted with  grief,  represented  as  in  his  Galilean  life  gay 
and  happy,  leading  days  like  a  perpetual  picnic,  amid  com- 
rades gay  as  himself  The  very  reference  to  the  description 
jars  on  us,  and  detracts  from  the  conception  of  a  character  of 
which  it  might  have  been  said  from  the  firsts  the  **  zeal  of 
thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  It  is  such  passages  as  this, 
as  the  account  of  Marv  Magdalene  in  the  second  volume, 
which  displease  English  readers,  and  turn  them  away  from 
the  many  beauties  and  excellences  of  the  work.  We  had 
hoped  that  now,  escaping  from  the  clouds  into  the  plainer 
light  of  day,  M.  Benan  would  at  least  have  avoided  drawing 
thus  on  his  fancy.  But  no  I  here  is  a  note  as  falsely  struck 
as  in  the  former  cases,  though  it  jars  less  on  our  feelings. 

'*  The  gaiety,  the  youth  of  heart,  which  these  evangelic  odyssoys 
breathe,  were  something  new,  original  and  charming.  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  expression  of  the  first  movement  of  Christian 
conscience,  are  a  book  of  joy,  of  serene  ardour.  Since  the  Ho- 
meric poemSy  no  work  has  been  seen  full  of  so  fresh  sensations. 
A  breeze  of  the  morning,  a  smell  of  the  sea,  if  I  may  say  so, 
inspiring  a  something  of  joyance  and  strength,  penetrate  the 
whole  book  and  make  it  an  excellent  travelling  companion,  the 
exquisite  breviary  of  whomsoever  pursues  the  ancient  traces  on 
the  southern  seas.  It  was  the  second  poetry  of  Christianity. 
The  lake  of  Tiberias  and  its  fishing-boats  had  furnished  the  first 
Now  a  stronger  blast,  aspirations  towards  more  distant  lands, 
waft  us  out  into  the  open  sea"* 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  St  Paul, 
are  indeed  poetic,  but  it  is  the  poetry  of  intense  realism 
which  fills  them,  not  the  poetiy  of  fancy ;  the  music  in  them 
is  as  of  the  stormy  roll  of  battle  between  heaven  and  hell, 
and  not  the  whispering  of  the  morning  wind ;  the  joy  is  the 
peace  of  the  soul  when  it  gives  itself  to  God,  tiie  joy  of 
renunciation  or  of  hope  often  delayed,  not  the  gaiety  of 
childhood  which  laughs  to  the  laughing  wava  It  is  because 
we  recognize  so  fully  the  service  M.  Senan  has  done  to 
religion,  that  we  protest  with  all  our  heart,  even  with  vehe- 
mence, against  passages  such  as  thi& 

At  the  outset  of  their  first  mission,  in  Cyprus,  the  country 
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of  St  Barnabas,  the  apostles  came  into  relation  with  Sergios 
Paulas,  the  proconsul ;  and  here  M.  Benan  will  seem  to 
many  to  enter  without-  sufficient  reason  into  veiy  direct  con- 
flict with  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  last 
tells  us  that  the  proconsul  sent  for  the  strangers^  against 
whom  a  sorcerer  attached  to  his  person  was  strongly  opposed^ 
and  desired  to  hear  their  doctrine.  On  this  ensued  a  dis- 
cussion, and  Elymas  was  struck  blind,  whereupon  the  pro- 
consul "  believed."  But,  says  M.  Benan,  "  the  conversion 
of  a  Soman  of  that  rank  at  that  time  is  a  thing  absolutely 
inadmissible  '"  and  he  supposes,  in  the  text,  that  St  Paul 
took  for  faith  what  were  mere  marks  of  interest ;  in  a  note, 
that  the  author  of  the  Acts  might  have  been  led  away  by 
his  ideas  about  the  work  of  the  apostle,  to  represent  wher- 
ever possible  a  pagan  as  a  convert  But  we  do  not  see 
there  is  any  real  contradiction ;  the  word  certainly  need 
imply  no  more  than  a  general  interest  in  and  protection  of 
the  apostles;  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  nascent  faith 
was  followed  by  any  practice  such  as  baptism.  That  the 
proconsul  protected  St  Paul,  and  that  the  name  was  as- 
sumed thenceforth  in  compliment  and  as  a  sign  of  clientship, 
seems  probable ;  though  it  remains  true  that  the  Soman 
name  was  in  some  sort  the  property  of  the  apostle  already, 
as  the  equivalent  of  his  Hebrew  name,  Saul.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance deserves  our  attention  for  yet  a  moment  more,  as 
being  the  first  recorded  miracle  of  the  apostle,  into  whose  life 
indeed  does  not  enter  any  very  large  share  of  the  miraculous 
element  In  dealing  with  accounts  of  miracles,  three  courses 
are  possible — to  admit  them  fully,  however  we  may  account 
for  them ;  to  say  that  records  of  such  phenomena  occur 
at  the  outset  of  all  religions,  and  relegate  inquiry  into  each 
special  wonder  till  such  time  as  we  or  some  one  more  quali- 
fied shall  search  into  the  origin  of  religions ;  or  to  suppose 
that  what  took  place  was  of  the  nature  of  a  conjuring  trick 
wrought  with  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  last  is  here 
M.  Senan's  moda  He  speaks  of  "  tricks  (prestiges)  to  which 
we  are  unfortunately  forbidden  to  doubt  that  the  apostles 
had  recourse  more  than  onca"*  This  seems  to  us  unsatis- 
factory and  unphilosophical,  both  because  it  is  eminently 
unlike  the  severely  honest  character  of  St  Paul  and  the  sim- 
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plicity  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  because  it  slides  out  of  a  difficulty 
for  the  moment,  leaving  unsolved  the  larger  question  of 
miracles  in  general.  No  doubt,  when  the  whole  subject  comes 
to  be  fiilly  and  fairly  discussed,  and  it  shall  be  laid  down  that 
no  miracle  ever  did  or  ever  can  occur,  there  will  not  be  found 
one  solution  by  which  to  explain  all  the  stories  of  them. 
And  no  doubt  imposture  will  explain  some  accounts,  though, 
as  we  think,  fewer  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  that  St 
Paul  will  be  found  among  the  pretenders  to  a  magic  in  which 
he  did  not  himself  believe,  seems  to  us  wholly  incredibla 

With  the  change  of  name,  St.  Paul  took  more  and  more 
the  lead,  and  Barnabas,  of  whose  character  rather  more  is 
here  made  than  appears  in  the  record  (as  was  also  the 
case  in  "Les  ApStres"),  is  less  the  equal  of  St.  Paul  than 
one  of  his  sxdte ;  perhaps  already  St  Mark  was  unable  to 
bear  the  change,  unfelt  by  the  greater  man,  which  placed 
his  relation  and  protector  in  a  secondary  rank :  in  fact,  the 
rupture  between  himself  and  the  apostles  took  place  at 
Peiga,  the  first  stage  in  their  journey  into  Asia  Minor. 

At  Antioch,  in  PLsidia,  a  storm  which  had  taken  a  week 
to  gather,  broke  on  the  apostles'  heads.  The  sketch  of 
Jewish  history  which,  when  delivered  on  the  first  sabbath, 
had  been  well  received  by  the  rulers,  seemed  after  reflec- 
tion to  be  wholly  inadmissible.  Thrust  from  the  synagogue, 
"lo,"  said  St  Paul,  "we  turn  to  the  Gentilea"  Here,  as  is 
well  noticed,  is  one  great  secret  of  the  success  of  St.  Paul,  the 
instantaneous  way  in  which  he  always  accepted  the  facts  of 
a  given  situation,  and  turned  without  hesitation  to  each  new 
way  which  seemed  open  to  him.  Yet  at  each  step  the  apos- 
tles were  followed  by  those  whose  n^e  they  had  excited, 
and  getting  ever  further  from  such  civilization  as  was  found 
in  central  Asia  Minor,  they  came  to  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities 
or  villages  of  Lycaoni&  It  was  among  this  savage  race  of 
wild  mountaineers  that  we  see  how  St  Paul's  preaching 
could  adapt  itself  to  man  as  man ;  how,  in  fact,  he  would 
teach  religion  undogmatically  when  dogma^  except  of  the 
most  elementary  kind,  was  scarce  possible.  Boused  by  the 
rumour  that  the  apostles  had  cured  a  lame  man,  the  people 
would  have  done  service  to  them  as  gods.  The  precis  of  the 
sermon  given  in  the  Acts  need  not  of  course  here  be  quoted, 
but  the  following  passage  is  to  the  point : 

'^  The  effort  of  the  apostles  when  they  preached  to  populations 
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of  this  aort^  was  less  to  preach  Jesos  than  to  preach  God ;  their 
preaching  hecame  again  purely  Jewish,  or  rather  theisUc*  Jews 
inclined  to  proselytism  have  always  felt  that  what  in  their  religion 
can  he  accepted  hy  men  in  general  is  only  its-  monotheistic  hasis  ; 
that  all  the  rest^  Mosaic  institutionsi  Messianic  ideas,  &c.,  forms 
as  it  were  a  second  degree  of  heliefs,  constituting  the  peculiar 
possession  of  the  children  of  Israel,  a  sort  of  fiunily  inheritance 
which  is  not  tranBferahle.^t 

Expelled,  however,  by  Jewish  machinationa  fix>m  among 
those  who  would  just  before  have  done  them  such  high 
honour,  the  apostles  remained  some  time  at  Derbe,  and, 
the  excitement  having  calmed  down,  were  able  to  re-visit 
the  towns  which  had  rejected  them,  and  stablish  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  believed  their  message.  None  of  these 
towns  were  laige  enough  to  form  a  mother  church,  and  the 
whole  of  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  Isauria,  part  of  Phrygia,  and 
Gkdatia  properly  so  called,  seem  to  have  been  included  in 
the  Eoman  province  of  Galatia,  and  to  be  intended  by  St 
Paul  when  forwards  he  writes  to  the  Galatians.  Among 
these  people,  chiefly  composed  of  Gentiles,  hard  work  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  had  turned  St  Paul's  mind 
away  from  those  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  religion  to 
which  those  who  stayed  at  homo  naturally  clung.  So  soon 
as  he  returned  to  the  debatable  land  between  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  controversies  revived,  of  which  his  great  soul  had  long 
been  foigetful,  but  which  it  now  became  necessary  to  decide 
once  for  alL  A  crowd  of  practical  matters  had  been  left 
unsettled  by  Jesus.  His  work  had  been  to  lay  down  prin- 
ciples ;  it  was  for  his  followers  to  carry  them  out  in  detail 
It  must  be  remembered  in  common  fairness  that  those  who 
wished  to  impose  Jewish  practices  on  Christian  converts 
had  very  much  to  say  for  themselves.  If  it  was  true  that 
Jesus  had  always  seemed  to  consider  all  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion in  a  second  rank,  he  had  never  set  them  asida  If 
love  to  his  Heavenly  Father  and  to  men  were  the  chief 
things,  it  might  have  been  urged  that  his  words,  ''These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  widone," 
had  a  wider  application  than  only  to  the  tithe  of  pot-herbs  ; 

*  M.  Benan  uses  the  word  '*  ddiste,"  but  nnoe  Uui  htm  received  among  us  a 
restricted  and  opprobrious  signification,  we  conceive  we  expreoB  bis  true  meaning 
better  by  altering  tbe  epithet. 

t  P.  46, 
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moreover,  the  question  could  not  have  been  decided,  Ante 
no  uncircnnicised  person  had  placed  himself  directly  among 
Jesus'  followers  in  his  life-tima  To  us,  it  is  true,  the  whole 
question  may  seem  petty  and  unworthy;  and  few  facts 
have  given  nse  to  more  sarcasms  against  religious  people 
than  uiis,  that  so  many  controversies  have  turned  on  mere 
trifles,  and  not  on  the  greater  verities, — from  this  about 
circumcision,  through  disputes  about  aniota,  which  rent  the 
Eastern  Church,  down  to  Laud  and  his  "  four  surplices  at 
AU-hallows-tide,"  or  the  cut  and  colour  of  robes  in  our  own 
days.  It  has  always,  however,  seemed  to  us  that  a  true 
sentiment  of  piety,  lying  at  the  root  of  man's  heart  during 
all  his  fiercest  strifes,  has  led  him  to  fix  on  some  more  trivial 
point  as  the  symbol  of  those  greater  matters  which  he  shrinks 
from  discussing  by  name;  and,  the  lesser  question  once 
decided,  the  larger  is  taken  as  in  a  measure  decided  also. 
So  the  whole  idea  of  any  outward  rites  as  necessary  to  imion 
with  Gh)d  fell  with  circumcision ;  so  the  doctrine  of  a  caste 
priesthood,  with  the  sale  of  indulgences ;  so  must  fall  or 
stand  one  view  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  with  allowance 
or  disallowance  of  pomp  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
Moreover,  as  M.  Benan  points  out  at  length,  there  were 
circumstances  in  the  outward  life  of  nations  in  those  days 
which  made  circumcision  a  far  more  practical  matter  than 
in  these ;  as  also  the  questions  of  mixed  marriages,  of  meats 
killed  without  Jewish  precautions,  and  coming  from  idol 
temples  into  the  shambles.  All  tiiis  controversy  met  St. 
Paul  at  his  return  to  Antioch ;  it  had  to  him  an  intensely 
personal  importance ;  and  to  get  the  whole  matter  decided 
once  for  all,  he  and  Barnabas  went  to  Jerusalem,  taking  Titus 
his  disciple,  an  imcircumcised  man.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  compromise ;  the  new  converts  from  heathen- 
ism were  to  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  or  things  ofiered 
to  idols, — ^a  decision  which  St.  Paul,  on  his  own  authority, 
greatly  modified  to  the  Corinthian  church, — ^from  fornica- 
tion, from  things  strangled  and  &om  blood,  restrictions 
which  perhaps  refer  to  the  Ko€u^hian  covenant  as  written 
in  Genesis,  but  which  assuredly  have  no  higher  authority 
than  many  practices  abandoned.  M.  Benan  considers  that 
a  part  of  the  compromise  was  that  Titus  was  circumcised, 
under  protest^  as  leing  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  presence  of 
an  uncircumcised  person  in  the  Christian  community  gave 
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offence.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  that  such  is  the  foioe 
of  the  words,  "  Titus  was  not  compelled  to  be  circumcised." 
We  think,  with  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  that  "  his 
case  was  not  like  that  of  Timothy  at  a  later  period,  whose 
circumcision  was  a  prudential  accommodation  to  circum- 
stances, without  endangering  the  truth  of  the  Gospel''*  To 
have  yielded  now,  would  have  been  to  have  sacrificed  the 
whole  advantage  gained  To  resist,  as  we  believe  he  did,  was 
again,  in  the  words  of  the  above-quoted  authors,  "  to  obtain 
the  victory  for  that  principle  which  we  cannot  doubt  will 
hereafter  destroy  the  distinctions  that  are  connected  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  America,  and  of  caste  in  India.'"-!- 
The  agreement  between  the  two  parties  seemed  complete ;  the 
elder  apostles  gave  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  of 
fellowship,  and  these  went  on  their  way,  St  Paul  to  assert 
with  ever-increasing  confidence  his  own  high  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  his  own  apostleship.  But  the  feding  once  excited 
against  him  revived  in  the  hearts  of  the  Judaizers,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see ;  their  own  counsels  were  to  some  ex- 
tent forgotten,  and  hard  words  passed  at  Antioch  between 
St  Paul  and  St  Peter  on  matters  which  here  had  seemed 
so  clearly  decided. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ghdatians^  it  is 
clear  that  the  two  apostles,  hitherto  so  united,  were  not 
entirely  at  one  on  these  questions  of  Jewish  observanca 
Barnabas  also  adopted  what  St  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to 
caU  '' dissimulation,"  j  and  no  doubt  the  indignation  then 
expressed  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  rupture  which 
afterwards  took  place  about  Mark,  Barnabas'  nephew.  St. 
Paul  went  on  his  second  journey  through  Galatia  with  no 
one  to  bear  a  divided  authority ;  and  it  was  better  so :  he 
was  emphatically  among  those  men  of  one  to  whom  it  has 
been  said,  ''  None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.''  On  this 
journey,  besides  Silas,  who  started  with  him,  he  was  joined 
by  Timothy  and  Luke,  the  former  of  whom,  half  Greek, 
half  Jew  by  birth,  he  circumcised,  before  taking  him  as  his 

*  Life  and  BpioUee  of  St.  Paul,  Vol.  I.  p.  234.  f  Ibid. 

t  It  should  be  remarked,  howerer,  that  M.  Renan  refers  this  dispute  to  a 
later  period  in  the  apostle^s  life.  This  is  not  a  point  of  mnch  consequenoe,  but 
we  think  more  natural  to  place  it  here.  The  ingenious  hypothesis  of  the  counter 
mission,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter,  is  not  invalidated  by  the  loss  of  this 
one  circumstance. 
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fellow-labourer,  iii  part  among  the  Jews.  As  we  have  seen, 
M.  Eenan  thinks  he  did  the  same  in  the  case  of  Titus,  so 
yielding  practically  while  reserving  his  rights ;  others  shew 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  case  between  a  Greek  of 
pure  blood  and  one  half  bound  by  Jewish  lineage.  It  may 
have  been  also  a  reaction  after  his  contests,  a  feeling  that, 
after  all,  the  Judaizing  party  ought  to  have  some  concessions 
made,  which  led  him  to  this  decision  ;  but  under  any  cir- 
cumstances it  was  a  yielding  to  which  we  look  with  regret, 
a  weakness,  in  one  so  strong  and  so  consistent,  which  he 
would  scarce  have  made  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  It  was 
on  this  voyage,  too,  that  one  of  those  dreams,  which  seem 
in  his  case,  and  others  of  like  temperament^  so  closely  con- 
nected with  ecstades,  to  be  at  once  the  consequence  of  his 
waking  thoughts  and  the  cause  of  his  waking  decisions, 
incited  him  to  take  a  wider  range  than  he  had  hitherto 
done,  and  pass  from  Asia  into  Europa  In  some  of  the 
towns  to  which  he  came,  still  preaching  of  necessity  Christ 
through  Judaism,  he  was  proclaiming  that  of  which  no 
tidings  had  been  heard ;  but  in  others  there  was  a  murmur 
of  Christianity  already  in  the  air,  and  in  many  secret  ways 
some  hint  of  the  new  doctrines  had  stolen  into  the  West, 
had  penetrated  even  to  Some  itself  Christianity  was  enter- 
ing into  another  phase  as  well  as  another  region,  adapting 
itself  to  European  thought,  and  being  in  turn  modified  by 
it.  We  are  again  reminded  of  the  large  part  played  by 
women  in  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  this  time  we  have 
not,  as  in  "Les  Apdtres,"  to  find  fault  with  the  account 
given  of  the  action  of  Greek  women  on  the  work  of  St 
Paul :  we  should  reject,  however,  far  more  decidedly  than 
does  M.  Benan,  all  notion  that  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  at 
Fhilippi,  became  the  apostle's  wife.  But  it  is  true  that  he, 
so  hanl  and  stem  in  some  aspects,  had,  like  other  stem 
and  hard  men,  a  singular  influence  over  women  when  he 
chose  to  unbend,  and  especially  over  those  of  a  nation  and 
a  training  foreign  to  his  own.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
details  of  this  journey,  or  M.  Senan's  reading  of  them, 
further  than  to  quote  this  passage,  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful : 

"The  Jewess  is  left  behind;  submissive,  retiring,  obedient^ 
taking  little  part  in  worship ;  the  Jewess  was  converted  with  diffi- 
culty. It  was  the  woman  ^  fearing  Grod,'  the  Greek  women  tired 
of  those  goddesses  brandishing  their  lances  above  each  acropolis, 
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the  viituons  wife  taming  her  back  on  a  worn-oat  paganism  and 
seeking  a  pore  worship,  who  was  drawn  of  heaven.  These  were 
the  second  foandresses  of  onr  faith.  After  the  Galilean  -women 
who  followed  Jesus  and  served  him,  Lydia,  PhoBbe,  the  pious 
unknown  ladies  of  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  are  the  true  aaints 
to  whom  the  new  Mth  owes  its  most  rapid  progress^'** 

But  when  M.  Benan  brings  us  with  the  apostle  out  of 
Macedonia  into  Greece  proper,  when  he  tells  us  of  his 
actions  and  words  in  Athens,  we  find  ourselves  again  un- 
happily at  issue  with  him.    What  is  that  mysterious  differ- 
ence of  race  and  education  which  makes  the  poetic  thought 
of  a  Frenchman  come  with  a  shock  against  the  taste  and 
feeling  of  an  Englishman  ?    How  la  it  mat  when  M.  Renan 
will  speak  of  the  former  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Greece  and 
its  present  sterility,  he  can  permit  himself  to  say,  ^  II  semble 
que  quand  Dieu  s'est  montrS  dans  un  pays,  il  1e  stehe  pour 
jamais"  7f    It  reminded  us  of  that  daring  mot  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo  in  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer :'  ''  Quand  Dieu  veut, 
il  excelle  dans  Tez^crabla"    How,  again,  can  he  have  the 
false  taste,  to  say  no  more,  to  write  such  a  gloss  as  this  on 
one  of  the  noblest  verses  in  the  whole  life  of  St  Paul  ? 

**  He  saw  all  this  (the  beauty  of  Athens),  and  his  fiuth  was 
not  shaken,  he  trembled  not  The  prejudices  of  the  iconoclastic 
Jew,  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  scuLpture,  blinded  him ;  he 
took  these  incomparable  images  for  idols ;  '  his  spirit,'  says  his 
biographer,  '  was  stirred  in  him  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly 
given  to  idolatry.'  Ah,  fair  and  chaste  images,  true  gods  and  tme 
goddesses,  tremble;  here  is  he  who  will  raise  the  hamnmer  against 
you.  The  fatal  word  is  uttered ;  you  are  idols ;  the  error  of  this 
ugly  little  Jew  will  be  your  sentence  of  death."} 

We  are  sure  that  M.  Benan  feels  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  no  real  regret  for  the  old,  but  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  new ;  he  knows  the  Greece  St  Paul  looked  on  was 
not  the  Greece  of  iEschylus  or  of  Socrates,  but  a  most  evil 
corruption  of  what  was  at  its  best  corrupt,  glorious  in  spite 
of,  and  not  because  ot  its  religion;  that  the  poetry  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  the  mere  presence  of  that  one  weak  man  there, 
was  grander  than  that  of  the  most  majestic  sculpture ;  and 
he  trifles  with  us  and  himself  when  he  indulges  a  fancy 
which  he  knows  to  be  mere  fancy.    Again,  there  is  surely  a 

•  P.  165.  t  P.  188.  J  P.  172. 
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wilfulness  in  his  ignoring  the  way  in  which  the  apostle 
burst  out  in  words  inspired  by  the  view  and  the  feeling  of 
the  moment^  as  he  stood ''  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill,''  when 
he  tells  us  that  St  Paul  "  grouped  in  his  mind  these  traits 
of  local  colour,  and  sought  to  compose  a  discourse  appro- 
priate to  his  novel  auditory,  for  he  felt  that  he  must  here 
profoundly  modify  his  preaching/'*  He  did  indeed  modify 
it  profoundly,  but  not  with  this  cold  calculation,  not  with  a 
grouping  of  the  traits  of  local  colour,  into  "  a  philosophical 
harangue."  It  is  true,  however,  whether  or  not  we  have  here 
the  apostle's  own  words, — and  it  is  highly  probable  that  we 
have  at  least  the  innermost  spirit  of  them,^-or  a  highly  dra- 
matic account  as  full  of  passion  and  eUm  as  was  his  own 
nature,  that  not  yet  was  the  time  ripe  for  an  alliance  be- 
tween religion  and  philosophy.  So  Paul  departed  from 
them  with  but  few  converts,  having  sown  only  the  seed  to 
bear  &uit  at  a  future  day. 

^  Before  philosophy  coold  approach  the  new  doctrine,  philosophy 
must  needs  grow  weak,  and  the  new  doctrine  must  renounce  its 
grand  chimera  of  an  immediate  judgment,  that  is  to  say,  the 
concrete  imaginations  which  were  the  wrappings  of  its  first  for- 
mation   llie  ideas  of  the  Bible  and  those  of  philosophy  aspired 

to  unite,  but  to  this  end  they  would  have  many  concessions  to 
make ;  for  the  God  in  whom  we  live  and  move  is  very  far  from 
the  Jehovah  of  the  prophets,  and  from  the  Heavenly  Father  of 
Jesus. '*t 

Through  all  the  pages  of  the  chapter  on  Greece  we  are 
constrained  to  dissent  at  almost  every  paragraph.  M.Senan's 
power  as  a  writer  is  all  the  more  evidenced  from  the  very 
strength  of  our  difference  where  we  do  not  agree.  So  mucn 
truth  is  mixed  up  with  what  seems  wholly  false.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  true  sentence :  "  Greece  was  never 
seriously  Christian,  she  is  not  so  yet"}  But  when  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  was  no  chivah^  in  old  Greece,  no 
honour  given  to  woman,  that  a  Greek  would  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  a  woman  spoken  of  as  an  incentive  to  fair 
deeds,  it  seems  a  mere  perverseness  which  would  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  great  Greek  epic  was  based  on  a 
woman's  firailty  and  a  woman's  wrongs,  which  would  forget 
those  fair  creations  of  Antigone,  Andromache,  Alcestis ;  or, 

*  P.  176.  t  Pp.  198,  199.  X  p.  200. 
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more  than  all,  pass  by  the  inspiration  which  Socrates  drew 
from  Diotima, — a  fallen  woman  indeed,  according  to  our 
modem  ideas,  yet  pure  because  of  her  ignorance  of  her  evil, 
— naked  as  was  Eve,  yet»  like  her,  and  from  the  same  cause, 
not  ashamed. 

In  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Corinth  there  is  much 
for  which  we  may  feel  indebted  to  M.  Benan,  and  chiefly  for 
his  sketch  of  "  dulcis  Gallio,"  the  high-minded,  philosophical 
and  literary  "  deputy  of  Achaia."  Few  men  have  ever  been 
more  persistently  misrepresented  than  this  excellent  man, 
of  whom  the  late  Mr.  Sobertson,  of  Brighton,  well  says : 
''  Instead  of  Gallic  being,  as  the  commentators  made  him, 
a  sort  of  type  of  religious  lukewarmness,  he  is  really  a  spe- 
cimen of  an  upright  Koman  magistrate."*  But  having  laid 
down,  as  M.  Benan  has  done,  tiie  limits  of  Gallio's  power, 
having  shewn  that  the  religious  disputes  of  the  Jews  were 
no  business  of  his,  it  is  idle  to  pass  on  to  regret,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  that  Gallic  did  not  more  fuUy  enter  into  the 
question  laid  before  him.  Though  it  be  the  business  of  a 
magistrate  to  administer  the  law,  it  is  surely  not  also  his 
business  to  initiate  legal  or  religious  reforms. 

At  Corinth,  the  activity  of  the  apostle's  life  took  a  new 
shape.  From  this  period  dates  the  beginning  of  that  series 
of  Epistles  which  have  not  only  been  the  foundation  of  so 
large  a  part  of  the  Church  s  dogma,  but  are  even  more 
valuable  as  painting  the  heart  laid  open  of  their  author. 
These  letters  stand  quite  alone  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  think  M.  Benan  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  letter-writing  is  as  a  rule  disagreeable  to  lite- 
rary men,  accustomed  to  put  forth  their  ideas  artistically, 
beciause  as  a  fact  some  of  the  best  letters  we  have  are  true 
works  of  art,  evidently  intended  to  be  published  and  read, 
the  form  deliberately  chosen  in  which  to  write  an  enduring 
work.  But  it  is  quite  true  there  is  no  art  in  St  Paul's 
letters ;  with  him  the  substance  was  all,  the  form  was 
nothing. 

^  At  once  lively,  rude,  polished,  bitter,  sarcastic,  then  suddenly 
tender,  delicate,  almost  carelessly  playful,  having  to  the  highest 
degree  happy  and  fine  turns  of  expression,  clever  at  interspersing 
his  style  with  reticences,  reserves,  infinite  precautions,  bitter 
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allusions,  hidden  ironies,  he  oould  not  but  excel  in  a  kind  of  writing 
which  needs  above  all  things  liveliness.  Paul's  style  in  letter- 
writing  is  the  most  personal  there  has  ever  been.  The  language 
is,  so  to  speak,  broken  to  bits ;  scarcely  a  connected  sentence.  It 
is  impossible  to  violate  with  greater  audacity,  I  do  not  say  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  language,  but  the  logic  of  human  language ; 
it  might  be  called  a  rapid  conversation  taken  down  in  short-hand, 

and  reproduced  without  corrections. He  did  not  write  with 

his  own  hand,  but  dictated.  Sometimes  when  the  letter  was 
finished,  he  re-read  it ;  then  his  impetuous  spirit  took  possession 
of  him ;  he  made  marginal  additions,  at  the  risk  of  interrupting 
the  context,  and  producing  as  it  were  sentences  bracketed  and 
tethered.  He  sent  the  letter  thus  scratched  about,  careless  of  the 
innumerable  repetitions  of  words  and  ideas  which  it  contained. 
With  his  wonderful  warmth  of  soul,  Paul  had  a  singular  poverty 
of  expression.  A  word  takes  hold  of  him,  he  introduces  it  into 
a  page  at  every  turn.  This  is  not  from  sterility,  but  from  the 
struggles  of  his  spirit,  and  a  complete  carelessness  about  the 
correctness  of  his  style."* 

One  hypothesis,  and  one  alone,  of  which  M.  Senan  takes 
no  notice,  seems  to  account  at  once  for  St.  Paul's  invariable 
habit  of  dictation,  for  his  dislike  of  much  revision,  for  an 
expression  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  about  his  own 
writing,  for  his  inability  to  distinguish  the  high-priest  among 
the  other  white-clad  <Ugnitaries  at  Jerusalem,  for  hLs  abso- 
lute silence  at  all  times  about  the  aspects  of  nature,  for  his 
occasional  irritability  of  temper,  and  perhaps  in  part  for  his 
visions  : — ^that  the  cUsease  fiom  which  he  suffered  w^  some 
affection  of  the  eyes,  to  relieve  which  those  who  loved  him 
would  fain  "have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes  and  have 
given  them*'  to  him,  dating  perhaps  from  his  blindness, 
only  partially  cured,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion. 

The  subject  of  his  letters  brings  us  face  to  face  with  all 
the  organization  o(  and  the  spiritual  phenomena  presented 
by,  the  churches  of  that  time.  A  separate  article  would  be 
needed  to  do  justice  to  the  many  points  which  arise,  the 
expectation  of  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  doc- 
trine of  Antichrist,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  ritual  of 
worship, — above  all,  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
view  of  Christ  taken  by  the  believers.  Into  much  of  this 
we  have  no  space  to  enter  at  length.     Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
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while  here  and  there  we  differ  emphatically  from  the  book 
before  us,  the  sketch  here  given  is  in  the  main  one  which 
commends  itself  to  us  as  true,  at  any  rate  as  of  great  value 
and  importanca 

Some  points  must  not  be  lightly  passed  over.    The  Epis- 
tles speak  also  of  letters  of  recommendation  which  some 
messengers,  apparently  from  Jerusalem,  brought  to  various 
churches,  and  similar  documents  were  not  possessed  by  Si. 
FauL    They  shew  vehement  self-assertion  as  against  denial 
of  his  mission  and  doctrina    There  are  allusions  to  some 
who  seemed  to  be  dogging  his  steps,  sowing  distrast  among 
those  who  at  first  had  trusted  him  fully.    It  is  to  this 
period  that  M.  Benan  ascribes  the  dissimulation  of  Peter  and 
JBamabas ;  and  though,  as  we  have  said  above,  we  differ  with 
him  about  the  time  of  the  transaction,  his  aigument  is  not 
invalidated  by  an  alteration  of  its  place  in  the  narrativa 
The  hypothesis  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  presence  of 
the  peculiarities  in  the  Epistles  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
is  that  of  so  wide  a  breach  between  St  Paul  and  the 
Twelve  as  to  result  in  an  actual  counter  mission,  a  rival 
apostolate  in  the  churches  founded  by  him,  presenting  a 
most  curious  parallel — ^the  more  curious  because  so  wholly 
undesigned  by  M.  Eenau — ^between  the  counter  mission  of 
Bishop  Macrorie  and  Dean  Green  against  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  at  this  moment  in  action.    He  supposes  that  this  took 
place  in  spite  of  the  largest  concessions  on  the  part  of  St 
Paul   «He  continues,  against  some  modem  commentators, 
to  refer  the  vow  which  was  ended  at  Cenchrea  to  St  Paul 
himself  and  not  to  Aquila^ — ^and  we  think  that  to  do  so  is  to 
put  the  only  possible  meaning  on  the  passage ;  but  coiisiders 
that  these  compliances  proving  all  in  vain,  the  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem having  in  no  real  degree  reconciled  the  two  parties, 
the  separation  which  afterwards  ensued  was  complete  and 
finaL    He  thinks  that  the  counter  mission  was  distinctly 
organized  by  James  himself,  and  that  the  messengers  had 
absolutely  no  bounds  to  their  language  against  the  doctrine 
taught  by  St  Paul,  no  scruple  in  applying  to  him  the 
vUest  nicknames.    M.  Benan  supposes  also  that  the  Epistle 
of  St  Jude  was  written  to  discredit  the  work  of  St  Paul ; 
he  it  was  who,  according  to  the  Judaizers,  ''turned  the 
grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  who  denied  Jesus 
Christ;  He  was  a  Balaam  or  misleader  of  the  people,  a 
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Jezebel,  a  Simon  Magu&  Against  him  were  directed  the 
seven  Epistles  to  the  churches  of  Asia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revelation.  His  followers  were  the  Nicolaitans,  Nico- 
las, or  vanquisher  of  the  people,  being  nearly  the  equiva- 
lent of  Balaam/'*  The  whole  of  this,  in  connection  with 
the  growth  of  legend  touching  St  James  as  the  Chris- 
tian high-priest,  in  some  degree  successor  of  the  old  hie^ 
rarchy  and  holding  some  of  its  privileges,  is  worked  out 
most  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  the  Pseudo- Clementine 
Homilies,  to  which  in  this  connection  M.  Senan  attaches  a 
high  importance.  The  theory  was  wholly  new  to  us,  and 
at  first  appeared  most  startling,  if  not  inadmissible ;  but  a 
conviction  of  its  truth  and  importance  has  forced  itself  upon 
us,  as  we  believe  it  will  on  our  readers,  and  it  now  stands 
out  to  our  minds  as  the  one  grand  contribution  to  biblical 
and  historical  criticism  made  by  tUs  volume,  that  for  which 
we  are  and  shall  remain  most  grateful  to  its  author,  in 
spite  of  our  wide  divergence  from  him  on  so  many  points. 

Against  such  attacks  St  Paul  was  forced  to  strive  eagerly, 
vehemently,  angrily.  There  are  some  men  whom  no  passion 
ruffles,  to  whom  aIL~  faiths  are  equally  true  or  untrue,  who 
take  life  easily,  drifting  with  the  stream.  Such  men  gain 
neither  our  highest  respect  nor  esteem,  though  they  may  gain 
our  lova  Such  was  not  St  Paul,  such  was  not  his  Master, 
whose  indignation  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  was 
not  exceeded  by  that  of  St  Paul  against  the  Judaizers.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  be,  in  few  words,  more  imfair  to 
Protestantism,  which  surely  has  not  been  the  only  or  the 
most  angry  of  religions,  to  St  Paul  or  to  Jesus,  while 
wishing  to  praise  him,  than  is  the  following  passage : 

'^  In  all  things  a  tnie  ancestor  of  Protestantism,  Paid  has  the 
faults  of  a  Protestant  Much  time  and  many  experiences  were 
needed  to  shew  that  no  dogma  is  worth  the  trouble  of  strife  and 
of  the  violation  of  charity.  Paul  is  not  Jesus.  How  far  are  we 
from  Thee,  dear  Master !  Where  is  Thy  sweetness,  Thy  poetry  ? 
Thou,  whom  a  flower  enchanted  and  sent  into  an  ecstacy,  canst 
thou  recognize  for  Thy  disciples  these  disputers,  these  men  so 
violent  for  their  rights,  who  would  have  idl  spring  from  them- 
selves 1  They  are  men,  Thou  wast  a  God.  Where  should  we 
be  if  Thou  wert  only  known  by  the  rough  letters  of  him  who 
called  himself  Thine  Apostle  ?    Happily,  the  perfumes  of  (xalilee 
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still  live  in  some  faithfdl  memories.  Perhaps  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  already  written  on  some  secret  paga  The  unknown 
disciple  who  bears  this  treasure  really  bears  the  future.*** 

We  have  shewn  the  character  of  the  missionary  journeys 
at  a  length  which  dispenses  with  the  need  of  dwelling  on 
tiie  third  voyage  in  idl  its  detail&  In  one  only  town  did 
circumstances,  of  quite  another  kind  to  any  that  had  gone 
before,  affect  St.  Paul's  career.  This  was  Ephesus.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  quarters  in  which  he  first  had  to  work 
were  only  too  like  those  of  other  large  cities  at  that  time, 
alike  in  their  crowding,  their  dirt,  and  the  baseness  of  the 
majority  of  their  inhabitants,  alike  also  in  the  strange 
opportunity  they  presented  for  the  spread  of  Christianity ; 
for,  ''like  the  socialism  of  our  days,  like  all  new  ideas^ 
Christianity  sprouted  in  what  is  called  the  corruption  of 
great  cities.  But  this  corruption  is  often  a  freer  and  a  fullw 
life,  a  greater  awakening  of  the  inmost  forces  of  humaiuty."-f- 
The  church  in  Ephesus,  however,  had  had  a  different  ori- 
gin to  any  other.  Apollos»  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
of  culture  far  other  than  that  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
but  instructed  imperfectly  in  Christianity,  having  met  with 
Aquila  and  Prisoilla^  and  being  in  some  d^ree  further 
taught  by  them,  had  gathered  round  him  a  group  of  di^ 
ciples,  whom  he  had  baptized  according  to  the  baptism  of 
John.  It  was  to  this  church,  in  the  absence  of  ApoUos,  that 
St.  Paul  preached  Christianity  more  fully,  and  with  so  great 
success  tliat  in  a  town  given  up  to  sorcery  and  divination, 
many  men  burned  their  books  of  magic>  and  "  the  word  of 
Gk>d  grew  mightily  and  prevailed.**  For  three  months  his 
preaching  was  tolerated  in  the  synagogue,  and  when  at  last 
the  inevitable  schism  took  place,  and  the  disciples  were 
to  meet  in  a  room  apart,  it  was  the  apostle  who  separated 
himself,  and  held  his  assembly  in  the  school  of  one  Tyran- 
nus.  He  was  driven  eventutdly  from  Ephesus  by  a  com- 
bination among  the  silversmiths,  who  found  he  was  injuring 
their  trade  of  making  models  of  Diana's  shrine,  and  not 
by  the  fury  of  the  Jews.  In  Ephesus,  yet  more  than  in 
Athens  and  Corinth,  Christianity  was  shewing  itself  not  as 
one  among  tolerated  religions,  but  as  the  religion  which 
claimed  to  extinguish  or  absorb  all  others. 
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It  was  during  this  third  mission  that  the  apostle  wrote 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Bomans,  the  former  at 
Ephesus,  the  latter  at  Corinth.  From  these  we  are  able,  in 
some  considerable  measure,  to  reconstruct  the  church  of  the 
apostolic  age,  and  to  formulate  the  faith  of  St.  Paul  The 
church  at  Corinth  was  in  a  highly  chaotic  state,  torn  by 
schism,  stained  by  immoralities  not  even  named  among  the 
Gentiles,  distracted  by  scruples  of  conscience,  phenomena 
accounted  spiritual,  leading  to  confusion  rather  than  to  edi- 
fication. jSjid  yet  the  very  existence  of  such  a  state  proves 
that  a  real  orgeuiization  and  discipline  was  struggling  into 
life ;  and,  more  than  this,  the  course  of  events  since  those 
times  tends  to  shew  that  all  times  of  spiritual  excitement 
are  times  of  spiritual  confusion.  The  "manifestations"  of 
the  early  church  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
analogous  phenomena  in  all  revivals,  whether  among  the 
Flagellants  and  the  Anabaptists,  or  among  the  Irvingites 
and  Wesleyans  of  our  own  days.  Neither  "miracles"  nor 
"tongues"  nor  "prophecy"  can  prove  the  truth  of  a  reli- 
gion ;  all  that  they  prove  is  excitement  arising  from  causes 
which  may  be  in  themselves  good  or  eviL  In  days  like 
these,  when  the  multitude  half  believe  in  spirit-rapping,  and 
a  vast  number  of  cultivated  people  in  at  least  some  of  the 
"gifts  of  the  Spirit,"  when  all  but  a  very  few  would  con- 
sider those  irreligious  who  should  seek  a  philosophical  ex- 
planation for  all  such  occurrences,  it  is  not  for  us  to  wonder 
that  St  Paul  attributed  great  importance  to  them.  Bather 
the  wonder  is,  that  with  his  impulsive  nature,  with  his 
temperament,  ecstatic  and  visionary,  he  yet  put  them  in  a 
far  lower  place  than  would  in  these  days  many  more 
methodical  and  prosaic  people.  The  wonderful  chapter  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  on  Charity  is  not  only 
above  the  standard  of  the  apostle's  daj^s,  but  far  in  advance 
also  of  that  of  our  own.  He  shews  a  most  practical  spirit ; 
he  allows  us  to  guess  without  difSculty  what  he  would 
have  said  had  he  possessed  ever  so  little  of  our  science  in 
some  particulars. 

"Had  he  been  versed  in  experimental  psychology,  St.  Paul 
would  have  gone  a  little  further ;  he  would  have  said,  *  My  bre- 
thren, leave  these  illusions.  These  inarticulate  stammoriixgs, 
these  ecstacies,  these  miracles,  are  the  dreams  of  your  childhood. 
That  which  is  no  chimera,  that  which  is  eternal,  is  what  I  now 
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have  preached  to  you.*  But  then  he  would  not  have  heen  a  man. 
of  his  age,  then  he  would  not  have  done  what  he  has  dona  Is 
it  not  already  enough  to  have  indicated  this  primary  distinction 
between  eternal  religioas  verities  which  never  fail,  and  those 
which  fail  like  the  imaginations  of  infancy  f  Is  it  not  to  have 
done  enough  for  immortality  to  have  written  these  words, '  The, 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life  ?'  Woe  to  liim  who  stops 
at  the  sur£u^  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  chimeric^ 
gifts,  forgets  that  in  that  strange  enumeration,  among  the  diaconiae 
and  chansmata  of  the  primitive  church,  are  found  the  care  be- 
stowed on  those  who  suffer,  the  admimstration  of  the  farthings 
of  the  poor,  reciprocal  assistance.  Paul  enumerates  these  func- 
tions in  the  last  place,  and  as  humble  things.  But  his  piercing 
gaze  is  able  abeady  here  to  see  the  truth.  <  Take  care,*  he  says ; 
'our  least  noble  members  are  precisely  those  which  are  most 
honoured'  Prophets,  speakers  of  tongues,  teachers,  ye  pass 
away.  Deacons,  devout  widows,  administrators  of  the  goods  of 
the  church,  ye  remain,  ye  are  founding  for  eternity.*** 

And  here  we  affront  those  great  problems,  never  perh^»a 
more  important  than  now,  what  was  the  doctrine  of  St 
Paul,  and  was  it  indeed  for  eternity,  so  far  as  it  was  special 
to  himself?  If  we  formulate  his  faith,  as  we  are  so  largely 
enabled  to  do  from  these  letters,  we  shall  find  that,  if  he 
takes  no  notice  of  the  first  great  difficulty  to  men  of  these 
days,  he  enormously  increases  the  second.  These  difficul- 
ties are,  of  course,  the  miraculous  birth  and  the  resurrection 
of  JesTis.  The  great  majority  of  orthodox  believers  would, 
no  doubts  tell  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  Christian  at  all 
without  holding  both  dogmas,  that  both  are  of  the  most 
vital  importance  as  the  bases  of  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
schema  That  St  Paul  inclined  ever  more  and  more  to 
invest  the  idealized  Christ  with  the  nature  and  powers  of 
God,  is,  we  suppose,  as  plain  as  the  day  to  any  one  who 
considers  his  writings  with  care  and  candour ;  but  just  in 
the  same  proportion  did  he  suffer  all  but  the  last  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  to  drop  out  of  sight, — the  one  point  in 
which  his  Lord  dying  conquered  death,  and  became  to  him 
— we  venture  the  comparison  because,  though  insufficient, 
it  alone  can  explain  our  meaning — what  Beatrice  became 
to  Dante,  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  cared  to  dwell  So 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  early  chapters  of  St  MattheVs 
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and  Si  Luke's  Gospels  need  never  have  been  written; 
there  is  no  word  in  St  Paul's  writings  to  shew  that  he  had 
even  heard  of  the  miraculous  ineamatioa  All  that  he  ever 
taught  is  teachable  and  tenable  consistently  with  the.  utter 
rejection  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  that  perplexing  nar- 
rative. It  is  not  so,  however,  with  that  other  account, 
scarcely  less  perplexing,  of  the  resurrection.  What  a  plain 
man  would  understand  by  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels,  that 
St  Paul  understood  by  it,  namely  that,  as  the  fourth  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England  says, ''  Christ  did  truly  rise  again 
from  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with  flesh,  bone^, 
and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature, 
wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until 
he  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.*'  No  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  reports,  no  hypothesis  by  which,  if  we  reject 
the  facts,  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  growth  of  l^end, 
can  shake  a  fair  man's  conviction  that  this  is  what  the 
evangelists  intended  and  St  Paul  believed.  No  doubt  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  difficulties  which  occur  to  us  should 
have  occurred  to  him;  an  unscientific  age  saw  nothing 
abhorrent  to  it  in  the  arrest  of  the  phenomena  of  death, 
still  less  would  it  scruple  about  the  immateriality  of  a  body 
which  had  flesh  and  bones,  or  the  localization  of  pure 
spirit,  so  that  such  a  form  might  sit  at  God's  right  hand. 
Had  these  difficulties  been  tenfold  greater  than  they  were, 
they  would  have  been  set  aside  under  the  pressure  of  a 
doctrine  interwoven  with  that  of  the  resurrection,  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  immediate  end  of  the 
world.  It  seemed  that  if  this  last  were  not  admitted,  there 
was  an  end  of  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  in  no  other  way 
could  his  kingdom  come,  than  by  a  second  appearing  and 
an  end  of  the  then  state  of  things.  To  those  who  held  this 
as  eagerly  as  did  the  Christian  churches,  the  decease  of  any 
member  of  the  community  was  a  scandal  and  an  embar- 
rassment But  St  Paul,  in  his  direct  and  practical  way, 
seizes  at  once  on  the  belief  in  the  resurrection,  and  makes 
it  the  solution  of  the  difficxdty.  With  the  coming  of  the 
risen  Christ,  the  dead  shall  rise  as  he  rose,  the  living  shall 
be  changed  as  he  was  changed ;  and  no  doubt  such  faith 
was  absolutely  necessary  at  that  date ;  time  only  could 
shew  its  partial  falsehood  when  the  partial  truth  in  it  lia4 
done  its  work. 
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*^  Alaa,  Christ  came  not     AQ  died  one  after  another.    Fiaaly 
who  believed  he  should  be  among  those  who  would  be  liTing  at 
the  great  appearing,  died  in  his  turn.    We  shall  see  that  neither 
faith  nor  hope  ceased  because  of  this.     No  experience,  however 
disheartening  it  may  be,  appears  decisive  to  humanity,  when  it 
has  to  do  with  those  sacred  dogmas  in  which  are  found,  not 
without  reason,  consolation  and  joy.     It  is  ea^y  for  us  to  find, 
after  the  event,  that  these  hopes  were  exaggerated ;  it  is  at  least 
well  that  those  who  shared  them  were  not  so  clear-sighted.   Panl 
tells  us  frankly  that  if  he  had  not  counted  on  the  resurrection, 
he  would  have  led  a  peaceable,  middle-class  life,  wholly  occupied 
with  ordinary  pleasures.     Some  sages  of  the  first  rank — ^for  in- 
stance, Marcus  Aurelius,  Spinosa — ^have  gone  further,  and  have 
practised  the  highest  virtue  without  hope  of  reward.     But  the 
multitude  is  never  heroic.     There  was  needed  a  generation  of 
men  persuaded  that  they  should  not  die,  there  was  needed  the 
attraction  of  an  immense  and  immediate  reward,  to  draw  from 
man  the  enonnous  sum  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  which  founded 
Christianity.     The  grand  chimera  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which 
was  at  hand  was,  as  it  were,  the  idea  which  gave  formation  and 
birth  to  the  new  religion."* 

One  of  the  grave  problems  of  our  days  is  to  detach  from 
Christianity  what  is  local  and  transitory.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  we  undervaluiB  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  in 
thinking  that,  as  he  left  on  one  side  the  consideration  of 
the  mode  in  which  Jesus  appeared  in  the  world,  so  may 
after  ages  leave  the  consideration  of  how  he  departed  from 
it.  If  he  carried  on  and  expanded  the  work  of  the  other 
apostles,  though  taking  no  heed  of  a  doctrine  which  they 
or  their  immediate  followers  considered  so  vital,  there  is  a 
presumption  that  we  also  may,  if  need  be,  discard  a  doctrine 
which  was  dear  to  St  Paul  The  essence,  of  religion  lies 
not  in  this  or  that  fSeu^t  which  took  place,  or  did  not  take 
place,  in  time,  but  in  that  union  of  the  soul  with  God 
which  Jesus  described  as  his  oneness  with  the  Father,  St 
Paul  as  the  winning  Christ,  and  being  found  in  him ;  that 
death  to  self  which,  carried  out  through  his  whole  life,  was 
summed  up  by  Jesus  in  the  words,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine, 
be  done,"  and  by  St  Paul,  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ, 
nevertheless  I  live."  We  enter  into  his  labours,  and  are 
perchance  Christians  after  his  pattern  even  in  ceasing  to 
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hold  many  doctrines  which  he  held,  held  now  most  fully 
by  those  with  whom,  as  we  think,  he  would  feel  small 
sympathy.  No  doubt  he  accepted  an  eschatology,  accepted 
now  by  Irvingites  alone  with  any  consistency,  a  theoiy 
of  election,  perhaps  also  of  reprobation,  which  is  that  only 
of  extreme  Galvinists.  Yet  not  without  reason  does  M. 
Senan  see  in  him  the  true  father  of  Protestantism,  a  Pro- 
testantism of  which  we  see  only  the  commencement,  destined 
to  an  issue  of  which  the  reformers  little  dreamed.  Here 
are  words  much  to  the  point : 

''  The  doctrine  of  Paul,  opposed  to  all  human  reason,  has  really 
brought  freedom  and  salvation.  It  has  separated  Christianity 
from  Judaism ;  it  has  separated  Protestantism  from  Catholicism. 
Pious  observances,  persuading  the  devotee  that  he  is  justified  by 

them, are  the  death  of  morality,  in  making  the  devotee 

believe  that  he  has  a  sure  and  convenient  means  of  entering  into 
paradise  in  spite  of  God.'*  Against  this,  "  St.  Paul  brought  the 
most  energetic  remedy.  According  to  him,  we  are  justified,  not 
by  works,  but  by  faith ;  it  is  faith  in  Jesus  which  saves.  This 
is  why  a  doctrine  so  little  liberal  in  appearance  has  been  that  of 
all  reformers, — the  lever  by  means  of  which  Widif^  John  Huss, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Saint  Cyran,  have  removed  a  tradition  of  ages  of 
routine,  of  weak  confidence  in  the  priest^  and  in  a  sort  of  exter- 
nal righteousness,  which  does  not  lead  to  change  of  heart."* 

With  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Somans  closed  also 
St  Paul's  missionary  voyages.  From  Cenchrea,  whence  it 
was  despatched,  St.  Paul  departed  for  Jerusalem,  himself  to 
take  a  collection  made  through  a  length  of  time  for  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea.  We  need  not  follow 
their  course  in  detail;  scarce  more  can  be  said  than  is  said 
in  the  short  narrative  of  the  Acts.  It  is  clear  that  the 
voyage  was  in  some  sort  a  religious  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  the  faith,  and  events  which  happened  at  Jerusalem  tend 
to  shew  that  St  Paul  at  least  went  in  the  most  concilia- 
tory spirit,  willing,  wherever  possible,  to  yield  to  those  who 
were  in  Christ  before  him.  Our  readers  may  remember 
that  M.  Benan's  theory  of  the  Acts  of  t^e  Apostles,  as  put 
forth  in  "Les  Ap8tres,"  was  that  the  book  was  written 
with  the  view  of  veiling,  so  fax  as  possible,  the  differences 
between  St  Paul  and  the  Twelva    And  no  doubt  there 
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would  appear  but  little  discord  if  we  had  only  the  Acts  for 
our  guide.  Yet  with  the  Epistles  also  before  us,  with  the  words 
of  St  Jude  and  St  John  as  commented  on  by  M.  Benan, 
we  ccm  see  marks  of  a  want  of  perfect  understanding  whicb 
meet  us  even  where  so  much  is  lightly  touched.    He  re- 
marks that  no  names  of  the  Twelve  are  mentioned  as  receiv- 
ing their  ^reat  fellow-labourer  and  rival    Moreover,  the 
Judeo-Chnstians  are  presented  as  Paul's  enemies  almost  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  the  Jews.    The  elders  did  not  disguise 
from  Paul  that  his  arrival  might  displease  them  and  pro- 
voke some  manifestation  of  their  dislika    Above  all,  scarce 
was  the  account  received  firom  him  of  what  God  had  done 
by  him,  than  they  tell  him  of  the  rumours  against  him  as  a 
despiser  of  Moses*  law,  and  invite  him  to  prove,  by  paying 
the  expenses  and  sharing  the  vows  of  certain  poor  Jews, 
that  himself  at  least  was  still  obedient  to  the  law  of  his 
fathers. 

«  So  to  him  who  bore  to  them  the  homage  of  a  world,  these 
narrow  minds  could  only  answer  by  a  mark  of  distrust  Paul 
must  expiate  his  prodigious  conquests  by  a  mummeiy.  He  must 
needs  defer  to  their  littleness  of  spirit  When  they  saw  him, 
with  four  mendicants  too  poor  to  have  their  head  shaved  at  their 
own  expense/ carry  out  a  popular  superstition,  then  only  could 
they  recognize  him  as  their  fellow.  Such  is  the  strange  condition 
of  humanity,  that  we  must  not  be  astonished  at  a  sight  like  this. 
Men  are  too  numerous  for  it  to  be  possible  to  found  anything 
here  below  without  making  concessions  to  mediocrity.  To  offand 
the  scruples  of  the  weak,  one  must  be  entirely  without  interest  in 
the  action  or  very  powerful  Those  whom  their  position  obliges 
to  take  account  of  the  multitude,  are  led  to  demand  of  great  men 
who  are  independent  singular  inconsistencies.  Every  thought 
vigorously  avowed  is  an  embarrasment  to  the  government  of  the 
world.  Explanation,  proselytism  themselves,  when  they  imply 
a  little  genius,  are  suspicious  things  to  a  conservative  party. 
Look  at  those  eloquent  laymen  who  in  our  days  have  endeavoured 
to  enlarge  Catholicism,  and  enlist  on  its  side  the  sympathies  of  a 
part  of  society  which  up  till  now  has  been  closed  to  Christian 
sentiments,  what  have  they  gained  but  disavowal  from  the  Church 
to  which  they  brought  crowds  of  new  adherents  7  The  successors 
of  James  have  found  it  prudent  to  condemn  them,  even  while 
they  profited  by  their  success.  They  have  accepted  their  offering 
without  thanks ;  they  have  said  to  them,  as  to  Paul :  Brethren, 
you  see  those  thousands  of  old  believers  who  hold  things  about 
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which  you  are  silent  when  yon  speak  to  people  of  the  world, 
take  care,  leave  off  these  novelties  which  offend,  and  purify 
yourselves  with  us.*'* 

And  Paul  gave  way,  great  in  his  submission  as  some- 
times in  his  resistance,  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  if 
perchance  he  might  gain  some.  But  all  to  no  purpose. 
While  the  vow  was  yet  imaccomplished,  a  stir  arose  under 
a  false  rumour  that  he  had  brought  Oi'eeks  into  the  temple; 
scarcely  could  the  Soman  guard  protect  him  from  Jewish 
violence,  and  get  him  at  last  out  of  the  city,  by  forced 
marches  and  by  night,  to  Caesarea,  there  to  be  brought 
before  Felix,  the  procurator. 

Not  only  does  waning  space  warn  us  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  but  we  have  scarce  a  remark  to  make  on  the  events 
of  the  next  two  years,  dtiring  which  St  Paul  was  retained 
at  Ceesarea,  or  on  the  voyage  to  Bome  on  his  appeal  to  the 
Emperor.  It  is  impossible  to  condense  M.  Kenan's  admi- 
rable chapters  on  the  Boman  administration  and  law  pro- 
cedure, or  on  the  events  of  the  journey ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there 
here' much  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  which  would  not 
be  important  even  did  it  exist 

And  thus,  since  M.  Benan  wisely  leaves  the  more  legen- 
dary portion  of  St  Paul's  history  for  another  volume,  we 
have  now,  with  him,  t)nly  to  survey  the  work  and  life  of 
the  apostle  as  a  whola  We  find,  at  the  outset  of  a  most  in- 
teresting chapter,  a  caution  which  is  needed  against  an  illu- 
sion produced  on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  the  Acts,  by 
the  fact  that  they  leave  out  of  sight  "  the  immense  majority 
of  heathens  who  had  no  knowl^ge  of  the  faith."  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  work  of  St  Paul,  at  his  death,  had 
consisted  in  the  conversion  of  enormous  numbers ;  the 
churches  were  for  the  most  part  very  smaU  ;  the  work  was 
great  in  that  the  seeds  of  great  results  were  widely  sown,  not 
m  the  accomplished  facts.  He  reminds  us,  that  if  in  the 
Acts  we  seem  dealing  only  with  Christians,  semi-Christians 
and  rebellious  Jews,  save  on  rare  occasions,  so,  ''in  reading 
the  voyages  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  it  would  appear  that  in 
his  time  also  the  world  was  peopled  only  by  Jew&"  But  in 
fact  *'  a  country  was  considered  evangelized  when  the  name 
of  Jesus  had  been  pronounced  there,  and  some  ten  people  or 
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so  had  been  converted."  Again,  it  is  a  most  tnie  though 
obvious  remark,  that  St.  Paul's  name  and  teaching  had  little 
influence  through  the  middle  ages,  the  Reformation  opening 
to  him  a  new  era  of  glory  and  authority.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  the  way  in  which  the  dominant  sway  of  St 
Peter's  name  through  the  middle  ages  is  woiked  out  in  Dean 
Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Apostolic  Age ;  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  while  the  great  Soman  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Peter,  the  largest  Protestant  church,  though  as 
yet  of  an  imperfect  and  inchoate  Protestantism,  is  de<ticated 
to  St  Paul  It  is  fair  to  M.  Benan  to  give  the  end  of  his 
summary  of  the  apostle's  character,  and  its  contrast  with 
that  of  Jesus,  in  Ma  own  eloquent  words,  though  we  fear 
spoiled  in  the  translating : 

'<In  a  word,  the  historical  personage  who  has  the  greatest 
likeness  to  St  Paul  is  Luther.  On  one  side  and  on  the  other 
there  is  the  same  violence  in  language,  the  same  passion,  the 
same  energy,  the  same  noble  independence,  the  same  frantic 
attachment  to  some  involved  thesis  as  though  it  were  the  absolute 
truth. 

"  I  still  consider,  then,  that  in  the  creation  of  Christianity,  the 
part  of  Paul  must  be  reckoned  much  inferior  to  that  of  Jesus. 
We  must  even,  as  it  seems  to  me,  place  Paul  below  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  the  author  of  the  Imitation,  who  both  saw  Jesus  very 
near  them.  The  Son  of  God  stands  alone.  To  appear  for  a 
moment,  to  cast  a  gentle  yet  piercing  light,  to  die  very  youngs 
this  is  the  life  of  a  Grod.  To  strive,  to  dispute,  to  conquer, 
this  is  the  life  of  a  man.  After  having  been  for  three  hundred 
years  the  greatest  of  Christian  teachers,  thanks  to  orthodox  Ptt>- 
testantism,  Paul  sees  his  reign  draw  to  an  end  in  our  days; 
Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  is  now,  more  than  ever,  living.  No 
longer  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  the  condensation  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  True  Christianity,  which 
shall  endure  for  evermore,  comes  from  the  Gospels,  and  not  from 
Paul's  Epistles.  The  writings  of  Paul  have  been  a  danger  and 
a  snare,  the  cause  of  the  principal  faults  in  Christian  theology. 
Paul  is  the  father  of  the  subtle  Augustine,  of  the  dry  Thomas 
Aquinas,  of  the  sombre  Calvinist,  of  the  peevish  Jansenist,  of 
that  ferocious  theology  which  damns  and  predestines  to  damna- 
tion. Jesus  is  the  father  of  all  those  who  seek  in  dreams  of  the 
ideal  the  rest  for  their  souls.  That  of  Christianity  which  gives 
life  is  the  little  which  we  know  of  the  word  and  the  person  of 
Jesus.     The  ideal  man,  the  divine  poet,  the  great  artist,  alone 
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defies  time  and  revolutions.    He  only  is  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father  for  ever  and  ever. 

*'  Humanity,  thou  art  sometimes  just^  and  some  of  thy  judg- 
ments are  good  !"* 

How  far  we  agree  and  disagree  with  this  passage  may  be 
iu  lai^  measure  estimated  from  what  has  been  written. 
Nor,  writing  as  Christians  and  in  a  Christian  Beview,  need 
we  be  at  any  pains  to  state  that  as  a  matter  of  course  we 
consider  the  work  of  Jesus  immeasurably  greater  than  that 
of  the  greatest  apostle.  But  Jesus  is  not  exalted  by  denying 
the  work  of  him  who  made  him  known  to  the  Gentile  worlds 
and  fused  his  teaching  into  Western  thought.  It  seems  to 
us  also  far  from  true  that  ''humanity''  does  in  fact  ratify 
the  judgment  of  M.  Renan.  He  is  of  course  aware  of  the 
estimate  of  St  Paul's  work  held  by  the  followers  of  M. 
Gomte.  In  thePositivist  calendar,  where  each  month  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  name  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  worthies, 
and  each  day  has  its  own  peculiar  saint,  St  Paul  has  the 
sixth  month  as  his  own;  Saint  Augustine,  Hildebrand, 
Saint  Bernard  and  Bossuet,  have  each  a  week ;  Jesus  has 
not  the  honour  granted  him  of  giving  his  name  even  to  a 
day.  And  this,  not  as  the  same  thing  might  be  done  in  a 
similar  Christian  calendar,  under  the  idea  that  he  is  the 
supreme  Saint  of  all  days  and  all  time,  but  honestly  as 
thinking  St  Paul  the  greater,  who  threw  the  whole  force 
of  his  great  mind  into  Christianity,  not  because  it  was  ab- 
solute truth,  or  because  Jesus  was  the  revelation  of  God  and 
the  crown  of  aU  humanity,  but  because  it  was  the  best  reli- 
gion he  then  could  find,  because  had  it  not  existed,  he 
would  have  spent  the  same  force  and  energy  in  moving  the 
world,  taking  some  other  standpoint  from  which  to  accom- 
plish his  end. 

With  this  also  we  heartily  differ ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  in  great  degree  formulates  the  view  of  many  who  are 
no  Positivists,  but  to  the  full  as  much  representing  the 
thought  of  their  age  as  M.  Benan  himself.  And  does  not 
he,  in  devoting  as  large  a  volume  to  the  life  of  St  Paul  as  to 
the  life  of  Jesus,  unconsciously  answer  his  own  depreciatory 
estimate  of  the  former  ?  For  ourselves,  we  think  it  suffi- 
cient to  endeavour  to  imagine  what  Christianity  would  be 
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had  he  not  lived :  a  vision  of  a  holy  and  bright  being  flitting 
across  the  page  of  history,  seen  under  the  sunlight  of  a 
Judean  sky,  but  invested  with  that  vague  mystery  which 
hangs  for  an  European  over  aU  the  East^ — ^the  charm  of  words 
such  as  never  man  spake,  but  in  strange  contrast  to  all  the 
habits,  perhaps  even  the  possibilities,  of  a  world  of  work  and 
strife,  of  law,  inheritance,  society  and  civilization, — a  dream 
of  the  reconciliation  of  a  world  to  God,  but  of  a  world  which 
is  not  ours,  a  picture  of  dying  observances  with  nothing 
definite  arising  in  their  place,  a  society  shrivelling  like  a 
parched  scroU,  and  a  kingdom  of  Ood  ideal  in  the  heavens^ 
unrealized  on  earth, — all  this,  however  fair  and  gracious^ 
would  be  little  to  us  in  these  our  days,  would  have  been 
little  to  the  reformers  of  the  past,  could  afford  small  help 
to  the  reformers  of  the  future.    But  to  have  translated  the 
gospel  life  and  language  into  those  of  ordinary  men,  was 
the  greatest  work  done  by  any  save  by  him  who  lived  and 
spoke  the  great  original ;  no  doubt  some  of  the  spirit  eva- 
porates, as  it  must  in  all  translations,  but  enough  is  left  to 
enable  us  to  see  that  Christianity's  second  founder,  greatest 
of  all  apostles,  was  he  who  in  his  own  person  bridged  the 
gulf  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  Syria^  the 
St  Paul  of  the  Western  world 

G.  Keqak  Paul. 


IV.— THE  JEWISH  MESSIAH.— I 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  paper  to  describe 
at  length  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Messianic  idea.  The 
time  of  its  origination,  the  manner  of  its  development,  its 
expansion  and  contraction  under  prophetic  inspiration,  its 
ebb  and  flow,  however  interesting,  are  not  now  the  subject 
of  discussion.  On  this  account^  we  are  not  required  to 
set  forth  in  detail  the  kingly  character  and  agency  of  the 
Messiah.  These  will  be  touched  upon  no  farther  than  the 
investigation  of  his  person  demand&  It  has  also  been 
thought  desirable  to  limit  discussion  to  Jewish  writings, 
because  they  are  sufficient  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the 
Jewish  Messiah.    Should  the  New  Testament  be  assodated 
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with  the  subject^  complication  might  arise,  and  a  wide 
field  be  opened  for  questions  of  great  difficulty.  The  proper 
course  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Messiah  fix>m 
Jewish  writers  alone.  When  the  subject  has  been  treated 
on  that  basis,  the  Christian  Messiah  may  be  viewed,  as  he 
is  described  by  apostles  and  evangelists,  involving  a  settle- 
ment of  various  topics,  such  as  the  manner  of  quoting  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  the  authority  attaching  to 
interpretations  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  by  early  Christian 
authors,  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  him. 

The  idea  of  a  future  I'estorer  of  the  disunited  kingdom 
naturally  attached  itself  to  the  house  of  David,  and  could 
not  originate  till  after  the  appointment  of  kings.  When 
the  nation  was  rent,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
spiritually-minded — chiefly  of  the  prophetic  order  who  took 
a  higher  view  than  others — ^turned  to  a  future  in  which 
order,  righteousness  and  union  should  pervade  the  land. 
The  populace,  in  setting  up  kings,  had  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  Samuel's  sentiments.  The  ideal  of  the  regal  office 
had  degenerated  in  practice,  and  the  pious  were  grievously 
disappointed.  Hence  inspired  seers,  peering  into  the  future, 
conceived  of  a  brighter  period  than  the  dark  present ;  their 
wishes  taking  the  form  of  promises,  and  gradually  centering 
in  a  ruler  corresponding  to  the  true  nature  of  the  offica 
It  was  not  a  hazardous  exercise  of  the  faculty  they  pos- 
sessed to  anticipate  a  period  of  regeneration  and  happiness, 
though  Shelley  supposes  it  to  be  such  in  bards  generally. 

The  freshest  aspect  of  the  Messianic  idea  was  presented 
by  Isaiah  and  Micah,  the  former  of  whom  (not  the  elder 
Zechariah,  his  younger  contemporary,  as  the  "four  friends" 
assert*)  was  the  first  to  reveal  a  personal  Messiah,  a  great 
king  of  David's  house,  who  was  to  redeem  IsraeL  But 
even  in  them  the  difference  of  form  which  the  Messianic 
future  assumed,  is  instructive ;  the  one  conceiving  of  the 
temple  worship  as  indestructible,  the  other  as  done  away 
under  the  expected  Deliverer. 

The  later  biblical  writings,  including  the  deutero-Isaiah, 
contain  no  promise  of  a  Davidic  Messmh.  Those  belonging 
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to  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the  return  are  silent  re- 
spectinff  him.  Yet  it  would  be  illogical  to  conclade  that 
t£e  belief  was  then  extinct  It  was  not  quenched  in  the 
Maccabean  period ;  though  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  do 
not  present  it,  bat  express  a  general  satisfaction  with  pre- 
sent ofbirs.  (1  Maccab.  xiv.  41 .)  The  leasou  of  their  silence 
about  a  Messiah  is,  not  that  the  belief  in  his  coming  had 
departed,  but  that  their  prosperity  prevented  the  need  of 
him  being  felt  Contemporary  Uterature  shews  that  the 
better  part  of  the  people  still  looked  for  a  deliverer,  the 
righteous  Messiah.  After  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  and  the  nation  shattered.  Messianic  hopes  as- 
sumed &esh  vigour,  so  that  Bar-Cochba  could  rally  around 
hiju  a  multitude  of  followers.  The  idea  did  not  necessarily 
include  a  person  ;  and  therefore  many  prophets  depict  the 
restoration  of  the  ideal  theocracy  without  regard  to  a  Davidic 
king.  Thus  the  golden  age  of  nope  is  described  apart  from 
a  ruler  by  the  deutero-Isaiah,  who  clothes  all  Israel  with 
Messianic  dignity.  But  the  desire  culminated  in  a  second 
and  more  perfect  David,  who  should  preside  over  the  happy 
kingdom  This  ideal  ruler  is  never  called  Mesnah  (an 
anomted  one)  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  title  is 
sometimes  given  to  earthly  kings. 

The  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament^  for  whom  prophets 
and  poets  longed,  the  object  of  the  nation's  hope,  who  was 
to  restore  its  greatness  and  invest  it  with  a  higher  splen- 
doni  than  before,  has  an  interest  for  all;  for  Jews  who 
may  be  still  expecting  his  advent,  and  for  Christians  who 
think  he  came  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  review  the  Jewieh  Scriptures  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
his  person,  dignity  and  character.  A  discussion  of  this  kind 
will  scarcely  be  thought  superfluous,  even  after  Hengsten- 
berg's  chapter  on  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah,  because  that 
critic  is  not  the  best  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  though  he  is 
the  champion  of  orthodoxy  in  the  eyes  of  many,  under- 
taking to  establish,  against  De  Wette  and  othera,  a  view  he 
holds  to  be  all-important     Let  us  see  if  it  be  correct 

1.  Is  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  superhuman 
found  in  the  Old  Testament?  Did  the  writers  conceive  of 
him  as  really  divine  ;  or  did  they  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  exalted  powers  and  virtues  ?  Was  he  to  be  God  or  mau, 
or  both  together  ? 
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A  .proper  answer  to  the  question  can  only  be  got  from 
the  passages  relating  to  his  person.  No  a  priori  reasoning 
can  determine  it  What  the  sacred  authors  thought  can 
be  learned  from  their  words  alone. 

''  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  wonderful,  counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the 
everlasting  father,  the  prince  of  peaca"    (Iscuah  ix.  6.) 

That  these  words  refer  to  Messiah  we  have  no  doubt, 
though  the  Jews  generally,  and  some  Christians  also,  take 
the  person  intended  to  be  Hezekiah,  as  if  the  prophet 
looked  to  that  young  prince  as  the  great  deliverer.  This  is 
possible,  but  assuredly  improbable.  It  is  possible,  because 
we  know  that  different  prophets  looked  to  different  youthful 
kings  as  the  embodiment  of  Messianic  hopes.  Thus  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  (the  second)  saw  the  Messiah  in  Zerubbabel. 
But  the  present  passage  clearly  shews  that  the  prophet's 
miud  was  fixed  on  a  different  monarch  from  Hezekiah.  No 
Jew  could  have  supposed  a  heathen  to  be  the  Messiah. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  earliest  hope  of  mankind 
was  centred  in  a  person.  It  was  indefinite  at  first  The 
Messianic  idea  is  the  longing  for  better  times,  as  we  sei 
from  Joel.  It  attached  itseK  afterwards  to  a  king  of  David's 
royal  house.  In  the  later  prophets,  those  near,  in  or  after 
the  captivity,  it  relapsed  into  the  general,  as  at  first  In 
Daniel,  the  Messiah  is  elevated  to  the  region  of  the  super- 
human. These  are  the  only  Messianic  types  recognizable 
in  the  canonical  booka  An  alleged  Mosaic  type  is  baseless, 
because  the  Pentateuch  contains  no  description  of  a  per- 
sonal Messiah,  neither  in  Deuteronomy  (xviii),  nor  in 
Balaam's  words  (Numbers  xxiv.).  Indeed,  the  attempt  to 
find  proper  types  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  Jewish 
writings  is  delusive  because  of  its  varying  forms,  since  it 
did  not  receive  a  steady,  progressive  development  from  suc- 
cessive authors,  but  receded  or  advanced  according  to  the 
state  of  the  people,  or  their  own  idiosyncrasy.  The  highest 
stage  was  reached  in  apocalyptic  literature,  where  exalted 
epithets  and  superhuman  attributes  are  applied  to  Messiah. 
There  imagination  took  a  loftier  flight  in  depicting  the 
great  king ;  for  though  he  was  still  human,  a  divine  halo 
enveloped  his  person. 

To  speak  generally,  the  older  prophets  present  the  poUti- 
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eal  aspect  of  the  Messianic  time ;  the  later,  its  moral  and 
religious  sida  According  to  the  former,  the  effect  of  Mes- 
siah's manifestation  is  the  outward  splendour  of  Israel ;  her 
spiritual  enlightenment^  according  to  the  latter. 

The  Mosaic  type,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
Messiah  as  a  prophet  and  teachir,  rests  on  a  mistake^ 
because  the  prophet  like  to  Moses  (Deut  xviiL  15)  does  not 
mean  Messiah.  The  Old  Testament  generally,  including 
the  Pentateuch  in  particular,  never  describes  Messiah  as  a 
prophet  or  a  priest*  The  former  idea  seems  to  have  been 
of  Alexandrian  origin.  Traces  of  it  at  least  appear  in  the 
Septuagint  At  the  time  of  Christ  and  after,  it  was  not 
uncommon  (John  iv.  19 ;  Acts  iiL  22,  vii  87)  ;  for  David, 
the  prototype,  was  then  called  a  prophet  (Acts  iL  30). 

To  return  to  Isaiah  ix.  6.  ^e  passage  describes  the 
future  Messiah  as  "  wonderful,"  i.a  an  extraordinary  ruler, 
worthy  of  admiration  for  the  qualities  he  possesses  and 
the  actions  he  performs.  As  a  counsellor,  he  possesses  the 
wisdom  which  leads  him  to  take  the  best  course  in  all  cases 


*  The  aboTe  itatement  !■  made  with  fall  knowledge  of  the  opoiion,  thi^ 
the  Mwiiih  is  refened  to  in  some  pMsagee  ni  %  prophet  in  the  wider  mam  <■ 
that  teim ;  an  inspired  apeaker  teaehing,  gniding  and  reproving  bj  Tiiioe 
of  the  diyine  spirit  that  fills  him,  in  fact  as  a  KO).     This  idea  is  founded 
on  Isaiah  zi.  2->4.    Bat  that  paasage  merely  describes  Mensiali  as  a  wise  and 
righteoQS  mler.  He  has  both  knowledge  and  wisdom,  having  a  ri^t  penseptioa 
of  all  relations,  ooonsel  and  effioienoy,  with  the  fear  of  JelMvah  to  regulate  hii 
decisions,  judging  the  oppressed  impartially,  redressing  their  wron^  and  de- 
fending their  right     His  determinations  are  rigorously  and  immediately  •z^ 
cuted.  Here  he  is  not ''  the  powerful  preacher  and  moralist,"  bat  the  nghteooit 
wise  and  powerful  ruler  of  his  people ;  one  who  procures  them  jurtioe,  and  punishes 
their  enemies.    In  Isaiah  ii.  8,  4  ('*0ut  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  «ad  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  ),  the  old  prophet,  whose  words  are  borrovw 
both  by  Micah  and  Isaiah,  does  not  speak  of  Messiah^s  peieon,  but  only  of  the 
Messianic  time.    Jehovah  is  the  teacher,  i.e.  through  his  prophets  and  frMB 
whose  abode  is  Jerusalem.    Isaiah  zlii.  xlix.,  which  Koester  quotes  in  favour 
of  Meauah^s  prophetie  dignity,  are  not  Messianic. 

That  the  Measiah  was  represented  as  both  king  and  priut  is  an  enca^onM 
opinion  founded  on  Zechariah  vi  11 — 18,  where  two  persons  and  two  ^■v*?'' 
are  spoken  of.  The  high-priest  is  Joshua.  The  builder  of  the  templOi^h* 
bearer  of  the  glory,  who  sits  and  rules  on  his  throne,  is  Zerubbabel,  not  Mef- 
siah.  In  the  18tii  verse,  two  thrones  are  mentioned,  and  therefore  two  P^^i! 
must  be  meant,  for  whom  the  two  crowns  were  intended.  "  And  As  ahAU 
be  a  priest  upon  his  throne,"  we  refer  to  Joikua,  not  to  the  Branch  or  Zemb- 
babel.  It  is  likely  that  the  name  was  originally  in  the  text.  The  whole  p«aN{^ 
is  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  Psalm  ex. 
4,  is  no  proof  of  Messiah's  prUsUy  as  well  as  Ungly  office,  because  the  po0B 
refers  to  an  existing  ruler  of  Judah.  Yet  it  is  so  interpreted  by  Yenema  and 
others ;  not  to  speak  of  the  author  of  the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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of  war  and  peace.  His  measures  are  ever  conducive  to  the 
highest  good.  He  is  also  styled  "  a  mighty  god  f  La  he  is 
heroic  and  valiant,  furnished  with  invincible  strength.  A 
godlike  hero,  he  conquers  all  enemies.  The  reason  why 
he  is  termed  (bt^)  Oody  is  not  because  he  possesses  a  divine 
nature,  but  because  he  is  a  worthy  representative  of  God. 
Like  God,  he  is  so  exalted  and  powerful  as  to  be  invincibla 
The  same  word  is  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Ezekiel 
zxxi.  11,  "the  mighty  one  of  the  heathen,"  or  rather  the 
fnighty  one  among  the  nations  ;  and  its  plural  occurs  in  the 
same  sense  in  Ezek.  xxxii  21,  "the  strong  among  ths 
mighty!*    In  Exod.  xv.  11,  the  same  plural  denotes  heathen 

fods.  So,  too,  the  cognate  (D'^rjtb^)  gods,  means  Icings  in 
Wm  IxxxiL  1,  6.  Hence  the  pbiase  "mighty  god''  does 
not  of  itself  imply  a  divine  nature  or  essence.  Though  used  of 
the  Father  in  Isaiah  x.  21,  it  may  have  a  wider  application. 
The  Messiah  is  next  called  "everlasting  father,"  Le.  the 
father  of  his  people  for  ever,  providing  for  and  protecting 
them  with  paternal  care.  He  is  the  eternal  benefactor  of 
his  subjects.  We  reject  the  translation  "  father  of  prey,"  of 
which  the  original  is  susceptible ;  though  it  is  adopted  by 
Abarbanel,  Hitzig  and  KnobeL  "  Prince  of  peace"  expresses 
his  purpose  to  found  a  kingdom  over  which  peace  presidea 
The  whole  passage  describes  a  great  ruler,  wise  in  coimsel, 
invincible  in  war,  who  provides  for  his  people  in  the  manner 
of  a  father,  and  establishes  an  empire  of  peace  after  subduing 
all  enemies.  His  endowments  and  excellences  are  godlike, 
because  he  has  received  them  from  Jehovah  in  super- 
abundant measure.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rests  upon  him 
fully.  The  name  (M^9)  wonder,  does  not  indicate  that  he 
is  exalted  above  humanity  hoih  as  to  his  essential  nature 
and  actions,  as  Hengstenberg  asserts. 

"  With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove 
with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth.  And  he  shall  smite 
the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of 
his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.''    (Isaiah  xL  4.) 

There  is  nothing  in  this  passage  to  shew  that  the  Messiah 
possesses  omnipotence.  His  word  is  powerful  It  is  the 
instrument  of  his  punitive  justica  The  wicked  are  discom- 
fited and  slain  by  it ;  ie.  lus  commands  respecting  the  un- 
godly are  followed  by  instantaneous  destruction.  All  this 
consists  with  the  idea  of  his  being  a  just  and  righteous 
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Sovereign  whom  the  nations  obey,  a  King  who  subdues  his 
enemies  without  opposition.  ^VHien  it  is  said  in  a  subse- 
quent verse  that  "  me  Gentiles  shall  seek  him"  (verse  10), 
the  meaning  is,  that  they  shall  flock  to  him  for  counsel  and 
judgment  because  regarding  him  with  respect  Believing 
in  his  consummate  wisdom,  they  will  come  to  him  in  ciowdfi 
for  advice,  and  disclosures  of  the  future.  The  verb  9tA 
does  not  mean  that  they  come  to  render  him  worship,  bnt 
rather  that  they  look  upon  him  as  an  oracle. 

''  But  thou,  Bethlehem-Ephratah,  though  thou  be  litde 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose 
goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting."  (Micah 
V.  2.) 

Here  the  origin  or  descent  of  the  Messiah  is  referred  to 
in  the  word  translated  goings  forth.    The  phrase,  ^<?j»  ever- 
lasting (D^l^iv  ^O^Q),  is  used  elsewhere  of  time  long  past»  as 
in  vdL  14,  *'  Let  them  feed  in  Bashan  and  Gilead  as  in  the 
days  of  old;*  and  verse  20,  "which  thou  hast  sworn  unto 
our  fathers  from  the  days  of  old.**    So,  too,  in  Isaiah  uin.  ^, 
"  And  he  bare  them  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old; 
and  in  Amos  ix.  11,  "And  I  will  build  it  as  in  ^  days  of 
old,'*    Guided  by  these  passages,  we  interpret  the  words 
before  us  of  the  Messiah's  origin  in  the   remote  past 
It  is  derived  from  the  house  of  David,  which  the  pn>phe^ 
not  measuring  time  as  we  do,  speaks  of  as  long  past 
The  dynasty  is  represented  as  ancient,  to  enhance  its  gloiy- 
We  know  that  the  phrase  is  often  quoted  to  prove  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  Messiah.    But  that  idea  is  forei£[a 
here.    Eternity  is  not  predicated  of  his  origin.     Should  it 
be  affirmed  that  the  same  phraseology,  in  Proverbs  viii  22, 
23,  is  applied  to  time  before  the  world,  Le.  to  eternity^ 
parte  ante,  it  may  be  replied,  that  Wisdom  is  a  personified 
attribute  of  God  whose  nature  defines  its  meaning.    Me^ 
siah  is  nowhere  else  declared  to  be  eternal,  in  the  full  and 
true  idea  of  the  term.    The  noun  (nh^lD),  origin  or  descef*^ 
fixes  the  idea  of /rom  everlasting  (D^jiy  ^O'^P),  limiting  it  to 
time  past     How  could  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  be  pro- 
perly eternal  ?    Is  it  not  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  a^ 
eternal  descent  f  Should  it  be  replied  that  the  most  learned 
of  the  Fathers  contended  for  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son,  we  answer,  that  the  idea  of  eternal  generation  with 
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relation  to  the  Messiah  is  unknown  to  the  Old  Testament 
No  Jew  could  entertain  it ;  no  Jew  has  believed  it.  We 
cannot  transfer  the  metaphysical  distinction  laid  down  in 
orthodox  creeds  affirming  that  the  Son  was  begotten  by  the 
Father  from  eternity  and  always  co-existed  with  Him,  to 
the  person  of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Such  a  distinction  may 
be  correctly  derived  ftom  the  New  Testament ;  it  is  illogical 
to  transfer  it  to  the  Old 

The  third  and  fourth  verses  which  follow  corroborate  the 
meaning  now  assigned  to  the  third.  ''Therefore  will  he 
(JehovtJi)  give  them  up  (abandon  Israel  to  the  enemy) 
till  the  time  that  she  which  travaileth  hath  brought  forth 
(till  Zion's  children  be  bom) ;  then  the  remnant  of  his  bre- 
thren shall  return  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he 
shall  stand  and  feed  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God ;  and  they  shall 
abide ;  for  now  shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  eartL'* 
The  Messiah  feeds  the  flock  as  Jehovah's  representative, 
furnished  by  Him  with  fall  power.  They  dwell  securely 
because  their  Shepherd's  name  is  greats  like  Jehovah's, 
among  the  remotest  heathen.  The  Messiali  receives  all  the 
fdlness  of  his  power  &om  the  Lord  his  Gk)d.  He  "  stands 
and  feeds  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,"  not  in  his  own. 

In  addition  to  these  Messianic  passages,  many  others 
have  been  adduced  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  Messiah's 
person,  at  which,  though  irrelevant,  it  is  necessary  to  glanca 

"  I  will  declare  the  decree ;  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me. 

Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. Eliss 

the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when 
his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  littla"    (Psalm  ii.  7,  12.) 

Does  this  psalm  refer  to  the  Messiah  ?  Is  he  called  the 
Son  of  Gk>d  in  it ;  and  are  the  rebellious  exhorted  to  seek 
his  protection?  The  title  Son  of  Ood  is  applicable  to 
any  Israelite  king  belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  David,  on 
account  of  his  theocratic  character.  The  representative  of 
Jehovah  is  his  Son.  The  phrase,  "  I  have  begotten  thee," 
is  figurative,  expressing  spiritual  sonship.  The  meaning  of 
it  is,  "  I  have  constituted  thee  king  by  decree  and  anoint- 
ing ;  I  have  set  thee  up  as  my  spiritual  vicegerent"  The 
wrath  with  which  enemies  are  threatened,  and  the  predicate 
of  trust  (verse  12),  refer  to  Jehovah,  not  to  the  king  de- 
scribed ;  for  the  translation,  "  Kiss  the  Son,"  is  incorrect. 

2n2 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  the  universal  soveieignty 
assigned  to  the  king  in  the  8th  and  9th  verses  suits  the 
Messiah  alone ;  but  the  poet  should  not  be  denied  his  usual 
licence  in  idealizing  a  theocratic  king.  His  ho})es  and 
aspirations  rise  l)eyond  and  above  existing  times.  Inspired 
with  a  divine  enthusiasm,  he  soars  into  the  region  of  fancy, 
where  the  king  who  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  praise 
merges  into  a  theocratic  ideal  never  realized  by  Israel. 
There  are  moments  of  a  higher  inspiration,  carrying  the 
seer  into  an  atmosphere  where  he  communes  with  the 
invisible  The  psalm  does  not  suit  the  Messiah.  The 
nations  of  the  earth,  his  subjects,  are  hostile  and  rebellious. 
They  have  to  be  broken  in  piecea  Instead  of  being  con- 
verted and  becoming  members  of  the  kingdom,  they  must 
be  destroyed.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  prophetic  idea. 
The  entire  description  is  evidently  based  on  an  historical 
present,  whence  the  poet's  aspirations  soar  upward  into  an 
ideal  region.  '  Probably  Solomon  is  the  subject^  whom  the 
unknown  psalmist  celebrates  in  lofty  strains,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.  If  not,  the  poet  glorifies  the 
theocracy  generally,  conscious  of  the  universal  dominion 
promised  it,  without  allusion  to  any  king  in  particular. 
6ut  it  is  more  likely  that  a  definite  person  determines  and 
shapes  his  song ;  and  none  suits  so  well  as  Solomon,  to 
whose  person  a  hyperbolical  description  might  readily  attach 
itself,  when  the  theocratic  kingdom  was  in  the  freshness  of 
its  youth,  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  centred  in  a 
man  of  promise.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  part  of  the 
psalm  is  inapplicable  to  a  true  king  of  David's  house.  As 
long  as  an  inspired  prophet  is  allowed  to  indulge  spiritual 
hopes  or  to  conceive  a  lofty  ideal  of  monarchy,  as  long  as  he 
is  the  poety  the  language  of  the  psalm,  figurative  and  hyper- 
bolical as  it  is,  approves  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  expo- 
sitor. The  Messiah  is  not  the  king  whom  he  portrays,  but 
an  earthly  potentate,  who  shatters  hostile  nations  with  an 
iron  sceptre. 

"  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  the  sceptre  of 
thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre."     (Psalm  xlv.  6.) 

Here,  says  Hengstenberg,  the  Messiah  is  called  Ood,  But 
the  psalm  is  not  a  Messianic  one,  as  the  contents  clearly 
prove.  It  is  a  love  poem.  The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
it  we  are  unable  to  teU.    As  the  bride  is  said  to  be  the 
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daughter  of  a  Tjnrian  loyal  house,  it  may  celebrate  Solomon's 
marriage  with  a  foreign  princcsa  The  bridegroom-inonarch, 
whether  Solomon  or  Ahab,  is  described  in  high  strains  as 
beautiful,  valiant,  dignified,  attended  by  truth  and  mild 
righteousnesa  His  enemies  easily  faU  by  his  sharp  arrows. 
Expressing  the  hope  that  his  throne  will  endure  for  ages, 
the  inspired  poet  says,  "  Thy  God's  throne  is  for  ever  and 
everf  i.e.  thy  divine  throne,  thy  throne  constituted  and 
supported  by  Ood  Thus  the  king  is  not  addressed  as  God ; 
though  the  LXX.,  contrary  to  the  context,  render,  "  Thy 
throne,  O  God,"  &c.  In  the  seventh  verse  God  is  styled 
"  his  God,"  therefore  h^  could  not  be  God. 

'*The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool"  (Psalm  ex.  1.) 

Does  David  here  call  Messiah  his  Lord,  and  does  the 
Messiah  receive  the  name  Adonai  O^^ti,  verse  5),  which 
belongs  to  God  alone  ?  These  questions  are  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  Hengstenbeig  and  others  of  the  same  school 

The  title  attributes  the  authorship  of  the  psalm  to  David. 
But  as  it  proceeds  from  the  person  who  collected  the  last 
book  of  the  Psalter,  no  authority  attaches  to  it  Probably 
the  redactor  thought^  not  only  that  David  was  the  writer, 
but  that  he  described  the  Messiah.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
poet  celebrates  a  king  enthroned  on  Ziou,  a  historical  king 
whom  he  calls  his  Lord.  Who  he  is  can  only  be  ascertained, 
with  more  or  less  probability,  by  internal  grounds.  The 
occasion  of  the  poem  seems  to  be  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
by  David,  and  his  transference  of  the  tabernacle  to  the 
metropolis.  By  this  means  the  monarch  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  old  priestly  king  Melchizedek,  in  the  dignity 
of  his  twofold  office,  uniting  in  himself  kingship  and  priest- 
hood more  fully  than  any  other  monarch  of  Judah ;  though 
all  the  kings  except  Saul  weie  more  or  less  priests,  at  least 
in  the  popular  mind.  The  description  is  well  suited  to  the 
glorious  time  of  David's  reign,  and  need  not  be  put  long 
after  it  Nothing,  indeed,  prevents  us  from  placing  the 
author  under  that  reign,  though  De  Wette  and  Hupfeld  see 
a  difficulty  in  it  The  poet — who  is  not  David  writing  of 
himself  as  R  Lipmann  supposes — celebrates  the  kingdom 
of  David.  Taking  two  divine  utterances  for  his  text,  viz. 
"  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool,"  and  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
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Melchizedek,''  he  applies  and  amplifies  them,  representing 
the  kingdom  as  a  world-sovereignty,  a  priestly  dignity,  and 
expressing  the  boldest  hopes  of  its  future.  The  theocracy 
is  adorned  in  the  manner  of  the  second  psalm,  with  highly 
poetic  languaga  The  psalmist  sees  the  restoration  of  the 
old  union  of  lang  and  priest  as  it  had  been  in  Melchizedek ; 
the  theocracy  uniting  two  attributes  after  the  model  of 
antiquity,  and  reflecting  the  divine  in  a  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  offices.  Starting  with  David,  he  generali2es  the  glo- 
rious reign  inaugurated  by  that  monarch,  annexing  to  it 
lofty  aspirations,  and  painting  its  eternal  duration  in  splen- 
did coloura 

The  picture  drawn  of  the  king  is  unlike  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah. He  is  a  warrior  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies  and 
pursuing  them  to  the  utmost  The  wide  battle-field  is 
covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  heathen.  His  kingdom 
is  political  rather  than  spiritual.  He  rules  by  power. 
Though  he  has  the  seat  of  honour  as  Jehovah's  representa- 
tive, he  is  a  conqueror  delighting  in  war,  not  converting  the 
heathen  through  kindness,  but  establishing  himself  upon 
their  total  defeat  The  priestly  king  is  stem,  severe  and 
vengeful  It  is  impossible  to  adapt  the  description  to  the 
Messiah's  person,  much  less  to  that  of  the  Christian  Mes- 
siah. The  word  ^)^^  in  the  fifth  verse,  refers  to  Jehovah, 
not  to  Messiah. 

"  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance 
of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth."    (Psalm  Ixxii  7.) 

This  verse,  says  Hen^tenberg,  ascribes  eternity  to  the 
Messiah  and  his  dominion.  The  psalm,  however,  is  not  a 
Messianic  one.  Proceeding  from  a  later  period  than  that 
of  David  or  Solomon,  it  depicts  the  theocratic  king  in  poet- 
ical languaga  The  unknown  author  gives  expression  to 
his  wishes  and  hopes.  His  king  is  largely  ideal  The  aspi- 
rations and  promises  surpass  the  bounds  of  historical  reality. 
He  sees  in  imagination  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  monarch's 
dominion,  all  nations  doing  him  reverence,  and  the  eternal 
nature  of  his  rula  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
psalm  as  those  made  in  reference  to  the  2nd  and  1 10th.  The 
interpreters  who  fail  to  perceive  the  ideal  character  of  the 
theocracy  and  convert  poetry  into  literal  prose,  take  it  as 
Messianic. 

Before  leaving  the  Psalms,  we  may  remark  generally  that 
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no  personal  Messiah  appears  in  them.  Short  poems,  com- 
monly expressing  personal  feelings,  have  little  room  for 
that  subject  A  few  passages  in  the  book,  breathing  the 
expectation  of  an  ideal  future  for  Israel,  are  Messianic  in 
the  wide  sense  of  the  word ;  but  in  none  is  the  Messiah 
represented  as  the  speaker,  whether  uttering  complaints  or 
imprecationa  The  latter  idea,  indeed,  is  highly  irreverent 
The  Messiah  uttering  imprecations  on  his  enemies ! 

''  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the  Lord  be  beautiful 
and  glorious,  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth  shall  be  excellent 
and  comely."    (Isaiah  iv.  2.) 

Here  some  interpret  "  the  branch  of  the  Lord"  to  be  the 
Messiah,  who  is  so  called  in  his  divine  nature,  and  "the 
fruit  of  the  earth'"  in  his  humanity.  Such  is  Hengsten- 
berg's  erroneous  interpretation.  The  branch  of  the  Lord 
means  the  remnant  of  the  people,  those  who  survived  the 
divine  judgments  and  had  been  purified  by  the  process. 
Sanctified  by  their  affliction,  they  are  termed  Jehovah's 
branch.  His  regenerated  childrea  The  fruit  of  the  earth  is 
the  produce  of  the  ground,  which  will  flourish  again  in 
abundanca  The  passage  bears  no  allusion  to  the  Messiah's 
persoa 

''  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign ;  behold 
a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel,"  &c.     (Isaiah  vii  14,  &c.) 

Here  it  is  affirmed  that  the  divine  nature  of  Messiah  is 
denoted  by  the  name  Immanuel,  his  human  nature  being 
implied  in  his  birth  from  a  virgin. 

There  is  great  variety  of  opinion  respecting  the  person 
indicated  in  the  passaga  Wliile  some  believe  him  to  be 
the  Messiah,  others  suppose  that  one  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
is  meant  The  latter  opinion  is  preferable.  The  so-called 
viigin  was  Isaiah's  wife,  either  the  mother  of  Shear-jashub, 
or  another  whom  he  had  recently  married.  Hence  Imma- 
nuel is  the  symbolical  name  of  Isaiah's  son  who  was  to  be 
bora  The  prophet's  other  sons  had  symbolical  appellations 
also.  The  name,  significant  of  divine  protection  and  help, 
Ood  with  tis,  has  no  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  persoa 
Those  who  think  that  the  child  of  the  virgin  means  Mes- 
siah, have  to  explain  the  context  in  connection  with  their 
opinion  by  shewing  how  the  land  could  be  forsaken  by  the 
two  kings  of  whom  Ahaz  was  afraid,  before  the  child  would 
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know  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  L  a  in  aboat 
three  or  four  yeara  The  Old  Testament  writers  never  call 
attention  to  the  fact  of  Messiah  being  bom  of  a  virgin;  and 
if  np^l7  mean  an  unmarried  woman,  as  it  may,  with  i^hai 
propriety  could  the  prophet  point  to  a  particular  woman 

(np^pii),  whose  conception  and  bearing  of  a  son  signified 
to  .Aihaz  the  immutability  of  his  kingdom?    The  Messianic 
interpretation  labours  under  the  objection  that  it  implies 
the  failure  of  a  sign  ^ven  by  Jehovah  himself;  for  the 
anticipation  that  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  forthwith  proved 
abortive.    Let  it  not  be  said  that  there  was  a  primary  sense 
in  which  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  a  secondaiy  Mes- 
sianic ona     Double  senses  violate  the  first  princijde  of 
interpretation,  viz.  that  words  have  but  one  meaning  in  the 
same  place.    The  authors  wrote  in  ordinary  language,  not 
in  riddles.    The  name  Immanuel  has  the  same  sense  in 
viiL  8,  where  the  prophet  addresses  his  son  in  order  to  torn 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen  from  the  gloomy  state  of 
their  affairs  to  better  hopes  regarding  the  Assyrians. 

''  Afterwards  shaU  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek 
the  Lord  their  Grod  and  David  their  king."    (Hosea  iii  6.) 

An  ai'gument  has  been  founded  on  these  words  in  favour 
of  such  union  between  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah  as  is  im- 
plied in  both  being  religiously  sought  after  for  grace.  But 
the  name  David  does  not  necessarily  or  probably  signiffr 
the  Messiah.  Bather  is  it  a  general  appellation  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty.  Though  the  verb  (Q%9)  seek  is  applied 
to  both,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  exactly  the  same 
meaning.  In  the  present  case,  the  word  is  used  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  not  specifically  of  a  proper  religious  feeling ;  and 
therefore  it  belongs  to  David's  kingly  posterity  as  weU  as 
to  Jehovah. 

''Behold  I  wiU  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare 
the  way  before  me ;  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  sud- 
denly come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant whom  ye  delight  in,"  &c    (Malachi  iii  1.) 

This  passage  is  not  Messianic.  In  it  Jehovah  says  that 
he  would  send  a  messenger  to  prepare  the  way  before  him, 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  the  people  expected. 
Who  this  messenger  is,  another  passage  tells,  Elijah  the 
prophet  (iv.  5).  The  authorized  vereion  gives  an  incorrect 
idea  of  Malachi's  meaning  by  inserting  even  before  "the 
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messenger  of  the  covenant,''  as  if  ^  Lord  were  identical 
with  the  messenger.  Jehovah  will  suddenly  come  into  his 
temple  to  execute  judgment ;  but  the  forerunner  is  the  re- 
appearing Elijah  whom  the  ancient  Jews  always  expected ; 
not  merely  some  of  the  wise  men  of  Israel,  as  Maimonides 
supposes,  spiritualizing  the  gross  conception,  but  the  people 
generally.  A  right  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  dissipates 
the  idea  of  Messiah  being  styled  in  it  tTie  Lord  Oll^l^Cr). 

"  And  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  they  shall  mourn  for  him  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only 
son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,"  &c.   (Zech.  xii  10.) 

Here  the  reading  varies.  That  of  the  text  is  ^l?t9,  upon 
me;  many  MSS.,  however,  read  vl?>J,  upon  him,  which 
seems  preferable  on  account  of  the  sense ;  for  the  person 
pierced  and  mourned  for  as  dead  is  the  same,  which  cannot 
be  predicated  of  Jehovah.  Tet  the  textual  reading,  as  the 
more  difficult  one,  might  be  changed  into  the  easier ;  and 
the  LXX.,  Vulg.  Targ.  and  Syriac  have  it  In  either  case, 
the  passage  alludes  to  the  violent  death  of  a  prophet  who 
had  fallen  a  martyr  to  truth  in  Jerusalem.  The  penitential 
sorrow  of  the  people  for  the  wicked  deed  is  described  in 
emphatic  languaga  Who  he  was  is  unknown ;  but  it  is 
clearly  implied  that  he  was  a  distinguished  man  who  had 
recently  fi^en  in  the  cause  of  God.  If  the  textual  reading 
be  right,  the  messenger  is  identified  with  the  Sender,  the 
prophet  with  Jehovsdh,  so  that  what  is  done  to  the  one  is 
done  to  the  other, — an  idea  &voured  by  Hosea  xL  10.  But 
the  context  has  an  abrupt  harshness  in  this  light 

''Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd,  and  against  the 
man  that  is  my  fellow  (saith  the  Lord  of  hosts) :  smite  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered."  (Zechariah 
xiiL  7.) 

The  preceding  context^  in  which  false  prophets  are  de- 
scribed and  denounced,  shews  that  the  same  order  of  men 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  passaga  What  is  prophesied 
there,  appears  as  Jehovah's  command  here  God  executes 
his  vengeance  on  the  prophet  that  the  sheep  may  be  scat- 
tered ;  after  which  he  looks  with  favour  on  the  poor  and 
weak  of  the  people,  whom  suffering  had  purified.  The 
shepherd  is  the  prophet,  described  as  the  man  of  God's 
fellowship,  because  he  shares  in  the  divine  counsels.  This 
is  his  honourable  appellation,  one  which  the  false  prophet 
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retains,  though  he  forfeits  his  claim  to  it     ^'Jehovah's 
fellow"  is  not  the  Messiah. 

"And  their  nobles  shall  be  of  themselyes,  and  their 
governor  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them ;  and  I  will 
cause  him  to  draw  near,  and  he  shall  approach  onto  me : 
for  who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  to  approach  unto 
me  ?  saith  the  Lord."    (Jeremiah  xxz.  21.) 

Here  the  ruler  is  the  Messiah,  described  as  arising  from 
among  the  people  themselves,  whom  Qod  causes  to  draw 
near,  and  who  stands  in  close  relation  to  him.  A  specific 
union  between  the  Messiah  and  Grod  is  intimated  in  the 
words,  but  not  one  either  unusual  or  nnsuitabla  The  king 
of  the  ideal  theocracy  has  access  to  the  innermost  sanctuary, 
and  can  claim  special  intimacy  with  the  Most  High.  Thia 
is  far  from  implying  his  divine  nature,  as  Oehler  inclines 
to  believa 

'*  And  this  is  Ms  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  tke 
Lord  our  righteousness!*    (Jeremiah  xxiii  6.) 

This  was  once  a  classical  passage  among  the  proofs  of 
Messiah's  divinity,  but  has  ceased  to  be  so;  because  the 
words  are  not^  "  the  Messiah  is  Jehovah  our  righteousness," 
but  "  the  Messiah  bears  the  name,  Jehovah  is  our  righteous- 
ness," Jehovah  effecting  the  righteousness  of  his  people  in 
and  by  him.  The  parallel  passage  (xxxiiL  16),  in  which 
Jerusalem  is  called  *'  the  Lord  our  righteousness,"  La  "  the 
Lord  is  our  righteousness,"  shews  the  former  to  have  no 
bearing  on  the  nature  of  Messiah's  persoa  "  The  Messiah" 
of  Daniel  ix.  26  in  the  English  version  should  be  "an 
anointed  one,"  meaning  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator.  The  Mes- 
siah .proper  has  no  place  thera 

An  examination  of  all  passages  that  are  pertinent  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Messiah  is  not  set  forth  in  the 
light  of  a  superhuman  being.  He  is  not  God,  partaking  of 
the  divine  essence  in  mysterious  union  with  Jehovah,  but  a 
king  of  the  house  of  David,  introducing  a  new  and  glorious 
era  of  righteousness,  reigning  triumphantly  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestor,  exalting  the  nation  to  universal  sovereignty, 
and  realizing  the  ideal  hopes  which  prophets  and  poets 
entertained  in  moments  of  high  inspiration.  None  of  the 
sacred  writers  thought  of  him  as  divine  otherwise  than 
the  possessor  of  godlike  qualitiea  The  number  of  Mes- 
sianic passages  has  been  arbitrarily  multiplied  by  violating 
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the  rules  of  interpretation  and  neglecting  the  context  We 
have  discussed  several  which  might  have  been  unnoticed,  if 
they  were  not  perseveringly  adduced  by  respectable  writers 
like  Hengstenberg  and  Oehler,  who  press  them  into  the  sup- 
port of  views  they  refuse  to  countenance 

The  first  trace  of  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  was  something 
above  man,  appears  in  Daniel  vii  13 :  "I  saw  in  the  night 
visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  son  of  man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,"  &c. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  Hitzig  adduces  to  shew  that 
the  son  of  man  means  the  Jewish  people,  his  alignments 
are  not  convincing.  The  question  then  is,  What  is  the 
sense  of  the  words,  "one  like  a  son  of  man"?  Though  he 
comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  that  does  not  involve  a 
divine  nature,  for  we  must  interpret  the  phrase,  ''  like  a  son 
of  man,"  to  imply  that  he  was  a  man.  The  belief  that  the 
Messiah  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  where  he  waited  the 
appointed  time  of  his  manifestation  on  earth,  was  already 
entertained,  and  finds  expression  in  this  Maccabean  book. 
That  belief  does  not  identify  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"  like  a  son  of  man,"  with  the  divinity  of  his  person ;  the 
comparison  admits  of  no  other  sense  than  humanity.  At 
the  same  time,  the  phraseology,  "  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,"  forms  a  natural  and  easy  step  to  the  belief  of  his 
superhumanity.  It  had  not  been  applied  to  him  before. 
Neither  is  it  predicated  of  Elijah,  whose  return  from  heaven 
Malachi  expected.  Although,  therefore,  the  book  of  Daniel, 
contains  the  same  view  in  substance  of  Messiah's  person  as 
the  earlier  ones,  it  presents  a  new  trait  leading  to  a  higher 
conception. 

The  mention  of  Messianic  hopes  can  scarcely  be  looked 
for  in  historical  books  like  those  of  the  Maccabees.  Some, 
however,  find  two  allusions  to  the  Messiah  in  1  Maccab.  iv. 
46  and  xiv.  41,  in  which  case  Deuteron.  xviii  15 — 19  is 
the  basis,  though  that  place  did  not  originally  refer  to  the 
Messiah.    These  illustrations  are  more  than  doubtful 

The  book  of  Enoch  develops  the  germinal  ideas  contained 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel  respecting  Messiah.  In  it 
he  is  styled  not  only  son  of  man,  but  son  of  woman,  the 
anointed  one,  the  electa  the  concealed  one,  the  righteous 
one,  the  son  of  God,  the  man.  He  appears  for  the  first  time 
as  the  judge  of  the  world,  the  constituted  judge  of  living 
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and  dead,  of  heavenly  and  oarthly  beings.  For  this  end 
he  possesses  righteousness  and  wisdom,  because  the  Spirit 
is  poured  upon  him  in  all  its  fulness.  His  name  was 
already  named  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  before  the  sun, 
the  signs,  the  stars  of  heaven  were  made ;  he  was  chosen 
and  concealed  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
before  the  Lord  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  The  angels 
know  and  praise  his  name.  Indeed,  he  is  their  judga  His 
being  hidden  with  the  Father  before  all  time  implies 
perhaps  pre-existence,  if  it  be  not  an  ideal  representation 
intended  to  glorify  his  person.  As  the  representative  of 
God,  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  divine  majesty,  a  partici- 
pant of  its  dignity.  But  with  all  the  epithets  ascribed  to 
him,  including  the  highest^  La  Son  ofOod;  notwithstand- 
ing his  pre-existence  and  mysterious  concealment  with  the 
Most  High  prior  to  his  manifestation ;  though  he  sits  on  a 
throne  of  glory  as  universal  judge,  (Jod*s  representative  and 
fellow,  he  is  still  man,  the  first  of  men  in  rank  and  pre- 
eminence. His  created  existence  is  always  implied.  His 
dignity  and  honours  are  derived.  He  is  subordinate  to  God 
who  sets  him  on  the  throne,  committing  to  him  all  judicial 
prerogatives.  A  divine  nature  is  neither  predicated  nor 
presupposed.  The  Christology  of  the  book  is  Jewish  in 
substance,  because  the  Messiah  is  not  deified,  nor  is  there 
a  trace  of  the  incarnation.  The  doctrine  respecting  his 
person,  however,  is  carried  to  its  highest  point  within  the 
limits  of  Judaism.  There  is  a  manifest  progress  from  the 
intimations  and  germs  in  Daniers  book  to  its  present  de- 
velopment, which  is  still  below  the  Christian  standpoint 
Judaism  confines  the  height  and  majesty  of  Messiah  within 
the  bounds  of  a  creatura  It  soars  m  that  region,  portray- 
ing a  being  of  surpassing  dignity ;  but  the  human  back- 
ground is  never  obliterated.  The  divine  is  not  inherent,  for 
derivation  from  the  Supreme,  and  subordination  to  His 
will,  exclude  the  idea  of  proper  divinity.  Amid  the  mys- 
terious dignity  of  his  person,  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  is 
always  a  man. 

In  this  brief  enumeration  of  attributes  we  have  not  in- 
cluded the  epithet  Word  or  Logos,  because  we  do  not  sup- 
pose such  to  be  the  meaning  in  xiv.  24,  xci.  1,  cil  1.  And 
in  xc.  38,  it  seems  to  be  part  of  a  Christian  gloss,  which 
DiUmann  accounts  for  in  a  natural  way. 
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We  have  assumed  that  the  work,  as  it  now  is,  belongs  to 
a  pre-Christian  time,  having  proceeded  from  Palestinian 
Jews  of  the  last  century  but  one  before  Christ  The  prin- 
cipal Messianic  passages  are  in  the  oldest  portion  or  ground-' 
work  of  the  whole,  i.e.  in  ch.  xxxviL — Ixxi  ;  in  other  parts, 
such  as  the  90th  chapter,  the  Christology  is  simpler.  Indeed, 
the  progress  from  the  Danielicviewto  that  of  xxxvii — ^Ixxi.  is 
so  great,  that  EUlgenfeld  believes  this  portion  to  be  of  Chris- 
tian origin.  According  to  him,  it  was  written  by  a  Jewish 
Christian  who  lived  between  Satuminus  and  Marcion.* 
Plausible  as  are  the  arguments  which  the  critic  adduces  on 
behalf  of  this  opinion,  they  are  hardly  convincing.  Inter- 
nal evidence  points  to  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  as  that 
in  which  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  rather  the  oldest  part  of  it, 
was  written.  The  Noachian  insertions  are  readily  detected 
by  the  general  unsuitableness  of  their  places,  and  were 
probably  older  materials  worked  up  by  the  Enoch-writers, 
Volkmar  goes  farther  than  Hilgenfeld,  putting  the  whole 
book  into  the  Christian  period,  A.D.  132,  and  attributing 
its  authorship  to  an  adherent  of  Bar-Cochba.  This  is  very 
doubtfuL-f*  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  such  develop- 
ment of  the  Christology  of  Daniel  could  take  place  within 
the  brief  space  of  fifty  years ;  but  a  select  number  studied 
the  prophetic  writings  with  great  earnestness,  and  supplied 
the  want  of  genuine  prophets  by  speculations  wrapped  in 
mystery.  The  stirring  times  in  which  they  lived  gave  an 
impulse  to  their  conceptions.  Possessing  no  true  inspiration 
like  that  of  the  old  prophets,  they  had  recourse  to  modes 
of  description  more  or  less  artificial  Their  imagination 
had  an  air  of  grotesque  grandeur  which  an  ingenious  mi- 
nuteness of  description  tended  to  obscura  Study,  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  divine  inspiration  possessed  by  an  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah,  called  forth  ideas  and  forms  of  expression  more 
remote  from  daily  Ufa  Because  they  were  students  of  pro- 
phecy, prying  into  the  future,  their  Messianic  conceptions 
took  an  unwonted  flight  Hence  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  advanced  Christology  appearing  in  xxxvii — 
Ixxi,  especially  as  it  does  not  break  away  from  a  Jewish 

*  Die  Jiidische  Apokalyptik,  p.  148,  et  seq. 

t  See  Beitrage  zar  Erklanmg  des  Baches  Henoch,  in  the  Zeiischrift  der 
deutachen  morgen.  Gesellachaft  for  1860,  p.  87,  &c. ;  and  Bine  neu-testa- 
mentliche  Bntdecknng  and  deren  Bestreitung,  1862. 
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basia  Messiah  is  not  the  Son  of  Ood  in  a  metaphysical 
sense ;  and  though  he  seems  to  descend  from  heaven,  he  is 
still  a  creature  whose  exaltation  is  God's  act 

The  third  of  the  Sibylline  books,  proceeding  from  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  time  of  the  seventh  Ptolemy  (170 
— 117  B.C.),  probably  about  135  B.C.,  speaks  repeatedly  of 
Messiah's  coming.  But  his  person  is  not  described.  Hil- 
genfeld  supposes  that  he  is  the  king  sent  from  heaven,  who 
will  judge  every  man  in  blood  and  fire  ;*  but  the  descriptioa 
suits  Cyrus  better.-f-  He  is  ''  the  immortal  one"  and  "  the 
king  coming  from  the  sun;"  but  these  phrases  are  indefinite. 
Another  place,  mentioning  the  son  of  the  great  king»^  is 
interpolated ;  as  is  that  about  the  advent  of  Beliar  who 
wakes  the  dead.§  No  light  is  thrown  upon  our  subject  by 
the  oracle  in  question. 

Ecclesiasticus  never  refers  to  a  personal  MessiaL  On 
the  contrary,  the  author  views  the  salvation  of  Israel  as 
connected  with  the  return  of  Elijah,  whom  he  expects  to 
se&  **  Blessed  are  they  who  see  and  are  adorned  with  love, 
for  we  shall  surely  survive"  (xlviiL  10,  11).  In  li  10,  the 
reading  is  uncertain,  and  the  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
probably  incorrect ;  but  the  sense  is,  "  I  called  upon  God 
my  Father  and  Lord,"  both  names  referring  to  one  person. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  book  of  Wisdom,  in 
which  a  description  of  the  righteous  man  persecuted  by 
free-thinkers  (ii  12 — 20)  has  no  relation  to  the  persecution 
and  death  of  Messiah  or  Christ  But  though  this  Alexan- 
drian book  shews  no  trace  of  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah, 
we  know  that  the  Jews  in  Egypt  entertained  that  view. 
They  did  so,  at  leasts  when  the  Greek  version  was  made. 
Thus  in  Numbers  xxiv.  7,  we  read  in  the  Seventy,  *'  a  man 
shall  come  forth  from  his  seed ;"  and  in  the  seventeenth 
verse,  "  a  star  shall  rise  out  of  Jacob,  a  man  shall  arise  out 
of  Israel"  These  verses  contain  the  promise  of  a  mighty 
ruler  who  was  to  appear,  viz.  Messiah.  The  reading  in 
Genesis  xlix.  10,  seems  to  imply  the  same. 

Philo  makes  no  mention  of  a  Messiah,  but  expects  that 
national  regeneration  is  to  effect  the  people  s  return  to  their 

*  Book  iii.  ts.  286.  287.     See  Jildiache  Apokalyptik.  p.  64. 

+  Ibid.  iii.  48,  652,  &c  J  Ibid.  ▼.  775. 

§  Ibid.  T.  63,  he.    See  Friedlieb*8  Die  SibyUiuiaohen  Weiungungeii,  Einleit. 
p.  xxvi. 
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native  land,  the  punishment  of  their  enemies,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  former  prosperity.  His  golden  age  is  unconnected 
with  a  righteous  monarch. 

Josephus  is  entirely  silent  about  Messianic  hopes.  The 
idea  of  national  restoration  or  of  a  better  future,  much  more 
that  of  a  great  ruler,  is  absent  from  his  writings.  Did  this 
arise  from  fear  of  the  Romans  ? 

It  is  strange  that  Baruch,  which  dilates  upon  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  and  the  future  glory  of  Jerusalem,  never 
speaks  of  the  Messiah,  but  of  the  Eternal  One,  as  Saviour. 
The  book  of  Tobit  has  no  Messianic  allusion. 

The  Psalms  of  Solomon,  eighteen  or  rather  nineteen  in 
number,  which  present  the  utterances  of  a  pious  soul  after 
the  Maccabean  house  had  fallen,  and  when  Ptolemy  pro- 
fanely entered  the  temple,  have  various  references  to  Mes- 
siah.* 

The  preceding  discussion  will  have  shewn  the  reader  that 
belief  in  a  Messiah  was  not  extinct  in  the  interval  between 
Daniel  8  book  and  the  advent  of  Christ,  as  has  been  some- 
times asserted.  We  may  concede  to  R  Bauer  that  there 
was  not  a  definite  Jewish  Christology,  no  Messianic  dogma- 
tic at  the  time  of  Christ ;  but  he  goes  too  far  in  saying  that 
nothing  but  the  religious  reflection  embodied  in  the  Gospels 
developed  the  current  Messianic  belief  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries.  Doubtless  Christianity  affected  Jewish  opinion 
relative  to  the  Messiah,  making  it  more  prominent  in  con- 
trast with  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  but  it  scarcely  hard- 
ened the  idea  into  dogma,  or  imbedded  it  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people.  Neither  before  nor  after  Christ  was  the 
belief  in  a  personal  Messiah  a  settled  doctrine  in  the  national 
heart 

The  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  pre-Christian  according  to 
some,  post-Christian  in  the  opinion  of  others,  speaks  of 
Messiah  coming  forth  from  hui  concealment  and  waxing 
strong  with  the  thousands  of  heaven,  all  things  trembling 
before  him.  Terror  and  woes  attend  his  advent  (xiii.  1,  &&). 
HiSftperson  is  not  particularly  described.  In  xii  32  (Ethio- 
pic^  xii  37^,  he  is  said  to  be  "  of  the  seed  of  David,"  in  the 
Syriac  and  Ethiopic,  not  the  Latin.     In  vii  28,  29,  the 


*  See  xvii.  23,  86,  42,  xriii.  6—8,  in  Fabricius'B  Cod.  PfjeadepigrapLua  Vet 
Ttist  Vol  I.  p.  960  et  seq. 
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Syriac  and  Ethiopic  have  the  Messiah,  where  the  names 
Jesus  and  Christ  in  the  Latin  (verses  28,  29)  are  evidently 
of  Christian  origin.  After  his  kingdom  has  continued  400 
years,  he  and  all  living  men  die,  when  the  world  reverts  to 
its  original  silence  for  seven  days.  The  MoA  High  sits  on 
the  throne  of  judgment,  not  Messiah.  The  latter's  pre-ex- 
istence  is  never  expressly  asserted,  but  seems  to  be  implied, 
since  the  book  speaks  of  him  being  with  the  Father  for  a 
long  time,  till  at  length  he  is  manifested  to  free  his  creatures 
and  rule  over  the  elect  (xiii  26,  32,  &c.,  xiL  32,  33,  Latin).^ 
The  difficulty  of  determining  the  date  arises  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  interpretation ;  but  the  book  probably  belongs 
to  the  year  97  A.D.  In  any  case,  the  Latin  bears  traces  of 
Christian  interpolation. 

Here  the  discussion  might  close.  We  have  seen  that  the 
doctrine  of  Messiah's  godhead  is  foreign  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  which  always  pre-suppose  his  proper  humanity. 
It  is  equally  foreign  to  the  Jewish  apocryphal  writings,  even 
to  such  as  ascribe  to  him  the  highest  dignity.  But  the 
subject  may  be  presented  in  a  different  aspect  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another  topic,  the  consideration  of  which  we 
reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

Samuel  Davidbon. 


v.— MODERN  MATERLAXISM  AND  ITS  RELATION 

TO  IMMORTALITY. 

On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life^     By  Professor  Huxley. 

FortnighUy  Review,  Feb.  1,  1869. 

It  is  but  rarely  given  to  a  magazine  article  to  excite 
popular  interest  to  such  an  extent  as  Professor  Huxley's 
well-known  paper  "On  the  Physical  Basis  of  life"  suo- 
ceeded  in  doing  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.     That  I 

interest  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  high  scientific 
reputation  of  its  author,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  the 
peculiar  attraction  of  its  subject  It  dealt  with  a  problem 
which  to  the  thoughtful  man  has  always  had  an  overpower- 

*  Sea  Volkmar*8  Handbuch  der  Rinleiiung  in  die  Apokrypbcn,  iweite  Ab- 
tbttloDg,  p.  ZS9. 
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ing  fascination.  The  source  of  that  wondrous  power  we  call 
life ;  the  relation  of  lower  to  higher  organisms ;  the  nature 
of  the  higher  manifestations  of  human  life ;  how  far  that 
life,  in  those  higher  devdopm/ents,  is  destined  to  utter  extinc- 
tion, or  to  continuity  of  existence  in  another  world ; — such 
are  a  few  of  the  important  issues  intimately  bound  up  with 
Professor  Huxley's  theme,  and  which  fully  account  for  the 
immense  interest  it  has  excited. 

Attractive,  however,  as  the  subject  of  the  paper  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  attraction  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  clear  and  luminous  treatment  it  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Huxley.  For  whatever  opinion  be  entertained 
as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Professor  s  conclusions,  there 
can  be  but  one  c^inion  as  to  the  lucidity  of  his  style,  and 
the  happy  manner  in  which  he  has  contrived  to  adapt  his 
aigument  to  the  capacities  of  a  popular  audience. 

We  must,  however,  enter  our  protest  against  what  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  certain  sleight-of-hand  treatment  of  a  subject 
which,  above  all  others,  requires  earnest  and  serious  discus- 
sion. Instead  of  the  gravity  befitting  a  philosopher,  the 
Professor  assumes  the  deportment  of  a  low  conjuror  or 
perpetrator  of  practical  jokes.  He  avowedly  frightens  his 
hearers  in  order  to  shew  his  skill  in  calming  their  perturbed 
feelings.  He  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  takes  a 
number  of  timid  children  to  see  a  ghost  which  is  reported 
to  haunt  a  certain  neighbourhood ;  and  after  preparing  them 
for  the  interview  by  a  long  discourse  on  the  probabilities 
of  ghost-existence,  suddenly  brings  them  in  sight  of  a 
certain  spectral  appearance  having  the  usual  form  and 
£Eishion  attributed  to  those  mysterious  beings,  and  then, 
while  the  children  are  speechless  with  terror,  bursts  forth — 
"  Ha !  ha !  What  a  good  joke !  You  thought  it  was  a  real 
ghost,  didn't  you  ?  It's  no  ghost  at  all  It's  only  some- 
thing which  silly  people  have  dressed  up.  I  don't  believe 
in  ghosts."  We  must  say  that  this  seems  to  us  rather 
a  cruel  method  of  proving  the  non-existence  of  such  beings. 
A  child's  bodily  senses  will  often  prove  stronger  than  his 
teacher's  theories ;  and  materialistic  terminology,  judiciously 
manipulated,  will  often  produce  a  conviction  which  sub- 
sequent  doses  of  Hume's  philosophy  will  be  powerless  to 
counteract  We  therefore  maintain  in  the  strongest  manner, 
that  a  man  who  proclaims  himself  no  materialist,  who,  on 

VOL.  VI.  2  o 
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the  contrary,  holds  that  ^  materialism  involves  grave  phi- 
losophical error,"  is  not  justified  in  alarming  his  heaiers 
with  terrors  which  he  believes  to  be  perfectly  unfounded. 
The  confession  of  a  guide,  "  I  purposed  to  lead  you  to  ihe 
materialistic  slough  in  which  you  find  yonnelves  imbedded, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  sole  path  by  whieh  in  my  judg- 
ment extrication  is  possible,"  is  one  hardly  calculated  to 
soothe  the  terrors  of  his  followers  or  to  inspire  confidence 
in  his  guidanca  Most  people  would  prefer  seeing  his  judg- 
ment exercised  in  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  ''slough" 
altogether,  especially  if  it  should  happen  that  ''the  aafy 
road  leading  out  of  if'  were  one  by  which  they  wioold  rather 
not  traveL 

With  this  complaint  of  xeddesdy  playing  fiist  and  loose 
with  a  subject  of  which  we  are  at  the  same  time  assured 
he  does  not  underrate  the  importance,  we  pass  on  to  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Huxley's  argument  This,  briefly  put,  is,  that 
a  certain  substance  called  protoplasm  is  the  basis  of  all  life ; 
"  that  both  as  r^ards  substance  and  form,  a  three-fold  unity, 
viz.  a  unity  of  power  or  faculty,  a  imity  of  form,  and  a  unity 
of  substantial  composition,  does  pervade  the  whole  living 
world."  This  thesis  he  proceeds  to  develop  by  shewing  that 
in  the  hair  of  the  stinging-nettle  there  is  a  certain  fluid 
(protoplasm)  endowed  with  a  power  of  contractility,  and 
the  same  fluid  in  form,  chemical  composition,  and  possess- 
ing the  same  properties,  is  found  in  the  rudimentary  forms 
of  alg»  and  fungi  and  in  the  human  blood ;"  whence  the 
conclusion  is  obvious,  "  taken  back  to  its  earliest  state,  the 
nettle  arises  as  the  man  does,  in  a  particle  of  nucleated 
protoplasm ;"  or,  as  the  same  truth  is  expressed  in  more 
general  terms,  "  protoplasm  simple  or  nucleated  is  the  formal 
basis  of  all  life."  If  any  one  wishes  to  go  further,  and  ask 
how  far  these  conclusions  may  be  said  to  comprehend 
Thought^  Reason,  Consciousness,  the  Professor  intimates 
not  obscurely  that  they  are  all  mere  functions  of  the  same 
protoplasmic  substanca  What  then,  it  will  be  asked, 
hinders  Mr.  Huxley  from  avowing  himself  a  materialist  ? 
yfhj,  Hume's  philosophy  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tivity of  all  human  knowledge.  This  is  the  metaphysical 
balm  which  he  reserves  for  materialistic  wounds  wfien  they 
appear  likely  to  heoame  fatal.  After  bringing  his  hearers  to 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  when  they  see  no  possible 
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escape  from  the  abyss  into  ^hich  he  is  apparently  about  to 
plunge  them,  he  suddenly  turns  round  and  asks,  ''After  all, 
what  do  we  know  of  this  terrible  matter,  except  as  a  name 
for  the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause  of  states  of  our 
•own  consciousness?  What  do  we  know  of  spirit,  except 
that  it  is  also  a  name  for  an  unknown  and  hypothetical 
cause  or  condition  of  states  of  oonaciousness  V  In  short, 
the  Professor  waves  his  mystic  wand,  and  suddenly  the 
whole  character  of  the  scene  is  changed ;  the  gulf,  it  is  true, 
remains,  but  it  is  bridged  over  by  a  broad  and  even  road- 
way, and  we  may  now  pursue  our  journey  in  peaca 

Now  we  must  candidly  avow  that  tins  mode  of  escape 
from  an  unwelcome  or  undesirable  conclusion,  apart  from 
its  conjuring  character,  seems  to  us  a  mere  technical  sub- 
terfuge. If  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is 
true,  an\l  we  are  fully  prepared  to  grant  that  it  is,  it  must 
be  assumed  to  be  true  not  only  of  a  particular  conclusion, 
but  of  every  step  in  the  argument  which  led  to  it.  But 
this  is  exactly  what  most  physical  inquirers  refuse  to  grant. 
For  waiving  for  a  moment  the  old  scholastic  sense  of  the 
word  matter  as  a  general  imagiaaiy  substratum  of  groups 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  taking  in  its  place  some  given 
form  of  material  substance,  say,  e.g.,  protoplasm,  is  it  true 
that  of  this  protoplasm  we  know  absolutely  nothirig,  and 
would  Professor  Huxley  concede  his  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject? The  very  object  of  his  discourse  is,  on  the  contrary, 
to  shew  how  much  he  knows  of  protoplasm.  He  recognizes, 
for  instance,  its  unity  of  form  and  composition  in  different 
organisms.  He  knows,  as  "  a  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  refine^ 
ments,"  its  chemical  constituents.  Indeed,  he  goes  further, 
and  in  the  name  of  science,  i.a  human  knowledge,  asserts 
without  hesitation  that  "  the  matter  of  life  is  composed  of 
ordinary  matter,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  its  atoms  are  aggregated.*'  Passing  over  for  the 
present  the  fact  that  this  last  affirmation  has  been  called  in 
question  by  one  of  the  first  living  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject,* we  have  here  a  whole  string  of  assertions  which,  if 


*  Dr.  L.  Beale,  who  read  a  paper  before  the  Microscopical  Society  contro* 
verting  this  view  of  ProfesBor  Huxley.  A  brief  safnniaiy  of  Dr.  Beale's 
theory  may  be  found  in  Quaia's  Anatomy,  I.  p.  xxiv,  and  a  report  of  his 
paper  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Journal  for  May  8th,  1869.  This  paper,  we  believe, 
is  about  to  be  published  in  a  separate  form. 
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they  mean  anything  at  all,  must  mean  that  a  certain  knota- 
ledge  of  matter  is  possible,  at  all  events  that  a  certain  know- 
ledge o{  protoplasm  is  possible.  We  therefore  feel  inclined 
to  blame  Mr.  Huxley,  not  so  much  for  his  use  of  Hume's 
philosophy  as  an  antidote  to  avowed  materialism,  as  for 
his  want  of  appreciation  of  it  as  a  general  philosophical 
principle.  Indeed,  the  application  of  it  to  some  of  the 
above  assertions,  which  he  makes  so  dogmatically,  seems 
to  us  much  more  justifiable  than  the  single  use  to  which  he 
limits  it  For  our  knowledge  can  scarcely  be  called  '*  rela- 
tive" when  it  endeavours  to  transcend  the  actual  limits  to 
which  we  have  attained  (for  in  that  case  it  is  not  knowledge 
at  all) ;  it  is  only  relative  when  it  deeds  with  truths  of 
which  we  are,  or  seem  to  ourselves  to  be,  fully  certain. 

More  might  be  added  on  Mr.  Huxley's  partial  and  one- 
sided employment  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  but  enough 
has  probably  been  said  to  point  out  its  sophistical  cha- 
racter. 

Not  only,  however,  is  Mr.  Huxley's  philosophy  at  &ult» 
for  that  is  a  pardonable  error  in  one  whose  whole  life  has 
been  given  to  physical  research,  but  his  science  also  seems 
to  us  a  little  untrustworthy.  It  partakes  of  the  fault,  so 
characteristic  of  modem  science,  of  being  too  dogmatic 
There  is  no  doubt  a  peculiar  temptation  to  scientific  teachers 
to  hazard  what  may  be  called  a  prognosis  of  scientific  pro- 
gress, for  the  examples  are  not  few  in  which  similar  attempts 
at  divination  have  been  completely  successful  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  such  successes  have  for  the  most  part  only 
accompanied  predictions  which  from  their  nature  were 
capable  of  subsequent  verification.  Now  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  molecular  science  is  at  present  in  its 
infancy ;  it  is  probably  not  assuming  too  much  to  suppose 
that  it  is  destined  to  receive  considerable  development; 
but  to  us  it  appears  even  more  certain  that  this  develop- 
ment must,  sooner  or  later,  and  sooner  rather  than  later, 
find  its  limit  We  indeed  believe  that  the  limit  will  be 
encountered  before  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  with  any 
great  efifect  to  the  solution  of  physiological  (not  to  say  psycho- 
logical) problems.  The  immense  distance  which  lies  between 
its  application  to  inorganic  matter  and  the  functions  of  living 
beings,  may  be  readUy  seen  by  comparing  Professor  Hux- 
ley's speculation  that  we  may  by  and  by  be  able  to  infer 
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the  properties  of  water  from  its  constituents,  with  Mr.  Dar- 
win s  theory  of  Pangenesis.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
advance  of  molecular  physics  may  solve  the  first  and  simi- 
lar problems ;  but  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  conceivable  that 
we  shall  ever  be  able  experimentally  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  second.  But  until  molecular  science  has  made  sufficient 
advance  to  make  the  solution  of  that  and  similar  physio- 
logical phenomena  probable,  it  is  wholly  premature  to 
assert,  as  Mr.  Huxley  does,  that  the  matter  of  life  is  com- 
posed of  ordinaiT  matter,  ''differing  from  it  only  in  the 
manner  in  which  its  atoms  are  aggregated."  As  a  dog- 
matic statement,  this  assertion  seems  to  us  entirely  unwar- 
ranted It  assumes  an  acquaintance  with  the  molecular 
structure  of  living  organisms  which  science  has  confessedly 
not  attained,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  high  scientific 
authorities,  is  unattainable.  It  is  of  course  natural  and 
pardonable  in  Mr.  Huxley  to  anticipate  that  the  future  dis- 
coveries of  biological  science  will  harmonize  with  the  mate- 
rialistic terms  which  he  rightly  prefers  to  use;  but  it  is 
equally  open  to  the  psychologist  and  philosopher,  accus- 
tomed to  take  mental  rather  than  physical  processes  into 
consideration,  to  hope  and  expect  that  any  future  light 
which  may  be  thrown  on  tlus  mysterious  subject  will 
correspond  with. the  mental  and  spiritual  data  which  he 
employs. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  main  exception  which  may  be 
made  to  Mr.  Huxley's  argument,  and  that  is,  it  is  pervaded 
throughout  by  a  distinct  and  utterly  unwarrantable  animua 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  real  point  at  issue  is  en- 
tirely ignored,  the  attention  being  directed  to  inferior  points, 
which,  though  no  doubt  of  great  importance  as  subsidiary 
data  for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  yet  fall  far  short  of 
the  character  they  are  assumed  to  have  of  being  the  imme- 
diate and  necessary  premisses  whence  the  conclusion  is 
to  be  deduced.  It  might,  ag.,  be  considered  almost  a  neces- 
sary inference  from  many  of  Mr.  Huxley's  statements,  that 
all  protoplasms  are  alike,  that  they  consist  of  uniform, 
homogeneous  matter.  It  is  true  he  never  asserts  this  in 
express  terms,  but  he  never  asserts  the  well-known  facts 
which  are  directly  opposed  to  this  view.  It  is  an  esta- 
blished truth  of  biology,  that  of  all  the  countless  forms  of 
organic  matter  existing  in  the  world,  no  two  have  been 
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fonnd  to  exhibit  complete  homogeneity  cf  structure.*  But 
of  course  it  is  in  these  differences,  their  nature  and  conse- 
quences, that  the  real  issue  of  the  problem  lies.  Mr.  Hux- 
ley does  draw  a  kind  of  distinction  between  nucleate  and 
unnucleate  protoplasm  (or  rather  what  seems  to  him  and 
other  microscopists  to  be  so,  because  it  may  almost  be 
doubted  whether  absolutely  unnucleate  jprotoplasm  exists), 
but  he  utterly  ignores  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nucleus  and 
not  the  surrounding  matter  with  which  we  have  to  deaL-f- 
What  is  that  wonderful  centre  of  forces  ?  What  are  those 
mysterious  energies  bound  up  in  a  particle  often  so  minute 
as  to  be  incapable  of  detection  by  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scope ?  What  is  that  Power  which  moulds  and  arranges 
the  ''matter  of  life''  into  various  tissues  and  organs,  each 
endowed  with  specific  properties  and  adapted  to  fulfil  dif- 
ferent functions  ?  Why,  moreover,  does  that  force,  or  pro- 
bably series  of  forces,  stop  at  a  given  stage  of  structural 
devdopment,  and  henceforward  concentrate  all  its  eneigies 
on  the  maintenance,  at  that  point,  of  the  fabric  it  has  bmlt? 
Such  are  some  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  phrase 
nudeaie  protoplasm.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  has  never  as 
yet  been  attempted.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  complete  answer  to  all  of  them  is  utterly  impossible. 
But  until  something  of  the  kind  is  forthcoming,  neither  Mr. 
Huxley  nor  any  one  else  is  warranted  in  saying  or  inainwi^ 
ting  that  vital  force  is  alike  or  akin  to  physical  or  chemical 
forces.  This  illustrates,  however,  the  unfair  treatment  which 
this  subject  is  sure  to  meet  with  at  the  hand  of  the  mere 
physical  inquirer.  Unfortunately,  this  unfairness  is  to  a 
great  extent  natural  and  even  to  be  expected.  The  eternal 
truth  embodied  in  the  story  of  the  dispute  concerning  the 
different  sides  of  the  shield,  finds  another  illustration  in 
the  necessarily  conflicting  pre-conceptions  with  which  the 
physiologist  and  psychologist  approach  this  question.  Re- 
garded solely  from  cither  of  the  two  sides,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  easy;  unluckily,  however,  it  is  imperfect;  one  of 

•  Herbert  Spencer^i  Biology,  Vol.  L  p.  21. 

t  Tho  word  protoplasm,  according  to  Dr.  Beale,  him  oome  to  signify  the 
tahole  of  the  cell  coatents,  and  hence  are  oonfoanded  under  one  term  things 
totally  unlike,  both  animate  and  inanimate  matter.  See  Brit.  Med.  Jounial, 
Utij  8th,  1869. 
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the  sides  of  the  equation  is  wanting.  It  requires  an  impar- 
tial and  careful  consideration  of  the  data  on  each  side, 
before  anything  like  a  reliable  conclusion  can  be  formed 

It  appears  t^  us,  therefore,  that  neither  Mr.  Huxley  and 
physical  inquirers  on  the  one  hand,  nor  psychologists  and 
mental  philosophers  on  the  other  hand,  have  any  right  to 
draw  conclusions  excludvdy  from  their  own  point  of  view. 
It  may  be  permitted  to  either  of  them  to  ignore  the  results 
of  the  other,  provided  he  be  satisfied  with  scientifically 
ignoring  them ;  in  other  words,  refraining  from  drawing  a 
conclusion /u;AicA  leaves  no  room  whatever  for  them.  But 
this  is  the  evil  of  modem  materialism.  It  is  not  satisfied 
with  ignoring  results  out  of  its  own  province,  but  it  pro- 
ceeds to  deny  them.  Mr.  Huxley,  e.g.,  is  not  satisfied  with 
leaving  mental  and  spiritual  forces  out  of  his  calculation ; 
he  assumes  that  they  are  similar  to  other  physical  forces, 
and  so  virtually  denies  their  existence.  The  unjustifiable 
nature  of  this  proceeding  is  happily  exposed  in  a  Grerman 
work*  on  the  subject,  which  was  quoted  by  Professor 
Eolleston  in  his  Address  on  Physiology  delivered  last  year. 
"Schleiden,"  says  Professor  EoUeston,  "a  naturalist  of  the- 
very  first  order,  compares  the  physical  philosopher  who  is 
not  content  with  ignoring  without  also  denying  the  existence 
of  a  science  based  on  consciousness,  to  a  man  who,  on 
looking  into  his  purse  and  finding  no  gold  thei^,  should 
not  be  content  with  saying,  '  I  find  no  gold  here,'  but  should 
go  further  and  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gold  either 
here  or  anywhere  else."-f- 

Summing  up  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  do  not  think 
our  readers  will  accuse  us  of  injustice  when  we  class  Mr. 
Huxley,  notwithstanding  his  adherence  to  Hume*s  philo- 
sophy (more  apparently  in  order  to  save  him  from  the 
name  than  the  thing),  among  materialistic  writers.  We  are 
far  from  complaining  of  his  employment  of  materialistic 
language ;  that  in  itself  is  perfectly  reasonable ;  what  we 
complain  of  is  his  determination,  in  spite  of  deficiency  of 
evidence,  to  make  living  force  similar  in  kind  to  physical 
forces,  and  to  connect  it  indissolubly  with  the  material  basis 
by  which  it  manifests  its  presence  to  our  bodily  senses.    In 

*  **Materiali8ma8  der  neueren  Deatschen  Natarwisaenscbaft,"  p.  48. 

t  Repoit  of  Prof.  EoUeslon^s  Address :  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Aug.  15tb,  ISiiS. 
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this  respect,  he  is  at  one  with  the  most  typical  examples  of 
materialism,  from  Lucretius  to  Biichner,  Moleschott,  Yogt, 
&a    The  dictum  of  the  Latin  poet, 

Ergo  corpoream  naturam  animi  esse  necessest 
Corporeis  quoniam  telis  ictaque  laborat,* 

finds  its  echo  in  the  unqualified  statement  of  Biichner — 
'*  Experience  and  daily  observation  teach  us  that  the  spirit 
perishes  with  its  material  substratum  ff  or  of  Professor 

Huxley,  ''The  living  protoplasm dies  and  is  resolved 

into  its  mineral  and  lifeless  constituents." 

We  have  noticed  Mr.  Huxley's  paper  at  such  length, 
because  it  seems  to  us  typical  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
which  this  subject  seems  destined  to  receive  at  the  hand  of 
physical  inquirers.  To  the  religious  thinker,  however,  it  is 
not  80  much  the  question  itself,  as  the  important  issues  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  it  that  are  of  interest  For  if  the 
materialist  be  right,  what  becomes  of  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality and  continuity  of  existence,  which  has  been  the 
solace  of  so  many  of  the  noblest  minds  both  within  and 
without  the  pale  of  Christianity  ?  It  is  in  the  hope  of  sup- 
plying some  answer  to  this  question  that  we  have  under- 
tiJken  our  present  task. 

It  appears,  then,  to  us,  that  notwithstanding  the  per- 
sistent attacks  of  materialists,  the  central  truth,  that  on 
which  immoitality  has  ever  been  based,  remains  altogether 
untouched.  That  truth  is,  living  force  in  itself  and  in  its 
manifestations  is  something  peculiar  and  sui  generis.  This 
is  acknowledged  almost  universally  both  on  psychical  and 
physiological  grounds.  On  the  one  hand,  the  psychologist 
.  admits  that  the  distinction  between  bodily  senses  and  men- 
tal impressions  is  ultimate  and  primordial^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  physiologist  allows  that  nerve-force  is  entirely 
different  from  all  known  physical  forces.§  Both,  therefore, 
agree  in  affirming  the  principle  on  which  the  truth  of 
immortality  is  professedly  grounded.  If,  however,  it  be 
objected  tnat  this  force  cannot  exist  without  a  material 

*  LneretiiUy  ed.  MnnrOf  Bk.  iii*  175. 

t  Kr&ft  und  Stoff,  Eng.  Translation,  p.  197. 

t  See  Mr.  J.  S.  MilFs  last  utterances  on  this  subject,  in  his  edition  of  Mr. 
James  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  I.  p.  418. 

§  Dr.  Beale's  paper  quoted  above.     Compare  Mr.  H.  Spencer*s  Biology,  L 
p.  49. 
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substratum  or  basis,  the  answer  is  obvious :  We  know  com- 
^ratively  nothing  of  the  essential  conditions  of  existence 
of  any  force.  Even  of  the  best  known  of  physical  forces, 
ag.  gravitation  or  magnetism,  we  cannot  predicate  anything 
more  than  their  existence  in  given  modes;  that  they  are 
confined'  to  the  modes  of  which  we  are  cognizant,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  say.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
men  whose  employment  it  is  to  trace  physical  forces  under 
all  their  manifestations,  and  who  therefore  might  be  expected 
to  be  more  conscious  than  others  of  the  innumerable  modes 
and  conditions  under  which  they  exist,  should  be  so  daring 
as  to  lay  down  absolute  laws  for  the  existence  or  non* 
existence  of  that  very  force,  which  of  all  others  is  least 
amenable  to  the  processes  they  employ.  It  is  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark,  so  often  made  in 
relation  to  Comte*s  philosophy,  that  the  dogmatism  of  the 
theologian  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  physical 
inquirer.  Professor  Huxley  is  therefore  undeniably  right 
in  asserting  materialism  to  be  a  "  grave  philosophical  error ;" 
not,  however,  because  it  is,  in  its  final  issue,  a  transgression 
of  Hume's  philosophy  (and  he  is  himself  an  instructive 
example  of  the  little  restraint  it  is  in  the  power  of  that 
philosophy  practically  to  impose),  but  because  it  involves 
the  imscientific  procedure  of  affirming  a  conclusion,  the 
data  for  which  are  confessedly  not  merely  incomplete^  but 
absolutely  incapable  of  completion. 

The  question,  then,  awaiting  the  solution  of  the  religious 
inquirer,  we  conceive  to  be  something  of  this  kind :  We 
recognize  in  the  world  about  us  a  particular  series  of  forces, 
parsJlel  ta  the  forces  we  call  Physical,  to  which  we  give 
the  name,  Living  or  Vital  Starting  from  their  very  lowest 
manifestations,  we  find  these  vital  forces  to  proceed  through 
simple  and  rudimentary  stages,  until  they  attain  in  higher 
races  a  peculiar,  ia  mental  or  spiritual,  development  Fur- 
ther, we  discern  in  the  laws  of  the  world  what  we  cannot 
help  affirming  to  be  manifestations  of  similar  forces ;  we 
discern  laws,  operations,  continually  at  work,  which  seem 
to  point  to  forces  similar  in  kind  to  those  we  recognize 
within  ourselves.  Hence  each  individual  of  the  higher 
orders  of  being,  each  one  capable  of  exerting  a  moral  or 
intellectual  influence  on  the  world,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
part,  though  necessarily  an  infinitesimally  small  part,  of  the 
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whole  sum  of  the  spiritual  foroes  of  the  oniveise ;  in  other 
words,  each  finite  reason  most  form  a  pait^  a  component 
unit)  of  the  Infinite  Beason  which  fills  creation.  Segarding 
man  in  this  aspect  as  an  unit  of  spiritual  force,  are  we 
warranted  in  assuming  for  him  that  continuity  of  existence 
which  the  laws  of  our  being  compel  us  to  assume  in  the 
ease  of  the  great  Central  Force  of  creation?  Put  in  its 
briefest  terms,  our  argument  will  be  as  follows : 

The  spiritual  force  of  the  universe  is  eternal ;  man  is  an 
unit  of  that  spiritual  force ;  therefore  man  is  immortal 

Hence  we  would  make  immortality  depend  on  the  indis- 
soluble union  of  spiritual  forces  existing  in  the  world,  and 
we  would  define  it,  in  theological  terms,  as  the  union  of 
man's  spiritual  consciousness  with  God  This^  as  will  he 
seen,  is  a  claim  for  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  uniyerse  of 
the  same  attribute  which  the  physical  inquirer  is  compelled 
to  assign  to  the  unconscious,  and  so  four  brute,  forces  with 
which  he  is  most  conversant ;  and  why  this  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  philosophical  theologian  should  be  disputed,  we 
confess  we  cannot  see.  I^  indeed,  it  could  i)e  proved,  as 
the  materialist  assumes  it  can,  that  the  force  we  call  Vital 
or  Mental  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature  with  what  he 
terms  Physical  forces,  no  doubt  the  question  might  be  re- 
garded as  settled,  so  far  at  least  as  the  human  claim  to 
immortality  is  concerned  (although  even  in  that  case  the 
mind,  which  finds  expression  through  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, would  still  be  left  unaccounted  for  by  his  theory,  and 
an  eternal  witness  against  its  unlimited  application).  But^ 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  to  render  such  a  result  even  probable.  The  gulf 
between  matter  and  mind  still  exists  in  all  its  magnitude 
and  profundity ;  and  those  who  have  most  closely  surveyed 
it  from  either  side,  are  unanimous  in  the  conviction  Uiat 
it  is  primordial  and  utterly  impassable 

Whoever,  therefore,  recognizes,  whether  in  the  operations 
of  nature,  or  in  the  course  of  history,  or  in  the  constitution 
of  his  own  being,  a  peculiar  spiritual  force,  which  cannot 
even  in  imagination  be  conceived  as  identical  with  such 
material  forces  as  electricity  or  magnetism,  will  always  find 
a  firm  standing-ground  whereon  to  build  his  hope  of  immor- 
tality. This  standing- point  will,  moreover,  possess  the 
advantage  of  being  perfectly  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of 
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materialism.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  us  that  those 
assaults  have  hitherto  been  able  to  affect  injoriouslj  even 
the  coarser  forms  which  the  doctrine  of  immortality  has 
occasionally  assumed ;  but  it  should  be  remembered — ^and 
this  remark  may  prove  of  use  in  the  panic  which  material- 
ism is  causing  among  the  religious  thinkers  of  our  own  time 
— materialism  can  only  injure  doctrines  which  possess  a 
common  basis  with  itself,  ie.  which  are  themsdves  of  a 
materialistic  character.  Hent^  it  has  always  been  unable 
to  effect  anything  against  a  truly  spiritual  conception  of 
the  Divine  Being ;  nor,  again,  can  it  be  of  any  avail  against 
such  ^a  definition  of  immortality  as  we  have  attempted  to 
lay  down,  viz.  the  eternal  continuity  of  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  universa  Against  the  notion  of  a  mere  anthropo- 
morphic Deity,  or  against  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily,  La  flesh 
and  blood,  resurrection,  materialism  will  always  have  much 
to  allege  which  the  defenders  of  those  particidar  views  will 
find  it  difficult  to  answer. 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  the  view  here  given 
of  immorality  is  by  no  means  a  new  ona  In  its  essence, 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  of  all  the 
opinions  which  have  been  held  on  this  subject  Indeed, 
we  might  go  even  further  and  say,  that  the  undeniable  fact 
of  man  possessing  within  him  such  a  spiritual  force,  by 
whatever  name  it  is  called,  so  distinguished  from  all  other 
forces  of  which  he  can  have  any  cognizance,  was  the  fact 
which  first  gave  birth  to  the  doctrine  of  Immortality.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  wherever 
the  doctrine  has  been  held,  this  aspect  of  it  has  always 
assumed  peculiar  prominenca  In  order  to  prove  this»  let 
us  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  many  illustrations  which  the 
history  of  religious  thought  affords,  of  the  working  of  this 
principle  of  the  indissoluble  union  existing  among  spiritual 
forces,  which  we  have  here  indicated  as  the  root-thought 
and  only  true  definition  of  immortality. 

To  begin  with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  The 
main  prop  of  the  authority  which  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity claims  for  himself  and  his  teaching  is  his  unity  with 
the  Father:  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 
*'  I  came  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish 
His  work."  A  common  energy,  prompted  by  a  common 
will,  was  no  doubt  the  source  of  that  claim  to  equality 
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with  God  which  seemed  so  blasphemous  to  his  materialistic 
countrymen  ;  and  as  this  bond  of  union  was  the  quickening 
influence  which  guided  his  life,  so  was  it  the  same  influence 
which  joined  his  followers  with  himself  It  is  needless 
to  quote  the  well-known  passages  in  which  he  makes  the 
mutual  unity  between  himself  and  his  followers,  and  of 
both  with  God,  the  end  and  object  of  his  work.  The  Gospel 
of  St  John  abounds  with  passages  bearing  on  this  point. 
In  short,  the  communion  which  Jesus  claimed  with  his 
Father,  and  into  which  he  attempted  to  bring  his  followers, 
was  essentially  a  union  of  spiritual  forces,  a  combination  of 
wUl  and  energy,  having  for  its  object  the  regeneration  of 
the  world. 

The  same  truth  in  its  relation  to  a  future  life  is  not  oV 
scurely  expressed  in  more  than  one  place.  Especially  to  be 
noted  is  the  striking  passage,  Luke  xx.  35, 36 :  "  They  which 
shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead  are  'lo^ayycXoc,'  and  arc  the 
children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection;** 
where  the  assumption  evidently  is  that  the  Jesurrection, 
being  a  spiritual  process,  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  spiritual 
union  with  God.  The  same  thought  underlies  the  well- 
known  passages  in  St  John,  where  Christ  proclaims  him- 
self the  Besurrection  and  the  Life,  and  says  that  he  that 
believeth  on  him  shall  never  dia  That  there  are  here  and 
there  in  the  Gospels  more  materializing  notions  of  this  great 
event  is  not  denied.  It  was  indeed  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  people  whose  gross  conceptions  materialized  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  nere,  should  have  failed 
in  putting  an  equally  gTX>ss  and  material  sense  on  his  an- 
nouncements respecting  his  kingdom  hereafter. 

This  view  of  the  union  of  the  individual  Christian  with 
God  through  Christy  and  the  immortality  involved  in  that 
union,  is  strongly  marked  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul  and 
St  John.  The  Epistles  of  the  former  are  an  armoury, 
whence  texts  have  been  drawn  in  defence  of  what  may  be 
called  the  spiritual  view  of  immortality  from  the  time  of 
the  Gnostics  to  our  own  day.  The  famous  text  of  1  Cor. 
XV.  50,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,**  may,  for  its  point  and  distinctness,  almost  l:^  called 
an  armoury  in  itself;  while  the  numerous  passages  which 
describe  Christians  as  fellow-workers  with  God  or  fellow- 
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heirs  with  Christy  both  as  to  this  life  and  the  next,  are  too 
well  known  to  our  readers  to  need  quotation. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  we  find 
this  conception  of  immortality  to  have  obtained  largely 
among  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Not  indeed  that  there  were  wanting  some,  of  whom  Ter- 
tullian  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  who,  in  their  zeal  against 
Gnosticism,  pushed  their  own  materialistic  views  of  this 
and  other  religious  truths  to  an  extravagant  and  even  pain- 
ful excess.  But  the  more  honoured  among  Patristic  writers 
explain  immortality  in  a  decidedly  spiritual  sensa  St 
Augustine,  ag.,  midices  the  highest  blessedness  and  activity 
of  the  soul  consist  in  the  intuition  of  God,  and  a  somewhat 
similar  view  formed  one  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the 
Alexandrian  school — Origen  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  inay 
be  taken  as  examples ; — while  almost  all  the  schoolmen  in- 
terpret immortality  in  a  strictly  spiritual  manner ;  and  both 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Seformation  and  their  followers 
to  our  own  day,  there  have  not  been  wanting  able  defenders 
of  a  similar  interpretation. 

It  is,  however,  to  Schleiermacher  that  we  are  indebted 
for  putting  this  view  in  a  definite  form,  by  the  eloquent 
and  happy  expression  of  it  given  in  his  Eeden  uber  die 
Beligion:  "Mitten  in  der  £ndlichkeit  Eins  werden  mit 
dem  Unendlichen,  und  ewig  sein  in  jeden  Augenblick,  das 
ist  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Beligion,"*  which  may  be  roughly 
rendered  as  follows : 

In  the  midst  of  the  finite 

To  become  one  with  the  Infinite, 

And  in  each  passing  moment 

To  have  etenud  existence, 

That  is  the  immortality  of  religion. 

That  this,  like  most  happy  definitions  and  Qood  proverbs, 
is  only  a  fitting  expression  of  a  long-held  truui,  will  doubt- 
less be  readily  recognized  by  our  readers.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
a  rendering  into  modem,  and,  we  may  add,  German  thought^ 
of  the  familiar  words — '*  God  is  not  the  Grod  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  to  Him."     "  He  that  believeth 

*  P.  121.  Schleiermacher^s  greateiit  liTing  disciple  has  put  this  trntb  in  a 
more  strictly  theological  form,  as  follows  :  '*  Nar  Qott  ist  ewig ;  nor  wer  in 
Gott  ist  hat  theil  an  der  Ewigkeit  mitten  im  Strome  der  Zeit.  ~Scbenkel, 
Christliche  Dogmatik,  II.  p.  1228. 
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hcsA  Eternal  lifa"  At  the  same  time,  nothing  is  tmer, 
nothing  more  largely  borne  witness  to  by  the  history  of 
religions  thought,  than  the  immense  influence  of  a  new  and 
striking  definition  of  an  old  and  familiar  truth ;  and  this 
definition  of  Schleiermacher  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rula  Indeed,  it  would  be  dij£cult  to  point  out  a  modem 
definition  of  theological  truth  which  has  shewn  such  vitality 
in  assuming  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  in  conciliating 
the  sympathies  of  diverging  schools  of  theology,  as  this 
famous  dictum  of  Schleiermacher.  In  Germany,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  approved  definition  of  immoi^ 
tality  among  its  most  advanced  theologians ;  and  this,  as 
in  the  case  of  Strauss,*  where  there  is  even  a  bitter  hostility 
to  the  general  methods  and  conclusions  of  its  author  and 
his  school ;  while  in  England,  the  practical  side  of  the  same 
truth  has  found  expression  in  the  sermons  and  theological 
treatises  of  some  of  our  leading  divines.  And  this  develop- 
ment of  a  purely  spiritual  conception  of  immortality  among 
the  leaders  of  modem  religious  thought,  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  has  not  been 
evoked  by  the  recent  growth  of  materialistic  tendencies 
either  here  or  on  the  continent  Indeed,  there  seems 
almost  a  kind  of  special  providence  in  the  fact,  that  contem- 
poraneously with  the  spread  of  materialism,  that  very  con- 
ception of  the  future  life  which  is  least  likely  to  be  affected 
by  its  destructive  tendencies  has  diffused  itself  in  a  corre- 
si<>nding  or  even  superior  degree. 

It  will,  however,  be  probably  objected  to  this  view  of 
immortality  that  it  excludes  the  prevailing  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  individual  as  such.  But  the  weakness 
of  this  objection  will  be  immediately  apparent,  if  it  be  re~ 
membered  that  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  definition 
of  immortality  we  have  here  accepted  as  probably  the  tnie 
one,  ia  that  it  makes  the  present  the  only  reliable  criterion 
of  the  future ;  so  that  if  the  individual,  in  his  discovery 
and  promulgation  of  intellectual  or  moral  truths,  be  held  to 
be  now  actually  "  working  together"  with  God,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  in  admitted  possession  of  his  individual  will, 
there  seems  no  adequate  reason  for  maintaining  that  a  simi- 


*  Straufls,  Chrisiliche  Glaubexislehre,  11.  789.     ComxMire  Baur,   "  Vorles* 
unjen  ilber  die  CbristUohe  DogmcngeBchichto,*'  III.  684. 
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lar  nniou  of  spiritual  forces  can  ai  any  time  be  considered 
to  annihilate  the  real  iwiimdual  existence  of  even  the 
smallest  of  such  contributory  forces.  The  physicist  assumes, 
mot  without  reason,  that  the  different  natural  (Le.  imcon- 
scioufl)  forces  now  in  operation,  will  some  day  be  found  to  be 
modifications  of  one  great  universal  force.  Supposing  such  a 
consummation  altamed,  no  ose  would  infer  that  eadb  ain^ 
£oiee  fit  actuai  operation  would  thereupon  lose  its  indivi- 
duality and  its  distinctive  existence.  Philosophical  readers 
know  that  there  is  more  than  one  speculation  current  in 
modem  philosophy,  in  which  the  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  indefinitely  small  unit  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
the  comprehension  of  what,  after  all,  presents  itself  to  the 
human  consciousness  as  one  inseparable  sum-total,  one  in- 
divisible whole.  The  roar  of  the  sea  is,  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  tells  us,  only  the  aggregate  of  the  sounds  produced 
by  each  single  wave,  and  yet  the  whole  volume  of  soimd 
strikes  the  ear  as  essentially  one ;  or,  to  take  a  still  simpler 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  in  this  as  in  other  cases  '*  the 
one  is  many  and  the  many  are  one,''*  when  a  man  accounts 
himself  a  part  or  member  of  any  community,  whether  na- 
tional or  ecclesiastical,  he  does  not  conceive  that  his  mem- 
bership necessarily  involves  the  loss  of  aU  his  individuality. 
To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  and  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the 
association  is  concerned,  a  great  loss  ox  surrender  of  his 
mere  individual  single  will  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  of 
his  membership ;  but,  apaxt  from  that,  he  retains  the  sense 
of  his  personal  independence  unimpaired.  When  St.  Paul, 
e.g.,  speaks  of  the  Christian's  life  as  being  ''  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,"  no  one  ever  supposed  him  to  mean  that  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  lost  all  sense  of  personal  consciousness 
immediately  on  joining  himself  to  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ's  church ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  manifest  and 
doubtless  the  truer  conclusion  would  generally  be,  that 
individual  existence  or  force  is  enhanced  and  perfected  by 
its  association  with  other  forces  of  the  like  kind.  So  far, 
then,  from  concluding  from  our  definition  of  immortality 
as  the  eternal  indissolubility  of  all  spiritual  forces,  that  we 
thereby  annihilate  tie  individual  force,  it  would  be  more 

*  Compare  Stirling's  *' Secret  of  HegeF*  for  a  similar  answer  to  objections 
made  to  the  supposed  Absorption  theory  of  that  philosopher,  II.  579. 
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consonant  with  reason  to  infer  that  this  is  the  only  d^* 
nition  of  that  truth  which  gives  individual  existence  its  full 
development  and  final  completion.  We  confess,  for  our- 
selves, that  this  question  of  -personal,  individual  existence 
in  a  future  world  is  of  mere  secondary  importance  compared 
with  the  grand  fact  of  such  existenca  We  have,  however, 
adduced  the  foregoing  considerations,  in  order  to  shew  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  here  set  forth  which  tends  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  immortality  of  personal  and  individual 
spiritual  forces  as  such. 

Another  objection  closely  allied  to  the  last  must  also  be 
answered.  Suppose  this  view  of  immortality  adopted,  what 
becomes  of  the  dogma  of  a  material  resurrection  so  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  it  ?  To  which  objection  a  two-fold 
answer  may  be  givea  (1.)  The  resurrection  of  the  body  in 
its  original  acceptation  was  nothing  more  than  an  expression 
of  the  truth  of  immortality ;  asM.  Nicolas  puts  it,  it  is  the 
"Semitic  form"  of  the  latter  trutL*  It  is  therefore  of 
materialistic  origin,  and  it  has  tended  in  its  history  to 
exercise  a  gross  materializing  influence  on  every  belief  with 
which  it  has  come  in  contact  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  all  the  more  spiritual  among  Christian  writers,  from 
St  Paul  downwards,  have  shewn  a  desire  to  strip  this 
dogma  of  its  coarser  features,  and  to  merge  it  in  the  larger 
truth  of  immortality.-f  (2.)  At  the  same  time  there  seems 
no  reason  for  affirming  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
may  not  express,  in  a  rough  material  form,  a  truth  which, 
properly  conceived,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  progress  of  humanity  as  exemplified 
in  history  may  be  discerned  a  gradual  increase  of  spiritual 
activities.  Intellectual  thought  and  moral  action  are  ex- 
tending their  boimds  and  their  influence  on  every  side. 
That  such  a  progress  should  ultimately  attain  some  kind  of 
completion,  seems  not  only  reasonable,  but  even  natural,  to 
expect    May  we  not,  therefore,  look  forward  to  a  time 


*  M.  NioolM  :  *'  Dee  DoetrineB  Beligieafles  des  Joifi^**  ohap.  yi. 

f  The  religions  thinker  scftroely  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  spiiitual  and 
materialistic  Tiewa  of  the  fatnre  life  atand  in  an  inyerae  relation  to  eadi  other. 
Ab  Baar  expreoeco  it :  '*  Je  grSasereB  Gewioht  aber  aof  die  Idee  der  Unsterb- 
lichkeit  gelegt,  und  je  reiner,  and  geittiger  sie  gedacht  wird,  deeto  weniger 
kann  die  GoUision  mit  der  Lehre  Ton  der  Aaferatehong  Termieden  werden/* — 
Vorlesungen  Ober  die  Ohristliche  I>ogmengeachichte,  III.  624. 
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when  the  spiritaal  forces  of  the  univeise  shall  have  attained 
their  highest  perfection? — when  the  subordinate  and  par- 
ticular forces  now  expending  themselves  in  isolated  channels, 
shall  find  the  fullest  scope  for  their  energies  in  a  more 
intimate  harmony  with  the  great  central  Force  of  the  world  ? 
— ^a  time  when  all  hitherto  latent  and  unused  (and  therefore 
dead)  sources  of  force  shall  be  quickened  into  never-dying 
activity? — when  even  the  great  spiritual  force  of  Chris- 
tianity shall  be  merged  and  absorbed  in  the  primal  Force 
which  gave  it  being? — when,  in  the  words  of  St  Paul, 
'*  The  Son  himself  shall  be  subject  unto  Him  that  put  all 
things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all"?  Surely 
such  a  glorious  consummation  might,  although  but  ineffi- 
ciently, be  expressed  by  the  phrase,  "  Besurrection  of  the 
dead'' — ^the  eternal  viv&cation  of  all  the  spiritual  energies 
of  the  universe.  Moreover,  the  final  extinction  of  evil  and 
the  glorification  of  good,  which  are  generally  accepted  con- 
sequences of  that  great  events  would  in  this  case  receive 
their  fullest  and  most  natural  elucidation.  That  Jesus  gave 
this  spiritual  sense  to  the  resurrection  is  strikingly  proved 
by  more  than  one  passage  in  St  John.  He  who  proclaimed 
himself  as  a  quickening  and  life-giving  influence,  and  who 
made  the  resurrection  a  spiritual  and  ever-present  fact^ 
oould  never  have  Icdd  the  great  stress  upon  the  material 
expression  of  the  truth  which  some  of  his  followers  would 
fiain  attribute  to  him. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  effect  which  materialism  has 
had  upon  this  truth  may  here  be  appropriately  noted.  It 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  which  we  have 
already  laid  down,  that  materialism  ccm  only  hurt  truths 
coBceiVed  ia  a  materialistic  spirit  In  an  article  on  "  Un- 
sterblichkeit"  in  Herzog's  Encyclopadie,  0.  T.  F.  TJlrici,  one 
of  the  leading  thiukers  in  Germany,  has  given  a  summary 
of  the  arguments  commonly  employed  to  support  what  we 
have  here  designated  as  the  spiritual  view  of  immortality. 
He  especially  enumerates  the  following : 

1.  The  simplicity  or  oneness  of  the  souL 

2.  The  impeiishableness  of  the  gift  of  reason,  including 
the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  universal  Season. 

3.  The  capability  of  comprehending  eternal  truths  must 
itself  be  regarded  as  being  eternal  as  such  truths. 

VOL.  VI.  2  p 
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4.  As  material  atoms  aie  ^dowed  with  physical  forces; 
60  soTil  atoms  may  be  with  spiritual  forcea 

We  may  remaric  in  passing,  that  whatever  force  may  be 
assigned  to  the  Ist  and  4th  of  these  reasons^  and  we  are  fsi 
from  supposinfi^  that  in  judicious  hands  they  may  not  proTe 
useful,  the  2nd  and  8rd  have  always  appeared  to  us  to  be 
essentially  irrefragable.  Against  these  arguments^  Ulrici, 
however,  brings  the  usual  objections  which  have  been  urged 
by  materialists,  and  honestly  admits  their  force  to  be 
overpowering.  He  thinks  that  physiology  has  sufficiently 
established  the  fact  that  continuance  of  consciousness  with- 
out bodily  organs  is  impossible,  and  then  he  triumphantly 
remarks  that  Christianity  has  met  this  very  condition  by 
its  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  He  therefore 
makes  this  dogma>  which  is  generally  regarded  by  leligiouis 
thinkers  as  one  phase  or  expression  of  immortality,  to  be 
its  very  foundation  Immortality  not  merely  includes,  as 
the  orthodox  theologians  hold,  but  it  actually  depends  upon^ 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  In  a  similar  spirit,  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  teachers  of  our  day,  Professor  Owen,  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  appears  to 
regard  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (la  the  flesh)  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  idea  of  immortality.  He  defines  the 
soul  as  a  remdt  of  ike  work  of  the  brain  ;  how  produced  is 
ft  mystery;  But  he  believes  that,  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  soul  will  again,  as  now,  form  a  part  of  the  re-int^jrated 
sum  of  forces  f  so  that»  according  to  the  Professor,  the  sum 
of  spiritual  forces,  instead  of  being,  as  we  would  fain  r^ard 
it,  an  ever-growing  whole,  is  here  considered  as  liable  to 
diminution,  or,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  to 
temporary  but  takil  extinction^  to  be  again  re^nUffrated 
(note  the  word)  by  the  resurrection  of  bodily  organisms. 

The  materialistic  consequences  of  these  views  appear  to 
us  sufficiently  manifest  to  make  an  elaborate  demonstration 
of  them  needless.  It  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  thej^ 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  most  fundamental  articles  of  reh- 

S'ous  belief     What,  e.g.,  becomes  of  the  existence  of  the 
ivine  Being  as  conscious  Spirit,  if  it  is  once  assumed  that 
consciousness  is  dependent  on  material  organization?    But 

^^'^^*'^— ^^  ■         ■  ■■■■■■       M»«^—        mn    9     ,  m  m  m  MMi         ■         ■  ■  .  ■  ■  ■  ■■    ■  ■  ■■■ 

*  See  a  nriew  of  Profenor  Owen^s  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animali,  in 
Brit.  Med.  Journal,  May  22ad,  1S69. 
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not  only  is  this  conception  thoroughly  materialistic,  it  is 
also  far  from  fulfilling  the  purposes  contemplated  by  its 
authors,  for  it  absolutely  contradicts  the  current  belief  that 
the  future  life  is  continuous  and  everlasting ;  nor  is  it  in 
harmony  with  the  most  authoritative  utterances  of  Scripture 
on  the  subject  In  short,  the  view  brought  forward  to 
reconcile  the  supposed  conclusions  of  science  with  one  un- 
important phase  of  a  great  truth,  effects  this  purpose  only 
by  destroying  the  truth  itseli  It  only  needs  a  logical 
development  of  this  conception  to  bring  about  a  theology 
as  gross  and  unspiritual  as  that  laid  down  by  the  most 
materialistic  of  all  the  fathers,  TertxQlian. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  advan- 
tages which,  we  conceive,  would  result  irom  the  method 
here  suggested  of  defining  immortality.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  one  of  these,  viz.  the  rendering  of  that  great 
truth  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  the  materialist  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  materialism,  strikingly 
exen^pUfied  in  Pn.fesaor  Hnxle^s  paper,  is  to  'set  mS 
above  force — the  protoplasm,  so  to  speak,  above  the  nucleus, 
so  as  to  ignore  as  much  as  possible  the  latter  element  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  feel  convinced  that  the  ultimate  mysteries 
of  the  world  lie  in  the  forces  which  animate  it,  especially 
in  that  great  inscrutable  creative  Force  which  we  fitly  call 
the  Beason  of  the  universe.  If  this  force  be  admitted  to  be 
eternal  in  its  activity,  it  needs  but  a  little  reflection  to 
assign  the  same  attribute  to  all  other  forces  which  possess 
the  same  nature  and  aim  at  the  same  objects. 

And  hence  will  result  another  great  advantage  derivable 
from  tins  definition  of  immortali^,  and  that  is,  the  recog-r 
nition  of  the  essential  unity  of  all  spiritual  forcea  The 
reasoning  powera  of  man,  the  moral  and  intellectual  influ- 
ence which  he  exercises  on  the  world,  will  be  seen  to  be 
indissolubly  one  in  kind  with  the  central  force  of  the  Divine 
Mind  The  progress  of  society  in  the  higher  stages  of  civi- 
lization will,  moreover,  be  definable  as  a  progress  towards 
immortality.  All  human  thought  and  life — ^in  a  word,  all 
existence,  so  far  as  it  is  spiritual — ^will  be  recognized  as 
forming  one  majestic  whole,  of  which  each  individual  forms 
a  distinct,  though  necessarily  infinitesimally  small,  part 
Thus  as  tiiere  is  an  undoubted  tendency  to  uiiity  among 
physical  forces,  so  among  the  spiritual,  ie.  mental  and 

2p2 
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ethical  forces,  eneigizing  in  the  universe,  will  be  recognised 
a  similar  unity.  So  the  finite  will  be  seen  to  be  an  essen- 
tiM  part  of  the  Infinite,,  just  as  the  passing  moment  is  a* 
link  in  the  endless  chaili  of  eternity,  or  the  ground  we  tread 
on  is  an  inappreciably  minute  fragment  of  the  immensity 
of  spaca 

Nor  are  the  bearings  of  this  conception  of  immortality  on 
other  religious  beliefs  unworthy  of  notica  Becognizing  as 
we  do  an  element  of  truth  as  underlying  all  religious  beliefs 
which  have  obtained  largely  among  mankind,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  fitness  of  any  given  doctrinal  definition 
to  reconcile  or  explain  other  collateral  beliefs  is  no  unworthy 
criterion  of  its  truth.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Christian  doc-~ 
trine  of  the  Incarnation.  Nothing  can  be  more  grossly  mate- 
rialistic than  the  mode  in  which  that  doctrine  is  generally 
held ;  but  construed  in  the  language  we  have  here  employed, 
and  we  discern  its  high  spiritual  truth,  for  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  assertion  of  the  unity  of  will  or  spiritual  force 
existing^between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  view  is  so 
entirely  the  prevailing  one  both  of  the  Synoptics  and  St. 
John,  that  to  refer  to  them  for  its  proof  would  be  quite 
needless.  Similarly,  every  rational  interpretation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Inspiration  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  human  discovery  and  communica- 
tion of  intellectual  or  moral  truth,  is  by  means  of  that 
Divine  energy  which  is  itself  essential  and  aU-embradng 
Truth ;  and  surely  the  conception  of  a  church  or  a  commu- 
nion of  saints  receives  at  once  the  reason  of  its  being  and 
its  noblest  definition  when  it  is  called  a  union  of  spiritual 
forcea 

Moreover,  the  practical  effects  derivable  from  this  defini- 
tion are  not  less  conspicuous ;  for  once  adopted,  and  immor- 
tality would  then  become,  not,  as  it  is  at  present^  a  mem 
attribute  of  the  future ;  it  would  sum  up,  in  one  word,  a 
living  process  ever  present  and  ever  active,  co-eternal  with 
the  universe  and  its  Divine  Author.  We  should  then  gel 
rid  of  that  unhallowed  separation  between  this  world  and 
the  next^  and  the  supposed  essential  differences  between 
the  conditions  of  their  respective  modes  of  existence,  which 
we  hol4  to  be,  in  theory  and  practice,  nothing  less  than 
immoral  Spiritual  force  is  the  same  for  all  men,  for  all 
tima    Co-operation  with  the  Eternal  is  itself  eternity,  no 
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matter  what  the  conditions  of  its  manifestation.  ''He  that 
believeth  ?uith  eternal  life/'  And  what  can  be  a  nobler 
incentive  to  the  cultivation  of  truth  and  purity  within  otir- 
tselves,  and  their  diffusion  among  our  fellow-men,  than  the 
consideration  that,  so  far  as  we  can  add  to  knowledge  and 
diminish  ignorance,  so  far  as  we  can  add  to  truth  by  lessen- 
ing falsehood,  so  far  as  we  can  increase  virtue  by  diminishing 
its  opposites,  so  far  are  we  taking  part  with  the  Buler  of  the 
universe ;  we  are  adding  our  infinitesimally  small  powers 
to  the  infinite  total  of  His  great  forces ;  we  are  workers 
together  with  Him  in  imparting  activity  and  a  right  direc- 
tion to  the  unused'  or  wasted  spiritual  energies  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  so  we  are  advancing  that  cause  of  progress  and 
true  civilization  which  may  truly  claim  the  appellation  of 
His  kingdom.  Here,  too,  may  be  found  that  bond  of  union 
which  has  been  hitherto  wanting,  but  which  a  consciousness 
of  being  engaged  in  a  commoi^  work  ie  calculated  to  inspire, 
between  the  religious  philosopher  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
physical  inquirer  on  the  other ;  for  as  the  latter  finds  his 
noble  occupation  in  lessening  the  amount  of  the  unkrunon 
and  hidden  processes  of  nature — in  other  words,  human 
ignorance— and  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
and  activity,  so  the  former,  by  diminishing  ignorance  and 
vice,  will  in  reality  be  co-operating  in  what  is  essentially 
the  same  work.  Each  will  then  recognize  the  value  of  the 
other's  labour ;  each  will  see  that  the  one  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  other,  and  that  without  either,  real  civi- 
lization and  social  progress  are  impossibla 

It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to  add,  that  we  do  not 
assume  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  have  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  immortality.  That  will  always  remain  an  impossi- 
bility. All  that  we  purposed  was  to  shew,  that  taking 
the  very  lateat  generalizations  of  physical  science  for  our 
basis,  there  is  nothing  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  in 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  when  rightly  conceived  and 
defined.  Notwithstanding  the  loud  rejoicings  of  a  few  super- 
ficial materialists  at  what  have  seemed  to  their  purblind 
vision  to  be  indications  of  the  immediate  triumph  of  their 
principles,  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  no  <x)n- 
ceivable  progress  in  science  can  bridge  over  the  gulf  exist- 
ing between  mind  and  matter.  No  scientific  discovery,  e.g., 
will  ever  sufi&ce  to  prove  that  historical  progress  is  the  orea-^- 
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tute  of  physical  foices^  or  that  viitue  is  an  amiable  mani- 
festation of  heat  or  electricity.  Heuoe  the  ground  taken  by 
Bishop  Batler,  in  the  well-known  chapter  of  the  Analogy* 
will  always  be  that  which  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  de* 
fenders  of  immortality  will  choose  to  occupy-^-the  ground 
of  probability  supported  by  analogy.  This  is  the  ground 
we  have  endeavourod,  however  unworthily,  to  occupy  in  the 
foregoing  remarks.  Becognizing  as  we  do  the  scientific 
impossibility  that  the  least  part  of  a  physical  force  should 
be  annihilated,  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  analogical 
improbability  that  any,  even  the  smallest  part,  of  divine 
energy  can  be  entirely  and  irreparably  lost  Moreover, 
there  is  another  analogy  derivable  from  modem  scientific 
investigation  which  also  points  in  the  same  direction  of  the 
truth  of  immortality.  The  gradual  development  of  mind 
over  matter  is  a  well-known  conclusion  of  history ;  but  we 
are  now  told  that  a  similar  process  on  a  larger  scale  is 
shewn  by  the  successions  of  geological  epochs.  Hence  we 
are  informed  that  the  course  of  the  world  '*  presents  us  with 
a  picture  of  the  ever-increasing  dominion  of  mind  oyer 
matter/'*  So  that,  beginning  in  the  Eternal  Mind,  the 
world  tends  towards  immorality;  so  also  does  modern 
science  afford  a  striking  commenta^  on  St  Paul's  words — 
'*  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  toge- 
.ther  until  now." 

It  would  therefore  seem,  according  to  the  best  of  our 
judgments,  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  progress  of  physical  scienca  That  a  few 
modifications  of  popular,  and  for  the  most  part  materialistic, 
opinions  on  the  subject  may  possibly  be  an  effect  of  that 
progress,  we  may  fully  allow  and  even  desira  Still,  in 
essentials,  immortality  will  always  be,  to  the  religious  and 
]>hilQSophic  thinker,  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  true  theology ; 
for  so  long  as  spiritual  force  is  recognized  in  creation  and 
human  history  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  the  individual  will 
on  the  other  (and  history  is  itself  but  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
vidual forces),  so  long  will  there  be  room  for  affirming : 

1.  That  all  spiritual  forces  are  in  reality  indissoluble. 

2.  That  they  are  immortal 

JOUK  OWXK. 
*  Ifrt.  Somenrille^s  *' Molecular  and  Micrasoopio  Sci«noo,"  II.  p.  11. 
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Whateyisb  we  may  think  of  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  Archbishop  Manning,  we  can  scarcely  deny  that,  after 
all  due  deductions,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  achieved  in  this  country  no  small 
success  The  means  by  which  this  success  has  been  attained, 
and  the  forms  which  Roman  Catholicism  is  assuming  or 
may  assume,  are  in  themselves  subjects  of  interest,  even  if 
we  believe  that  the  day  will  never  come  when  the  brightest 
of  all  its  jewels  shall  be  restored  to  the  Papal  crown  by  the 
conversion  of  England.  Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Romau  Church  continues  to  attract  ad- 
herents from  other  religious  bodies  in  this  country ;  nor  do 
we  care  to  say  that  the  confidence  expressed  by  some  of  the 
most  earnest  Roman  Catholics  in  the  leanings  of  our  town 
populations  is  altogether  without  foundation.  But  apart 
from  all  questions  as  to  the  number  of  future  converts,  we 
certainly  cannot  take  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of  the 
condition  of  religious  thought  in  this  country,  unless  we 
take  into  account  the  influences  at  work  on  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen. 

That  these  influences  run  chiefly  in  two  channels,  few 
probably  will  deny ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  less  true  in  fact 
that  they  have  run  in  two  streams  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Oxford  movement  That 
movement  acted  chiefly  on  two  classes  of  minds,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  this  country  would  not  have  been  what  it  now  is, 
but  for  the  conveits  which  it  has  made  of  men  belonging 
to  those  two  classes.  On  the  one  side  were  men  who, 
however  keenly  they  might  feel  the  shortcomings  of  the 
English  Church,  were  yet  as  keenly  aUve  to  all  that  was 
great  and  venerable  in  her  system,  and  who  lived  and 
thought  not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  Englishmen.  To 
them  the  one  paramount  object  of  search  was  the  truth,  and 
this  truth  was  to  be  reached  by  a  most  careful  and  exact 
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historical  .prooeBfl^  which  should  embrace  the  whole  comse 
of  Christianitj  from  its  first  propagation  to  the  present 
tima  In  this  inquiry,  they  were  content  to  start  from  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Chnrch  of  England;  and  that 
ground,  from  their  point  of  view,  famished  them  at  onoe 
with  a  magnificent  ideal  which  placed  them  in  harmony 
with  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands.  The  Cliarch 
of  which  they  were  members  seemed  in  their  eyes  to  claipi 
for  itself  the  character  of  an  integral  portion  of  that  Church 
Catholic,  on  the  very  ground  that  it  had  retained  its  essen- 
tial organization  and  its  necessary  doctrinea  It  fed  its 
children  on  the  same  food ;  and  it  had  the  same  warrant 
for  its  authority  which  could  be  claimed  for  that  of  all 
other  branches  of  the  Church,  whether  Greek  or  Latin. 
Doubtless  the  atmosphere  into  which  they  were  thus 
thrown  would  tend  to  excite  in  them  a  lively  sympathy 
for  theologians  and  a  theology  not  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
gr^t  mass  of  Englishmen,  or  even  of  professed  English 
Churchmea  It  could  not  be  pretended  that  the  tone  of 
tiiought  of  the  great  Caroline  divines  was  especially  con- 
genial to  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy ;  but  in  their 
belief  the  men  who  agreed  heartily  in  the  general  spirit  of 
those  divines  and  accepted  the  details  of  their  teaching  were 
the  only  men  who  were  really  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  logical  carrying  out  of  their 
principles  could  not  possibly  lead  them  wrong  unless  those 
principles  were  in  ttiemselves  enoneoua  This,  however, 
was  an  alternative  which  they  were  not  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss. The  doctrine  of  the  EngUsh  Church  on  tiie  subject 
(A  the  Sacraments,  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  was  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine  and  Anselm,  of  Bossuet  and  F^n^lon; 
the  language  of  the  Ordinal  seemed  to  confer  on  Ang[lican 
priests  an  authority  even  greater  than  that  which  the 
Boman  Church  bestowed  on  any  of  her  clergy.  Thus,  then, 
on  the  most  momentous  of  all  doctrines,  there  was  not 
only  no  antagonism,  there  was  a  real  harmony  of  teaching 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Borne ; 
and  they  could  thus  educate  themselves  into  a  thoroughly 
Catholic  spirit,  while  yet  that  spirit  might  co-exist  wi&  a 
thoroughly  English  character.  All 'that  was  magnificent 
And  august  in  the  theology  of  Bernard  or  Bellarmine  they 
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might  regard  as  iheur  own  by  an  indefeiaaible  titlo ;  and  if 
the  remembrance  of  the  diviaions  of  Chiistendom  drew  a 
dark  line  across  the  picture,  they  had  yet  the  oomfort  of 
believing  that  the  responsibility  for  these  divisions  lay  mtix 
others  rather  than  with,  themselves,  rather  with  the  Soman 
Church  in  its  exaggerated  claims  than  with  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  which  was  ready  to  yield  to  it  all  legitimate 
deference.  In  this  belief  they  might  live,  cultivating  all 
Christian  graces,  and  submitting  themselves  to  all  the 
strictness  of  Catholic  discipline,  while  yet  they  retained 
their  love  and  appreciation  for  the  associations,  the  his- 
tory and  the  literature  of  their  country.  This  ground  was 
soon  cut  away  from  beneath  their  feet  A  hard  and  painful 
experience  taught  them  that  although  their  position  was 
le^ly  justifiable,  yet  this  was  rather  an  accident  than  a 
result  delibemtely  designed ;  that  if  they  remained  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  they  must  **  stand  all  the  dav  idle 
as  the  very  condition  of  her  bearing  with  them  f  and  that 
if  they  walked  consistently  in  the  road  trodden  before  them 
by  Audrewes  and  Ken,  by  Laud  or  Hammond,  she  would 
bid  them  be  gone  where  they  would  be  more  welcome,  or 
Would  sell  them  for  nought  to  the  stranger  that  passes  by. 
But  even  when  they  had  been  taught  that  '^whatever  was 
generous  in  purpose,  and  tender  or  deep  in  devotion,  fell 
from  her  bosom  and  found  no  home  within  her  arms,"* 
these  converts  carried  with  them  the  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual atmosphere  in  which  they  had  lived.  They  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  imperial  authority  of  Kome,  but 
they  yet  thought  and  spoke  as  their  countrymen ;  and  the 
language  even  of  their  devotion  was  on  the  whole  a  lan- 
guage which  their  countiymen  could  understand,  or  to 
which  they  need  feel  no  very  vehement  aversion.  Whether 
the  influence  of  such  men  would  in  the  long  run  avail  much 
with  the  masses,  there  was  no  doubt  this  danger,  that  Boman 
Catholicism,  as  exhibited  in  their  lives  and  by  their  words 
land  writings,  might  appear  a  system  which  i^glishmen  of 
the  highest  education  might  accept  without  any  very  violent 
wrench  to  their  modes  of  thought,  and  without  vilifying  all 
which  had  thus  far  been  to  them  most  valuable.  l%ere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Home 
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kad  been  piesented  to  KhgliAnuMi  onfy  tmdflf 
there  would  have  been  an  elemeotitf  flnScieii^  derotiDa  to 
the  Boman  See  jalha«fliteif  OWboBc  unity,  without  any 

ImgQage  and  practice  whieh  must  lepd 
ihoconghly  as  it  may  attract  a  few.    With  mich 
men,  the  motive  to  conversion  waa  not  so  much  an  inepies- 
sible  longing  for  a  particular  devotional  atmosphere;^  as  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  find  themselves  in  a  state  o(  safety. 
From  their  earliest  childhood  they  had  been  taught  that 
the  one  thing  needful  was  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
and  Caroline  divines  had  been  expended,  not  in  the  effort 
to  shew  that  the  Boman  idea  of  unity  and  of  the  paramount 
necessity  of  remaining  within  the  UmitB  of  a  particular  re- 
ligious society  was  itself  wholly  without  foundation,  but 
that  the  Church  of  England  possessed  all  the  notes  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  could  afiford  to  her  members  as  legiti- 
mate an  assurance  of  salvation  as  the  Church  of  Borne 
herselE    When  at  length,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  the  falsity 
of  this  position  was  laid  bare,  they  determined  at  all  costs 
to  obey  their  conscience,  and  to  make  whatever  sacrifices 
that  obedience  required.    In  the  body  to  which  they  were 
now  to  belong,  they  knew  that  saints  like  Ambrose  and 
Atbanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  and  Chiysoetom,  would  have 
found  a  far  more  congenial  home  than  in  the  Church  of 
England,  if  in  the  latter  they  could  ever  have  found  any 
rest  or  peace  at  all ;  and  they  had  long  felt  that  the  lan- 
guage of  these  saints,  whether  in  their  teaching  or  devotions, 
had  little  or  nothing  which  was  distasteful  to  them,  and  far 
less  anything  repugnant  to  their  English  habits  and  ways 
of  looking  at  things. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  men  who  were  much  more 
ready  to  answer  in  the  n^ative  the  question  of  Anglican 
claims,  having  convinced  themselves  that,  even  if  the 
order  of  Anglican  priests  were  _valid  and  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments  effectual,  yet  the  mere  departure 
from,  or  the  lack  of,  modem  Catholic  usages  was  an  irre- 
parable loss,  and  hence  that  it  was  impossible  to  imbue 
themselves  too  thoroughly  with  the  present  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  Borne.  These  men  on  their  conversion  had  practi- 
cally little  to  learn  and  nothing  to  unlearn.  They  had 
steeped  themselves  in  devotion  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  there 
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mi^  the  thouaand  forms  of  devotion  sanetioiied 
or  peimitted  lif  HHftfln  vLich  was  not  in  their  judgment 
wholesome  and  edi^ng,  nxA  tan  Wfaf  aiwed  by  anj  of  her 
saints  which  had  not  its  foundation  in  mSL  1^4ihi 

most  extravagant  positions  of  modem  UltiumontecneB 
volved  no  difficulty ;  the  most  astounding  hagiologies  de- 
ihanded  no  greater  effort  of  faith  than  the  history  of  England 
as  related  by  Dr.  Lingard.  These  men  had,  in  fact,  after  a 
veiy  short  period  of  transition  (perhaps  from  the  Evangelical 
to  the  High-church  school),  prejudged  the  whole  question. 
They  had  convinced  themselves  that  their  mission  as  Angli* 
can  clergymen  or  laymen  was  to  Bomanize  the  Church  of 
England,  on  the  ground  that  her  own  dogmas  justified  and 
warranted  the  process;  and.  when  they  joined  the  Church 
of  Some,  they  were  equally  assured  that  their  mission  was 
to  assimilate  the  practices  and  customs  of  all  the  local 
churches  to  those  of  the  Italian  Church,  and  to  familiarize 
their  countrymen  with  all  that  they  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  extreme  and  fSematical  manifestations  of  Catholic 
devotion. 

Of  these  men,  Frederick  William  Faber  was  the  most 
prominent,  and  has  pi-obably  more  than  all  others  influ- 
enced the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  Bome  in  this 
country,  in  the  direction  whether  of  success  or  defeat  The 
one  aim  of  his  life  after  his  conversion,  and,  in  truth,  it 
may  be  said  for  a  long  time  before  his  conversion,  was  to 
assimilate  the  standard  of  English  to  that  of  Italian  Catho- 
licism. To  all  arguments  against  the  wisdom  of  intro- 
ducing Italian  practices  of  devotion  he  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
or  rather  he  answered  them  with  a  reply  so  far  logical  as 
to  satisfy  himself  that  his  own  plans  were  founded  on  right 
reason.  The  Boman  Catholic  was  the  true  religion;  the 
Pope  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  Church  was  in  doctrine  in- 
fallible ;  and  the  whole  cycle  of  Catholic  practice  was  a 
development  or  exhibition  of  the  truth.  This  truth  was 
a  living  stem  or  tree,  growing  up  with  a  power  imparted 
to  it  by  no  human  means ;  and  any  attempt  to  check  its 
growth,  or  to  train  its  branches  in  one  direction  rather  than 
another,  was  practically  treachery  to  the  Church  to  which 
they  professed  to  have  devoted  themselvea 

"  Truth  is  not  ours,"  he  said,  "to  bate  and  frown  down.  Truth 
is  God's;  it  has  God's  nugesty  inherent  within  it,  and  it  will  con- 
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irati  the  tools  of  men,  even  wbeii  it  eeeois  rudest  end  most  lepe^ 
fing ;  and  it  will  do  so  for  this  one  reason — because  it  is  Gvod's 
in^di,  and  becaose  we,  through  Ihe  grace  of  Giod,  haTe  hoidneos 
and  ikith  to  put  our  trust  in  it.  And,  again,  beware  of  another 
evil,  that  of  trying  to  throw  aside  or  to  force  down  what  seems 
most  faithful  and  warm  in  the  devotions  of  foreign  hinds ;  do 
not  tell  that  cruel  falsehood,  do  not  tell  it  to  those  whom  you 
love  and  are  longing  and  yearning  to  have  within  the  Church, 
do  not  tell  them  that  the  faith  is  other  here  than  what  it  is  else- 
where ;  do  not  throw  aside  devotion  and  sweetness,  and  worship 
and  affection,  as  though  they  were  not  fit  for  us,  as  though  God's 
Church  were  not  one ;  for  this  is  nothing  less  in  reality  than 
to  deny  the  unity  of  Clod's  Church."* 

This  aigament  or  formula  was  applied  by  him,  it  must 
be  admitted,  with  a  sii£5ciently  sweeping  generality  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  England.  That  condition 
was  to  Faber  a  subject  unspeakably  horrifying.  The  spirit 
of  Protestantism  had  eaten  into  the  very  heart  of  the  people, 
and  Protestantism  was  "  the  devil's  masterpiece,"  cholong 
up  all  the  avenues  of  affection,  killing  all  kindly  Erympathies, 
and  leaving  men  to  starve  and  perish  in  the  very  sight  of 
an  inexhaustible  banquet  It  had  its  root  in  unbelief  and 
its  outcome  was  simply  irreverence  and  blasphemy.  Far 
from  deferring  to  the  authority  of  St  Peter,  they  were 
walking  every  man  in  his  own  way,  and  each  banning 
or  slandering  his  neighbour;  &r  from  finding  comfort 
among  the  myriads  of  saints  and  angels  with  whom  they 
might  hold  daily  converse,  they  were  fast  coming  to  tb^ 
conclusion  that  the  physical. order  of  the  world  was  not 
and  could  not  be  affected  by  any  human  prayers  or  any 
angelic  interferencea  How  were  these  frightfm  evils  to  be 
remedied  ?  Assuredly,  only  by  the  conversion  of  England. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Surely,  by  nothing 
less  than  an  exhibition  pf  the  Soman,  or  rather  the  Italian, 
system  in  this  country  in  all  the  aspects  of  its  working. 
In  place  of  the  licence  to  pick  and  choose  at  will,  there 
must  be  unquestioning  submission  to  the  judgments  of  the 
Pope,  and  an  immediate  intellectual  acquiescence  in  his 
decrees ;  in  the  place  of  covert  infidelity  or  indefinite  doubts 
there  must  be  a  joyful  leaning  on  the  intercession  of  the 
saints  ;  and  this  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  preach- 
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ing  of  the  extremest  or  the  most  fnlly  developed  Ultramon* 
tane  theology,  by  the  most  fervent  devotion  to  the  Blessed . 
Virgin,  and  by  the  hearty  adoption  of  all  the  new  religious 
practices  devised  daily  by  the  spiritualized  ingenuity  of  the 
devout  The  ark  of  Qod  must  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  hosts  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  a  country  where  on  the 
walls  of  towns  might  be  seen  scrawled  the  words,  "No 
Popery,  no  religion ;  down  with  the  priests  T  these  priests 
were  to  redouble  their  invocations  to  "  dearest  Mama,"  and 
insist  that  she  must  win  for  them  the  boon  for  which  they 
should  never  cease  to  pray.  In  a  country  where  men  were 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the 
facts  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  and  the  facts  of  his  life  as 
related  in  the  Gospels  with  the  Athanasiian  doctrine  of  his 
divinity,  there  must  be  special  devotions  instituted  to  the 
limbs  of  Jesus  as  wounded  on  the  cross,  to  his  sacred  hearty 
his  sacred  hands  and  feet,  and  his  sacred  side.  The  more 
that  Englishmen  shewed  a  disposition  to  retreat  into  an 
intellectual  scepticism,  the  more  must  the  language  of  these 
devotions  assume  a  sensuous  or  physical  character,  the  more 
will  it  be  our  right  and  our  duty  to  speak  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  venerating  the  holy  hands  of  St  Thomas  as  fra- 
grant with  the  sacred  blood  of  the  wound  into  which  the 
Saviour  had  stdOTered  him  to  thrust  it 

Here,  then,  is  a  plain  issue,-— on  the  one  hand,  Frederick 
Faber  coming  forward  as  the  uncompromising  champion  of 
those  dogmas  and  practices  which  it  is  thought  are  likely 
to  receive  their  final  and  irreversible  sanction  in  the  coming 
so-called  (Ecumenical  Oouncil ;  on  the  other,  Dr.  Newman 
still  striving  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  Papal  Infallibility 
and  the  Invocation  of  Saints  in  a  form  which,  if  not  attmo- 
tive,  may  at  the  least  not  be  an  insurmountable  rotk  of 
ofience  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  people, — stUl  insist- 
ing that  although  the  warmer  piety  of  foreigners  may  lead 
them  to  use  language  of  a  singularly  fervent  and  ecstatic 
kind  in  their  devotions  to  the  saints,  yet  these  expressions 
are  the  natural  outpouring  of  a  genuine  affection,  and  as 
such  must  be  safe  from  our  condemnation,  although  we  may 
not  be  called  upon  and  may  not  choose  to  adopt  them  our- 
selves.* This  is,  in  fact^  the  whole  gist  and  essence  of  Faber's 

**  Letter  in  answer  to  Dr.  Pusey's  Birenioon. 
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work.  For  this'  be  lived,  and  for  this,  it  maybe  said,  he 
died,  if,  as  it  seems,  his  health  was  impaired  and  his  life 
shortened  by  the  stem  discipline  to  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  subject  himself  in  carrying  out  his  plan. 

It  would  argue  a  strange  indifference  or  even  deadnesa 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  if  we  were  to  deny  the  gravity 
of  this  issue.  To  those  who  do  not  believe  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility  in  any  sense,  who  look  upon  Italian  de- 
votion in  general  as  on  something  eminently  unwholesome* 
but  who  yet  think  that  the  Latin  Church  has  done  a  great 
work  in  the  world,  and  that  under  different  conditions  she 
may  be  made  an  instrument  of  doing  even  a  greater  work 
hereafter,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest  moment  whe- 
ther Catholicism  in  this  country  is  to  take  an  Italian  or  a 
Teutonic  direction, — whether  in  short,  the  German  protest 
is  to  have  any  weight  in  the  approaching  Council, — or 
whether  tbe  Church  of  Borne  is  to  be  committed  to  those 
conclusions  against  which  M.  de  Montalembert,  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave  and  speaking  with  the  clearness  of  a  man 
who  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  earthly  things,  has  so 
nobly  raised  his  voice.  Six  years  have  now  passed  since  Dr. 
Faber  ended  a  life  of  singular  beauty  (they  who  differ  from 
faim  most  widely  and  deeply  may  yet  gLeidly  admit  this), 
and  during  those  years  Dr.  Newman  has  distinctly  accepted 
the  issue  raised  by  his  friend.  With  the  passage  before 
bim  from  Dr.  Faber's  Notes  which  we  have  quoted  from 
the  ''Life,"  and  in  which  he  says  that  any  attempt  to 
repress  or  check  the  introduction  of  Italian  forms  of  devo- 
tion into  this  country  is  ''in  reality  to  deny  the  unity  of 
God's  Church,"  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Letter  on  Dr.  Pusey*s 
Eirenicon,  has  said  summarily  that  he  prefers  "Engliish 
habits  of  belief  and  devotion  to  foreiga'*  In  this  preference 
he  states  that  he  was  upheld  by  Dr.  Griffiths,  the  late  Yicar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  who  warned  him  "  against 
books  of  devotion  of  the  Italian  school  which  were  just  at 
that  time  coming  into  England."*  These  words  Dr.  Newman 
utters  in  full  consciousness  that  Dr.  Faber  threw  his  whole 
weight  on  the  other  side  ;  for  speaking  of  him  as  one  who  bad 
"  departed  amid  the  tears  of  hundreds,  he  asks  Dr.  Pusey  why 
be  rests  on  him  as  an  authority  in  the  matter  of  devotion 
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to  theYirgin ;"  and  then  adds,  that  Dr.  Fabet  and  Mr.  Ward 
**  came  to  the  Church  and  thereby  saved  their  souls ;  but 
they  are  in  no  sense  spokesmen  for  English  Catholics,  and 
they  must  not  stand  in  the  place  of  those  who  have  a  real 
title  to  such  an  office," — these  being  such  men  as  ''  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Dr.  Ullathome,  Dr.  Lingard,  Mr.  Tierney,  Dr. 
Oliver,  Dr.  Bock,  Dr.  Waterworth,  Dr.  Husenbeth  and  Mr 
Flanagan.'*  '*  Which  of  these  ecclesiastics,"  he  asks,  ''has  said 
anything  extreme  about  the  prerogatives  of  the  BlessedVirgin 
or  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ?*  None  perhaps ;  but  the 
question  is  not  as  to  the  past  or  even  as  to  the  present 
phase  of  thought  and  devotion  among  English  Catholics,  bo 
much  as  to  we  probable  course  of  events  in  the  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  Bowden,  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of 
writing  the  Life  of  Dr.  Faber,  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
while  this  question  must  impart  to  any  biography  of  Dr. 
Faber  much  of  its  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  number 
even  of  Boman  Catholics,  it  is  almost  the  only  point  which 
gives  to  it  a  pi-actical  interest  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
b11  other  Englishmen.  He  was  bound  therefore  to  enter 
into  the  matter  candidly  and  fully ;  and  he  has  not  only  not 
done  this,  but  he  has  treated  it  in  a  way  which  can  only  be 
called  evasive.  In  shorty  his  book  is  manifestly  written  sO 
as  to  keep  out  of  sight,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  any  controversy  or  difference  of  opinion 
'^n  the  subject  It  will  not  do,  he  feels,  to  ignore  all  that 
Dr.  Newman  has  said  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  but  he  will 
not  mention  Dr.  Newman's  name  in  the  passage  which  treats 
of  Dr.  Faber's  attitude  towards  foreign  forms  of  devotion  •; 
and  his  comment  on  the  words  which  we  have  cited  from 
that  Letter  is  briefly  as  follows : 

**  It  has  been  well  said  that  Father  Faber  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  a  spokesman  for  English  Catholics.  A  spokesman  is 
one  who  expresses  the  sentiments  of  a  large  body,  being  deputed 
to  do  so  because  he  understands  and  agrees  with  their  opinions. 
Such  a  position  Father  Faber  never  occupied ;  he  was  a  leader, 
not  a  spokesman;  the  mission  he  accomplished  was  to  educate, 
not  to  represent,  the  Catholics  of  England,  "t 

If  this  really  was  the  case,  then  Mr.  Bowden  is  the  more 
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bound  t>o  mentioii  the  inflaences  which,  in  this  task  of  edu« 
eating  his  co-ieligionists,  Dr.  Faber  set  himself  to  <k>unteiv 
act  What  end  can  Mr.  Bowden  possibly  hope  to  gain  by 
repressing  the  fact  that  if  Dr.  Faber  was  vehemently  eager 
to  introduce  Italian  devotions,  Dr.  Newman  as  decidedly 
preferred  English  forms  to  foreign,  and  as  distincUy  re- 
gretted the  attempts  made  to  naturalize  the  latter?  Mr. 
Bowden  has  approached  his  subject  confessedly  as  one 
which  must  have  an  interest  for  readers  who  are  not  Boman 
Catholics.*  Why,  then,  does  he  ignore  all  that  Dr.  New- 
man says  as  to  the  nature  of  the  more  popular  devotions 
carried  on  in  Boman  Catholic  churches?  He  knows,  of 
course,  that  Anglicans  or  Protestants  have  read  the  words 
in  which  Dr.  Newman  speaks  of  these  devotions :  "  No  one 
interferes  with  his  neighbour ;  agreeing,  as  it  were,  to  differ, 
they  pursue  independently  a  common  end,  and,  by  paths 
distinct  but  conveiging,  present  themselves  before  Grod."-!* 
He  knows  also  that  to  most  Anglicans  or  Protestants  these 
words  can  convey  but  one  meaning,  vi^.,  that  each  man  may 
believe  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  propositions  contain^ 
in  these  devotions  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  ex- 
plicitly reject  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  and  that  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  discern  a  reference  to  Dr.  Faber  in  the 
words,  "  Loud  talkers,  in  the  Church  as  elsewhere,  are  apt 
to  cany  all  before  them,  while  quiet  and  conscientious  per- 
sons commonly  have  to  give  way.''  But  Mr.  Bowden  evi- 
dently thinks  that  he  is  bound,  so  far  as  he  may  be  able,  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  such  discussions  ;j  and  thus  Dr. 
Newman's  words  to  Dr.  Pusey  are  passed  by  in  silence^  while 
a  kindly  letter  in  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  comforts  Dr. 
Faber,  when  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  with  the  reflection 
that  the  many  saints  and  servants  o{  God  will  be  near 

*  Pre&oe,  p.  y.  f  Letter  on  Dr.  Piuey's  Burenicon,  p.  81. 

t  It  IB  true  that  Mr.  Bowden  qaotes  from  Dr.  Newman^s  Letter  the  words  in 
which  he  spealui  of  a  wise  prelate  who  ''was  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of 
Italian  compositions,  as  nnsuited  to  this  oountx^."  Bat  it  is  in  another  con- 
nection ;  and  Dr.  Newman^s  words  are  thus  made  to  hare  reference  only  to 
Italian  liyes  of  saints.  Of  his  remarks  on  the  sabjeot  of  foreign  hooks  and 
forms  of  devotion  we  hear  not  a  word ;  and  Mr.  Bowden  is  at  least  discreet  in 
keeping  silence,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  is  n^willing  to  admit  that  distinction 
between  wholesome  and  unwholesome  devotions  to  the  Virgin,  on  whidi  Dr. 
Newman  lays  the  greatest  stress.  (Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  pp.  105 — 119.)  There 
■eems  to  be  no  evidenoe  that  any  such  distinction  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Faber. 
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him  whom  he  has  made  known,  Teverenced  and  invoked  by 
so  many  in  this  country,  is  quoted  as  if  it  completely  settled 
the  matter.* 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  Dr.  Newman  thought 
of  Dr.  Faber  only,  or  even  chiefly,  as  a  loud  talker,  or  that 
he  would  have  applied  this  expression  to  him  in  any  in- 
vidious and  unworthy  sense.  But  Dr.  Faber  was  endowed 
with  singular  command  of  language,  and  his  feelings  were 
as  vehement  as  his  words  were  clear  and  to  the  point ;  and 
thus  on  subjects  in  which  he  felt  himself  deeply  concerned, 
the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  rushed  on  as  though  to  sweep 
away  everything  in  its  path.  In  this  sense,  he  might  fairly 
be  spoken  of  as  a  loud  talker ;  but^  apart  from  this,  Dr. 
Newman  acknowledges,  and  doubtless  rejoices  in  the  re- 
membrance of,  *'  his  remarkable  gifts,  his  poetical  fancy,  his 
engaging  frankness,  his  playful  wit,  his  affectionateness,  his 
sensitive  piety ;"+  and  even  they  who  differ  most  widely 
from  both  must  admit  that  every  word  in  this  eulogy  was 
most  fully  deserved.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  pages  it  would  be  impossible,  to  give  anything 
like  an  analysis  or  summary  of  this  Memoir  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  who  have  left  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  communion  of  Boma  It  is  better  to  leave  the 
reader  to  form  lus  own  judgment  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Memoir,  which  even  as  it  now  stands  is  full  of  interest ; 
nor  is  there  any  need  to  dwell  on  its  defects  as  a  biography. 
That  Mr.  Bowden  has  not  cared  to  avail  himself  of  assist- 
ance and  documents  to  which  he  might  have  had  easy 
access,  is  now  well  known;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt 
that  very  much  more  might  have  been  said,  and  should 
have  been  said,  of  the  years  which  preceded  his  conversion, 
as  well  as  of  the  various  currents  of  thought  amidst  which 
he  found  himself  in  his  new  home.  But  although  Mr. 
Bowden  speaks  of  Dr.  Faber  as  passing  through  many 
phases  of  Uiought,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  as  speak- 
ing frankly  of  them  to  his  friends,  the  actual  history  of  his 
religious  opinions  is  one  which  may  be  given  very  briefly. 
In  his  earlier  years,  the  influence  which  he  felt  the  most 
strongly  was  that  of  the  Calvinistic  school ;  and  any  harsh 
criticisms  or  condemnations  of  the  Evangelicals  were  sure 
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to  arouse  his  indignatioiL  But  Faber,  although  this  school 
left  a  certain  mark  upon  him  to  the  last,  was  not  one  of 
those  who  could  remain  content  with  a  religion  so  bare  and 
bleak,  a  religion  which  was  simply  and  exclusively  a  mat* 
ter  between  each  individual  soul  and  Grod.  This  indivi- 
duality was  intensely  irksome  to  him ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Begeneration  and  of  the  Sacramental  Life  shewed 
him  the  way  of  escape  from  this  "  base  theology,''  with  its 
"  dreadful  facility  of  turning  to  God.''  In  the  Church  he 
ceased  to  be  an  individual,  and  fell  ''into  lus  own  place 
quietly  and  without  disturbance."*  From  this  time,  his 
progress  in  the  path  which  he  steadily  pursued  to  the  end 
of  his  life  was  rapid  and  unbroken.  He  reached  almost 
at  once  the  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  its 
present  condition,  might  be  aptly  compared  to  the  valley 
of  the  dry  bones,  and  that  the  spirit  which  stirred  in  her 
with  almost  imperceptible  and  strangely  fitful  pulsation 
was  working  mightily  and  always  in  the  Church  of  Boma 
While  Dr.  Newman's  glance  ranged  far  away  to  the  Church 
of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Cyril  and  Cyprian,  Faber  found  a 
more  ready  consolation  in  the  See  of  Borne  and  its  present 
occupant.  His  difficulty  was  not  so  much  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Sacraments,  as  to  determine 
how  and  where  he  could  best  live  after  the  highest  pattern 
and  standard  of  Christian  perfection.  In  tins  matter  he 
was  determined  not  to  trifle  or  palter  with  himself  He 
would  tie  himself  to  no  man's  garments ;  and  he  becomes 
almost  severe  in  lus  language  to  a  friend  who  had  said, 
"  I  do  not  care  if  you  only  stick  to  Pusey."  "  I  do  not 
wish,"  he  adds,  "  to  find  my  own  road  to  my  Saviour ;  but 
I  do  wish  my  friend  to  acknowledge,  what  he  does  not  for 
a  moment  doubt,  that  my  allegiance  to  that  Saviour  is 
always  too  predominant  a  feeling  in  my  heart  to  allow  of 
my  sticking  to  any  human  guide."  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  peculiar  ground  occupied  by  Dr.  Pusey 
failed  to  satisfy  Faber.  To  him,  all  that  he  saw  of  Boman 
devotion  and  of  the  practice  of  Boman  Catholics  carried 
the  evidence  that  God  was  among  them  of  a  truth,  while 
the  general  stat^  of  the  English  Church  sometimes  almost 
awakened  the  doubt  whether  God  was  in  it  at  all    So  little 
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were  any  scrnptes  whioh  others  might  feel  against  copying 
the  practices  of  the  Boman  communion  present  to  his 
mind,  that  on  his  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Elton  he 
determined  at  once  to  go  abroad,  and,  in  Mr.  Bowden's 
words,  to  study  the  operations  of  the  Church  of  Some  more 
as  a  learner  than  as  a  critic.  In  this  step  he  felt  himself 
justified  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  essential  agreement 
between  the  theology  of  the  best  Anglican  divines  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sacraments  with  that  of  the  Boman  doctors, 
and  that  in  its  protest  against  the  Church  of  Bome  the 
English  Church  was  palpably  in  the  wrong.  Still,  whether 
the  Church  of  England  was  right  or  wrong,  it  is  astonishing 
that  a  man  so  clear-sighted  as  Faber,  deficient  as  he  may 
have  been  in  judgment,  could  fail  to  see  what  must  be 
inevitably  the  issue  of  his  experiment  Here  was  a  man 
to  whom  the  atmosphere  of  the  Established  Church  had 
become  thoroughly  distasteful,  and  who  deliberately  sets  to 
work  to  copy  the  practices  of  another  society,  towards  which 
he  finds  himself  powerfully  attracted,  but  which  his  own 
Church  had  emphatically  condemned.  Nevertheless,  he 
determined  "to  examine  closely  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
especially  in  Bome,  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Church  in 
dealing  with  the  souls  entrusted  to  her  care."  Doubtless 
he  thought,  as  he  said,  that  he  "  found  his  attachment  to  ! 

the  Church  of  England  growing  in  Bome,  the  more  he  be- 
wailed her  position  ;"♦  but  tMs  was  be<»use,  in  his  own 
words,  he  felt  that  she  was  still  a  Church,  and  therefore 
might  be  brought  once  more  to  a  sound  mind.  The  proof 
of  this  lies  in  Dr.  Newman's  note  of  holiness.  "  Of  course, 
I  could  not,"  he  says,  "  make  use  of  a  feeling  as  an  argu- 
ment; yet  T  confess  that  sometimes,  when  I  am  hard 
pressed,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  little  fortress  in  the  back- 
ground, quite  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  namely,  recollec- 
tions of  Oxford  and  of  the  good  people  thera  I  feel,  how- 
ever unable  I  may  be  to  put  it  scholastically,  that  there  is 
evident  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  sanctifying  influ- 
ences they  would  restrain,  so  far  as  any  real  advance  in 
holiness  is  concerned,  to  the  Boman  Church."-f-  Still  in 
Bome  he  felt  himself  in  his  heart's  true  home;  it  was 
nothing  but  dire  duty  which  could  tear  him  away  from  it 
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He  attends  the  Pope's  celebration  of  mass  on  Ascension* 
day  in  St  John  Lateran,  and  thinks  that  he  never  '' returned 
from  any  service  so  thoroughly  Christianized  in  every  joint 
and  limb,  or  so  right  of  heart/'  as  he  did  from  the  Lateran 
on  that  day.*  Thus,  glorying  amidst  the  fires,  he  confesses, 
"  I  grow  more  Eoman  every  day,  but  I  hope  not  wilfully." 
For  the  present  he  consents  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
invoking  the  Virgin  and  Saints ;  but  he  returns  to  England, 
and  to  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  Elton,  with  the  deliberate 
determination  that  his  "  whole  life,  God  willing,  shall  be 
one  crusade  against  the  detestable  and  diabolical  heresy  of 
Protestantism,  the  very  name  even  of  which  has  been 
publicly  and  authoritatively  abjured  by  my  own  Church,"'^ 
although  it  would  be  haid  to  say  wnen  and  where.  In 
plain  English,  he  could  never  be  more  thoroughly  Soman 
Catholic  in  spirit  than  he  was  now.  He  had  conformed  him- 
self to  CathoUc  practices  abroad  as  far  as  he  possibly  could ; 
he  came  to  Elton,  resolved  to  introduce  and  to  carry  out 
those  practices  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Confession,  fast- 
ing, the  discipline,  the  hair  shirty  the  iron  chain,  nothing  was 
to  be  wanting  (save  the  outward  and  visible  communion  with 
the  Holy  See)  to  enable  him  and  his  penitents  to  lead  the 
lives,  not  only  of  priests,  but  even  of  monks  in  the  Church 
Catholic  '*I  am  much  altered,"  he  admits,  ''since  I  came 
abroad  this  time;  but  I  am  very,  very,  very  Boman.  I 
have  hand  an  immense  deal,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
and  I  hope  it  will  lead  to  something  better  than  feelings."! 
It  led  to,  or  was  followed  by,  work  at  Elton  which  changea 
the  appearance  of  the  viQage  in  more  ways  than  one,  work 
which  checked  and  repressed  drunkenness  and  many  other 
forms  of  vice,  and  habituated  many  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  modes  of  Soman  thought,  religion  and  devotion,  pro- 
bably before  many  of  them  had  the  slightest  notion  of  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Soma  A  community  of  young  men  met 
as  penitents  in  the  rectory  every  night  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  spent  some  time  (three  hours  on  the  eves  of  the  greater 
festivals)  chiefly  in  reciting  portions  of  the  Psalter.  In 
these  nocturnal  assemblies  they  were  likewise  introduced 
to  the  supernatural  atmosphere  and  supernatural  beings  of 
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Catholic  hagiology  or  folk-lore ;  and  Mr.  Bowden  solemnly 
remarks:  "It  would  seem  that  these  vigils  excited  the 
anger  of  the  evil  spirits,  for  mysterious  noises  used  to  be 
heard  in  the  house  at  the  time,  often  apparently  just  outside 
the  door  of  the  oratoiy  where  the  members  were  assembled. 
Sometimes,  on  these  occasions,  they  took  lights  and  searched 
all  over  the  house,  but  without  finding  anything  which 
could  account  for  the  noises  which  had  been  heard.  These 
disturbances  did  not  avail  to  put  a  stop  to  the  nightly 
meetings,"  which  were  persevered  in  as  quietly  as  Luther 
laid  his  head  again  on  his  pillow  when  wakened  by  a  noise 
which  was  made  only  by  the  devil 

It  was  manifestly,  therefore,  a  mere  question  of  time,  if 
his  life  were  extended,  how  soon  this  work  of  imitating 
Boman  practices  should  be  rendered  superfluous  by  sub- 
mitting himself  to  the  Boman  discipline  in  reality.  Doubts 
and  difficulties,  in  strictness  of  speech,  there  were  none. 
What  he  had  been  before,  that  he  continued  to  be  after  the 
incident  called  his  conversion, — only,  doubtless,  happier  and 
more  light-hearted  for  his  deliverance  from  the  constrained 
and  uncongenial  position  which  he  had  cast  aside  for  ever. 
He  would  thus  far,  therefore,  be  the  better  for  his  change ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  respects  he  was  the  worse 
for  it  Long  before  his  actual  profession,  he  had  become  as 
extreme  in  his  theology,  and  as  vehement  against  heresy 
and  error,  as  he  coidd  well  be  after  it ;  and  the  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  the  system  and  spirit  of  the  Establishment 
was  probably  more  keenly  felt  while  he  still  continued  to 
belong  to  it,  than  after  he  had  quitted  her  pale.  How  far 
his  character  was  really  exalted  by  the  faith  which  he  had 
adopted  years  before  he  abjured  his  allegiance  to  the  En- 
glish Church,  the  reader  must  determine  for  himself  by 
examining  this  Memoir,  if  his  knowledge  of  Faber  will  not 
enable  him  to  do  so  without  it ;  and  his  judgment  will  take 
shape  from  his  own  convictions  on  the  topics  of  which 
Faber  is  in  this  biography  made  to  speak.  If  he  regards  the 
full  toleration  of  religious  differences  as  a  duty  binding  on 
all  Christians,  he  cannot  look  upon  Faber  as  a  man  whose 
life  exhibited  any  growth  in  this  righteous  quality.  He  did 
not  care  that  it  should.  He  had  sought  for  truth  and  he 
had  found  it  He  had  reached  safe  ground  for  himself,  and 
he  doubted  the  salvation  of  Protestants ;  why,  then,  should 
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he  behave  as  one  to  \(rhom  the  religious  state  of  his  neigh- 
bours was  a  matter  of  indiCTerence,  when  in  his  eyes  they 
were  as  brands  ready  for  the  everlasting  burnings.*  In  his 
earlier  days,  when  he  appealed  to  Hooker  as  maintaining  all 
that  was  essential  to  Calvinism  in  his  sermons  on  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith  and  on  the  Certainty  and  Perpetuity  of 
Faith  in  the  Elect,  he  upholds  "  in  the  fullest  and  most  lati- 
tudinarian  manner  the  tenets  of  universal  toleration  and  the 
supremacy  of  private  judgment''^  Only  a  year  later,  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  growing  '*  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  world  every  day,  and  especially  with  people  making 
a  certain  profession  of  religion.  My  spirit  is  not  near  so 
catholic  and  tolerant  as  it  used  to  be.  I  see  more  clearly 
than  ever  that  exdusiveness  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  that  much  of  what  it  is  fashionable 
to  call  verbal  debate  is  in  reality  vital  godliness."}  The 
sight  of  the  Venetian  dungeons  in  1841  excites  in  him  one 
of  those  bursts  of  genuine  eloquence  in  which  few  English- 
men have  surpassed  him  ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  struck 
him  then  that  the  same  awful  contrast  between  the  kind> 
liness  of  nature  and  the  fiendish  savageness  of  man  might 
be  suggested  as  forcibly  by  the  cruelties  of  the  spiritual 
Inquisition  as  by  those  of  the  great  merchant  republic. 
Many  years  later  we  see  that  the  spirit  is  not  dead  within 
him  which  inspired  the  severity  of  Dominic  andTorquemada. 

"You  are  going  all  over  my  wanderings  in  1843,"  he  writes 
to  hia  biographer.  "  You  won't  get  the  smeU  of  box  out  of  your 
nose  for  a  year.  I  smell  the  bitter  steaming  glens  of  the 
Pyrenees  even  still,  the  bitter  of  the  box  foliage,  and  the  honey 
smell  of  the  yellow  fluffy  box-flowers  in  April : 

*  The  breath  of  thy  gardens,  the  hum  of  thy  bees, 
And  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees,' 

**  Macaulay  hadn't  been  there ;  the  savage  valleys  smell  more 
aromatically  than  the  gardens;  but  I  regret  that  Huguenots 
are  allowed  to  smell  the  aroma  of  the  box  at  alL"§ 

This  hatred  of  intellectual,  or,  as  he  would  probably  have 

*  Dr.  Paber  had  no  idea  of  aUowing  Purgatory  to  take  tbe  place  of  a  bell 
of  endlefls  torments  for  aU  who  were  not  worthy  of  the  former.  In  the  kst 
sermon  which  he  preached,  he  said  significantly,  '*  The  devirs  worst  and  most 
fatal  preparation  for  tbe  coming  of  Antichrist  is  the  weakening  of  men^s  belief 
in  eternal  punishment." — P.  503. 
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preferred  to  term  it^  of  spiritual  error,  brought  him  into  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  involved  a  bitter  antagonism  with 
half  the  literature  of  Europe  and  almost  all  the  literature  of 
England.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  condemn  the  man, 
or  to  condemn  what  was  evil  in  his  books  ;  all  that  he  ever 
wrote,  and  even  ever}rthing  associated  with  his  name,  comes 
under  one  sweeping  ban.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan  are  in  many  respects  very 
immoral  and  pernicious  poems ;  but  he  confesses  that  many 
a  scene  in  Italy  has  been  marred  for  him  by  some  officious 
friend  reminding  him  of  the  godless  Byron,*  and  he  never 
r^ets  having,  while  still  at  Oxford,  thrown  his  beautiful 
four-volume  edition  of  Shelley  into  the  firo.  But  we  may 
form  some  measure  of  the  heat  and  ferment  in  which  he 
lived,  when'  we  come  across  his  comparison  of  Byron  the 
godless  with  Milton,  "  that  worse  child  of  the  devil,  whose 
grand  poem  is  so  horridly  instinct  with  hatred  of  the  Son 
of  God  and  blasphemy  Against  his  Divinity/'  He  not  only 
forgets  that  the  failure  to  grasp  or  to  rotain  the  same  con- 
ception of  a  fact  which  is  entertained  by  another  in  no  way 
involves  contempt  or  indifferonce  for  that  tajct,  but  he  even 
loathes  those  other  poems  of  Milton  in  which  there  is  no 
reference  whatever  either  to  the  fact  or  to  any  conception 
of  it.  "  I  cannot  conceive,"  he  says,  "  how  anything  like  a 
delicate  and  ardent  love  of  the  Saviour  can  enjoy  the  works 
of  the  Saviour's  enemy.  The  mind  admits  the  distinction, 
the  heart  does  not  Milton  (aQcursed  be  his  blasphemous 
memory  !)  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  writing  down  my 
Lord's  Divinity,  my  sole  trust,  my  sole  love ;  and  that 
thought  poisons  Comus."i-  In  truth,  the  boat  in  which 
he  had  embarked  had  drifted  away  so  tax  down  the  stream 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  as  to  place  an  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween his  feelings  and  the  moro  sober  and  indifferent  judg- 
ment of  men  to  whom  a  thing  in  itself  not  evil  is  not  tainted 
because  evil  may  be  found  near  it  or  around  it  He  had 
come  to  take  a  differont  view  of  holiness  and  duty,  to  infer 
an  inward  sanctity  from  outward  gestures,  and  to  measuro 
the  purity  of  a  saint  by  the  loudness  of  the  blows  which  he 
inflicted  upon  himself.  He  is  extremely  touched  by  the 
way  in  which  Gregory  XVI.,  when  the  Host  was  being 
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brought  to  him  at  his  throne  in  St  Peter's,  threw  himself 
down  on  the  ground  "  in  a  moment,  without  arranging  his 
robes,  without  dignity.  While  he  stood  praying  before  it, 
his  beating  and  striking  of  his  breast  were  so  vehement^ 
that  you  could  hear  them  all  over,  and  he  looked  a  saint"* 
It  was  scarcely  possible  that  one  with  an  imagination  thus 
inflamed  and  a  bigotry  so  ardent  could  be  long  retained  in 
the  sobering  or  chilling  atmosphere  of  the  English  Church. 
Dr.  Newman's  influence  had  never  been  veiy  great  on  Faber's 
mind,  although  Mr.  Bowden  says  (and,  in  a  certain  senses 
with  truth)  that  ^'  to  his  teaching  his  first  attraction  to  the 
Church  had  been  mainly  due  ;"f  but  Dr.  Newman's  con* 
version  was  at  once  r^arded  as  a  snapping  of  the  only  ties 
which  yet  retained  him  in  the  AngUcan  Establishment 
Feelings,  hitherto  checked  or  pent  up,  now  had  full  play 
given  to  them;  and  he  went  forth  as  a  devoted  knight, 
ready  to  sacrifice  strength,  intellect^  life  itself,  to  vindi- 
cate the  honour  and  exSt  the  glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
"Do  you  not  remember,"  he  asks  one  of  his  fellow-converts, 
'*  how  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  watched  the 
Passion  of  her  Son,  how  she  counted  the  minutes  and  the 
drops  of  Blood,  how  she  looked  up  and  would  fain  have 
wiped  the  clotted  Blood  from  out  of  His  beautiful  eyes,  but 
she  could  not  reach  so  farfj  and  shall  they  not  then  make 
it  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  their  lives  to  make  up  in  their 
poor  way  to  this  sweet  Mother  for  the  ignorant  rudeness  of 
the  Protestants  ?§  Of  course,  every  legend,  whether  of  her 
or  of  any  supposed  relics  or  objects  associated  with  her,  is 
absolute,  unquestionable  history.  The  holy  house  of  Loreto 
makes  a  deep  impression  on  him  and  on  his  fellow-traveller 
Mr.  Hutchison,  and  they  both  "received  within  its  walls  a 
notable  accession  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin."  ||  They 
could  now  approach  her  with  afiectionate  familiarity.  "  I  am 
so,  so  happy,"  he  exultingly  says ;  "  I  have  had  great  tempta- 
tions, very  great  ones ;  but  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Loreto, 
and  I  hardly  dare  say  what  happened  to  me  there.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  I  asked  a  great  thing  of  our  dearest  Lady 
in  the  Santa  Casa,  and  she  got  it  for  me  in  ten  minutes,  and 
I  quite  bum  with  love  to  her."^  All  his  hopes  for  the 
future  of  England  turn  on  increased  devotion  to  the  Virgin ; 
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"  I  believe  the  laige  mannlacturmg  to^ms  will  be  oonyerted, 
and  that  th^ir  weight  will  decide  the  reat  of  England ;  and  few 
people  haye  any  true  idea  of  how  far  tJhcU  work  has  already  gone. 
For  myself  I  have  neither  wishes  nor  anxieties  about  the  matter, 
in  a  political  point  of  view  ;  I  merely  long  to  increase  the  fruit 
of  my  dear  Savioui^s  Passion,  and  in  my  beloved  England  to 
increase  the  number  of  worshippers  of  Mary^  for  I  know  no  better 
expression.  That  sweetest,  dearest,  and  kindest  of  Mothers  is 
ever  with  me,  and  my  heart  bums,  actually  bums,  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  love  for  the  glorious,  mighty,  gentle,  enthroned 
Deipara.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  love  Jesus  till  I  laid  my 
heart  at  the  feet  of  Mary,  and  that  great  Lady  spumed  it  not 
In  the  streets  of  Birmingham  she  is  with  me,  or  my  heart  is  far 
away  with  her,  and  I  am  hardly  conscious  to  myself  that  it  is 
not  centuries  ago,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Ages  of  FaitL"* 

At  the  same  time,  he  could  use  words  wbich  often  fall 
from  the  lips  of  Protestant  Eyangelical&  Tn  addressing  the 
people  before  his  ordination  as  a  Catholic  priest,  he  thanks 
God  for  having  mercifully  shewn  him  "  the  dreadful  errors 
and  unscriptaral  doctrines  of  Protestantism  f  and  he  avows 
his  resolution,  knowing  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the 
poor,  '*  to  endeavour  to  make  religion  as  easy  and  as  kindly 
to  them  as  possible, — to  make  the  yoke  of  Jesus  what  He 
himself  called  it,  a  light  yoke  and  meTcifuI'''t'  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  did  so ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  self-abne- 
gation which,  fanatical  as  we  may  think  it,  left  his  fancy  as 
fresh  and  his  gentleness  as  attractive  as  ever,  it  is  hard  to 
deal  out  any  measure  of  blama  We  have  simply  to  note 
the  facts,  and  to  see  that  all  this  earnest  work  might  be 
done  by  one  who,  when  going  on  a  mission  of  some  weeks 
to  the  Potteries,  asks  a  Mend  at  Some  to  think  of  him  "  on 
those  Simday  evenings  in  October,  all  dedicated  to  dearest 
Mama."  This  epithet  of  the  ancient  Bhea  had  a  singular 
attraction  for  Dr.  Faber.  "  By  the  grace  of  Grod  and  dear 
Mama's  help,  I  hope  to  steer  my  little  crew  into  the  port  of 
San  Filippo  without  a  los&"}  He  makes  an  attempt  to 
model  his  whole  life  on  Grignon's  devotion  to  Mama,§  and 
this  devotion  seemed  to  bring  with  it  a  more  intense  and 
ardent  veneration  for  the  wounded  members  of  the  Saviour's 
body.  There  was  the  fetal  facility  of  picture-making,  and 
the  pictures  thus  made  at  once  became  histoiy.    The  five 
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wounda^  and  these  alone,  aoccmiplished  the  convenion  cl 
St  Thomas.  ''What  a  devotion  he  most  have  had  ever 
after  to  the  five  wounds,  and  how  onr  Lady  mnst  have  loved 
him,  and  I  should  fancy  must  have  asked  to  kiss  his  apos- 
tolic hands,  which  had  been  so  lovingly  allowed  to  probe 
the  blessed  wounds.*^ 

If  we  conceive  of  any  one  else  relating  these  &ncies  of 
Dr.  Faber  s  as  facts,  we  have  the  process  by  which  almost 
the  whole  of  the  vast  mass  of  Catholic  hagiology  has  been 
brought  into  existence;  and  for  a  man  like  Faber  this 
ready-made  histoiy  had  a  wonderful  fascination.  The  labour 
which  he  spent  upon  it  brought  out  the  best  and  the 
weakest  sides  of  his  character ;  and  his  life  as  a  Boman 
Catholic  only  enabled  him  to  exhibit  on  a  wider  field  the 
qualities  which  mark  his  life  of  St  Wilfred  (whom  he 
afterwards  chose  as  his  patron)  in  the  series  of  lives  of 
the  English  Saints,  edited  by  Dr.  Newman  at  litdemoia 
Doubtless,  in  the  new  series  which  he  projected,  and  in 
some  part  carried  out,  there  may  be  the  same  grace  of 
thought  and  language,  the  same  gentleness  and  touching 
tenderness,  for  all  who  are  ready  to  receive  fiction  as  fact^ 
and  to  call  no  statement  in  question  which  has  for  its 
object  the  honour  of  the  holy  Soman  See:  At  the  leasts  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Faber  knew  what  he  was  about ; 
and  we  may  hope  that  he  was  not  without  some  real  con- 
solation ill  a  course  which,  as  Wordsworth  told  him,  deprived 
England  of  a  great  poet^  and  devoted  powers  of  prose 
writing  almost  matchless  to  a  propaganda  which,  if  success»- 
ful,  would  deal  the  death-blow  to  all  that  is  noble  and 
vigorous,  truthful  and  healthy,  in  English  literature.  It  has 
b^n  objected  to  Mr.  Bowden's  Memoir,  that  he  has  allowed 
extracts  from  published  journals  to  take  up  far  too  much 
spaca  Few  probably  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it 
on  this  account;  many  will  find  a  genuine  delight  in 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  places  which  are  inimitably 
truthfid  and  vivid.  No  words  of  Mr.  Buskin  ever  ap- 
proached Dr.  Faber's  pictures  of  Venice,  which  are  in 
language  what  Turner  s  drawings  are  on  canvas,  breathed 
out  without  eiTort^  but  with  a  power  which  makes  every 
touch  telL    They  are  the  expressions  of  a  love  kindled  and 
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fostered  in  him  by  the-  beauties  of  the  Lake  country ;  and 
on  the  Trinita  de'  Monti  at  Borne,  "Wordsworth's  pine 
sailing  evermore,  j'et  anchored  evermore  in  the  pale  blue  of 
the  morning  or  the  delicate  hue  of  saffron  which  renders 
these  Italian  sunsets  so  inexpressibly  pathetic/'  makes  him 
"  think  of  the  yew-trees  on  Eydal  Head,  and  how  the  sun 
is  coming  slantwise  out  of  Langdale,  and  almost  consuming 
their  black  foliage  in  his  vivid  amethyst,  and  falling  in  a 
noiseless  cataract  of  light  upon  the  northern  side  of  Wans- 
felL  That  mountain-side  is,  as  it  were,  a  cushion  on  which 
my  home-sick  thoughts  repose  at  ease,  in  a  kind  of  natural 
vespers,  yet  not  without  religion  of  their  own." 

The  earnestness  of  Faber's  convictions  led  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  turn  away  impatiently  from  many  fields  of  learning 
which  he  chose  to  regard  as  only  secular,  and  to  wage  war 
against  some  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  sometimes  on 
the  score  of  their  evil  lives  as  well  as  of  their  heresies,  some- 
times only  for  the  latter.  The  thought  of  Byron  torments 
him ;  he  cannot  abide  the  sound  of  Milton's  name ;  Shelley's 
poems  he  thrusts  into  the  flames.  And  yet  with  the  latter 
his  own  poetr}''  shews  him  to  be  in  mind  and  tamper  most 
closely  akin.  Over  both  alike,  the  temptation  to  make 
pictures,  and  to  regard  all  questions  through  a  gilded  frame 
of  their  own  making,  has  an  irresistible  power.  Every  sub- 
ject must  be  treated,  not  as  if  it  were  a  thing  which  ought 
to  be  exhibited  as  it  was  or  is,  not  as  if  the  facts  of  history 
can  only  be  what  they  were,  but  as  the  fancy,  the  feeling, 
or  the  wants  of  the  moment  require.  This  disposition  is 
closely  connected  with  his  singular  power  of  realizing  the 
beauties  of  the  outward  world, — a  power  which  in  him  was 
scarcely  weaker  than  in  Shelley,  and  which  fairly  justified 
the  expression  of  Wordsworth,  that  Faber  mighty  had  he 
chosen  it,  have  been  the  poet  of  his  age.  His  religion  made 
this  impossible ;  but  his  name  vdll  perhaps  be  none  the  less 
widely  known  as  among  the  first  of  modem  hymn  writers  : 
and  irtainly.  if  we  grmt  that  the  language  of  such  hymns 
can  profitably  be  erotic>  if  we  may  invent  our  facts  or  so 
colour  them  as  wholly  to  change  their  complexion,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny,  or  even  to  withstand,  the  grace,  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  the  Christmas  hymn  in  which  the  Virgin 
Mother  thus  addresses  her  child : 
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^  Ah  I  why  dost  thou,  O  Babe  of  mine^ 
So  early  try  to  weep  and  sigh  I 
Sleep,  sleep,  for  the  time  will  oome 
To  weep  and  sigh. 
To  suffer  and  die ; 
Ah  me!  for  that  bloody  doom. 

*^  Now  there  are  rays  around  Thy  Head ; 
But  the  prickly  thorn. 
The  Crown  of  scorn, 
Will  come ;  but  hush !  I  will  sing 
No  word  of  fear 
In  thy  sweet  ear, 
Lest  thou  dream  of  that  fearful  thing." 

And  yet  from  the  next  verse  it  would  seem  that  this  abso- 
lute unconsciousness  of  the  sufferings  that  awaited  him  was 
consistent  with  the  child's  determining  of  his  own  free  choice 
to  be  bom  in  the  cold  wintry  season.  But  when  a  poet  can 
gravely  speak  of  the  visible  glory  surrounding  the  head  of 
the  infant  Jesus,  as  the  flames  curled  round  the  head  of 
Servius  Tullius,  all  attempts  at  a  criticism  of  fsu^ts  becomes 
ludicrously  out  of  place ;  and  we  may  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  noting  the  sensuous  aspect  given  to  almost 
every  subject  handled  in  these  hymna  Thus  the  Christian 
receives  the  charge — 

**  Come,  take  thy  stand  beneath  the  Cross ; 
And  let  the  blood  horn,  out  that  side 
Fall  gently  on  thee,  drop  by  drop  : 
Jesus  our  Love  is  crucified." 

But  even  when  we  get  away  from  such  imagery,  we  find 
ourselves  in  that  region  of  intense  longings  which  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  great  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or,  as 
Faber  would  probably  have  preferred  to  say,  which  fills  the 
hearts  of  all  true  monks  in  every  age, — the  longing  for 
Paradise  in  one  who  feels  that 

"'Tis  weary  waiting  here; 
I  long  to  be  where  Jesus  is, 

To  feel,  to  see  him  near. 
O  Paradise,  O  Paradise, 

I  feel  'twill  not  be  long ; 
Patience  !  I  almost  think  I  hear 

Faint  fragments  of  thy  song.** 
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With  songs  such  as  these,  criticism,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
turns  on  poetical  taste  and  feeling,  has  nothing  to  do.  To 
adduce  facts  or  arguments  for  a  view  different  from  that  of 
the  poet»  would  be  mere  labour  lost ;  and  if  the  poems  tend 
to  strengthen  in  any  the  love  of  what  is  right  and  good,  we 
have  perhaps  no  reason  to  obtrude  our  dislike  of  the  means 
used  for  achieving  this  result  We  are  not  now  criticising 
either  his  hymns  or  the  poems,  most  of  them  beautiful, 
some  exquisite  in  their  taste  and  feeling,  which  bear  his 
name.  But  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  tone  of  thought 
which  runs  through  both  the  hymns  and  the  poems,  if  we 
desire  to  form  a  true  and  an  adequate  idea  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  religious  life. 

On  a  man  like  Dr.  Faber  and  on  such  a  life  as  his  there 
is  no  room  for  hard  judgment  He  loved  much  and  he 
suffered  deeply;  and  if,  as  we  believe,  he  walked  amid 
many  vain  shadows  and  in  some  things  disquieted  himself 
in  vain,  the  voice  of  censure  is  reprised  by  the  thought 
that  the  same  mists  are  more  or  less  around  us  all  If  our 
life  here  is  only  an  education  for  the  life  that  is  beyond 
(and  how  can  we  regard  it  as  anything  more  ?),  we  may  rest 
in  the  quiet  confidence,  that  whatever  of  delusion  there  may 
have  been  in  the  faith  of  Frederick  William  Faber,  it  will 
all  be  dispelled  in  the  truth  of  that  eternal  light  which 
shall  enable  us  to  see  and  know  even  as  now  we  are 
known. 

PBESBTTEB  AKOUCANUa 
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On  the  Abgumekt  fbom  Design. 

Whebsveb  we  find  a  system  of  means  regularly  arranged 
for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends,  and  especially  when  those 
ends  are  of  great  importance  and  utility,  there,  we  are  sure^ 
intelligence  and  design  have  been  at  work.  It  is  no  mean 
proof  of  the  real  value  of  this  argument  that  its  force  has 
been  acknowledged  from  the  times  of  Socrates,  Plato  and 
Cicero,  down  to  that  of  Paley,  who  has  given  such  laige 
and  beautiful  illustrations  of  it  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
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Nataral  Theology.  The  reasoning  is  so  clear,  and  ihe  eri- 
dence  that  supports  it  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is  surprising 
how  any  one  can  resist  it,  how  it  should  possibly  fail  of 
making  its  due  impression  upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
person.  The  aigument  is  a  plain  and  simple  ona  Logically 
stated  it  is  this.  The  adaptations,  fitnesses  and  rebitions 
abounding  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  evidences  of  con- 
trivance and  design.  La  of  a  contriving  and  designing  Mind. 
Hume  and  others  admit  the  latter,  but  deny  the  fonner. 
They  admit  that  design  proves  a  designer;  contrivance,  a 
contriver ;  but  they  deny  that  we  have  any  right  to  infer 
generally  that  the  concurrence  of  means  to  en<fa  does  prove 
contrivance,  design.  This  denial  is  founded  on  that  theory 
of  cause  and  effect  of  which  Mr.  Hume  is  the  known  advo- 
cata  When  we  say  that  one  thing  or  phenomenon  is  the 
cause  of  another,  all  that  we  know  and  aU  that  we  can  really 
mean  by  it  is,  that  one  thing  invariably  precedes  or  follows 
another.  If  we  have  always  seen  them  conjoined,  we  infer 
that  they  always  will  be  so.  But  of  the  connection  existing 
between  them,  of  the  tie  which  binds  them  together,  we 
know  nothing.  Our  knowledge  extends  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  events  take  place  together,  to  one  of  which  is 
given  the  name  of  Antecedent,  and  to  the  other  that  of 
Consequent 

When  we  look  at  a  steam-engine,  for  instance,  and  see  how 
admirably  adapted  it  is  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed, 
we  say  at  once  this  was  contrived  by  human  skill,  this  was 
constructed  by  human  hands.  Why  do  we  say  this  ?  Not, 
replies  Mr.  Hume,  that  there  is  any  positive  connection 
between  them ;  but  having  previously  known  or  seen  that 
steam-engines  were  thus  made,  we  infer,  when  we  see  any 
similar  machine  lying  before  us,  that  this  also  is  the  work 
of  human  ingenuity,  of  human  labour.  Now,  as  we  have 
never  seen  a  world  created,  we  have  no  just  reason  for  say- 
ing that  this  also  is  the  effect  of  wisdom  and  design,  because 
this  would  be  a  conclusion  which  experience  alone  can 
enable  us  to  draw ;  and  as,  confessedly,  we  have  not  had 
this  experience,  the  argument  cannot  be  fairly  maintained 
If,  indeed,  we  had  witnessed  a  world  created,  as  we  havet 
seen  tables  and  chairs  manufactured,  then  to  reason  from 
such  a  creation  to  the  existence  of  an  inteUigent  Creator, 
would  be  satisfactory  and  just 
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Mr.  Hume's  general  doctrine  of  cause  and  efiTect  is  ad- 
mitted, but  the  conclusion  deduced  from  it  is  denied,  and 
not  only  denied,  but  may»  I  think,  be  shewn  to  be  opposed 
to  the  combined  testimony  of  consciousness  and  experience. 
From  the  science  of  geology  we  learn  that^  in  the  present 
existing  world,  systems  of  organized  life  have  always  been 
adjusted  to  the  actual  condition  of  sea  and  land.  When 
water  covered  the  globe,  life  was  marine.  'When  land  arose, 
and  new  conditions  presented  themselves,  terrestrial  life  came 
into  existence.  At  length  the  physical  revolutions  of  the 
earth  brought  about  that  great  variety  of  external  circum- 
stances to  which  organized  life  is  at  this  day  adjusted. 
Here,  then,  in  this  created  world,  we  not  only  see  a  system 
of  means  adapted  to  certain  ends,  but  we  see  at  different 
periods  a  change  of  mechanism  adapted  to  changes  in  the 
external  condition.  If  this  does  not  prove  the  operation 
of  prospective  and  active  Intelligence,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  can. 

As  new  races  were  called  into  being,  as  our  planet  ad- 
vanced to  its  present  state,  man  appears — sensitive,  intel- 
lectual, moral  man.  There  was  a  time,  not  very  far  back 
among  the  ages,  when  man  was  not  And  as  long  as  people 
could  amuse  themselves,  with  talking  of  an  in&nite  and 
eternal  succession  of  finite  beings,  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  them,  of  scattering  abroad  a  little  metaphysical  dust, 
which  blinded  their  intellectual  vision.  But  this  oppor- 
tunity being  taken  away  by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  we 
are  taught  to  consider  man  as  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and  must,  therefore,  owe  his  existence  to  a  cause  far  differ- 
ent from,  and  far  higher  than,  that  to  which  some  of  our 
presumptuous  speculations  have  assigned  it 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  human  agency,  orderly  arrange- 
ment  and  co-operation  imply  an  intelligent  and  directing 
mind.  Putting  aside  all  abstract  and  metaphysical  reason- 
ing, the  main  argument  on  which  I  rely  for  the  Theistic 
doctrine  of  a  personal  Gk)d  is  this :  a  number  of  agencies  at 
work  for  the  attainment  of  great  and  important  ends,  can- 
not be  accounted  for  without  the  supposition  of  a  Being 
who  had  these  ends  in  view,  and  who  made  this  disposition 
for  their  accomplishment. 

Let  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  be  placed  before  me,  and  if  I 
had  never  known  or  seen  anything  of  paper-making,  I  might 
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suppose  perhaps  that  this  was  the  state  in  which  it  always 
was ;  but  bring  it  before  me  stamped  with  a  number  of 
words  or  letters,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  poem, 
and  then  tell  me  that  all  this  took  place  without  any  caie 
or  design  to  make  it  what  it  is,  and  I  could  only  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  person  you  would  take  me  to  be.  Aa  another 
example,  let  a  spark  of  fire  fall  upon  a  bairel  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  explosion  that  follows  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
fire.  These  two  events  are  always  conjoined;  but  what 
necessary  connection  there  is  between  them,  we  cannot  say. 
Nay,  we  can  suppose  this  conjunction  to  be  dissolved,  and 
no  such  consequence  to  ensue.  This  is  quite  conceivable ; 
but  it  is  not  conceivable,  or  rather  it  is  next  to  impossible, 
to  witness  a  weU-constructed  house,  and  fitted  up  with  all 
convenient  furniture  and  appliances,  without  connecting 
such  an  arrangement  with  thought  and  design.  So  between 
the  mere  masses  of  matter  around  us,  between  their  rude 
forms  and  irr^[ular  movements,  and  a  designing  mind,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  shew  that  there  is  any  necessaiy  con- 
nection. But  when  we  look  further  into  them,  and  see  how 
beautifully  disposed  their  component  parts  are,  and  how 
well  fitted  they  are  to  answer  various  important  purposes, 
and  we  say  with  all  the  certainty  that  demonstration  could 
give  us,  tnese  relations  and  adjustments  must  be  referred 
to  intelligence  and  wisdom. 

Of  causation,  then,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  one  event 
succeeds  another  with  undeviating  constancy.  Thatthere  is 
any  inherent  power  in  the  one  to  produce  the  other,  is  an 
inference  which  we  are  not  warranted  in  drawing.  How- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  notion 
that  one  thing  occasions — exerts  a  real  influence  on  the 
other,  we  only  know  them  as  antecedents  and  consequents. 
What  are  termed  physical  causes  are  only  the  forerunners 
or  signs  of  what  is  to  happen.  Thus  we  say  a  magnet 
attracts  iron  ;  aU  we  know  is  that  the  one  is  followed  by 
a  certain  state  or  condition  of  the  other.  That  the  one 
really  acts  upon  the  other  by  some  hidden  force  or  power, 
is  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  affirm.  Still  as  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  when  certain  changes  take  place,  there  is 
some  actual,  positive  cause  for  them,  and  as  that  cause  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  material  objects  themselves,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  exist  elsewhere,  and  be 
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possessed  of  power  and  intelligence  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
If  the  conjunction  of  two  events  told  us  no  more  than  that 
when  the  one  is  present,  the  other  immediately  follows, 
whence  comes  our  idea  of  power,  of  real  eflScient  causation  ? 
That  we  have  this  idea  is  certain.    Every  one  is  conscious 
of  it    That  the  true  cause  does  not  lie  in  the  material  itself 
is  admitted.    Assuredly,  however,  something  more  is  meant 
by  it  than  mere  antecedents  and  consequenta    Uxiiversally 
we  do  get  the  idea  of  power,  of  real  causation.    The  first 
and  most  common  impression  made  upon  us,  till  we  investi- 
gate the  subject  more  closely,  is,  that  when  we  see  the  magnet 
attracting  the  iron,  the  magnet  is  the  true  and  proper  cause 
of  this  attraction ;  and  it  is  only  by  careful  consideration 
that  we  discover  our  mistake,  and  all  that  we  have  a  right  to 
assert  about  it  is,  that  the  presence  of  the  one  is  immediately 
attended  by  a  certain  state  or  appearance  of  the  other. 
That  there  is  any  absolute,  indispensable  connection  between 
the  two,  we  have  no  evidence  to  shew.    Why,  then,  do  we 
attribute  to  every  outward  change,  to  every  phenomenon  that 
begins  to  be,  a  cause  for  this  change  ?    It  is  an  intuition  of 
the  mind,  say  soma     It  is  a  law  of  our  iutellectnal  nature, 
say  Keid  and  Stewart;  an  ultimate  fact^  of  which  no  fur- 
ther account  or  explanation  can  be  given.     No  doubt  there 
are  ultimate  facts  or  principles  beyond  which  we  cannot  go. 
But  there  is  no  necessity,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  regarding 
our  conceptions  of  real  power,  of  efficient  causation,  as  a 
fact  for  which  we  cannot  account    On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  is  directly  traceable  to  our  internal  experience^  to  the 
consciousness  which  we  ourselves  have  of  voluntary  action. 
It  is  the  mind  willing  and  exerting  itself  to  carry  its  voli- 
tions into  effect,  that  gives  us  the  notion  of  real  power. 
Though  it  does  not  exist  in  the  material,  it  does  exist  in 
the  intellectual,  world.    Physical  causes,  as  we  term  them, 
may  signify  no  more  than  the  invariable  conjunction  or  suc- 
cession of  one  thing  or  event  with  another.     Moral  or  effi- 
cient causes  are  those  by  which  the  changes  that  take  place 
are  really  produced. 

When  we  see  two  things  constantly  conjoined,  we  can 
only  say  that,  according  to  the  present  course  and  consti- 
tution of  Nature,  this  conjunction  now  exists  between  them. 
But  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  quite  possible  to  sup- 
pose this  conjunction  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  totally  different 
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order  of  things  to  be  established.  It  is  perfectly  conceiv- 
able that  the  whole  series  of  relations  and  dependencies 
now  existing  in  the  natural  world,  may  be  actually  changed. 
But,  then,  my  position  is,  that  whatever  these  changes  may 
be,  whatever  revolutions  in  the  present  order  of  things  may 
be  made,  however  different  the  adjustments  and  fitnesses 
may  be  from  what  they  now  are,  these  adjustments  and 
combinations  of  means  conspiring  to  great  and  beneficent 
results,  it  is  impossible  to  witness  without  connecting  with 
them  a  designing  Mind. 

We  can  conceive  of  every  other  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent being  altered  and  their  conjunction  broken,  but  we 
cannot  separate  even  in  imagination  a  series  of  beautiful 
and  exquisite  adaptations  and  arrangements  from  the  Mind 
that  contrived  them.  In  fact,  it  is  the  expression  of  Mind, 
its  outward,  visible  manifestation,  as  much  so  as  are  the 
words  that  now  lie  before  me. 

The  doctrine  which  resolves  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  into  mere  antecedents  and  consequents,  especially 
when  it  was  taken  up  and  set  forth  with  all  his  ingenuity 
by  a  sceptic  like  Mr.  Hume,  was  very  generally  thought  to 
be  a  dangerous  doctrine,  and  adverse  to  the  principles  of 
religion.  So  far,  however,  from  being  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  Theism,  it  appears  to  me  to  supply  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  creating  and, 
governing  Mind.  If  the  only  relation  between  matter  and 
matter  be  that  of  invariable  sequence ;  if  it  possess,  in  itself, 
no  inherent  power  ;  if  all  real  cause  be  denied  to  it ;  if  no 
change  can  take  place,  nor  anything  begin  to  be  without  an, 
efficient  cause,  without  the  agency  of  real  power, — where 
are  we  to  look  for  it  but  in  that  moral  volition  which  is 
the  property  of  Intellect,  of  Mind.  Mind,  then,  is  the  spring 
of  action,  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  power. 

Thomas  Madge. 
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